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Fourteenth  Parliament  of  Great-Britain^ 

Appointed  to  be  held  at  WESTMINSTER, 
On  Thursday,  the  26th  Day  of  Novemher^  i???* 

THE  King's  speech  (which  the  reader  will  see  in  thp  Com* 
mons  debates)  having  been  read,*  the  Duke  of  Cbandos 
moved^  That  an  humble  address,  &c. 

His  exordium  or  openir>g  contained  a  view  or  counter* 
view  of  the  many  public  or  private  virtues  of  the  Soye* 
reign,  and  the  obstinacy,  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects  in  America;  a  prince,  he  said,  who  had 
made  the  constitutioi>  the  rule  of  his  government,  and  thf 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  his  people,  the  great  leading  ob* 
jects  of  his  life. 

After  some  further  testimonies  to  the  same  purport,  his 
Grace  considered  the  several  paragraphs  in  the  speech,  in  tht 
order  they  were  delivered.  He  said,  history  had  as  yet  fur^ 
nis^hed  no  example  of  the  kind;  that  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  without  pretence  of  provocation,  or  colour  of  com- 
plaint, the  court  of  France,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties^ 
|he  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  the  usages  of  independent  states, 
notoiily  entered  into  engagements  with  the  leaders  of  rebel- 
lion in  America,  but  had  committed  hostilities  on  the  faith- 
ful subjects,  and  actually  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Bri-^ 
tish  crown  in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  This  his  Grace 
animadverted  upon,  observing,  that  it  was  both  base,  treache- 
.11  —  '    .  -  -  «..,.., 

*  Duritjg  the  recess  in  the  Summer.  Edward  ThnrloviLEr<j.  At-: 
torney  General,  was  created  Lord  Tburlow^  and  appoilpd  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  room  of  JSarl  Batbura);!  rcyi^ned. 
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Tous,  insidious,  and  every  way  unjustifiable  and  unprect- 
dented.  He  took  a  retrospective  view  of  the  repeated  assu- 
rances of  amity  and  sincerity  given  by  that  perfidic:us  court, 
while  they  were  secretly  encouraging,  fomenting  and  assisting 
rebels  in  arms  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  until  the  mo- 
ment arrived,  that  they  imagined  they  could,  from  the  em- 
broiled situation  of  our  affairs,  publicly  avovv  that  perfidy, 
which  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dispute,  they  so  earnestly  la- 
boured 6)  ponc^al.  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the  conse- 
quences which  were  justly  to  be  dreaded,  if  not  timely  guard- 
ed against,  would,  he  trusted,  be  sufficient  to  produce  unani- 
mity arnong  their  Lordships  and  the  nation  at  large ;  and 
create  a  proper  sense  of  the  injuries  attempted  to  be  put  upon 
it,  and  of  the  wouxid  which  its  honour  had  received. 

His  Grace  entered  particularly  into  the  endeavours  used  by 
his  M;yesty  to  promote  ihe  happiness  of  all  his  subjects  since 
he  came  to  reign  over  them  ;  and  how  securely  their  Lord- 
ships and  the  nation  might  trust  to  his  wisdom  and  paternal 
care,  for  a  restoration  of  peace,  whenever  it  could  be  effect- 
ed consistently  with  the  honour,  interests  and  rights  of,  this 
country. 

He  said,  vigorous  measures  were  the  only  sure  and  honour- 
able means  of  defeating  the  designs  of  our  enemies,  and  of 
procuring  public  safety.  The  present  crisis,  he  acknowlcds:-» 
ed  was  critical,  and  in  some  respect,  alarming.  It  was  big 
with  difficulty,  and  portended  danger.  France  and  Ame- 
rica were  combined ;  they  were  connected  in  the  most 
unnatural  alliance ;  other  powers  might  interfere ;  the  most 
solemn  assurance*  of  friendship  and  neutrality  were  not  want- 
ing, but  it  was  prudent  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  that 
might  happen  5  in  either  event,  however,  nothing  but  the 
most  rigorous  and  united  exertions  of  this  kingdom,  and 
of  every  part  of  the  empire,  could  promise  to  free  us  from 
our  present  perilous  situation. 

He  observed,  that"  although  the  vigorous  efforts  made  in 
the  course  of  the  last  campaign  were  not  correspondent  to 
the  public  expectation,  our  connnerce  had  been  protected, 
and  very  considerable  reprisals  had  been  made  on  the  enemy 
ill  sight  of  their  own  coasts,  by  which  they  were  sorely  dis- 
tressed, and  the  captors  and  the  nation  proportionably 
enriched. 

He  returned  to  consider  the  conduct  of  America,  and  said, 
the.  people  of  that  country  having  obstinately  refused  the 
lateoffers  made  them  by  the  British  Parliament,  he  trusted 
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that  the  people  of  this  country  cvoiild  unite,  and  no  longer 
consider  the  revolted  Colonies  as  struggling  for  the  privi- 
leges of  British  subjects,  but  as  a  sovereign  independent  state, 
leagued  with  a  foreign  enemy,  for  our  destruction.  Measures 
of  force  were  therefore  become  necessary,  measures  calculated 
to  defeat  and  dissolve  so  unnatural  alliance,  whatever  ap- 
pearances might  in  some  particulars  indicate  to  the  contrary  ; 
but  that  the  spirit  and  resources  of  this  country,  were  yet 
fully  equal  to  the  chastisement  of  both  our  declared  foes  and 
rebellious  subjects, 

Earl  of  Plymouth  seconded  the  ipotion,  and  touched  on  the 
several  points  whiph  had  been  spoken  to  by  the  noble  Duke. 
He  confessed  that  our  affairs  were  in^  very  dangerous  way; 
that  the  present  was  a  most  inauspicious  period,  and  called 
pressingly  for  the  instant  aid  of  every  heart  and  hand  in  the 
kingdom  to  ward  off  the  blow,  now  meditating  against  us, 
and  punish  the  faithless  arid  perfidious  aggressor, 

,His  Lordship  professed  himself  entirely  of  the  same  opinion 
of  the  nobleDuke,  that  nothing  but  the  most  rigorous  and  de-f 
cisive  measures  would  answer  any  good  erid;  nor  nothing  but 
force  procure  that  justice,  which  would  continue  to  be  with-j. 
held,  so  long  as  tne  aggressor  was  able  to  do  so.  The  ene» 
niies  of  this  country  must  first  feel  its  resentments  in  acts  of 
power  and  hostility  before  peace  could  be  restored  upon  a 
safe  or  honourable  footing.  Any  concession  on  our  part  must 
be  fatal :  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  were  .the 
gre^t  sources  of  our  wealth  and  national  power,  must  be  ruin- 
ed, if  Anierica  should  be  relinquished.  He  said,  he  lived  in 
agreat  manufacturing  county,  himself  [Worcestershire]  where 
hewas  a  daily  witness  to  the  distresses  of  both^he  manufacturers 
and  of  those  whom  they  employed.  The  manufacturers  had 
ceased  to  carry  on  their  business,  for  want  of  vent  or  market; 
and  the  working  mechanics  were  in  the  utmost  misery  and 
distress,  and  starving  for  want  of  employment.  He  could  re- 
late several  particular  instances  which  came  to  his  own  im- 
mediate knowledge,  but  he  should  only  say  generally,  that 
in  some  of  the  towns  imniediately  in  his  neighbourhood,  he 
was  acquainted  with  sortie  opulent  tradesmen 'Ind  manufac- 
turers, who  instead  of  employing  a  hundred  or  fifty  hands 
«ach,  did  not  now  employ  above  ten  or  fi^e,  or  in  that  pro- 
portion. Whence  he  concluded,  though  no  other  motive  of 
national  honour  or  proper  resentment  for  the  unprovoked  in- 
juries received  from  our  foreign  foes  and  rebellious  subjects, 
existed  for  pursuing  the  war  both  in  France  and  America, 
it  was  now  beconie  an  object  of  necessity,  in  order  to  procure 
a  vent  for  our  manufactures. 
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He^aid,  h^  had  often  heard  it  dwelt  upon  by  several  noble 
ILiOrdsin  that  House,  that  America  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
utmost  exertions  of  this  country ;  that  France  would  at  length 
interfifrc  in  her  support ;  and  frequently  since  he  had  heard 

treat  iqerit  taken  on  the  score  of  those  predictions;  but  the 
na!  event  thereof  was  not  yet  known,  nor  were  the  '(authors 
always  justified  in  what  they  said.  Among  other  assertions, 
he  remembered  to  have  heard  it  insisted  upon  from  the  same 
quarter,  that  the  militia,  if  called  out  into  actual  service, 
would  never  answer  the  ptirpose  of  national  defence :  the 
contrary  had  been  proved  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  He  believed,  those  who  were  most  san- 
guine in  this  opinion,  would  agree  with  him,  that  there 
never  appeared  a  finer  body  of  men,  nor  better  disciplined, 
considering  the  shortness  of  the  time  they  were  instructed  in 
th?  use  of  arms.  He  therefore  had  no  doubt,  but  several  other 
predictions  of  the  same  tendency  would  be  proved  ec^ually 
erroneous;  the  passage  in  the  speech  contained  the  fullest 
refutation  of  what  had  been  so  confidently  pronounced  on  this 
bead;  for  he  could  affirm  it  was  literally  true,  but  the  per- 
sonal testimony  of  his  Majesty  put  it  beyond  doubt ;  ^'  his 
beting  a  witness  of  that  public  spirit,  steady  ardour,  and  that 
love  of  their  country,  which  animate  and  unite  all  ranks  of 
his  faithful  subjects,  and  which  cannot  fai!  of  making  this 
country  safe  at  home,  and  respected  abroad." 

His  Lordship  concluded,  with  giving  it  as  his  firm  opinion, 
that  the  measures  recommended  from  the  throne  w,ere  the  best, 
if  not  the  only  means  now  left  of  procuring  public  safety, 
and  of  avoiding  that  public  disgrace  and  ignominy,  which 
must  follow  any  concession  or  humiliating  terms  which  a  mis- 
taken prudence  and  timidity  might  suggest,  or  an  insolent  and 
perfidious  enemy  think  proper  to  prescribe.  He  would  there- 
fore give  his  hearty  assent  to  the  addre;5S  moved  by  the  noble 
Duke. 

Earl  of  Coventry  rose,  he  said,  to  repeat  his  former  opinion 
respecting  America,  which  had  never  altered  since  it  became 
a  subject  of  debate  of  late  years  in  that  House,  but  had  been 
uniformly  directed  to  impress  this  one  important  truth  on 
their  Lordships,  which  was,  that  the  attempt  to  coerce  Ame- 
rica, be  the  events  of  war  ever  50  favourable,,  was  a  measure 
hazardous  in  the  onSet,  seemingly  impracticable  in  the  exe- 
cution, and  if  even  prosperous,  mfinitely  pernicious  and  im- 
politic. This  was  an  opinion,  he  ever  held,  and  would  never 
retract.  He  wished,  in  the  language  of  a  noble  l»ord  in  that 
House  [Lord  Bute]  on  a  former  occasion^  to  have  that  opi- 
nion 
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nion  engraved  on  his  tomb-stone.  The  noble  Lord  applied 
the  saying  to  the  peace  of  Paris.  He  did  not  mean  by  the 
allusion  to  censure  that  peace ;  he  believed  it  was  the  best 
that  could  be  made^  allowing  for  the  then  existing  circum* 
Utahces  of  this  country^  and  the  general  state  of  affairs  ia 
Europe;  but  while  he  acknowledged  this^  he  wished  to  be 
clearly  understood,  that  although  he  meant  no  reflection  on 
its  author,  that  the  bad  use  of  that  peace  since  its  ratification^ 
was  the  grand  source,  he  apprehended,  from  whence  all  out 
present  public  calamities  had  flowed. 

As  to  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  Duke,  he  could  by 
no  means  assent  to  it  in  its  present  form,  and  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  drawn  up.  Being  averse  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  American  war,  in  every  precedent  stage,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected,  that  he  would  lend  his  approbation  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  when  so  many  additional  reasons  confirmed  nim 
in  his  former  dissent.  He  did  not  come  prepared  to  propose 
any  atnendment,  nor  did  he  see  what  amendment  could  meet 
his  ideas,  without  altering  the  tenor  of  the  whole  address : 
otherwise,  he  should  very  readily  support  every  measure  which 
would  go  to  separate  the  idea  of  making  war  upon  France, 
distinctly  from  America*  So  far  he  was  ready  to  co-operate 
in  any  steps  necessary  for  carrying  on  a  war  against  our  foreign 
foes  5  but  he  begged  leave  to  repeat,  that  experience  had 
strengthened  his  former  opinion,  and  sirpplied  him  with  ad* 
ditional  reasons,  arising  both  internally  and  externally,  to 
advise  a  discontinuance  of  hostilities  against  America,  as  the 
only  means  left  of  restoring  thdt  country  to  the  British  em- 
pire>  or  at  least  inducing  her  to  act  a  neutral  part. 

To  go  into  the  question,  as  it  presented  itself  to  their  Lord- 
ship'fe,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  it  previously,  as  con- 
nected with  many  relative  and  collateral  circumstances.  This 
could  be  only  drawn  from  facts,  or  from  fair  and  candid 
reasonings  on  those  facts.  The  former  would  be  the  actual 
^tate  of  this  country,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest, 
and  at  present;  to  compare  those  periods,  and  from  Ihencc 
determine  on  the  probability  of  success.  The  same  mode  of 
investigation  would  be  nfecessary  in  respect  of  America;  look 
at  her,  see  what  she  was,  and  what  she  is.  He  would,  how- 
ever, as  the  point  of  most  immediate  consequence,  consider 
the  internal  and  external  state  of  this  country* 

This  heaftirmed,  whenproperlyconsijdered,  would  be  found 
tobemostdeplorabfeindeed !  Our  armies  were  either  moulder- 
ng  away,  by  death,  desertion,  and  sickness,  or  reduced  by  loss 
n  battle  5  were  defeated  or  captives,  or  acting  upon  the  de- 
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fensivc;  Our  navy  was  far  from  being  in  that  formidable  and 
respectable  st  ul  ii  was  hoped  and  expected.  Our  manufac- 
turers were  uiieiu ployed,  and  starving,  and  burthensome  to 
their  respecriv.  parishes,  as  had  been  well  observed  by  the 
noble  Earl,  who  seconded  the  address.  Our  commerce  was 
declining  or  suspended ;  and  was  carried  on,  upon  such  a, 
risque,  and  on  such  high  premiums  of  insurance,  as  to  ren- 
der it  but  of  small  advantage  to  the  merchant,  and  burthen- 
some  to  the  consumer.  .Public  credit  drawing  fast  towards 
annihilation.  Our  stocks  fallen,  nearly  as  low  as  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war;  and  their  ruin  suspended  only  by 
a  threadj  which  the  least  adverse  accident  would  probably 
cut  asunder.  Private  dissipation  and  public  rapine,  daily 
encreasing*  Divided  councils  and  a  general  inattention  to 
the  concerns  of  the  nation,  almost  universally  spread  through 
every  rank  of  people.  Without  allies^  upon  motives  of 
mere  interest,  or  friends,  from  motives  of  affection,  formed^ 
he  said,  but  the  rough  outlines  of  the  causes  of  our  weakness. 
Such asceneofnational  distress,  and  external  imbecility,  must 
give  the  most  heart-felt  concern,  to  the  few  who  had  still  the 
honour  and  interest  of  their  country  implanted  in  their  minds. 
He  acknowledged,  that  it  was  a  melancholy  picture,  but  if 
it  was  a  faithful  one,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  the 
public;  because,  without  knowing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  evil,  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  a  proper  remedy. 
A  thorough  reformation,  he  said,  if  the  facts  stated  by  him 
were  true,  (which  he  believed  would  hardly  be  controverted) 
became  absolutely  necessary.  The  constitution  must  be 
brought  back  to  its  first  principles.  Pensions,  sinecures,  and 
all  the  engines  ofa  corrupt  gov erment,  must  be  totally  aban- 
doned. The  Augean  stable  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed;  pub* 
lie  spirit  must  be  cultivated,  encouraged,  and  nourished  by 
those,  who  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and  private  and  per- 
sonal interest  made  to  give  w^y  to  that  of  the  public  state. 
But  we  have  lost  the  man,  said  he,  who  was  equal  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  Herculean  task  [Lord  Chatham] .  Alas ! 
he  is  no  more;  we  have  lost  the  man,  who,  by  his  example, 
was  capable  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  public  virtue,  of  bringing 
it  to  maturity,  of  calting  it  into  the  service  of  the  state,  and 
to  the  most  glorious  purposes.  While  we  had  that  man, 
whom  I  esteemed  as  the  Palladium  of  his  country,  I  looked 
upon  this  island  as  invincible  ;  since  he  went,  lit^e  the  Tro- 
jans, I  begin  to  despair.  Yet  we  should  not  become  despe- 
rate, but  resolve  to  wisely  employ  the  means  still  in  our 
power.    Wc  should  still  hope  for  the  best,  were  our  councils 

judiciously 
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judiciously  directed.     Let  lis  but  once  get  rid  of  this  Anieri- ' 
can  war,  and  I  doubrnot,  but  We  shall  be  still  able  to  couu-  ' 
teractand  baffle  the  designs  of  all  our  enemies,  however  nu- 
merous and  formidable.     The  point  he  should  particularly " 
speak  to,  for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  was  how  we  were  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  owr  present  difficulties,  and  avoid  the: 
absolute  ruin  of  the  empire,  or  rather  the  remaining  part  of  it. 
This  chiefly,  he  thought,  depended  upon  putting  a  speedy 
end  to  the  American  war,  and  the  mode  of  doing  it.     To 
determine  which,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the  question 
in  three  different  points- of  view,  as  presenting  so  many  dif- 
ferent measures. 

Should  it  be  effected,  by  adopting  a  new  system  of  coercion  ? 
By  declaring  America  independent  ?  Or  determining  nothing 
as  to  the  second  question,  and  only  withdrawing  our  fleets 
and  armies? 

On  the  first  of  these  he  asked,  was  it  practicable,  would  it 
be  wise,  to  risque  further  events,  which  might  lead  to  defeat 
and  inevitable  ruin?  Here  he  contrasted  the  state  of  this 
country,  at  this  time,  with » what  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  three  last  campaigns.  Were  our  armies  more 
numerous,  or  better  disciplined  after  the  loss  of  so  mariy  thou- 
sands, than  before  we  lost  a  single  man?  Were  our  finances 
upon  a  better  footing,  after  expending  thirty-five  millions  of 
money,  than  before  we  spent  a  shilling?  Was  America  weak- 
er, now  when  joined  with  France,  than  when  she  contended 
with  us  single  handed  ?  Or  was  the  distance  lessened,  and  the 
winds  and  waves  become  more  obedient  to  our  comrhand  ? 
Had  we  now  more  able  and  experienced  generals  or  admirals  ? 
Had  we  procured  new  and  powerful  allies  ?  Were  we  better 
united?  Or  were  ministers  more  fully  confided  in?  These 
(]^uestions  he  said,  must  be  uniformly  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. What,  then,  could  be  our  motive  for  proscciiting  a 
war,  under  such  apparent  disadvantages  ?  The  general  an- 
swer given  was,  that  any  war,  however  dangerous  or  expen- 
sive, was  preferable  to  an  inglorious  peace.  He  contended, 
that  the  word  inglorious,  was  merely  a  relative  term;  that  it 
referred  to  the  existing  circumstances,  or  meant  nothing. 
What  might  seem  an  inglorious  peace,  utider  some  circum- 
stances, might  prove  a  very  wi^  and  honourable  one  under 
others.  On  this  ground,  he  fhould  think  going  to  war.(the 
events  of  which  no  man  could  foretel,  and  which,  if  unfavour-. 
able,  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  this  country)  would  beavery  ha-» 
zardous  experiment;  the  risque  and  the  probabilities  ought 
to  be  seriously  considered^  and  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
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t(^  balaheed;  For  bis  part^  so  &r  as  America  was  concern* 
^,  He  was  well  satisfied  that  a  war^  merely  taken  up  for 
eonquest^  or,uncoaditional  submission^  must  miscarry*  He 
therefore  conjured  tbeir  Lordships,  to  look  with  attention 
at  the  present  situation  of  public  affairs;  to  recollect  the  bad 
success  of  almost  eveiy  measure  pursued  against  America^ 
and  the  present  efifect  and  probable  consequences  of  the  war^ 
to  the  comtderce^  character,  and  glory  of  this  nation.  He 
doubted  not,  but  many  Lords,  who  bad  formerly  approved 
of  the  measures  of  administration^  from  a  hope  of  success^ 
now  thought  very  differently  of  those  measures;  that  they 
saw  the  American  war  as  a  matter  that  involved  infinite 
mischief  on  the  kingdom^  and  might>  if  pursued^  be  the 
cause  of  its  final  ruin. 

With  regard  to  the  second  qii^tion^  the  declaring  Ameri- 
ca independent,  it  was  what  struck  him,  as  the  wisest  step  to 
be  taken,  as  matters  now  stood.  ^^  Do  it  fairly,  do  it  fully, 
and  then  we  shall  have  leisure  to  punish  France  for  her  per- 
fidy, and  to  recover  ourselves  from  the  danger  and  damage 
we  have  long  been  exposed  to,  and  have  already  in  part  so 
Severely  felt.^'  It  was  madness  to  persevere  in  pursuing  an 
object,  now  becothe  utterly  impracticable  to  attain.  Ame- 
rica might  yet  court  a  political  commerce  with  this  country ; 
if  not,  she  might  find  it  her  interest  to  form  a  commercial 
one  with  it;  and  though  she  should  decline  either,  he  thought 
it  much  better  to  cease  hostilities  against  her>  because  if  we 
could  derive  no  advantage  in  the  way  of  friendship,  measures 
of  force  must  inevitably  terminate  inrour  destruction. 

The  third  question,  that  of  withdrawing  our  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, substantially  amounted  to  the  second,  which  could  not 
be  put  in  practice  without  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  Ame- 
rican independence,  though  not  an  avowed  one.  Besides, 
withdrawing  the  troops  without  such  an  acknowledgment, 
would  bear  the  appearance  of  a  dormant  claim,  suspended, 
but  not  relinquished,  arid  would  create  an  enmity,  jealousy, 
and  ill-will,  little  short  of  a  continuance  of  actual  hostilities. 
Such  therefore  being  the  casc,anc^  the  probable  circumstances 
of  either  of  the  other  measures,  he  would  advise  the  declaring 
of  America  at  once  independent^  and  suilering  her  to  be- 
come a  separate  state. 

His  JLordship  declared,  what  he  how  said  contained  his 
jreal  sentiments,  abstracted  from  any  views  of  party  or  any 
mher  motives  whatev(?r,  but  art  earnest  and  anxious  desire 
of  rescuing  his  country  from  the  ruin  w-hich  seemed  ready  to 
burst  on  it*  Ifc  had  given  them  fliUy,  but  cautiously }  wish- 
ing 
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ing  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  one  man,  or  set  of  tncn. 
He  was  convinced,  however  prevalent  a  contrary  opinion 
might  be,  this  country  could  never  recover  its  former  glory 
and  lustre,  till  the  government  was  new  modelled  |  how  fef 
that  might  be  practicable^  he  did  not  pretend  to  say.  His 
Lordship  concluded  by  assuring  their  Lordships,  that  he 
would  be  extremely  glad  to  agree  with  the  address,  were  it  iii 
his  power  tb  do  so,  consistently  with  his  conscience ;  but 
lie  could  never  think  of  approving  of  any  system  of  war> 
which  would  directly  or  eventually  go  to  advise  his  Majesty 
to  a  further  prosecution  of  that  against  America* 

Earl  of  Bristol.  It  is  with  the  greatest  concern,  and  no 
less  reluctance>  that  I  find  myseU  obliged  to  oppose  a  mo-^ 
tion  which  seems  to  convey  any  appearance  of  expressing  our 
attachment,  affection,  and  duty  for  his  Majesty.  Nor  woul<| 
J  now  do  it,  though  compelled  to  it  by  that  duty  I  owe  my 
King  and  iny  country,  did  I  not  feel  a  consciousness  that 
every  action  of  my  life  has  been  such  as  must  convince  the 
Whole  world  of  my  invariable  attachment,  affection^  and 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  his  family  ;  which  is  firmly  rooted 
in  my -heart,  and  was  in*  my  earliest  days  nourisbea  by  the 
principles  of  whigism,  that  has  ever  distinguished  my  family^^ 
and  from  which  no  consideration  whatever  shall  make  ma 
deviate. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  most  undoubtedly  continue  to  exert 
the  privilege  which,  thank  God,  our  ancestors  left  us,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  the  times,  We  are  not  as  yet  deprived 
of;  that  of  speaking  openly  to  your  Lordships. 

My  Lords,  the  deplorable  situation  of  this  country,  the 
integrity  of  Parliament,  and  the  honour  and  reputatwn  of 
every  one  of  your  Lordships,  requires  it  from  your  Lord- 
ships particularly,  and  from  every  man  who  has  an  inde- 
Eendent  way  of  thinking,  and  who  values  the  constitution  of 
is  country,  and  the  welfare  of  our  sovereign,  preferable  to 
every  other  consideration.  My  Lords,  I  therefore  rise  to  tell 
you  my  reasons  why  I  cannot  give  my  assent  to  such  an 
address  as  this  is  ;  an  address  that  comes  here  drawn  up  by 
cither  the  ostensible  or  the  hidden  minister,  to  echo  back  hif 
own  words  that  we  have  just  heard  from  the  throne,  and 
which  are  now  to  be  sprinkled  with  fulsome  commendations 
of  his  own  destructive  counsels ;  which  counsels  have  nearly 
brought  these  once  flourishing  kingdoms  to  ruin  ;  the  once 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  them  tobeggan^,  and  a  once  great  and 
free  people  almost  to  slavery.  No,  my  Lords,  consider  the  de- 
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j>lorabte  situation  of  vour  country,  and  let  us,  as  has  been 
tW  ancient  custom  of  former  Parliaments,  let  us  at  least 
idspend  such  shameful  adulations^  and  first  examine  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  enquire  into  the  Jieavy  burthens 
the  people  groan  under,  into  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  the 
greatest  part  of  tlie  empire,  into  the  disagreeable  disap- 
jtointments  of  our  armies  by  land  and  sea,  mto  the  alarm- 
ing situation  and  almost  total  ruin  of  the  fleet,  intci 
the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  a  whole  army  at  Saratoga ;  en- 
quire into  the  dismission  of  so  many  commanders  in  chief  by 
tea  and  land,  without  any  reasons  assigned,  by  which  the. 
fcation  is  deprived  of  judging  to  whom  they  are  to  im- 
ptUe  all  these  sad  disasters  ;  which  the  people  have  a  right 
io  demand,  after  having  given  the  immense  sums,  which 
they  have,  and  which  they  can  no  longer  support,  without 
«ome  prospect  of  a  total  and  speedy  change  of  men  and 
measures* 

Let  these,  my  Lords,  be  our  objects  of  enquiry,  as. 
ibey  are  very  justly  the  first  objects  of  the  nation's  atten- 
tion I  and  if  you  wish  to  prove  yourseh^is  the  guardians  of 
the  people,  (the  most  noble  and  most  valuable  title  a  peer 
can  boast  of)  instead  of  being  thought  the  hired  dependants 
of  a  minister^  (th€  most  abject  and  degrading  title  any  man 
can  have)  let"  the  enquiries,  I  say,  be  our  first  and  chief 
employments  j '  and  according  to  our  resolutions  formed  upon 
an  impartial  scrutiny  on  these  heads,  then>  my  Lords,  pro- 
pose such  a  dutiful  address  to  the  throne,  as  your  own  ho- 
nour and  situation  dictates,  as  the  voice  and  sufferings  of  the 
people  call  for^  apd  such  as  our  duty  and  loyalty  to  his  Ma- 
jesty make  necessary. 

My  Lords,  the  grievances  of  the  people  are  innumerable, 
and  spring  from  a  chain  of  disappointments  that  have  been 
brought  on  by  counsels,  which  prove  the  counsellors  not  only 
unworthy  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  but  that  I  fear  they 
cannot  be  true  friends  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  and  con- 
sequently no  friends  to  our  glorious  constitution.  These 
grievances  flow  also,  from  a  duplicity  and  utter  incapacity 
of  those  who  appear  the  ostensible  respondents  for  some  of 
the  most  material  offices  of  tfie  administration. 

The  heavy  burthens  which  the  people  groan  under  are 
such5  as  I  need  not  describe,  they  are  too  sufficientlv  felt 
by  every  oneof  your  Lordships  ;  and  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom^ who  do  not  partake  of  those  emoluments,  pensions, 

and 
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and  perquisites,  which  have  been,  and  are  still  so  shamefully^ 
^nd  so  lavishly  scattered  upon  the  betrayers  of  the  people. 

The  loss  of  tUe  greatest  part  of  the  empire,  alas !  nay  liordjj^ 
that  is  also  too  obvious  to  need  my  reciting ;  let  the  blood  and 
treasure  hourly  ebbing  out  of  these  kingdoms,  and  which  are 
sent  3000  miles  across  the  ocean,  vainly  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
tect the  little  remains  of  a  vast  continent,  prove  the  truth  of 
that  assertion. 

The  disappointment  of  our  arms  by  land  and  sea  needs  no 
other  proore  than  the  different  manoeuvres  of  our  great  array  • 
in  America,  and  the  untrophied  return  of  our  fleets  into 
port  every  where.  The  alarming  situation,  and  almost  total 
ruin  of  our  navy,  is  well  known,  and  is  what  I,  shall  tak^ 
some  other  opportunity  to  expatiate  upon.  The  dismission  or 
recall  of  so  many  commanders  in  chief  by  land  and  sea,  with* 
out  any  enquiries,  is  unheard  of,  and  whether  they  were 
dissmissed,  or  had  leave  to  return  to  their  commands,  if  they 
are  superseded  by  others,  before  the  busy  scene  of  action  is 
closed,  it  is  much  the  same  ;  if  no  leave  is  given  for  such 
dismission,  we  must  suppose  those  officers  hardly,  cruelly^, 
and  unjustly  dealt  by,  because,  it  leaves  a  suspicion  which 
you  thereby  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  wipe  off*. 

My  Lords,  I  could  enumerate  evils  that  have  sprung  from 
each  of  these  diflerent  heads,  that  would  employ  the  whole 
day,  as  I  could  upon  some  others  of  as  great  consequence  with 
regard  to  the  fleet,  but  which,  as  I  told  your  Lordships,  I 
shall  take  some  other  opportunity  for.  I  see  in  the  counter  - 
nances  of  many  of  your  Lordships,  that  these  evils  are  too  re- 
cent, they  are  too  generally  known  and  felt,  to  require  rny 
further  dwelling  upon.  And  I  am  certain  that  many  of 
your  Lordships,  who  fcrmerly  thought  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  ministers,  by  way  of  giving  them  what  was  called 
a  fair  trial,  have  since  condemned  almost  every  step  that  has 
been  taken  in  consequence  of  such  support.  Do  not  there- 
fore, my  Lords,  make  yourselves  farther  accessary  to  the  crimen 
of  such  ministers,  by  continuing  that  support,  but  endea- 
vour to  atone  for  the  past  by  uniting  in  delivering  the  King 
and  the  nation  from  the  continuance  of  such  pernicious  coun- 
sellors. I  shall  therefore  hope,  my  Lords,  you  will  suspend 
any  address,  till  you  have  taken  the  present  state  of  the  nation 
into  your  consideration,  and  then  found  one  thereupon. 

Earl  of  Effingham  condemned  the  speech  and  the  address 
in  the  strongest  terms.  He  said  the  minister  had  put  words 
into  the  King's  mputh, -which  tended  to  hold  forth  an  idea, 
that  Parliamenthadplannjed  the  measures  which  had  foraseries 
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years  betm  pursued  respecting  America.     The  contrary  was 
notorioiTSj  Parliament  had  been  kept  in  all  possible  igno- 
lancc  by  administration,  who  alone  had  plarified  those  mea- 
cnre»  which  had  proved  so  destructive  to  Great  Britain,  and 
to  which  the  lo&s  of  America  w*as  solely  ascribaWe.     That 
all  alonff  indeed,  the  ministry  had  artfully  endeavoured  ta 
colour  their  bad  policy,  under  the  name  of  the  King,  and 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament.     That  they  had  presum- 
ed to  say  the  whole  war  was  planned  by  his  Majesty,  whose 
plan  it  no  more  was  than  it  was  his.     His  Majesty  had  too 
tnuch  generosity  to  have  schemed  a  system  so  opposite  to  every 
idea  of  liberality,  justice,  and  humanity.   His  Lordship  went 
en  to  shew  in  what  other  points  the  words  of  the  speech  and 
address  were  fallacious  and  ill  founded :  he  said,  that  so  far 
from  attempting  to  conciliate  matters,  administration  had, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  done  every  thing  to 
aggravate  America,  and  widen  the  breach  between  her  and 
the  mother  country  ;  that  therefore  what  the  speech  called 
conciliatory  measures,  might  properly  be  ranked  among  their 
rigorous  and  active  exertions.     Pie  blamed  them  for  their 
repeated  assurances  to  Parliament  that  France  would  not  in- 
terfere, and  begged  them  to*  recollect  that  they  had  heard 
again  and  again,  at  least  from  one  side  of  the  f  louse,  that 
xTZXitt  would  certainly,  according  to  her  constant  practice,, 
take  advantage  of  our  embarrassments,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
trieve her  credit.     The  Earl  went  over  the  ground  of  the 
arguments  of  administration  last  session,  and  in  particular 
accused   the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  of  having  failed  in 
bis  promise  to  the  House  respecting  the  state  of  the  navy. 
The  noble  Earl,  he  said,  had  declared,  **  that  in  his  opi- 
nion no  person  ougiit  to  hold  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  unless  he  always  took  care  to  have  at  home  a 
larger  force  than  the  House  of  Bourbon  could  send  against 
us,'*     Has  this  been  the  case  as  yet,  although  only  one 
branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  in  arms^'against  us  } 
On  the  contrary  were  We  not  inferior  every  where  ?  That 
is    (he  begged   to   be  understood)    wherever  our  fleets  met 
the  fleets  of  France.     His  Lordship  spoke  of  tiic  affair  off 
Brest;  and  after  having  in  a  loose  and  desultory  manner  ad- 
verted to  various  other  particulars,  concluded  with  objecting 
to  the  address. 

Earl  of  Suffolk  said,  that  the  noble  Earl  [Coventry]  bad 
opened  his  speech  with  sayinor,  that  he  never  retracted  his 
opinion  rcsoccting  America,  He  could  truly  affirm  the  same. 

The 
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The  noble  earl  had  likewise  imputed  all  our  misfortunei  to 
the  corruptions,  and  public  and  private  vices  of  the  Umcs  j 
and  supposed,  that  no  measures  of  fiatc  received  the  uaxiQion 
of  Parliament,  till  preceded  by  a  thorough  reformation-  For 
his  part,  he  could  answer  for  one,  that  his  conduct  was  not 
influenced  by  any  such  motives.  He  had  neither  pension, 
sinecure,  nor  reversion,  and  he  could  safely  add,  thought 
placed  in  a  very  high  office  under  his  sovereign,  he  was  uu-i- 
conscious  of  being  actuated  by  any  other  motives,  but  a 
zeal  and  duty  for  the  interests  of  bis  King  and  country^ 
When  therefore  he  gave  his  sentiments,  either  in  his  official 
situation,  or  as  a  member  of  that  House,  he  fhoidd  conli* 
nne  to  give  them  without  reserve  ;  little  regarding  whal  in- 
terpretation might  be  put  upon  them ;  being  perfectly  satis- 
fied of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  intentions* 

He  said,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  rising  thus  early,  had  not 
he- perceived  a  chasm  in  the  debate;  and  lest  being  called  uikmi 
by  a  noble  Earl  ov^r  the  way  [EffinghamJ  to  explain,  his 
silence  should  be  deemed  either  as  proceedmg  from  inattov- 
tion  to  the  House,  or  admitting  what  had  been  urged  by 
the  noble  Lord,  to  ho,  true  as  stated.  [His  Lordship  how- 
ever forgetting  the  question  put  to  him  by  tlxe  noble  Earl, 
proceeded  without  further  notice.] 

The  noble  Earl  [Coventry]  said,  that  several  noble  Lords 
who  supported  the  American  measures,  had  been  taught  fay 
experience  to  givQ  them  up,  it  might  be  a  very  gof>d  reason; 
but  since  the  last  session,  circumstances  had  chane:cd,  that 
reason  might  operate  with  several  other  noble  Lords  to  change 
their  sentmients,  on  account  of  a  different  face  of  affairs. 
TUq  coritest  originally  existed  between  Gieat  Britain  and  her 
Colonies;  the  grouhds  of  contest  were  shifted;  itwasuo 
longer  a  question,  whether  America  was  to  submit,  but  whor 
ther  she  would  accept  of  the  most  mild  and  equitable  terms, 
(Bven  according  to  her  own  ideas;  or  be  considered  as  an  open 
enemy,  in  alliance  with  a  perfidious  aud  dangerous  foe :  so 
that  although  it  might  be  the  opinion  of  severalof  their  Lord- 
ships, that  America  some  time  since  was  not  worth  the  risque 
and  expcnceof  recovering,  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
British  crown,  the  question  was  now  quite  different ;  it  was, 
whether  we  should  submit  to  France  and  America,  and  per- 
mit them  to  dictate  their  owa  terms.  In  this  view,  the  se- 
veral negatives  given  to  the  motion  plainly  amounted  to  this? 
We  vvilTnot  support  you  against  France;  it  being,  in  the 

f  resent  state  of  affairs,  impossible  to  separate,  even  in  idea, 
Vance  from  America.     Indeed  the  Congress  have  told  the 
Commissionersdirectly  so;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that ijuttiu^ 
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against  Prance ;  if  a  war  with  America  should  be  involved 
in  a  resistance  to  the  perfidious  and  insolent  demands  of 
France,  that  was  not  miputable  either  to  the  ministers. 
Parliament,  or  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  a  just  war ;  \l 
was  now  become  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  public  security,  as  the  preservation  of  our  national  in- 
terests ;  those,  therefore,  who  might  vote  for  the  address,  af 
moved,  would  vote  for  that  security,  and  those  interests. 

Earl  of  D^rhy  hoped,  he  should  not  be  charged  with  in* 
consistency  of  conduct,  in  speaking  and  voting  against  the 
address  moved  by  the  noble  Duke,  for  he  still  was  steady  to 
the  principle  first  taken  up  and  maintained  by  him,  botn  ia 
the  other  House  and  here,   which  was,  that  Great  Britaia 
as:  the  parent  state,  had  a  right  to  tax  America,  for  certain 
purposes,  and  on  particular  occasions ;  such  as  either  re-; 
gapded  the  general  defence  of  the  empire,  or  were  directed 
to  its  collective  strength,  and  the  joint  prosperity  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  it  was  composed.    He  was  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  strenuously  supported  administration 
in  the  endeavouring  to  establish  tqat  right :  but  finding  the 
attempt  to  have  failed,  by  the  weak  and  mipolitic  conduct  of 
ministers,    and  deeming  it  now  totally  impracticable,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  withhold  his  farther  support  from  men 
unworthy  of  public  confidence,  and  from  measures,  which, 
must  inevitably  miscarry,  he  feared,  in  the  best  and  most 
able  hands.    The  moment  of  success  was  passed,  and  ruin 
would,  in  all   human  probability,  be  the  consequence  of 
attempting  to  catch  at  t|iat,  which  was  now  for  ever  beyond 
our  reach.     His  Lordship  said,  he  could  not  restrain  the  in-r 
dignation  he  felt  at  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  spoke  last,  relative  to  the  means  intended  to  be  adopted 
in  future  against  America;  which  he  presumed  implied  in 
intention  or  burning  her  towns,  butchering  her  innocent  and 
defenceless   inhabitants,    in    cold   blood ;     massacring  old 
men,   women,  and  every  degree  of  the  defenceless  of  both 
sexes,  to  the  infant  on  the  breast :  of  relying  solclv  on  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  or  in  the  language  of  the  noble 
Earl,  upon  a  former  occasion,  the  having  recourse  to  those 
means  which  Grod  and  nature  had  put  into  our  hands.    Hig 
Lordship  was  here  proceeding  with  great  vehemence,  and 
branding  the  authors  and  advisers  of  so  horrid  and  diabolical 
a  plan  of  coercion,  with  the  most  pointed  epithets,  when 

Lord  Suffolk  being  called  upon  by  him  to  explain,  his  Lord-» 
ship  rose  and  observed,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  extremely 
improper,  to  be  thus  specifically  called  upon,  by  any  speaker, 

ir\ 
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in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  explain.  When  he  thought 
proper  to  teply  to  the  noble  Earl,  he  would  give  such  an  an- 
swer as  his  own  judgment  should  suggest  5  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  debate,  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  contrary  to  order, 
to  be  thus  pressed  to  give  a  negative  or  affirmative  to  the  in- 
terpretation put  by  the  noble  Earl  upon  a  passage  in  his 
speech. 

Karl  of  Derby  proceeded.  He  avowed  his  ignorance  of  the 
mere  forms  of  debate,  and  asked  pardon  of  the  House  and  the 
noble  Earl,  if  he  had  transgressed  them.  He  however  sub* 
mitted  to  their  Lordships,  wnether  he  had  betrayed  any  want 
of  candour,  as  he  had  taken  up  the  expressions  wnich  alarmed 
him,  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  noble  Earl  had  delivered  them. 
The  noble  Earl's  refusing  to  reply,  and  only  calling  him  to 
order  for  a  breach  of  the  usages  of  the  debate,  served  &rthcr  to 
confirm  him,  that  his  suspicions  were  Mrell  founded;  he  there«> 
fore  was  well  warranted  in  affirming,  that  this,  and  this  only, 
was  the  true  construction  of  the  objectionable  words,  and 
what  they  fairly  imported,  which  he  would  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, to  be  a  most  inhumane,  barbarous  mode  of  making . 
war,  and  no  less  cruel  than  impolitic  5  because  it  would  teach 
our  enemies  to  retalliate,  and  leave  our  own  subjects,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  open  to  all  the  horrors  of  similar  cruelty 
and  barbarity  both  in  respect  of  their  lives  and  properties. 

His  Lordship  went  into  a  general  condemnation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministry,  respecting  General  Burgoyne,  and  was 
extremely  severe  upon  administration,  for  the  treatment  of  his 
relation.  He  likewise  went  into  a  general  detail  of  what  he 
called  their  shameful  conduct  towards  almost  every  admiral 
and  general  who  had  accepted  of  a  superior  command,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  contest  with  America.  He 
described  General  Burgoyne  as  an  officer  who  bad  done  his 
utmost  to  serve  his  country,  and  who  had  been  most  cruelly 
dealt' with,  and  treacherously  treated,  by  those  to  whose  igno- 
rance and  incapacity  that  fatal  expedition  under  his,  com- 
mand ^might  be  fairly  imputed.  Ministers,  he  insisted,  had 
taken  up  measures  by  hearfay,  and  adopted  them  without  ex- 
amination; they  planned  by  guess,  and  decided  at  random  | 
their  system  was  founded  m  doubt,  and  was  now  defended 
by  treachery  and  deceit.  The  proposed  war  bore  the  worst 
complexion.  Canibals  and  savages  would  be  ashamed  of  it; 
It  was  mean,  it  was  cowardly,  to  punish  when  conquest  was 
felinquished ;  it  was  a  gratification  of  the  worst  and  most  un- 
manly of  passionsr  being  founded  in  that  diabolical  principle 
VouXIIL  ..        C  of 
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of  doing  mischief  for  mischiefs  sake ;  it  was  unworthy  of 
Christians,  unwoithy  of  Britons,  and  unworthy  of  men. 

His  Lordship  next  adverted  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  [Plymouth]  who  liad  seconded  the  address,  respect- 
ii^  the  miserable  and  distressed  state  of  the  manufacturers  and 
m<»chanics  in  the  several  towns  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and 
said,  he  drew  a  very  different  conclusion  from  the  same  pre*. 
in5s2s  5  for  instead  of  their  being"  reasons  to  go  to  war  with 
France  and  America  united,  he  thought  they  afforded  the 
most  self•e^^dcnt  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  to  rush 
blindly  into  a  war,  which,  if  prosecuted  on  the  plan  apv 
proved  of  in  the  address,  must,  instead  of  alleviating  those 
■miseries,  so  pathetically  described  by  the  noble  Earl,  increase 
•  them  tenfold. 

This  was  a  new  mode  of  remedying  one  evil,  by  introduce- 
ing  another  of  infinitely  greater  magnitude.  The  noble  Earl 
had  spoken  only  of  the  distress  of  the  towns  in  his  own  im«r 
mediate  neighbourhood,  he  could  contribute  to  multiply  the 
examples,  swell  the  melancholy  catalogue,  and  heighten  the 
picture;  there  was  not  a  trading,  commercial,  or  manu* 
facturing  town  in  the  kingdom,  he  believed,  which  had  not 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  felt  the  dire  effects  of  the  present 
wan  He  could  speak  with  confidence  of  some  in  his  owa 
neighbourhood.  The  once-flourishing  and  opulent  town 
of  Liverpool,  near  whicli  he  lived,  afforded  a  most  melan- 
choly proof  of  the  innumerable  mischiefs  caused  by  the  present 
war ;  it  would  have  been  ruined,  but  for  the  success  of  its 
privateers,  And  the  uncommon  spirit  of  enterprize  with  which 
its  inhabitants  of  cver\'  rank  united  themselves;  their  eflbrts 
had  indeed  been  remarkably  successful.  It  however  was  a 
known  fact,  that  tljere  was  an  end  to  their  good  fortune.  Pri- 
vateering would  not  long  continue  a  lucrative  trade;  the 
success  could  be  felt  but  by  a  few,  and  when  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  it  were  scattered  and  sunk  in  the  general  mass,  the 
former  distresses  of  the  merchants  and  traders  would  shortly 
return,  a  few  fortunate  adventurers  only  excepted. 

His  Lordship  returned  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war, 
which  had  been  hinted  by  the  noble  Earl  in  office.  He  said^ 
it  was  true,  our  coasts  were  pretty  well  guarded ;  but  let  their 
Lordships  seriously  reflect  on  the  danger  they  would  be 
liable  to,  from  the  depredations  of  French  frigates,  letters  of 
marque,  &c.  in  situations  far  distant  from  ports,  places  of 
defence,  &c.  in  which  event,  the  crews  of  those  vessels  acting 
upon  principles  equally  humane,  might  in  turn  become  thQ 
perpetrators  of  the  utmost  cruelty  and  brutality,       1 

The 
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The  Earl  declared  he  was  so  far  from  objecting  to  punig^i- 
itiff  the  perfidy  of  France,  that  he  really  thought  the  speech 
did  not  describe  the  conduct  of  that  court  in  terms  fufficientt 
ly  mat-king  and  fufficiently  abhorrent.  He  begged  the  Lordd 
in  office  to  recolle6t,  that  he  was  one  of  the  fii-ft  in  that 
,  Houfe  to  declare  he  thought  the  French  refcripts  an  abfor 
lute  declaration  of  war.  He  had  fo  much  of  the  English- 
man left,  that  he  felt  a  degree  of  indignation,  fcarcely  in 
his  power  to  keep  under  proper  bounds,  when  he  reflected  on 
the  mean,  the  unjust,  the  treacherous  part  France  had  acted 
respecting  Great  Britain;  that  he  was  ready  to  join  in  any 
proper  plan,  to  retalliate  on  a  foe  so  totally  aestitute  of  every 
good,  ev^ry  honest  principle.  That  it  was  however  right  for 
their  Lordships  to  consider  their  ability  and  situation,  as  far 
as  it  regarded  their  desires  to  punish  France;  a  man  was  not 
to  run  his  own  head  against  a  stone  wall,  in  order  to  be  re-' 
venged  of  another  person.  The  present  moment  was  unfa-, 
voupablej  it  was  neither  politic  nor  prudent  to  attempt  the 
chastisement  of  France  just  at  this  time.  France  had  joined 
America;  Spain  was  expected  to  join  France;  Holland,  as 
a  commercial  nation,  would  most  probably  enter  into  treaty 
with  America;  all  the  world  might  follow  the  example  of 
France!  Wbuld  ministers  go  to  war  with  all  the  world?  For 
if  their  sole  reason  for  going  to  war  with  France  now,  was 
her  having  entered  into  treaty  with  America,  the  same  rear 
.  Bon  might  involve  them  in  universal  war.  Let  them  consider 
our  losses,  the  state  of  our  finances,  the  state  of  our  forces. 
We  might  almost"t)e  said  to  be  without  men,  without  money, 
and  without  an  ally  ! 

His  Lordship,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  urged,  in  very 
strong  terms,  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  men  as  well  as  a 
change  of  measures. 

Bishop  of  Peterborough,  It  is  a  melancholy  justification 
of  their  opinion,  which  those  who  differ  from  the  majority  of 
your  Lordships  have  this  day  in  the  event  of  their  predictions, 
that  what  a  few  months  ago  was  only  probable  conjecture, 
is  now  history;  nor  needed  it  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
foresee,  that  measures,  planned  and  persevered  in,  on  partial 
and  erroneous  information,  must  soon  or  late  naturally^end 
in  disappointment  and  disgrace. 

Would  to  God  that  the  decrease  of  foreign  empire  were  the 
only  calamity  we  have  to  lament :  unhappily  for  us,  the  same 
system  of  councils  which  have  lost  the  empire  of  Americaj 
have  Ukevv4se  involved  us  in  a  ruinous  war  at  home. 

C  2  I  readily 
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,1  readily  agree  with  the  noble  Duke  who  moved  ihis  ad- 
dress^ in  laying  much  of  the  blame  on  the  perfidy  of  France, 
Her  conduct  has  certainly  not  been  consistent  with  the  mo- 
ral principles  of  truth  or  justice;  but  he  must  have  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  mankind,  who  could  trust  al- 
together to  those  principles  for  security,  against  the  interest 
and  ambition  of  a  rival  state,  whose  professed  objects  are 
wealth  and  empire. 

It  never  could  be  reasonably  expected  that  France,  of  so 
high  a  spirit  as  she  is,  should  forget  at  once  the  humiliation 
of  the  last  war,  and  neglect  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
we  ourselves  afforded  her,  to  retrieve  her  credit  and  gratify 
her  resentment. 

I  presume  not,  my  Lords,  however,  to  offer  any  opinion 
how  far  it  may  be  prudent  or  necessary  to  persist  in  a  war 
with  France.  We  seem  to  be  in  this  untoward  dilemma; 
either  we  must  submit  to  the  indignity  which  France  has  put 
upon  us,  or  for  the  same  reason  declare  war  against  every 
state  that  shall  dare  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
America. 

One  thing,  indeed,  appears  very  evident,  that  in  the  present 
situation  of  our  affairs,  while  it  is  seen  that  neither  our  force 
can  compel,  nor  our  propositions  lull  America  into  submis- 
sion; when  Great  Britain  is  drained  of  her  veteran  troops, 
and  Ireland  in  a  state  almost  defenceless  ;  when  thq  coasts  of 
France  are  covered  with  her  armies,  and  her  fleets  are  spread- 
iiig  over  the  oc|an ;  when  our  national  credit  is  so  low,  and 
the  debt  already  so  enormous ;  it  is  evident,  I  say,  that  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  contend  against  the  united  force  of 
France  and  America.  The  attempt  would  be  rashness,  and 
the  expence  of  even  victory  itself  probably  prove  our  ruin. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  give  my  assent  to  the  address,  as  moved 
by  the  noble  DuTce ;  because,  that  although  it  is  specious  in 
its  professions  of  support  against  the  common  enemy,  yet  it 
gives  not  the  least  reason  to  hope  we  are  to  withdraw  our  forces 
from  America. 

I  must,  however,  beg  your  Lordships,  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  whatever  may  have  fallen  from  me  upon  this 
subject,  has  proceeded  from  no  personal  or  private  view 
whatever ;  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  support  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
my  country. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  both,  if  Great  Britain,  while  pos- 
sessed of  these  blessings,  had  but  known  their  value,  and  been 

.         .  content 
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content  to  have  enjoyed  them,    with  an  equal  and  grateful 
-  mind. 

Still  fortunate  had  it  been  for  us,  if  the  warning  so  fre- 
quently repeated  had  been  attended  to  in  time,  to  have  pre- 
vented things  coming  to  this  fata]  extremity:  the  only  nope 
imder  God's  blessing  now  remaining,  is,  that  as  we  cannot 
but  be  sensible  of  our  political  errors,  we  may  have  virtue 
enough  ftill  left  to  acknowledge  them  j  and  that  henceforth, 
laying  aside  for  ever  the  vain  idea  of  unconditional  submission, 
we  may  once  more  return  to  those  principles  of  moderation, 
which  had  raised  this  country  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory, 
and  which  alone  can  ever  render  the  government  of  it  easy 
and  secure,  so  long  as  we  remain  a  brave  and  free  people. 

Earl  of  Sandwich.  It  has  been  altogether  unusual  for  me  to 
rise  on  such  a  day  as  this,  having  never  been  engaged  in  a 
debate  upon  the  address ;  nor  should  I  now,  were  it  not  to 
express  my  astonishment  at  the  attempt  made  to  put  an  un- 
qualified and  direct  negative  upon  the  whole  contents.  I  have 
been  almost  forty  years  a  member  of  this  House,  and  do  not 
recollect  another  instance,  in  which  a  negative  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  put  on  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne ;  for  what  does  such  a  negative  import,  in 
its  nature  and  effects  too,  when  considered  in  the  present  in- 
stance, but  that  although  his  majesty  comes  to  Parliament 
to  seek  the  aid  of  his  subjects,  towards  (^[efeating  and  repel- 
ling the  insidious  and  traiterous  designs  of  France,  openly 
abetted  by  our  rebel  subjects,  the  proposed  negative  sub- 
stantially answers,  ^*  we  will  not  ?"  The  usual,  I  may  say, 
the  invariable  mode  of  parliamentary  prooceeding,  is  when 
either  th^  contents  of  the  whole  speech  is  not  approved  of 
by  any  of  your  Lordships,  to  propose  an  amendment,  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  address,  but  the  title,  is  left  out,  and 
another  introduced  under  the  first  titb,  recommending  a 
contrary  or  a  varied  line  of  measures;  or  when  only  certain 
passages  are  objected  to,  by  moving  to  leave  them  out  ?  or 
lastly,  when  additional  measures  are  thought  necessary,  by- 
making  an  amendment  which  shall  contain  such  additional 
measures.  How  does  the  case  Hand  ?  Instead  of  keeping 
the  title:,  and  moving  to  leave  out  the  remainder  of  the  ad- 
dress, of  omitting  certain  passages,  or  adding  or  introducing 
another  paragraph  or  paragraphs,  the  constant  usage  of  Par- 
liament on  such  occasions,  we  hear  nothing  offered  this  night, 
but  a  simple  unconditional  negative. 

As  to  the  address  itself,^  considered  upon  every  principle 
of  sound  policy,  and  every  motive  of  propriety,  it  meets  with 

C  3.  my 
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Illy  most  hearty  approbation,  nor  can  I  perceive  a  single  ob- 
jection of  any  weight,  which  can  possibly  be  urged  against  it ; 
unless  an  incessant  desire  of  opposing  every  measure,  suggested 
by  the  present  administration,  be  sufficient  to  giveenerW  and 
force  to  every  thing  which  a  captious  desire  to  find  fault  may 
think  proper  to  direct  that  way.  I  entirely  unite  with  the 
noble  Earl  in  the  blue  ribbon,  in  his  idea  of  the  real  question^ 
and  approve  of  his  manner  of  stating  it.  "  His  Majesty  has 
.  told  his  Parliament,  and  told  them  truly,  that  the  kingdom 
is  in  danger,^'  and  asks  their  support  againft  France.  Will 
anv  one  of  your  Lordships  call  himsclfan  Englishman,  or 
a  Briton,  and  yet  refuse  your  support  againlT  a  foe,  who 
without  the  least  provocation,  has  broke  throurh  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  not  only  has  joined  America  upon  principles 
of  commerce,  b>it  has  actually  commenced  open  hostilities 
against  Great-Britain. 

'    Whatever  other  motives  I  had  for  rising  in  this  debate,   I- 
dortbt  much  that  I  should  have  troubled  your  Lordships  this 
night,  were  it  not  to   take  notice  of  something  which  fell 
from  two  noble  Earls  over  the  way,  early  in  the  evening. 

The  noble  Earl  [Effingham]  was  pleased  to  remina  me  of 
what  had  fallen  from  me  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
laft  session.  I  believe  the  noble  Earl  is  no  stranger  to  the 
usages  of  this  House,  which  forbid  the  taking  notice  of,  re- 
fernng  to,  or  arguing  upon,  any  expression  which  was  used  in  a 
former  debate ;  but  I  willingly  wave  the  privilege  of  refusingto 
answer;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  much  oblisied  to  his  Lord- 
ship for  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  clearing  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  putting  it,  should  it  ever  be  again  mentioned,  upon 
its  real  and  true  footing.  It  has,  I  must  observe,  been  fre- 
quently misrepresented  in  the  news-papers,  and  within  and 
without  this  House.  I  am  satisfied  the  noble  Earl  had  no 
intention  to  mislead  ;  yet  either  through  misconception,  or 
want  of  recollection,  he  has  mi^iioted  my  words,  and  mis- 
taken  the  obvious  sense  of  them.  His  Lordship  sujpposes  that 
I  said  early  in  the  laft  session,  that  I  would  undeftake,  at  all 
times,  to  have  a  naval  force  equal  to  cope  with,  or  superior  to, 
any  which  the  united  efforts  of  tlie  House  of  Bourbon  would 
be  able  to  bring  against  us.  I  confess,  that  these  amount 
pretty  nearly  to  my  words ;  but  the;i  it  must  be  considered, 
that  this  general  opinion  had  relation  only  to  the  home  de- 
fence ;  besides,  it  did  not  pretend  to  imply  any  assertion,  that 
we  had  such  a  naval  force;  but  t]}at  we  might  to  have  a  force, 
at  all  times,  equal  to  cope  with  that  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
1  am  siiU  of  the  .same  opinion,  that  we  o\xgVv\,»,  wox  do  1  WAd 
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myself  responsible,  as  an  official  man,  that  we  have  not.  I 
act  tnerefy  ministerially,  under  the  supreme  direction  of  his  ' 
Majesty's  councils,  and  can  never  therefore  by  any  rule  of 
common  sense  or  common  justice,  be  deemed  farther  respon- 
sible^ or  bound  by  any  engagement,  than  so  far  as  I  am  en- 
abled to  perform  it,  or  for  the  proper  employment  of  the 
ni^ans  of  defence  committed  to  mv  charge. 

The  noble  Earl  says,  that  so  iar  from  being  equal  to  the 
united  force  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  we  are* inferior  to  a 
single  branch  of  it,  that  of  France.  This  I  deny,  and  am 
ready  to  meet  his  Lordship  upon  the  proof,  and  that  upon 
the  most  incontrovertible  facts.  larffVeady  to  maintain  it, 
as  a  general  position,  or  enter  into  particulars.  The  western 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Keppel,was  superior  to  that  of  France ; 
the  number  that  engaged  it,  'tis  true,  was  equal ;  but  in  point 
of  effective  strength,  ours  had  the  superiority:  D'Orvilliers 
was  obliged  to  bring  two-fiftv-gun  ships  to  fill  up  his  line ; 

'  so  that  we  had  thirty  ships  or  the  line  in  the  engagement  off 
Brest,  while  France  had  only  twenty -eight.  Again,  though 
the  humber  had  been  equal,  we  carried  170  guns  more  than 
they  did.  When  Mr.  Keppel  went  out  the  last  time,  our  su- 
periority was  still  greater;  for  we  had  then  thirty-three  ships 
of  the  line  of  battle,  among  which  there  was  an  encreased 
proportion  of  three-deckers,  and  of  course  of  guns ;  which 
I  believe  amounted  to  upwards  of  200  more  than  were  car- 
ried by  the  French  squadron ;  whereas  that  under  D'Or- 
villiers never  exceeded 'twenty- eight,  all  of  seventy- four  guns, 
or  under,  except  two  three-deckers.  On  the  Leeward  Island 
station.  Admiral  Barrington ;  at  Jamaica,  Sir  Peter  Parker; 
and  in  North  America,  we  were  confessedly  superior.  The 
only  place  where  we  were  inferior,  was  in  the  Mediterranean; 
there  a  nav'al  force  was  not  so  much  required,  our  fortre;3ses 
being  so  well  prepared ;  upon  the  whole,  therefore,  instead  of 
France  being  either  equal  or  superior,  they  fell  very  short  of 
us,  except  in  the  instance  already  mentioned  ;  we  were  most 
certainly  considerably  stronger  than  them   in  the  Bay,  and 

/  North  America,  which  were  the  places  which  caHed  for  our 
.    greatest  attention  and  most  vigorous  exertions. 

Anolher  noble  Earl  [Bristol]  has  affirmed  that  our  navy  is 
ruined,  nay  almost  annihilated  ;  and  that  an  enquiry  ought 
to  precede  your  Lordships  giving  your  assent  to  the  motion 
for  an  address.  However  high  the  noble  Lord  may  ftand  in 
the  line  of  his  profession,  I  differ  from  him  both  as  to  the 
fact,  and  of  course  the  propriety  of  the  deduction  he  has 

C  4  drawn 
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drawn  fh)m  it,  the  necessity  of  an  enquiry.  I  am  not  against 
an  enquiry,  upon  a  proper  occasion,  and  at  a  convenient 
season  ^  but  I  think  enauiries  are  matters  of  a  serious  nature, 
^^nd  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  on  every  trivial  occasion,  or 
light  and  loose  suggestion.  Enc^uiries  into  the  conduct  of 
men  in  high  stations,  and  superior  commands,  imply  some 
foundation  for  censure,  no  matter  who  may  be  the  final  ob- 
ject of  it;  it  therefore  behpves  your  Lordships  to  be  persuad- 
ed, that  such  a  ground  exists,  and  not  pre-suppo5e  it  does^ 
upon  loose  discourses,  floating  opinion^,  and  mere  suggestions. 
All  I  can.  say,  so  far  as  ^t  can  be  thought  to  reach  me,  is  that 
I  shall  never  be  the  person  to  stifle  an  enquiry,  or  shrink  from 
iC  myself.  If  however  my  opinion  were  asked,  whether  I 
thought  there  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  an  enquiry  set  on 
foot }  I  should  fairly  and  candidly  answer,  that  I  think  not. 

I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  sucgess  of  the  western 
squadron  has  not  answered  the  public  expectation ;  but  that  no 
inore  renders  an  enquiry  necessary,  than  any  other  event  in 
which  the  fortune  of  war  is  known  to  predominate.  I  dare 
suppose,  that  the  two  gentlemen  alkidea  to  by  the  noble  Lord 
[Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser]  performed  their  duty  gallantly 
and  ably;  and  if  they,  in  the  issue  of  the  day,  fell  short  of 
the  public  expectation,  it  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  those  ac-* 
cidents  to  which  the  naval  service  is  more  subject  than  any 
other  I  and  which' it  was  impossible  for  the  utmost  skill,  zeal, 
and  bravery,  to  remedy  or  prevent. 

The  noble  Lord  has  asserted,  as  a  positive  fact,  that  the 
British  navy  is  annihilated.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  the 
noble  Earl,  that  he  has  been  grossly  misled  and  misinformed. 
The  British  navy  is  not  annihilated ;  but  the  very  reverse, 
being  in  a  most  flourishing  and  respectable  condition.  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  we  were  much  too  slow  in  our  na- 
val as  well  as  military  preparations ;  which  tardiness,  I  am 
*  apt  to  believe,  proceeded  from  a  mistaken  lenity,  and  in  giv- 
ing a  degree  of  credit  to  the  assurances  of  other  powers,  to 
which,  as  the  event  has  proved,  they  were  not  entitled.  I 
am  thoroughly  satisfied,  if  earlier  and  more  decisive  measures 
had  been  ado.oted,  the  revolt  of.  our  colonies  would  never 
have  risen  to  the  formidable  height  it  has,  nor  brought  along 
with  it  those  alarming  consequences  which  we  now  feel  in 
part,  and  every  friend  to  his  country  has  reason  to  lament; 
but  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  constitution  under  which 
we  live  does  not  admit  of  early  and  decisive  exertions;  that 
mixed  councils  are  subject,  from  their  nature,  to  diflerence 
ef  opinion  5  that  the  affairs  of  state  are  subject  to  various  dis- 
cussions ; 
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cussions  3  that  the  consequence  of  this  form  of  transacting 
public  affairs  n^ver  fails  to  create  parties,  who  entertain 
contrary  opinions  on  the  measures  ^submitted  to  their  consi- 
deration, the  final  effect  of  which  is,  that  we  are  tardy  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war  in  our  operations,  and  often  lose 
those  favourable  opportunities  of  avaihng  ourselves  of  our  na- 
tive strength,  which  scarcely  ever  after  return.  But  if  the 
noble  Ean,  or  any  other  person,  will  say,  that  we  have  failed 
in  point  of  preparation  or  expedition,  or  fitting  out  and  aug- 
menting our  naval  force,,  since  France  has  openly  avowed  her 
intentions,  I  am  ready  to  prove  the  direct  contrary ;  for  though 
hostilities,  or  preparations  for  them,  only  commenced  in 
March,  I  can  prove  that  the  navy,  at  this  instant,  is  in  a 
more  respectable  state  than  at  any  former  period  within  the 
same  time.  Nay,  I  am  ready  to  prove,  that  in  the  90urse  of 
the  ensuing  twelve  months,  which  will  be  only  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  the  navy  will  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  equal 
to  vvhat  it  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  last  war;  for  in  the 
year  1759,  wJiich  was  the  fourih  of  the  last  war  with  France, 
our  whole  force  consisted  of  no  more  than  ninety-seven  ships 
of  the  line,  seven  of  which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy  ; 
and  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  our  na\7,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months,  will  be  little,  if  any  thing,  short  of  that  com- 
plement. 

With  regard  to  thfe  best  officers  being  recalled,  I  am  equal- 
ly at  a  loss  to  guess  the  noble  Lord's  ground  of  assertion.  No 
naval  officer,  that  I  recollect,  has  been  recalled  but  Mr. 
Graves  and  Lord  Shouldham  ;  neither  of  these  admirals  were 
recalled  in  the  manner  the  noble  Lord  describes, 'to  be  dis- 
missed or  disgraced  ;  but  merely  to  be  employed  upon  other 
services.  If  others  were  recalled,  they  were  recalled  at  their 
own  request ;  the  charge  of  disgrace  or  ill  treatment,  can  ap- 
ply to  neither  description;  your  Lordships  will  therefore 
"udge  how  far  the  noble  Earl's  assertion  is  or  is  not  supporte^l 
>y  fact. 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  help  being  much  surprized  at  the 
mode  of  opposition  given  to  the  present  proposed  address ; 
because,  in  mv  opinion,  it  falls  little  short  of  an  act  of  poli- 
tical suicide ;  for  it.  plainly  goes  to  this,  an  abject  submission 
to  any  terms  which  France  may  think  proper  to  impose,  or 
an  actual  surrender  of  every  one  of  our  dependencies,  nay,  of 
the  kingdbm  itself.^  Biit  suppose  that  we  were  willing  to 
purchase  peace,  at. what  price  would  the  noble  Lords,  who 
have  declared  their  intention  of  giving  a  negative  to  the 
measures  recommended  in  the  speech,  be  willing  to  purchase 
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ft  ?  The  public  prints,  and  general  conversations,  have 
talked  of  great  concessions ;  they  have/  in  some  instances, 
been  specifically  pointed  out.  Now,  allowing  that  peace 
might  be  purcihased  upon  such  ighoniinious  and  disgraceful 
terms,  how  certain  could  we  be,  that  those  concessions  would. 
Hot  be  followed  by  other  demands  of  a  more  humiliating  and, 
insoleht  natui^e  ?  Or,  supposing  that  they  would  not,  what 
Surety  could  we  have  that  others  [Spain]  when  they  found 
lis  in  the  temper  of  granting,  would  not  in  tui*n  improve  this 
<!onceding  disposition  to  their  own  advantage ;  till  at  length 
^very  one  of  our  possessions  and  dependencies,  our  com- 
merce, and  every  other  benefit,  would  not  be  desired,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  our  treacherous  and 
inveterate  enemies  ?  The  noble  Earl  who  spoke  on  the  other 
fide  [Lord  t)erby]  afked,  were  we  to  go  to  war  with  the 
'  whole  wbrld  ?  No,  we  are  hot  to  challenge  the  whole  world, 
bilt  if  all  the  world  will  make  war  upon  us  wantonly,  ana 
without  cause,  we  must  necessarily  oppose  all  the  world,  [/i 
little  disorder.']  Let  noble  Lords  understand  me,  I  do  not 
toekn  to  have  supposed,  that  all  the  world  will  unite  against 
Ud,  but  only  if  they  wfefe  to  attack  us,  we  must  endeavour 
to  defend  ourselves  ;  a  person  attacked  will  naturally  resist  his 
assailant.  His  Lordship  said,  he  would  never  consent  to  any 
concession  whatever ;  recommended  unanimity,  and  the  most 
decisive  and  vigorous  ex'ertions ;  and  said,  he  would  give 
his  hearty  assent  to  the  address,  as  moved  by  the  noble  Duke. 

Earl  of  Bristol  said,  he  would  never  sit  silent  when  such 
gross  impositions  were  attempted  to  be  put  on  their  Lord- 
ships, and  the  nation  at  large,  ile  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  reserving  what  he  had  to  offer  upon  the  subject  of  the 
navy  for  a  separate  day.  He  now  repeated  that  assertion,  and 
assured  the  noble  Earl  [Sandwich]  that  however  he  might 
lendeavour  to  misrepresent  his  words,  or  make  little  of  such  an 
inquiry,  if  the  noble  Lord  himself  did  not  take  some  step 
to  bring  it  before  that  House,  he  pledged  himself,  be  his 
health  ever  so  indifferent  (so  that  illness  did  not  render  it  im-  . 
possible  for  him  to  attend)  in  order  to  give  his  sentiments, 
sentiments  arising  from  the  very  best  inK)rmation  that  couTd 
be  procured,  he  would  himself  do  that  friendly  office  for  the 
noble  Lord.  Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  was  not  so  eager  as  he 
seemed  to  be  :  he  did  not  mean  to  trouble  their  Lordships 
when  he  rose  the  first  time,  but  now  he  was  up,  nothing 
should  prevent  him  from  speaking  his  mind. 

The  enquiry,  though  directed  to  matters  much  more  com- 
prehensive, including  the  conduct  of  ministers  themselves,  he 

declared 
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declared  pointed  to  the  matter  particularly  alluded  to  by  the 
nobk  Earl ;  the  conduct  of  the  commanders  in  the  naval  en- 
gagement off  Brest.  The  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Kcppcl  as- 
sured him,  he  would  never  resume  the  command  of  the 
western  squadron,  till  that  affair  was  thoroughly  enquired  into, 
and  sifted  to  the  bottom.  lie  could  never  think  of  serving 
with  a  man  who  had  openly  attacked  him  in  the  public  pa- 
pers by  name,  and  had  ackaowledtjced  it  under  his  hand :  the 
person  he  meant  was  the  vice-a  Jmiral  of  the  blue  ;  and  for  hig 
part  [Lord  Bristol]  he  thought  the  admirars  resolution  was 
founded  in  prudence  and  gnod  sense  ;  for  how  was  it  possible 
that  any  success  could  be  expected  from  person?  serving  un- 
der such  circumstances  of  enmity,  and  so  widely  different  in 
opinion  ? 

His  Lordship  said,  he  would  never  esteem  a  fleet  upon  pa- 
per. It  was  tlie  condition  of  the  ships,  the  way  they  were 
.manned,  both  afi  to  number  and  quality;  wlicthor  with 
a  disproportion  of  landmen  and  ordinary  seamen,  that  con- 
stituted the  effective  strength  of  a  fleet,  not  the  mere  number 
of  ships,  their  rates,  or  Aveight  of  metal,  &c. 

The  noble  Earl  had  stated  the  number  of  ships  of  the  line> 
which  constituted  the  effective  part  of  the  British  navy  in 
17  59,  the  fourth  year  of  the  late  glorious  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  artfully  declined  saying  how  many  ships  of  the  line 
we  had  manned  and  ready  for  actual  service  at  present.  Let 
Lords  recollect  what  was  the  language  of  the  noble  Karl,  the 
preceding  year,  and  let  them  compare  it  with  the  present  state 
of  the  fleets  of  Britain  and  France.  We  were  then  to  have 
eighty  ships  of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year  5  we  then  were  and  would  be  superior  to  any  force  France 
or  Spain  could  send  against  us ;  but  indead  of  eighty  line  of 
battle  ships,  we  had  not  sixty  ;  and  instead  of  being  superior 
to  the  united  force  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  we  were  not, 
as  had  been  fully  proved  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  equal 
even  to  France  alone.  The  noble  Earl's  plausibility  and  af- 
fected candour  should  not  impose  upon  him,  or  gain  a  mcm 
ment's  credit  in  his  mind.  The  noble  Earl  talked  ver\'  coollv, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  no  objection  to  an  enquiry,  though 
he  would  not  move  for  one.-  By  this  conduct,  the  noi)lc  Earl 
was  guilty  of  a  shameful  neglect  of  duty.  He  should  imme-i 
diately  have  moved  for  an  enquiry  into  the  affair  of  the  27lh 
of  July,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  interference  of 
party  or  faction,  to  mix  itself  in  the  matter.  The  nation 
ought  to  be  informed,  and  it  v^'as  highly  criminal,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  attempt  to  keep  it  in  the  dark. 

His 
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His  Lordihip  concluded  his  speech,  with  expressing  his 
hopes,  that  the  real  authors  of  our  present  calamities  would  be 
discovered,  whenever  the  day  of  national  enquiry  came ;  and 
that  as  a  consequence  of  it,  they  would  meet  with  a  punish- 
ment suited  to  the  atrocity  of  their  crimes,  their  intrigues, 
whispers,  and  dark  cabals. 

Earl  of  SoTidwich  in  reply  said,  he  had' not  altered  his  opi- 
nion respecting  the  impropriety  and  inexpediency  of  an  en- 
quiry into  the  affair  of  the  27th  of  July,  though  he  had  no 
cibjection  to  an  enquiry  which  might  be  directed  againsfe  him- 
self, in  either  his  cabinet  or  official  situation.  If  we  had  not 
actually  come  off  victors,  by  destroying,  &e.  so  many  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  the  consequences  were,  in  every  other  bene- 
ficial respect,  equal  to  a  victory.  We  obliged  the  enemy  to 
retire  into  port ;  and  when  the  squadron  went  out  a  second 
time,  D'Orvilliers  was  no  longer  to  be  seen  or  heard  of,  by 
which  means  our  commerce  was  effectually  protected,  and 
that  of  onr  foes  almost  entirely  ruined.  He  was  satisfied, 
that  both  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  performed  their  duty  ; 
and  how  any  implication  of  censure  could  lay  on  either  party, 
till  the  affair  was  enquired  into,  was  more  than  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  discover.  He  was  upon  very  delicate  ground  in- 
deed, but  as  he  found  himself  called  upon  in  such  a  particu- 
lar manner  by  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject,  lest  it  might 
get  out,  that  his  silence  imported  any  or  the  least  degree  of 
blame  on  ^ither  of  the;  gentlemen. 

No  man  Jiving  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the  admiral  than 
he  had,  respecting  his  ability  and  gallantry  as  a  seaman,  and 
his  veracity  as  a  man.  Upon  the  same  ground,  arising  from 
a  like  degree  of  knowledge,  he  was  justified  in  a  similar 
opinion  respecting  the  vice  admiral,  who  likewise,  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe,  acqiuitted  himself  with  honour  ;  be- 
sides, in  the  admiral's  official  letter  he  expressed  his  highest 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  all  the  officers  of  the  squadron, 
among  whom  the  vice  admiral  must  of  course  be  included. 
The  commander  in  chief's  letter,  if  no  other  ground  of  justi- 
fication existed,  was,  with  him,  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
calling  for  an  inquiry. 

■   He  had  many  other  strong  motives  which  induced  him  to 
be  totally  averse.to  an  cnquirv  ;  a  few  of  which,  with  their 
Lordship's  permission,  he  should  take  leave  to  enumerate. 
•   An  enquiry,  he  said,  would  be  as  mischievous  as  another  de- 
feat 5  he  meant,  he  said,  of  as  bad  consequence  as  a  defeat,  be*- 

cause 
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cause  it  would  divide  the  officers  and  seamen  intd  factions,  tod 
private  cabals,  according  id  their  respective  sentiments,  than 
which  nothing  could  have  a  worse  tendency,  or  might  produce 
more  pernicious  effects;  but  suppose  it  did  not,  such  an  enquiry 
would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  would  require  the  attendaiict 
of  all  the  principal  officers  from  their  proper  duty,  whose  pre- 
sence and  services  against  the  common  enemy  would  be  want- 
ing; and  would  in  a  great  measure  retard,  and  perhaps  de- 
feat, all  the  measures  of  the  ensuing  spring  and  Bintimen 
He  did  not  6peak  speculatively,  but  from  fisicts  of  which  hiii)M> 
self  was  a  witness,  and  from  a  thorough  conviction,  froftt 
past  experience,  that  similar  causes  would,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  produce  similar  effects*  Such  precisely  were  the  con- 
sequences of  the  enquiry  into  the  miscarriage  of  Matthews  and 
Lestock,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  navy  was  split  into  par- 
ties and  factions,  the  absence  of  the  principal  officers,  pre* 
sent  or  absent  on  that  day,  was  necessary,  either  as  judgeaf  ot 
witnesses,  by  which  the  naval  armaments' were  neglect^,  or 
suffered  to  stand  still;  the  enquiry  raised  a  kind  of  commotiofli 
in  the  nation,  e^^ery  person  almost  taking  one  side  Or  the  other  J 
and  at  the  conclusion  no  one  good  purpose  was  answered,  but 
the  whole  terminated  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  n&tion^  and 
established  no  one  rule  whatever,  which  might  serve  to  lead 
or  direct  the  conduct  of  naval  commanders,  or  those  serving 
under  them,  in  future. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  said,  he  was  for  both  a  public  .enquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  ministers,  and  a  particular  one  relative  to 
the  tratisaction  w  hich  had  now  so  long  furnished  the  subject 
of  debate.  He  said  he  entertained  the  highest  esteem  and  re- 
spect for  the  admiral,  whose  name  had  been  so  often  men- 
tioned, was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  deserts  of  the  vice-ad- 
miral, and  was  heartily  sorry  that  there  had  been  any  occasioti 
given  for  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them.  Yet  he  could 
easily  conceive,  as  a  professional  man,  that  such  a  difference 
might  arise.  It  was  well  known,  he  said,  that  in  naval  en- 
gagements with  France,  it  was  the  general  plan  with  their 
admirals  and  commanders  to  avoid  coming  to  anengagemient ; 
and  when  from  necessity  they  were  compelled  to  engage,  it  was 
equally  notorious,  that  from  the  construction  of  their  sbip^, 
and  their  mode  of  attack,  which  was  chiefly  directed  against 
the  sails  and  rigging,  they  hady  except  in  very  few  instanced, 
been  able  to  avoid  a  decisive  engagement :  indeed,  the  fact 
was,  that  although  many  of  our  ships  were  enabled  to  come 
up,  and  force  them  to  defend  thcfmseives,  he  did  not  recollect 
more  than  one  or*  two  instances,  where  th^^\\a\^\^^^i^  «c^- 
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gaged  with  an  equal,  or  nearly  an  equal,  number  of  the  ene- 
my, came  up  time  enough  when  the  enemy  wished  to  retreat 
or  fly.. 

After  his  Grace  had  expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
he  proceeded  to  answer  the  speech  deHvered  by  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.  The  noble  Earl's  arguments,  he 
observed^  went  to  condemn  all  enquiries,  however  justor  neces- 
sary;  he  said,  that  an  enquiry  would  probably  be  the  cause  of 
splitting  the  navy  into  factions;  that  it  would  keep  the  officers 
from  their  duty;  that  it  would  produce  a  public  ferment;  and 
more  than  all,  that  it  would  retard  the  necessary  measures  for 
defeating  the  designs  of  the  common  enemy ;  and,  of  course, 
give  them  an  advantage  over  us,  which  every  other  circum- 
stance united  to  deny.  Before  he  proceeded  further,  he  con- 
tended, that  these  reasons  militated  against  every  enquiry, 
though  attended  with  the  most  atrocious  circumstances  of 
treachery,  cowardice,  or  criminal  neglect.  But  the  noble 
Earl  haa  referred  to  a  case  in  point,  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ments, the  affair  o^f  Lestock  and  Matthews.  Now  every  ma- 
terial objection  and » inconvenience  felt  upon  that  occasion 
ijtiight  be  avoided;  for  the  real  cause  of  the  difficulties  so  much 
pressed  by  the  noble  Earl,  might  be  easily  remedied,  by  hav- 
ing the  enquiry  at  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  where  the  officers 
might,  till  real  operations  at  sea  became  necessary,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  In  Matthews  and 
Lestock's  affair,  the  great  mistake  was,  that  the  court-martial 
was  held  atDeptford,  by  which  means  the  inconveniencies  so 
much  dwelt  on  by  the  noble  Earl  were  caused;  and  as  to  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  officers,  that  was  a  matter 
unavoidable,  because  it  was  impossible  to  force  the  opinions 
or  sentiments  of  professional  men ;  in  his  opinion,  therefore, 
the  only  sure  means  to  reconcile  them  would  be  by  a  candid 
^nd  fair  enquiry,  bv  which  every  dispassionate  man  wouM  b^j 
enabled  to  ultimately  judge  for  himself,  after  a  fiill  investiga- 
tion, and  hearing  the  parties  in  their  defence. 

His  Grace  reminded  the  noble  Earl  of  his  repeated  boastr 
ings,  and  said,  he  was  astonished  to  hear  his  Lordship  ac- 
knowledge, that  decisive  measures  were  not  taken  in  time; 
that  the  fleet,  previous  to  the  declaration  of  the  French  mi- 
liister,  was  not  as  strong  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  ; 
when  he  had  heard  the  noble  Lord  so  often  in  the  course  (in 
almost  every  stage)  of  the  American  contest,  declare,  and 
pledge  himself  to  that  House  and  the  nation  at  large,  that  our 
navy  was  in  a  state  every  way  answerable  to  the  immediate  ser- 
viceV  required  of  it;  and  likewise  in  such  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion, 
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tion,  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  France  or  Spain,  or  tbf( 
whole  House  of  Bourbon,  we  should  be  able  to  defeat  their  ut^ 
most  efforts. 

His  Grace  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  British  and  French  navy,  and  after  asking  whe* 
ther  the  former  was  equal  to  the  latter  in  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  in  America,  or  the  Leeward  Islands,  answered  his 
own  question  Avith  an  emphatic  No !  He  contended,  that  up- 
on enquiry,  however  confidently  the  noble  Earl  might  have 
asserted  the  contrary,  that  the  superiority  was  agaiqst  us, 
though  perhaps  we  haxl  it  in  number,  and  that  only  dv  twp  or 
three  ships:  but,  says  his  Qrace,  supposing  we  had  tne  supe* 
riority  over  the  Frer^ch  single  handed,  what  will  that  amount 
to  ?  Will  he  confine  himself  to  that  single  position,  and  en- 
deavour to  stifle  and  conceal  the  true  question,  depending 
between  his  Lordship  and  me  upon  a  former  occasion  ?  Will 
he  dare  to  assert,  that  our  navy  is  superior  to  that  of  France 
and  Spain  united  ?  That  was  my  argument  then,  and  I  now- 
repeat  the  question.  [See  Lords  Debates  of  last  session,  page 
254,  et  seq.]  The  speech  authorises  me  to  put  it,  because, 
if  the  assurances  of  other  powers,  by  which  I  presume  Spain 
ib  meant,  are  not  to  be  entirely  relied  upon,  then  a  negative 
to  this  question  will  be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  speech 
recommends  measures  which  must  of  course  terminate  in  our 
certain  ruin  and  disgrace.  He  adverted  again  to  the  affair  off 
Brest,  and  reminded  their  Lordships  of  his  argument  in  a  for- 
mer  debate  [See  Lords  Debates  of  last  session,  page  156] 
wherein  he  maintained  that  a  superiority  was  necessary  to  en- 
sure success  in  naval  engagements ;  and  that  superiority  being 
wanting  on  the  27th  orjuly,  he  w^as  free  to  declare,  \vas  the 
chief  cause  of  the  national  disappointment ;  for  he  would  ne- 
ver allow  that  it  was  the  number  of  ships  or  gims,  but  the 
condition,  &c.  of  the  ships,  and  every  thing  dependent  upon 
it,  that  a  real  superiority  was  grounded  upon. 

His  Grace  condemned  the  neglect  of  not  having  more  ad- 
mirals in  the  engagement  off  Brest.  He  said,  there  ought  to 
have  been  five  or  six ;  that  it  was  impossible  to  brin^  up  th^ 
several  divisions  in  thick  or  bad  weather,  particularly  if  the 
ships  were  scattered,  or  at  a  distance.  There  was  always  a 
difference  in  the  sailing  of  them,  and  the  greater  or  lesser  ce- 
lerity of  their  manoeuvres,  which  might  breed  confusion.  He 
made  use  of  the  same  observation  respecting  the  fleet  under 
Admiral  Byron;  on  which,  in  case  of  any  accident  to  the  first 
or  second  m  command,  there  would  be  but  one  flag  to  com- 
mand twelve  or  thirteen  ships  of  th?  line^  which  wa&  \.tv^  ycv^x^ 
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inexcusable,  when  it  was  known  that  there  were  no  less  than 
fofty-one  admirals  on  the  list ;  and  a  recent  appointment  bj' 
which  Captain  Lockhart  Ross  was  to  be  entrusted  with  twelve 
«ail  of  the  line.  He  knew  that  Captain  Ross  was  a  most  able 
and  active  officer,  and  first  on  the  captain's  list,  but  he  could 
never  approve  of  an  appointment,  which  in  case  of  a  disaster 
or  engagement  with  an  enemy,  must  subject  the  squadron  t6 
a  most  fatal  confusion. 

The  noble  EaH  had  himself  acknowledged  that  we  were 
inferior  tp  France  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  most  shameful  and 
criminal  nedect !    The  trade  carried  on  thither,  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  beneficial  branches  of  our  commerce; 
it  had  been  hitherto  suitably  attended  to,  and  till  the  pre- 
sent war,  had  never  been  so  disgracefully  neglected.     The 
noble  Eari  had  not  been  so  ingenuous  respecting  our  ma- 
ritime force  in  America :  he  must  know  that  we  were  infe- 
rior in  line  of  battle  ships  to  France,  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  else  why  did  Lord  Howe  attempt  one  of  the  most  of- 
ncer-like  manoeuvres  ever  practised,  m  order  to  render  his 
inferior  force  equal  to  that  of  D'Eslaing  oif  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  the  better  able  to  give  the  signals,  and  conduct  the  en- 
gagement? Did  not  he  hoist  his  flag  aboard  a  frigate  for  that 
fjflrpose?  And  did  not  he  thereby  exhibit  a  proof  of  his  gal- 
antry  and  ability,  as  truly  magnanimous  as  it  was  original  ? 
He  bore  the  warmest  testimony  to  the  courage  and  capacity  of 
that  very  great  officer,  and  tnade  no  doubt,  if  the  plan  had 
not  been  rendered  impracti table,  by  the  two  fleets  being  se- 
parated by  a  violent  storm,  that  it  would  have  succeeded  to 
the  disgrace  of  France  and  the  honour  of  the  British  flag. 
He  insisted,  that  we  were  not  superior  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  as  the  best  proof  that  we  were  not,  he  adverted  to  the 
Ute  capture  of  Dominica. 

His  Grace  laughed  at  the  idea  held  out  by  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  that  we  had  more  guns  than  the  French  in  the 
engagement'ofl'  Brest,  on  the  27th  of  July ;  and  contended, 
that  It  was  not  a  superiority  worth  mentioning;  that  to  be 
equal  in  fbrce,  was  to  have  thirty  ships  opposed  to  thirty 
ships,  and  so  in  proportion.  He  recommended,  however, 
to  the  noble  Earl,  to  beware  not  to  trust  too  much  to  an  equal 
force.  We  had  top  much  to  stake  on  a  decisive  naval  en- 
gagement, to  trust  to  the  manifold  hazards  such  a  species  of 
warfare  was  subject  to'.  The  old  vulgar  opinion,  that  one 
English  ship  could  beat  three  French,  though  pur  seamen  de-- 
served  such  a  compliment,  was  dangerous  to  rely  on ;  if  such 
absurdities  came  to  mix  in  our  councils,  ccrtaxn  destruction 

would 
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would  be  the  consequence;  it  should  be  likeVi^ise  considered, 
that  prance  only  contended  for  additional  power,  while  we 
were  compelled  to  fight  for  our  all.  America  was  at  first  to 
have  been  frightened  into  submission,  by  two  regiments  j  af- 
terwards it  was  to  be  conquered  by  5000  men  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  bravado  was,  that  our  numerous  forces 
found  the  conquest  of  America  too  difficult  a  task  for  them 
to  atchieve.  Let  not  their  Lordships  therefore  despise  France 
as  an  enemy,  lest  in  this  instance.  Great  Britain  should  have 
much  more  serious  cause  to  lament  her  ill  founded  confi- 
dence, than  she  had  already  experienced  in  the  case  of 
America. 

His  Grace  went  over  the  ground  of  the  debate  last  scssioii 
relative  to  the  sailing  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  and  the  expediency  of 
detaching  the  Portsmouth  fleet,  in  order  that  Admiral  Byron 
might  reach  New  York  and  reinforce  Lord  Howe,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  D'Estaing  in  America;  and  after  having  contended 
that  ministry  had  acted  egregiously  wrong,  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  navv,  declared  that  the 
French  were  at  this  hour  cruizing  in  the  cnops  of  the  Channel, 
and  that  they  were  masters  of  the  chops  of  the  Channel,  a  cir- 
cumstance entirely  new  in  the  history  of  our  late  wars,  and 
which  was  a  fresh  ground  for  an  impeachment. 

After  travelling  over  a  most  extensive  field  of  naval  poli- 
tics, his  Grace  spoke  to  the  King's  speech,  and  descanted  for 
some  time  on  the  words  "  conciliatory  measures,"  it  was 
true  t&at  ministry  had  last  year,  when  they  found  themselves 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  conquering  America,  sent  out  con- 
ciliatory propositions ;  such  propositions,  that  if  terms  only 
half  so  advantageous  to  America  had  been  held  out  by  good 
men  and  men  of  character,  men  whom  America  could  have 
confided  in,  three  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  accepted 
with  joy,  and  the  vast  expence  of  blood  and  nnoney  which 
the  contest  had  cost,  both  Great  Britain  and  America  woul4 
have  been  saved.  But  it  w^s  madness  to  expect  America  to 
listen  to  any  proposals  made  by  men  whom  they  knew  to  be 
the  authors  of  ail  the  mischief  which  had  happened,  and 
whom  they  all  knew  were  hated  and  despised  at  home.  His 
Grace concludedhis speech  with  giving  his  negative  to  the 
address. 

Earl  of  Sbelhurfie.     This  noble   Lord's  speech  contained 
such  a  diversity  of  vaxious  matter,  that  we  shall  attempt,  to 
arrange  it  under  the  several  leading  heads  of  faqts  and  argu- 
ment.    These  consisted  of  the  gross  impositions  put  on  the . 
jsoverejgnj  the  treatment  of  Admiral  Keppel,  respectine.  t\v^ 
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afFair  of  the  27th  of  July;  the  general  conduct  of  adminU 
stration ;  and  thfc  folly  and  inconsistency  of  their  measures  as 
to  the  prosecution  of:the  war  in  America  ;  the  inefficacy  and 
radical  weakness  of  the  conciliatory  bills  of  last  session  j 
the  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners  sent  to  America  ; 
the  loss  of  Dominica.,  and  the  neglect  of  the  sugar  islands  ; 
the  true  political  connection  that  ought  to  be  kept  up  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the  revolted  colonies ;  an  eii- 
logium  on  the  high  naval  abilities  of  Admirals  Lord  Howe 
and  Keppel  j  his  own  particular  sentiments  respecting  the 
state  of  public  affairs,  and  of  party ;  and  the  means  hinted 
at  by  the  noble  Earl  in  the  blue  ribbon  [Suffolk]  for  compel- 
ling America  to  acknowledge  our  claims  of  sovereignty  over 
them. 

The  first  head  he  introduced  by  several  observations  on 
the  speech.  It  behoved  their  Lordships  before  they  con- 
sented to  an  address,  which  was  a  literal  confirmation  of 
every  syllable  contained  in  the  speech,  to  be  first  satisfied 
that  the  assertions  therein  contained  were  true.  Was  thero 
one  Lord  in  the  House  would  say,  that  all  those  assertions, 
or  indeed  anyone  of  them  scarcely,  were  true?  He  there- 
fore drew  a  very  different  deduction  from  the  noble  Lords 
in  administration,  who  say,  that  a  general  negative  is  an 
implied  proof  that  the  particular  passages  are  unobjectlon^ 
ble,  because  no  amendment  has  been  proposed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  proving  the  truth  of  the  objections:  for  his  part, 
the  contrary  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  case;  the  noble 
Lords  on  his  side  of  the  House  have  testified  their  readiness 
to  agree  to  an  address,  but  not  that  to  which  this  concur- 
rence is  desired.  After  supporting  the  propriety  of  a  ge- 
neral negative  to  the  address,  he  said,  he  hoped  the  King's 
eyes  would  be  at  length  opened  to  his  own  honour  and  dig- 
nity and  the  interests  of  his  subjects ;  nay  the  very  ex- 
istence of  this  country  as  an  independant  nation.  He  must 
now,  surely,  see  the  impending  ruin  and  destruction  which 
seemed  ready  to  fall  upon  his  kingdoms ;  and  not  persevere 
in  upholding  men,  whose  wickedness,  folly,  and  avarice, 
could  only  be  equalled  by  their  obstinacy,  and  that  at  the 
risque  of  his  crown  and  empire.  When  in  a  very  high  of^ 
fice,  he  said,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  frequently  a 
witness  to  the  wisdom  and  gracious  disposition  of  nis  Sove- 
reign, Pnd  confessed,  that  it  appeared  extremely  mysterious 
to  him,  to  reconcile  his  Majesty's  conduct  with. his  ruany 
known  public  and  private  vinues  ;  but  if  his  Majesty  had 

been 
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been  unfortunately  misled,  he  trusted,  that  his  paternal  re^ 
gard  for  his  own  family,  his  affection  for  a  most  amiable 
consort  and  thirteen  children,  would  operate  upon  him,  and 
make  him  seriously  reflect,  ^nd  look  forward  to  the  probable 
consequences  5  that  the  present  and  approaching  distresses 
which  must  every  day  continue  to  accumulate  and  press  up- 
on the  people,  whose  prosperity  and  security  were  commit- 
ted to  his  care  and  protection,  would  have  thieir  due  weight  % 
and  that  he  would  not,  upon  the  suggestions  of  weak  and 
wicked  counsellors,  or  from  any  extraneous  influence,  rush 
blindly  on  in  the  same  fata)  pareer  which  had  alread]^ 
brought  the  crown  and  empire  of  Britain  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  ;  there  must  therefore  be  some  invisible  hand  that  secretly 
moved  all  tho"se  counsels,  whom  it  behoved  every  honest  Whig, 
within  and  without  th^t  House,  to  discover  ^d  bring  to  con* 
digi\  punishment. 

On  the  second  point,  he  affirmed,  that  Mr.  Keppel  stood 
in  the  most  disagreeable,  mortifying  and  critical  situation. 
Mr.  Keppel  is  offered  a  command  by  his  Sovereign,  when 
the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  an  invasion.  Too  much 
a  patriot  to  consult  his  own  feelings,  and  too  gs^llant  to  look 
forward  to  consequences,  he  accepts  without  condition,  or 
any  previous  terms.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Mr.  Kep- 
pel finds  at  home  a  first  comniissioner  of  the  admiralty,  pro* 
fisssing  very  different  sentiments  j  a  kind  of  rival,  who  might ' 
be  supposed  to  look  upon  him  with  some  degree  of  jealousy 
and  coolness,  because  pointed  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  fill 
the  first  commissioner's  place.  What  is  next  to  be  consj- 
dered  ?  One  of  his  officers,  a  vice  admiral,  sits  at  the  same 
board,  and  was  called  to  it  by  the  first  commissioner.  Un- 
der such  peculiar  circumstances,  sufficient  in  his  opinion, 
to  lay  a  foundation  of  the  justest  suspicions  of  faction,  Mr. 
Keppel  proceeds  to  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  enga- 
ges the  enemy,  and  after  a  smart  brush,  prepares  to  proceed 
to  a  jnore  decisive  determination  of  the  contest ;  \vhen  one 
ofthose  gentlemen,  unable  to  come  up  to  his  assistance,  the 
enemy  are  permitted  to  escape.  The  gentleman  alluded  tq 
publickly  throws  the  blame  on  the  admiral ;  and  the  noble 
Earl  very  laconically  tells  us,  that  neither  the  admiral,  nor 
the  gentleman  who  accused  him,  were  in  the  wrong ;  that 
there  is  no  need  of  an  enquiry;  that  the  admiral  himself 
gave  testimony  of  the  gallant  behaviour  of  the  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue ;  and  thus  by  private  whispers,  public  accusa- 
tions, and  general  implied  prudential  motives,  the  eommanr 
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der  in  chief  is  as  completely  disgraced  as  if  he  had  almost 
been  brought  to  a  public  trial  by  his  Peers,  and  declared 
guilty.  His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  make  the  eulogium 
of  both  Lord  Howe  and  Mr.  Keppel ,  the  latter,  he  said,  on 
his  first  going  to  sea,  had  saved  his  country  by  returning  to 
Portsmouth,  when  he  found  that  the  French  fleet  was  supe- 
rior to  him,  his  squadrgn  consisting  of  twenty  ships  only, 
while  the  enemy's  consisted  of  thirty.  This  conduct  prov- 
ed that  the  seaman  and  politician  united  in  him  ;  that  he 
acted  as  the  saviour  of  his  country  on  that  occasion  ;  and 
deserved  to  have  a  statue  erected  to  him  at  the  public  expence, 
and  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  for  if  he  had 
not  acted  as  he  did,  probably  their  {.ordships*  would  not  be 
deliberating  within  these  walls  j  two  consequences  being 
equally  clear,  that  if  he  had  obeyed  his  instructions  (the  de- 
parture from  which,  was  a  matter  he  risqued  merely  at  his 
own  peril)  the. great  disparity  of  force  must  have  rendered 
his  total  overthrow  inevitable  i  the  other,  that  we  should 
have  been  instantly  invaded  by  such  a  land  force,  as.  it 
would  be  utterly  beyond  our  power  to  resist.  He  was  equal- 
ly lavish  of  his  encomiums  on  Lord  Howe  -,  who,  he  said, 
had  acted  with  a  mixture  of  gallantry,  prudence  and  sea- 
manship,  both  at  New- York  and  off  Rhode  Island,  scarcely 
paralleled  in  the  naval  annals  of  this  country.  Such  men 
as  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral  Keppel,  he  said,  were  public 
property  ;  their  services  were  inestimable,  and,  in  hi's  opi- 
nion, we  Jiad  better  lose  another  of  our  islands,  than,  either 
of  those  men. 

On  the  third  head,  his  Lordship  dwelt  some  time  on  the 
want  of  wisdom  in  sending  the  transports  to  Philadelphia, 
after  ministers  must  have  known  from  their  own  instruc- 
tions, that  the  city  had  been  evacuated.  Great  praises  had 
been  lavished  on  the  fine  retreat  made  from  thence  by  Sir 
Henry  Clifton,  but  when  the  truth  was  known,  it  would  be 
found  that  it  .was  accident,  or  rather  the  unpardonable  blun- 
der of  administraltion,  which  was  the  occasion  af  that  re- 
treat ;  that  it  originated  not  in  choice  but  mere  necessity  > 
for  ithe  fact  was,  that  transports  could  not  be  procured  }  and 
that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was,  upon  that  account,  obliged  to 
go  by  land ;  or  if  he  had  waited  a  few  days  longer,  both  the 
fleet  under  Lord  Howe  tn  the  Delaware,  and  the  arm)'^, 
must  have  been  sacrificed,  or  obb'ged  to  surrender.  Again-, 
what  were  the  instructions  given  to  Admiral  Byron  i  To 
repair  to  Halifax^  instead  of  proceeding  to  Njew-York,   to 
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support  Lord  Howe.     The  whole,  he  said,  was  such  a  series 
of  blunders   as  never  before  was    known.      If,    instead   of 
amusing  his  Majesty  with  a  naval  show  at  Portsmouth,  or  the 
officers  with  catches  and  glees,  and  kef  tic-drums,  the  fleet 
had  been  detached,  which  show  was  exhibited  early  in  May ;. 
or,  if  after  this  exhibition  was  over,  Byron's  fleet  had  work- ' 
ed  down  the  channel,  he  would  have  arrived  in  time  to  have 
joined   Lord   Howe,   or  taken  the  command  of  the  whole, 
which  would  have  given  him  such  a  superiority  over  D'Eftaing, 
as  would,  have  totally  effected  that  officer's  overthrow.     He 
meant  no  disrespefi  to.  his  Majesty,  when  he  found  fault  with; 
that  show,  for  he  knew  enough  of  bis  disposition  to  affirm,  * 
that  he  would  never  have  thought  of  it,  much  less- have  im- 
peded the   preparations  then  going  on,   if  it  had  not  beeii 
pressed  upon  him,  perhaps  to  divert  his  attention  from  ob- 
jects of  a  less  pleasant  nature  to  those  who  proposed  it.     It 
was,  indeed,  much  insisted,  about  that  time,  that  the  wind, 
was  unfavourable  for  the  squadron's  working  down  from  St. 
Helen's  to   Plymouth:    but  that  was  a  farce,  and  the  con- 
trary was  known  to  every  foremastman  in  the  navy  j  a  single 
ship,  or  a  squadron  of  any  number  of  ships,  nuy  with  ease 
work  down  in  gentle  gales  and  a  smooth  sea ;  the  truth  of 
which  was  verified  in  Admiral  Barrington's  working  down 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  the  V  iftory  coming  round 
from  Chatham  was  a  further  confirmation.     Under  this  head 
he^  likewise  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
for  whom  he  declared  to  have  a  very  high  respect,  and  made 
no  doubt  ef  his  abilities  as  ah  officer,  nor  of  the  opportuni- 
ties he  had  of  learning  the  art  of  war,  under  the  Prince 'whom 
he  irtimediately  served,  [Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick;] 
but  still  he  could  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  trifling  re- 
pulse he  gave  the  rebels,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  army,,  and 
with  the  loss  of  lobo  veterans,  asi  good  troops,  and  as  well 
disciplined,  as  any  in  Europe.     One  thousand  men,  he  al- 
lowed, was  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  niinisters.    ^General  Clin- 
ton, according  to .  their  mode  of  estimating  matters  of  this 
kind,  had  just   eighteen  times  as  much   merit  as  if  he  had 
lost  his  whole  army  ;  and  that  was  the  only  comparative  or 
relative  advantage  which  he  could  perceive  was  the  conse- 
'quence  of  this  famous  retreat,  which  had  been  so   extolled 
and  insisted   upon  in  the   ministerial  prints.     This  led  his 
Lordship  to  consider  the  conduct*  of  government  towards  an 
unfortunate  General  [Burgoyne.]     With  regard  to  that  gen- 
tleman, he  said,  he  had  been  treated  in  the  most  extraordi- 
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nary  manner.  He  was  charged  with  carrying  measures  into 
execution,  which  were  wild^  romantic,  and  impracticable^ 
under  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  them.  He  h^ 
neither  the  force  promised  him,  nor  the  co-operation  expe6t-i 
ed  for  their  full  and  perfe£l  completion ;  th?  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  he  and  his  gallant  devoted  army  were  made 
prisoners.  On  his  return  to  Great  iiri'tain,  he  was  simple 
enough  to  be  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  retained  some  of 
those  explosed  sentiments,  and  old-fashioned  feelings,  which 
itiinistry  wished  to  be  forgot.  What  was  the  language  of 
ministers  ?  **  Be  silent,  we  do  not  accuse  youj  and  no  doubt 
but  you  have  done  your  country  justice.  Perhaps  you  are 
uneasy  about  youtarmy;  why  should  ttiat  give  you  any  con- 
cern ?  We  shall  not  find  faulty  let  the  army  desert  or  starve, 
what  is  passed  cannot  now  be  retrieved.  Stirring  up  that  aif- 
fair  may  be  productive  of  public  clamour ;  it  can  answer  no 
end,  but  that  of  embarrassing  administration i  Do  you  make 
no  iioise  or  disturbance  ;  the  afFair  will  soon  drop  of  itself, 
and  you  cannot  fail  of  having  your  account  in  being  under  the 
protection  of  government." 

On  the  fourth  head^  he  said^  the  conciliatory  bills  were 
radically  weak,  both  in  respect  of  obtaining  th?  ostensible  pur- 
poses declared,  and  still,  if  possible,  more  radically  weak,  if 
they  had  succeeded;  for  the  dominion"  or  connection  proposed 
by  those  bills  amounted  to  just  nothing.  There  could  be  ho 
real  union  upon  such  an  heterogeneous,  discordant,  and  con- 
tradictory systfem,  A  real  union  must  be  formed  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Britifh  constitution,  which  at  all  times  supposes 
one  will,  and  every  consequence  and  effect  deducible  from 
that  will.  To  propose  a  plan  of  conciliation,  in  which  that 
fundamental  principle  was  abandoned,  or  openly,  or  impli-i 
citly  relinquished,  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  better  than,  un- 
der the  idea  of  conciliation,  introducing  weaknfess,  anarchy^ 
arid  every  species  of  political  confusion.  A  controling  and 
directing  power  must  be.  placed  somewhere  j  its  exercise,  he 
allowed,  might  in  some  certain  cases  be  ascertained  and  li- 
mitted  ;  but  the  analogy  to  the  British  constitution  should 
be  preserved;  without  Ja  tie  of  common  interest^  common 
danger,  and  common  protection,  all  government  was  a  farce  ; 
the  executive  and  legislative  powers  of  this  country  being  cut 
off  from  all  real  communication  with  the  internal  legislation 
of  the  several  colonies,  would  form  such  a  system  of  human 
polity  as  never  before  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  con- 
ceive.    'I  he  executive  power  may  be  delegated,  not  divided  j 
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the  legislative  may :  but  to  the  great  purposes  of  government 
there  must,  according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  consti* 
tution,  be  but  one  will. 

On  the  fifth  head  he  laughed  heartily,  he  said,  at  the^idea 
of  freeing  America  from  every  species  of  British  taxation, 
and  yet  permitting  deputies  from  the  Congress  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament, for  the  purpose  of  taxing  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  was  no  less  pointed  and  sarcastic  upon  the  offers  held  out 
by  the  commissioners,  of  paying  the  debts  of  America,  con- 
tracted in  resisting  the  mother  country,  and  in  acts  of  what 
had  all  along  been  described  by  the  majority  of  that  House, 
as  the  grossest,  blackest,  and  most  unprovoked  rebellion.  He 
said,  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  and  giving  them 
their  instructuons,  was  totally  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Par- 
liament, and  yet  the  measures  were  solely  attributed  to  Par- 
liament, Here  his  Lordship  digressed,  to  shew,  that  the 
bills,  the  instructions,  and  the  persons  appointed  to  carry 
them  into  execution,  exhibited  so  many  proofs,  that  if  the 
objects  proposed  by  the  bills  were  previously  intended  to  be 
lost,  more  effectual  means  for  that  purpose  could  not  be 
adopted.  In  explaining  this  point,  he  entered  into  detail. 
The  minister  had  put  it  into  the  King's  mouth,  that  the  late 
measures  proposed  by  the  commissioners  to  Congress,  had 
been  planned  by  the  temper  and  wisdom  of  a  British  Parlia- 
jnent,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  truth. 
The  measures,  even  as  they  were  chalked  out  in  the  bill, 
were  not  planned  by  Parliament ;  and  though  they  had,  the 
offers  made  by  the  commissioners  were  not  the  offers  held 
out  by  the  bills.  The  truth  was.  Parliament  had  passed  an 
act  for  the  appointing  of  commissioners,  but  Parliament  nei- 
ther had  a  share  in  their  appointment,  nor  the  instructions 
tinder  which  they  acted.  Parliament  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
the  most  profound  ignorance,  of  the  use  which  government 
meant  to  make  of  the  power  thus  delegated.  How  did  they 
employ  it  ?  Just  in  the  manner  predicted  by  several  Lords 
in  that  House,  when  the  bills  came  under  their  considera- 
tion, that  they  would  abuse  that  power  5  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  meer  ministerial  trick,  to  gain  time  ;  that  they 
neither  >yished  or  expected  success  from  the  commission  -,  and, 
that  they  only  meant  to  throw  it  out  to  dtvids  the  ctjuncils 
of  America,  to  wait  for  favourable  circumstances  and  events, 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  retain  their  power  ^nd  places.  How 
then  could  it  be  said,  that  Parliament  planned  the  measures 
pf  conciliation,  which  were  rejected  j  when  it  was  evident, 
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that  they  have  done  nothing  more,  tlian  devolving  their  power 
on  the  Crown,  and  left  the  exercise  of  those  powers  to  the 
discretion  of-  ministers. 

He  said,  that  he  had  dedicated  a  great  part  of  his  time,  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  summer,  to  the  persual  of  books, 
particularly  to  such  as  treated  of  the  conduct  of  kingdoms 
and  great  states,  in  difficult  and  trying  situations.  In  those 
researches,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  what  had  happened  in 
former  times  to  the  existing  circumstances  in  which  this  na* 
tion  at  present  stood.  The  first  object  which  would  strike  an 
aUe  minister,  after  he  had  fixed  upon  his  plan,  was  to  devise 
the  most  probable  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  This 
could  not  be  in  any  other  mode  so  effectually  executed,  as  bjr 
sending  able,  wise,  experienced  men  j  men  of  high  rank  and 
tried  abilities ;  men  who  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  such  as  Congress  might  be  supposed  to  have  *a  certain 
species  of  confidence  in  ;  that  is,  whose  personal  assurances 
would  pot  only  procure  credit  from  those  to  whom  they  were 
sent  to  treat,  but  likewise  of  that  degree  of  weight  and  con- 
sequence at  home,  as  would  ensure  a  ratification  or  approba- 
tion of  such  engagements,  as  they  might  think  proper  or  ne- 
cessary to  enter  iiyto,  as  the  representatives  of  the  Crown  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  He  meant  no  personal  disre- 
spect to  those  delegated  to  treat  with  Congre^^s  ;  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  his  thoughts.  He  had  not  the  honour 
of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  noble  Lord,  who  went 
out  at  the  head  of  that  commission,  nor  with  the  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  acted  under  it ;  by  every  thing  he  could  learn, 
they  were  persons  of  worth  and  character  :  but  he  would  put 
the  question  fairly  and  openly  to  their  Lordships,  if  they 
were  men  of  that  particular  description,  which  could  pro- 
mise success  to  so  arduous  and  important  an  undertaking  ? 
Were  they  persons  of  that  great  weight,  popularity,  impor- 
tance, and  character,  for  wisdom  fit  to  treat,  or  fit  to  pro- 
cure the  confidence  of  those  with  whom  they  were  to  treat  i 
He  was  certain,  that  there  was  not  a  single  Lord  present,  not 
one  even  among  administration,  who  would  pledge  his  word, 
and  assure  that  House,  that  he  believed  the  affirmative. 

Among  many  others,  he  should  advert  to  two  instances, 
which*  he  read  latelv,  one  drawn  from  antient,  the  other  from 
modern  story,  to  shew  the  public  prevalent  opinions  of  two 
wise  and  renowned  states,  the  one  related  by  that  celebrated 
historian  Thucydides,  tl^e  other  by  that  great  man.  Sir 
William  Temple.    The  first  was  a  description  of  the  persons 
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sent  on  a  deputation  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  who,  as  the  hi- 
storian reniarks,  were  received  with  the  most  perfect  attention 
and  respect ;  and  whatever  tliey  proposed  obtained  almost 
implicit  credit  j  because,  says  the  Greek  writer,  they  knew 
the  deputies  to  be  persons  of  great  reputation  in  their  own 
country  ;  that  they  were  grave,  wise,  and  experienced  men, 
of  public  virtue  and  private  integrity  ;  and  that  whatever 
terms  they  offered  or  acceded,  to,  would  be  approved  of  and 
confirmed  by  the  state,  who  sent  them,  f  he  second  instance 
was  that  of  the  embassy  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  whea 
sent  to  Holland  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Dutch  war,  in 
order  to  enter  into  the  measures  for  defeating  the  designs  of 
France  against  that  republic,  was  complimented  by  one  of  the 
States  General  on  his*arrival  at  the  Hague,  who  told  him, 
that  he  esteemed  him  the  harbinger  of  fine  weather,  and  sun- 
shine, like  the  swallow. 

The  Hollanders  knew,  that  the  appearance,  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  portended  good  ;  they  knew  his  character ; 
they  were  persuaded,  that  wisdom  and  moderffction  prevailed 
in  the  councils,  which  dictated  the  appointment ;  that  he 
was  not  the  tool  of  a  junto  or  cabal,  nor  would  submit  to 
be  the  instrument  of  any  faction,  or  any  party  ;  they  had 
before  experienced  his  wisdom,  his  moderation,  his  firmness, 
and  independent  spirit ;  they  might  well,  therefore,  draw  the 
most  happy  omen  from  seeing  him  ;  because  they  foresaw, 
that  England  was  in  earnest,  and  determined  to  be  sincere. 
Would  to  God  !  cried  his  Lordship,  that  we  had  another  Sir 
William  Temple,  who  might  go  as  a  swallow  to  America,  as 
the  fore  runner  of  summer  and  sunshine.  He  then  observ- 
ed, that  most  certainly,  none  but .  men  of  gravity,  wisdom, 
of  high  character,  and  great  and  tried  abilities  and  integrity, 
should  have  been  sent  upon  the  errand  ;  an  errand  or  em- 
bassy, he  would  venture  to  affirm,  taken  in  every  one  possi- 
ble point  of  view,  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  ever  was 
sent  from  this  country.  Indeed,  as  the  noble  Duke,  who 
moved  the  address,  had  said  so  much,  and  expressed  such 
strong  wishes  for  a  reconciliation  with  America  ;  he  was  sur- 
prised, that*  he  was  not  sent,  in  order  to  effect,  what  he 
seemed  to  have  so  much  at  heart.  He  assured  his  Grace,  he 
meant  it  seriously,  and  should  accompany  it  -with  this  decla- 
ration, that  at  such  a  crisis,  and; on  such  an  occasion,  he 
thought  no  man  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
trust,  who  should  be  applied  to. 
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His  Lordship  having  held  out  the  commission,  the  powdr's 
given  by  it,  and  the  absurd  concessions  relative  to  the  liqui- 
dating the  debts,  and  giving  deputies,  from  the  respective 
states^  seats  in  the  British  senate,  as  part  of  those  instruct 
tions,  contrasted  those  extraordinary  propositions,  with  the 
current  language  of  Parliament,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  American  contest.  Parliamentary  supremacy,  uncondi- 
tional submission,  formed  part  of  the  daily  boastings  of  mi- 
nisters, in  that  and  the  other  House.  He  reminded  their 
Lordships  of  what  he  had  formerly  told  them,  in  the  midst 
6f  this  haughty,  insolent^  and  vain-»glorious  boasting,  that 
the  time  would  come,  when  they  would  be  compelled  to  alter 
their  stile,  when  they  would  be  obliged  to  sue  in  the  most  ab- 
ject and  humiliating  terms,  to  do  penance  in  sack-cloth  and 
ashes,  and  crave  pardon  of  those  very  Americans,  whom 
they  had  so  insolently  treated,  and  on  whom  they  had  heaped 
so  many  repeated  injuries,  and  such  signal  Oppression  and 
injustice.  The  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled.  We  had 
humbled  ourselves^  to  use  an  expression  of  the  noble  Earl  in 
the  blue  ribbon,  and  in  high  office  [Suffolk]  at  the  foot  of 
that  va'grant  congress,  which  no  man  could  say,  where  they 
were,  or  whither  they  intended  to  go  next. 

On  the  next  head,  that  of  the  hint  given  by  the  'noble 
Earl  iir  the  blue  ribbon^  of  the  intended  mode  of  prosecuting 
the  American  war,  in  order  to  compel  the  colonies  to  accept 
of  terms  ;  this,  he  had  a  right  to  presume,  related  to  an  in* 
tcntion  of  burning  their  towns^  ufing  the  tomohawk,  de$o« 
lating  the  interior  country  on  the  confines  of  the  back  settle- 
ments, and  carrying  fire  and  sword  among  the  defenceless  and 
harmless  inhabitants,  among  old  men,  women,  children,  and 
infants.  ThiS)  he  had  a  right  to  suppose,  were  the  means 
which  Grod  and  nature  had  put  into  the  hands  of  hiinisters 
£alluding  to  an  expression  of  Lord  Suffolk  last  winter]  as  the 
noble  Earl  was  silent  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him,  by 
a  noble  Earl  [Derby]  early  in  the  debate ;  ana  if  any  doubt 
had  remained  on  his  mind,  a  proclamation  issued  by  Gover- 
nor Tonyn,  in  East  Florida,  offering  a  certain  reward  fpr 
every  scalp  delivered  to  persons  appointed  to  receive  them, 
put  it  beyond  question.  Of  such  a  plan  he  expressed  the 
highest  and  most  utter  detestation  and  horror.  He  said,  the 
plan  was  diabolical,  horrid,  impious,  and  inhuman  ;  and  called 
most  particularly  for  the  vengeance  of  Almighty  God.  It 
could  not  be  men,  but  monsters  that  devised  it.  He  said,  it 
Was   as  weak  and  impolitic  as  wicked,  barbarous,  and  un«. 

christian  j 
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christian ;  and  if  the  language  of  ministers  was  to  be  believed^ 
that  France  and  America  composed  but  one  enemy,  the 
conclusion  was  evident,  that  retaliation  would  be  the  conse- 
quence, and  that  instead  of  leaving  our  dependencies  open 
to  butcheries  of  a  similar  kind,  our  whole  coast  at  home 
would  certainly  meet  a  like  treatment,  the  French  privateers 
would  make  continual  landings  on  our  shores,  and  desolate 
all  our  villages  and  defenceless  towns>  in  short,  the  horrors, 
massacres,  devastations,  and  bloodshed  that  would  ensue,  were 
shocking  to  think  of,  and  must,  in  the  end,  draw  univerfal 
execration  and-  public  punishment  upon  the  bloody,  cruel, 
and  relentless  authors  of  them. 

His  Lordship  proceeded,  and  spoke  on  the  capture  of  Do- 
minica, which,  he  said,  would  be  probably  followed  by 
some  other  events  of  a  similar  nature.  He  said,  the  four 
islands,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent's,  Tobago,  and  Dominica,  had 
but  one  battalion,  composed  of  171  rank  and  file  j  the  whole 
West-India  islands  but  1200  effective  men  ;  and  Dominica 
i)o  more  than  forty-one  fit  for  actual  duty,  though  there  wera 
64000I.  spent  on  the  fortifications  alone,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars  on  the  island, 
at  the  time  it  was  taken  j  which  was  not  only  a  considerable 
loss,  but  a  great  mischief;  as  it  answered  every  end  of  a  mi- 
litary arsenal,  and  saved  our  enemies  the  trouble  of  transport- 
ing ordnance  from  Europe  at  a  great  risque  and  expence,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  either  offensive  or  defensive  opera- 
tions. 

He  dwelt  some  time  on  the  loss  that  island  was  to  this 
country,  both  in  point  of  commerce  and  as  a  place  of  arms, 
particularly  respecting  its  vicinity  to  the  French  island  of 
Martin ico,  and  the  protection  it  would  afford  to  our  trade 
and  commerce  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  annoy- 
ance it  must  be  the  means  of  giving  to  that  of  our  enemies. 
He  assured  their  Lordships,  that  our  West-India  merchants 
were  in  a  state  of  despondency,  littk  short  of  despair  j  they 
were  not  only  injured  by  what  had  already  happened,  bat 
were  infinitely  alarmed  at  much  greater  mischiefs,  they  had 
a  right  to  fear.  He  instanced  particularly  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Oliver  as  a  proof  of  the  situation  of  the  WestJndia  mer- 
chants. He  described  Mr.  Oliver  as  a  most  worthy  and  re- 
spectable character,  notwithstanding  the  infamou3  and  illibe- 
ral treatment  which  he  had  been  "honoured  with  in  a  certain 
daily  print.  There  vvas  not  a  doubt,  he  said,  but  all  the 
Leeward  and  West-India  islands  must  go,  unless  a  speedy  end 
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was  put  to  the  war  with  America.  The  language  of  the 
planters  certainly  must  be,  **  You,  America,  are  the  strong- 
est,  and  you  must  have  us."  Let  the  king's  servants  reflect  ^ 
little  on  the  consequence  of  such  an  event.  The  West-Indians 
generally  came  over  to  England,  and  spent  their  fortunes 
amongst  us:  there  was  scarce  a  space  of  ten  miles  together, 
throughout  this  country,  where  the  house  and  estate  of  a 
rich  West-Indian  were  not  to  be  seen.  If  the  Islands  went 
from  us,  the  possessors  of  the  plantations  in  thevse  Islands  must 
necessarily  leave  the  kingdom,  the  revenue  therefore  would 
suffer  materially.  These,  therefore,  were  well  worth  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  in  the  minds  of  the  king's  servants.  Let  theni 
also  look  at  home,  poverty  and  want  of  money  were  uni- 
versal; estates  were  daily  sinking  in  their  value ;  what  for- 
merly fetched  from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  even  forty  years 
purchase,  were  now  sold  for  twenty. 

His  Lordship  went  into  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  which  cannot  be  so  properly  arranged  under  any  of 
the  heads  we  have  mentioned ;  but  which  nevertheless  sub- 
stantially applied  to  the  subject  matter  of  debate. 

He  complimented  Congress  greatly  on  their  judgment, 
wisdom,  and  active  and  deliberative  anilities.  He  said,  they 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  our  counsels,  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  those  who  conducted  them,  the 
means  employed  by  them  to  direct  and  controul  Parliament, 
and  their  separate  and  collective  views.  Of  this,  they  had 
given  a  great  number  of  instances,  and  in  none  more  than 
the  reception  they^gave  our  commissioners,  whom  they  knew 
were  not  armed  with  effective  powers  of  a  solid  and  perma-^ 
nent  conciliation ;  but  only  sent  with  a  view  to  break  their  late 
connection,  separate  them  from  France,  and  divide  them,  by 
creating  faction  among  their  leaders,  in  order  to  carry  the 
favourite  measures  of  their  employers  into  execution.  While 
he  was  up,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of  a  passage, 
in  a  celebrated  pamphlet,  called  Common  Sense,  where  the 
author,  among  other  observations  equally  sensible  and  shrewd, 
takes  an  opportunity  of  representing  in  terms  of  the  strongest 
ridicule,  the  boasted  advantages  of  the  British  constitution, 
which  he  describes  in  the  following  pointed  simile.  After 
the  parliament  had  provided  a  set  of  iron  bars  and  locks,  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  the  king's  prerogative,  the  members 
had  gone  down  on  their  knees  to  his  Majesty,  and  prayed  hrm 
to  accept  of  the  keys. 

With 
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With   rega.»d  to  France,   her  conduct  was  beyond  all  in- 
stance treacherous  and  unjustifiable.      The  case   of  Quefen 
Elizabeth's  assisting  the  States  of  Holland   had  been  men* 
tioned  by  way  of  parallel,  but  it  did  not  apply.     Queen  Eli- 
7,abeth's  reign,  though  he  disliked  the  interior  of  it,  was  in  all 
the  great  and  n^aterial  circumstances  of  government,  wise  and 
politic,  r.hat  princess  foresaw  the  consequences  of  the  revolt  of 
the  United  States,  and  she  over  and  over  again  warned  Spain 
of  its  danger,  declaring  that  she  must,  if  the  matter  was  not 
put  a  stop  to,  be  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  States  of  Holland,  and  affording  them  assist- 
ance both  of  men  and  money.     Was  this  at  all  similar  to  the 
conduct  of  France  respecting  America  ?     Had  France  given 
us  any  notice  on  the  subject  ?    Had  she  previously  urged  the 
necessity  of  her  regarding  the  welfare  of  her  commerce,  and 
therefore  entering  into  a  treaty  with  America  i     If  she  had. 
Parliament  were  ignorant  of  any  such  intimation.     Parlia^ 
ment  had  repeatedly  heard  the  contrary.     It  had  been  the 
language  from  the  throne,  and  the  language  from  ministers  in 
that  House  for  years,  that  France  had  renewed  hef  profes- 
sions of  amity,  that  common  prudence  would  prevents  her  in- 
terfering, and  that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  dreaded  from 
that   quarter.      France,  therefore,    if  her  conduct  had  been 
reported  properly,  was  without  an  excuse.     She  merited  the 
fullest  vengeance  of  this  country,  and,  no  doubt,  every  one 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  would  join  readily  in  resi'^ting  and 
endeavouring  to  check  her  career;  so  far,  therefore,  was  he 
from  thinking  the  speech  too  warm  in  that  part  which  related 
to  France,,  that  he  did  not  think  it  spoke  of  her  conduct  in 
terms  of  sufficient  warmth,  or  sufficient  indignation  and  re- 
sentment. 

He  said,  the  abject,  disgraceful,  and  calamitous  situation 
of  this  country  was  such,  that  instead  of  voting  an  address, 
.filling  ihe  ears  of  his  Majesty  with  flattery  and  adulation, 
and  complimenting  ministers  on  that  very  conduct  which  had. 
caused  our  misfortunes,,  it  was  high  tim6  that  all  partie-J 
■united,  and  joined  heartily  in  dragging  forth  to  condign  pu- 
nishment, and,  what  was  worse,  to  public  execration,  those 
ministers,  those  evil  counsellors,  whose  weak  and  wicked  ad- 
vice had  imposed  on  their  sovereign,  and  led  him  into  an  ac- 
cordance with  such  a  system  of  injustice,  impolicy,  and  in- 
humanity, as  was  unparalleled  in  history,  and  would  eternally 
disgrace  the  annals  of  Great  Britain.  His  Majesty,  he  knew 
perfectly  well  to  be  a  prince  of  too  noble,  too  gracious,  too 
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benevolent,  and  too  paternal  a  nature,  for  it  to  be  possible 
that  he  had  himself  planned  the  measures  respecting  America, 
as  the  ministry  had  dared  to  insinuate.  It  was  not  possible 
that  he  could  look  with  calmness  on  the  daily  decrease  of  his 
dominions,  could  see  the  fatal  effects  of  the  American  war, 
and  resolve  to  prosecute  so  ruinous  a  project,  unless  his  mind 
.  was  poisoned  by  the  pestilential  councils  of  those  men,  who, 
having  plunged  us  into  the  most  disastrous  situation,  would 
still  pursue  their  evil  designs,  and  entail  inevitable  ruin  on 
the  kingdom,  rather  than  forego  their  places.  Sydney  and 
Locke  were  the  authors  to  whom  our  forefathers  looked  up* 
as  the  oracles  of  good  government.  Those  great  authorities 
were  now  proved  to  be  fallacious  and  ignorant  pretenders  to 
their  subject,  by  the  present  wise,  and  self-taught  set  of  Ma- 
chiavels.  In  former  days,  the  various  departments  of  the  le- 
gislative and  executive  branches  of  the  state  were  kept  sepa-r 
rate ;  judges  were  confined  to  their  juries,  and  to  the  distribu* 
tion  of  justice,  and  not  suffered  to  mix  as  members  of  tho 
legislative  and  executive  parts  of  government.  Excepting  in 
the  case  of  Judge  Jefferies,  of  famous  memory,  he  did  not  ro» 
collect  a  lawyer  coming  as  a  minister  into  that  Hous?,  much 
more  coming  to  take  his  seat  like  another  Lord  Chancellor 
with  his  train-bearer  behind  him. 

His  Lordship  concluded  a  speech  of  full  two  hours  long, 
with  saying,  that  although  he  was  of  no  party  (the  cause  of 
which,  he  presumed,  was,  because  he  did  come  into  public  Kfb 
under  the  wing  of  any  party)  and  preferred,  and  ever  should, 
men  to  measures ;  that  the  conduct,  temper,  and  apparent 
disposition  of  the  present  ministers,  were  so  strongly  marked 
with  infamy,  weakness,  and  wickedness,  that  he  would  chear* 
fully  join,  and  co  operate  with  any  set  of  men,  to  drag  them 
from  their  present  situations,  and  render  them  the  objects  of 
example,  by  punishing  them  in  a  manner  suited  to  theijr 
crimes  and  notorious  demerits.  The  public  had,  he  observed, 
for  some  time,  fallen  into  a  lethargy.  Their  stupor,  how* 
ever,  was  nearly  at  an  end ;  it  must  of  necessity  be  soon 
shaken  off;  and  then,  woe  be  to  the  authors  of  the  impend- 
ing ruin,  and  actual  disgrace,  with  which  this  country  was 
labouring  and  threatened.  He  said,  he  entirely  approved  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  early  [Bristol] 
and  should,  for  that  reason,  vote  to  have  the  address  suspend- 
ed, till  an  enquiry  was  first  had  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  speech,  and  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  measures  which  it  recommended. 
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The  House  divided,  for  the  address  67 ;  against  it  35. 
November  27. 

The  Lords  presented  their  address  to  the  King  at  St. 
James's, 

TJie  humble  address  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled. 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
LfOrdf  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled,  beg 
leave  to  return  your  Majesty  our  humble  thanks  for  your  most 
gracious  speech  from  the  throne. 

W6  have  the  ftrongest  sense  of  the  importance  of  those  ob- 
jects which  render  the  present  conjuncture  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  attention. 

The  disturbance  of  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  Court  of 
France,  without  pretence  of  provocation  or  colour  of  com^ 
plaint,  the  clandestine  assistance,  the  avowed  support,  the  for- 
mal engagements  which,  at  different  periods,  that  court  has 
not  thought  it  inconsistent  with  its  honour,  to  afford  to  your 
Majesty's  revolted  subjects  in  North  America,  and  to  conclude 
with  the  leaders  of  rebellion,  excite  in  our  breasts  a  just  ab- 
horrence of  the  violation  of  every  public  principle  which  such 
a  conduct  manifests,  and  a  determination  to  concur  in  every 
measure,  which  may  enable  your  Majesty  to  resent  with  ef- 
fect the  hostilities  committed  on  your  faithful  subjects,  and 
the  actual  invasion  of  your  Majesty's  dominions  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

We  beg  leave  to  express  our  grateful  sense  of  the  tender 
concern  for  the  l)appiness  of  your  people,  which  has  uniform- 
ly induced  your  Majesty  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  and  will  make  your  Majesty  desirous  to  see  the 
return  of  peace,  whenever  it  can  be  effected  with  perfect  ho* 
nour  and  security  to  the  rights  of  this  country. 

At  the  same  time  we  return  your  Majesty  our  dutiful  thanks 
for  your  great  care  in  taking  the  proper  and  necessary  mea« 
sures  for  disappointing  the  malignant  designs  of  our  enemies^ 
and  also  for  making  general  reprisals,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion which  has  been  derived  from  the  vigilance  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's fleets  to  our  extensive  commerce,  in  most  of  its 
branches,  while  that  of  the  enemy  has  materially  suffered  by 
the  active  and  enterprizing  spirit  of  our  fellow  subjects:  And 
we  hope,  although  your  Majesty's  efforts  have  not  hiiherfJ 
been  attended  with  all  the  success,  which  the  justice  of  our 
cause  and  the  vigour  of  our  exertions  seemed  to  promise,  that 
consequences  more  adequate  to  both  may  result  fcotrv  tVye.  •wxv-^ 
mated  execution  of  firm  and  active  courvcW^^  >w\{\Ocv  \i^^  vv^^ 
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requires,  and  with  which  the  spiiited  perseverance  of  the 
British  nation  has  so  often  surmounted  the  greatest  difficulties. 

It  is  with  concern  we  learn,  that  the  conciliatory  measures 
of  Parliament  have  not  yet  had  the  good '  effect  with  your 
Majesty's  revolted  subjects,  which  was  due  to  the  wisdom  and 
temper  with  which  they  were  planned, 

'  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  fully  sensible  that  the  national 
honour  and  security  loudly  calls  for  the  most  active  exerti- 
ons, we  will  strenuously  concur  in  supporting  your  Majesty^ 
that  under  the  blessing  of  God,  means  may  be  derived  from 
the  conduct  and  intrepidity  of  your  Majesty's  officers  and 
forces,  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  yet  undaunted  spirit  of  the 
nation,  to  vindicate  and  maintain  the  honour  of  the  crown^ 
and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

Wereturn  your  Majesty  our  cordial  acknowledgements  for 
having  called  forth  the  militia,  to  assist  in  the  interior  defence 
of  this  country ;  and  it  is  with  joy  and  exultation  we  hear 
the  gracious  testimony  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  bear  to  the 
public  spirit,  the  steady  ardour,  and  love  of  their  country,  which 
animate  that  national  force,  ^nd  unite  all  ranks  of  your  Ma* 
jesty's  faithful  subjects  in  giving  signal  proofs,  to  all  the 
world,  of  a  loyalty  and  zeal  which 'must  render  us  safe  at 
home  and  respected  abroad. 

His  Majesty's  Answer. 
My  Lords, 

I  thank  you  for  this  loyal  «nd  dutiful  address  :  The  zeal 
you  shew  for  my  honour  and  support,  and  the  firmness  and 
vigour  you  manifest  in  the  present  conjuncture,  cannot  fail 
to  produce  the  best  effects ;  it  must  add  confidence  to  my 
people,  and  encourage  animated  efforts  to  withstand,  oppose, 
and  subdue,  every  hostile  attack  upon  the  honour  and  inte- 
rests of  my  kingdoms. 

Adjourned  to  December  4. 

December  4. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  informed  the  House,  that  he 
had  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  lay  before  their 
Lordships,  which  did  not  appear  to  him  to  admit  of  a  mo- 
ment's delay.  It  had  arisen  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  which  he  was  sorry  had  been  so  long,  at  this  very  cri- 
tical juncture.  His  Lordship  said,  he  had  in  his  hand  a  pro- 
clamation or  manifesto,  said  to  have  been  published  jby  his 
Majesty's  commissioners  in  America;  but  as  it  was  not  fully 
authenticated,  though  universally  believed  to  be  by  their  au- 
th6rity,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  should  regularly 
bring  it  before  the  House,  whether  by  calling  on  the  lords  ia 

ddtninistijatipa 
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administration  in  the  House,  to  know  if  they  allow  it  to  be* 
authentic  5  or  b)'  what  other  mode,,  so  that  the  matter  might 
be  discussed  immediately,  for  it  contained  declarations  incon- 

"  sistent  with  humanity  or  sound  policj^'. 

Lord  Ihurlow  (The  Chancellor]  said,  that  the  usual  mode 
of  communication  between  the  throne  and  Parliament,  in  the 
case  of  producing  state  papers  called  for  by  the  House,  was 
to  present  an  humble  address  to  his  Majesty  that  he  v^ould 
be  graciously  pleased  to  order  them  to  be  laid  before  the 

.  House.  He  knew  of  no  other,  except  papers  were  produced' 
by  any  Peer,  and  the  secretaries  of  sta^e,  being  Peers,  and 
present,  thought  proper  to  authenticate  such  papers,  by  whicU 
means  they  came  direcdy  before  the  House  to  be  discussed. 
But  as  to  the  proclamation  in  question,  this  last  method  could 
not  be  taken,  because  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,, 
through  whose  department  it  passed,  is  not  a  member  of  the 
House )  therefore  he  knew  of  no  other  Parliamentary  method 
of  bringing  it  before  the  House  but  by  address. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton^  after  mentioning  his  astonishment 
at  the  supineness  of  the  people  out  of  doofs  in  sitting  still  un- 
der the  loss  of  their  commerce,  and  public  misfortunes  in  every 

.  <juarter,  patiently  waiting  for  better  days,  added,  that  he 
concurred  with  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  usual  Parliamentary 
mode  of  addressing  the  throne  for  state  papers  \  and  should 
only  observe,  that  there  were  other  means,  besides  thosemen 
tioned  by  the  noble  Lord;  forpapers  were  often  ordered  by  the 
Ilouse  to  be  produced  by  officers  under  the  crown  without  any 
address;  and  he  thought  this  matter  of  such  consequence,  that 
the  delay  it  had  already  suffered  by  the  adjournment  might  be 
inconvenient. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  observed,  that  the  proclamation 
"was  of  so  criminal  a  nature,  that  it  must  end  in  public  justice  ; 
it  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  friends  of  those  ministers 
who  had  advised  the  measure,  should  wish  to  adhere  to  a 
form  which  might  prevent  judicial  enquiry  ;  for  they  might 
put  a  negative  on  the  motion  for  the  address,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  paper  being  produced  at  all,  if  there  Was  no  other 
method  ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House,  that  he 
had  moved  last  session  for  papers,  which  were* ordered,  and 
produced  by  ministers  without  any  address  :  He  had  also  read 

i)apers  himself  to  the  House,  which  ministers  present  had  al- 
owed  to  be  authentic,  and  the  House  had  proceeded  to  take 
them  into  consideration ;  he  therefore  tijought  that  as  this 
paper  was  hotoriously  known  to  be  authentic,  being  printed 
Vql.XUL  E  by 
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i)y  the  King's  printer  at  New  York,  it  might  be  taken  as  the 
bist  evidence  in  the  usual  mode  observed  on  trials. 

Lord  Camden  admitted,  that  the  general  Parliamentaiy 
usage  was  (as  had  been  observed  by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  • 
woolsack)  t(.'  address  the  throne;  but  there  were  otherme- 
thods  in  particular  oases,  and  their  Lordships  in  their  judi-* 
eial  capacity  had  a  right  to  use  their  own  discretion,  and 
act  as  circumstances  directed.  They  might  follow  the  ordi^ 
nary  mode  of  the  inferior  courts  ot  law,  and  admit  written 
cviaence  as  authentic  that  was  not  deemed  to  be  so.  To  be 
sure  the  p^per  bearing  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  as  issuing 
from  the  King's  Printing  office  at  New  York,  was  satisfac* 
tory  proof  of  its  authenticity,  but  not  legal  evidence  here* 
He  only  contended,  that  their  Lordships  certainly  had  it  ia 
their  po^a^ei*  to  adttiit  the  authenticity  of  the  paper,  and  to 
proceed  nppn  it  if  they  thought  proper. 

Lord  Thurlow  (The  Chancellor)  came  forward  a  second  . 
time,  and  said,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  stand  yp  for  un-» 
substantial  forms;  but  for  the  dignity  of  Parliament-:  He 
must  object  to  the  breaking  through  that  duty  and  civility 
which  the  House  had  observed,  time  out  of  tiiind,  in  pro- 
curing communications  from  the  throne>  of  state  papers  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament.  It  was  a  principle  founded  in  the 
constitution  to  observe  this  order,  and  he  had  no  other  view 
in  recoitimending  to  their  Lordships  not  to  depart  from 
it.  He  likewise  thought  there  could  be  no  other  way  of 
introducing  the  paper  as  authentic;  With  respect  to  ministers 
putting  a  tiegative  upon  the  address^  that  could  not  be  : 
A  minister  in  that  House  was  no  more  than  any  otner  Peer^ 
except  being  officially  better  informed,  so  as  to  enaWe  him 
to  give  reasoh,  or  attempt  to  dissuade  their  Lordships  against 
any  measure^  while  it  was  in  debate ;  but  after  that,  a  mi- 
nister had  only  a  single  vote,  and  therefore  could  not  put  a 
negative  on  any  motion,  that  met  with  the  approbation  of  a. 
majority, 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  moved,  ^^  that  an  humble  ad- 
dress shoulci  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  order  copies  of  all  letters  and  other  papers 
published  at  New  York  by  order  of  his  Majesty's  commis- 
sioners, to  be  laid  before  tne  House.*'     Ordered, 

That  this  House  will  take  the  said  papers  into  consideration 
on  Monday  next ;  and  that  all  the  Lords  be  summoned  to 
attend. 

Adjourned  to  Monday,  December  7. 

December 
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December  7. 

The  Marquis  of  Rociingham  desired  that  the  paper  moved 
ior  last  Friday,  entituled,  "  A  manifesto  and  proclamation 
published  at  New  York  on  the  3d  of  October,  1778,  and 
signed,  Carlisle,  H.  Clinton,  and  W.  Eden,'*  might  be 
read  5  the  clerk  of  the  crown  accordingly  read  il.  His  Lord* 
ship  said,  he  thought  he  ought  to  apologize  to  the  House  for 
the  trouble  he  was  goinff  to  giye  them,  particularly  as  there 
were  so  many  noble  Lords  on  the  same  side  of  the  House,  so 
much  more  equal  to  the  task  he  was  about  to  undertake. 
He  then  opened  his  motion,  and  xead  the  objectionable  pas- 
sages in  the  manifesto,  which  were  meant  to  be  included  in 
Uijs  motion  \  and  the  same  being  read  from  the  woolsack,  his 
Lordship  pi'oceeded.  He  said,^  that  a  bare  recital  of  the  pas- 
sages thus  selected,  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  saying,  that 
the  ministers  or  advisers  of  this  measure,  deserved  the  most 
severe  reprehension.  He  thought  it  extremely  necessary,  that 
their  Lordships  should  take  the  earliest  opportiuiity  of  testi- 
fying their  disavowal  of  its  contents.  Such  a  declaration  was 
now  become  absolutely  necessary,  as  well  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  honour,  dignity,  and  character  of  the  Sovereign, 
AS  to  rescue  the  British  name  from  that  load  of  infanly  and 
disgrace,  it  must  continue  to  incur,  should  it  go  forth  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  that  a  mode  of  making  war,, 
so  contrary  to  those  established  among  themselves,,  should  be 
tolerated,  much  less  be  approved  of  by  a  British  Parliament.    * 

He  said,  the  manifesto  must  fill  every  honest,  feeling  man 
with  horror  and  astonishment.  He  read  it,  he  confessed,  with 
a  mixture  of  grief  anjd  indignation.  The  paper  carried,  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  the  strongest  marks  and  fullest  evidence  of 
itsoeing  totally  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  Christianity, 
morality,  and  good  policy. 

In  order  to  proceed  with  due  solemnity,  he  had,  on  the 
preceding  Friday,  communicated  his  sentim  nts  concerning 
It,  and  his  intentions  of  making  a  motion  in  consequence, 
that  their  Lordships  might  in  the  mean  time  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  contents,  weigh  the  iniport'bf  the  passages  which 
struck  him  as  so  highly  objectionable,  and  from  the  impulse 
of  their  own  feelings,  be  enabled  to  judge,  what  vote  it 
would  be  proper  to  give,  when  the  paper  came  to  be  deter- 
mined upon,  without  being  taken  unawares,  and  hurried 
into  a  precipitate  vote  on  the  occasion.  Whether  from  a 
misconception  of  the  atrocious  intentionsof  theframersof  it,  or 
by  being  deceived  by  the  ingenious  and  insidious  gloss  which 
artful  m^n  might  endeavour  to  put  upon  it)    what  was 

Es  iif 
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its  evident  and  obvious  import ;  no  less  than  a  denunciation 
of  vengeance  at/ainst  the  weak,  defcncole?s,  arid  innocent ; 
against  rebels,  as  well  disarmed  as  armed ;  confounding  friends 
and  foes  in  one  undistinguished  mass,  and  inflicting  the  most 
horrid  barbarities  upon  them  Indiscriminately.  But  what 
marked  this  bloody  measure  from  almost  everj;  thing  which 
fell  within  the  compass  of  his  knowledge  or  reading  was, 
that  no  benefit  whatever  for  the  present,  or  in  future,  w^ 
proposed  to  be  derived  from  it ;  nothing  but  wanton  mur- 
ders, massacres,  conflagrations,  and  unceasing  desolation. 
The  measure  did  not  come  with  so  much  as  even  an  implied, 
much  less  a  direct  promise  of  its  being  productive  of  one  good 
consequence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  crntained  an  acknowiw 
ledgrnent,  that  the  only  motive  which  actuated  the  breasts  of 
those  who  planned  it,  was  solely  to  render  our  colonies  of  as 
little  avail  to  France  as  possible. 

The  only  two  important  considerations,  he  wished  to  com^ 
pare  and  press  upon  their  Lordships  were,  the  obvious  sense 
of  the  passages  objected  to,  and  the  eflects  they  were  likely  to 
produce. 

Before  he  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  first  of  these,  he 
begged  leave  to  state  a  circumstance,  which  might  shew  that 
in  respeft  of  the  construction  he 'meant  to  put  upon  them, 
he  was  not  entirely  singular  in  his  opinion,  and  it  was  this  i 
He  happened  the  other  night,  he  said,  to  be  present  in  an  as* 
sembly  of  gentlemen,  [House  of  Commons]  where  the  very 
paper  now  under  their  Lordships  consideration,  came  to  be  the 
subjeft  of  conversation.  Its  contents  gave  birth  to  various 
opinions.  Those  who  directly  defended  the  manifesto,  were 
of  two  descriptions.  One  of  them  gravely  contended,  that  it 
was  no  more  than  a  public  act  or  declaration,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  explanatory  of  her  future  intended  conduct,  in 
the  profecuticn  of  the  war  against  her  rebellious  subjects,  whb 
were  no  longer  to  expect  lenity  at  pur  hands,  but  wefe  to  be 
treated  as  the  allies  of  France  5  and  consequently  to  be  mad^ 
to  feel  all  the  inconveniencies  and  severities,  which  they  had 
a  right  to  expect,  according  to  the  usages  and  established  li-^ 
mitations  of  war,  acknowledged  by  civilized  states  at  enmity 
with  each  other,  instead  of  any  further  fruitless  endeavours 
to  bring  her  to  a  proper  sense  of  her  duty,  by  a  mixture  of 
indulgence  to  her  errors,  and  moderate  correction.  Those 
who  held  these  sentiments,  expressed  the  most  marked  ab- 
horrence and  detestation  of  the  sense  put  oft  the  paper  in  the 
same  assembly.  They  declared  with  every  appearance  of  so-^ 
lemnity  and  sincerity,  that  no  such  thing  was  harboured  in 

the 
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the  minds  of  those  who  advised  the  measure,  so  nothing  but 
wilful  blindness,  and  a  perversion  of  the  common  modes  o>f 
speech,  eould  torture,  strain,  and  wrest  the  words  to  so  4^ 
founded  a  construction. 

Another  set  of  persons,  with  whom  only  in  this  instance 
alone  he  happened  to  agree,  spoke  ingenuously,  and  with-. . 
out  reserve  or  disguise.  They  acknowledged  that  the  procla* 
mation  actually  denounced  vengeance  and  desolatiop,  and 
defended  it  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  sound  policy.  He 
confessed,  he  contmued  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  suspence, 
whether  most  to  applaud  the  conduct  of  those,  who  with  the 
most  horrid  intentions  of  blood  and  slaughter,  endeavoured 
to  hide  their  real  intentions,  under  an  appearance  of  adher- 
ing to  the  rules  and  usages  of  civilized  v/slt  ;  or  of  those,  who 
retainidg  the  san^e  disposition,  boldly  proclaimed  it.  Upon 
weighing  the  merits  of  both,  he  confessed  the  scale  prepon-r 
derated  in  favour  of  the  latter,  in  his  judmnent. 

He  observed,  that  there  was  a  third  description,  who  de* 
fended  the  propriety  of  the  paper;  who  not  uniting  with  ei- 
ther of  the  foregoing,  wished  not  to  undertake  to  defend  tho 
measure  I  nor  yet  publicly  disavow  its  contents;  who  af- 
fected not  to  consider  the  manifesto  as  a  paper  of  state,  but 
merely,  as  the  ingenious  literary  production  of  Mr.  Adam 
Ferguson.  Here  doubts  were  started  both  respecting  the  ideu« 
tity  of  tht  author,  his  stile  and  composition,  and  his  real  in- 
tentions; but  they  were  soon  done  away,  for  the  same  gentle- 
man [Governor  Johnstone]  acknowleaged  that  the  system  of 
war  announced,  was  a  system  of  blood  and  desolation,  and 
that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable. 

But  without  wishmg  to  derive  weight  from  the  opinions  of 
individuals,  he  was  clear  that  the  proclamation  itaelt,  without 
any  aid  from  acknowledgments  or  anecdotes,  would  fiilly 
supply  jevery  thing  accessary  for  its  own  proper  elucidation. 
It  was  specific  and  direct,  and  conceived  jn  terms  of  the  ut- 
most barbarity  and  unlimited  severity. 

His  Lordship  then  read  several  paragraphs  in  the  mani- 
festo, and  asked  if  the"  extremes  of  war  and  desolation  were 
pot  expressions,  tliat  were  very  difiFerent  from  declarations  of 
war  and  hostility,  denounced  against  enemies  preparing  to 
enter  into,  or  actually  engaged  in  war?  After  enumerating  the 
blessings  to  be  derived  from  peace,  and  a  civil  connection  with 
this  country,  what  does  the  performance  say  to  induce  the 
people  of  America  to  return  to  that  connection,  in  the  event 
of  a  refusal?  "But  we  think  it  right  to  have  them  fully 
aware  of  the  change,  which  the  maintaining  such  a  position 
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[an  alliance  and  connection  with  France  in  preference  to 
Great  Britain]  must  make  in  the  whole,  and  future  conduct 
of  this  war,"  &c.  If  there  was  any  thing  in  words,  which 
could  be  called  direct,  definite,  and  specific,  this  passage  im- 
ported a  change  of  conduct,  and  of  the  principle  which  was 
to  direct  it.  Again,  attend  to  the  following  contrast,  in  the 
same  sentence.  ^^  The  policy,  as  well  as  benevolence  have 
thus  far  checked  the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended  to 
distress  a  people  still  considered  as  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to 
desolate  a  country  shortly  again  to  become  a  source  of  mu- 
tual advantage  j  out  when  that  country  professes  the  unnatu- 
ral design  ofnot  only  estranging/'  &c.  The  whole  contest  is 
changed,  and  the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Biitain,  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  may  destroy  or  render  useless  a  con- 
nection contrived  for  her  ruin,  and  for  the  aggrandizement . 
of  France?  His  Lordship  recommended  to  every  dispassionate 
person  present,  to  take  the  context,  and  see,  whether  the 
former  lenity,  benevolence,  and  paternal  tenderness  of  this 
country,  was  not  to  be  totally  changed  ;  and  if  the  extremes 
of  war  and  desolation  were  not  described  as  checked,  and 
were  no  longer  to  be  restrained,  if  the  contingent  causes 
should  continue  to  subsist;  namely,  a  resolution  to  separate 
from  this  country,  the  unnatural  design  of  estranging  them- 
selves, and  of  mortgaging  their  resources,  &c.  which  are  the 
conditions  precedent  to  the  removal  of  the  checks  and  re- 
straints which  have  hitherto  prevented  Great  Britain,  from 
motives  of  policy  and  good  will,  from  resorting  to  the  ex.- 
tremes  of  war  and  desolation. 

If  any  doubt  vet  remained,  in  the  breast  of  a  single  Lord 
present,  it  would  be  at  once  removed,  by  the  concluding 
sentence :  '^  Under  such  circumstances,  the  laws  of  sel^ 
preservation  must  direct  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  and 
if  the  British  Colonies  are  to  become  an  accession  mf 
power  to  France,  will  direct  her  to  render  that  accession  of 
as  little  avail  as  possible." 

Taking  these  several  passages  together,  and  collecting  . 
their  real  and  substantial  import  into  one  view,  they  bespoke 
a  full  intention  of  changing  the  mode  of  war,  hitherto  carried 
on  against  the  colonies ;  accompanied  with  the  reasons  for 
this  change,  which  appeared  only  to  rest  upon  the  ground 
of  self-preservation,  originating  in  a  speculative  opinion,  that 
such  an  alliance  and  connection  would,  or  might  terminate 
in  the  ruin  of  this  country. 

This 
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This  laft  principle  thus  maintained,  would  he  a  justificar 
tion  of  any  war,  however  barbarous  or  inhuman.  It  was 
the  justification  of  King  Herod,  when  he  issued  a  rescript 
for  the  destruction  of  all  the  holy  innocents  in  Judea,  oC 
and  under  two  years  old,  The  Romans  were  his  allies 
He  understood  by  the  prophecies  contained  in  ihe  Old 
Testament,  that  the  temporal  powers  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  to  cease  upon  the  coming  of  the  Messiah;  and  on  the 
same  principle  of  self-preservatipn,  and  th^  security  of  his 
own  power,  he  ordered  all  the  children  within  bis  own  prOf? 
vince  to  be  murdered. 

His  Lordfhip  then-  addressed  himself  to  the  bench  of 
Bifliops,  and  hoped,  that  sop:?^  of  them  would  rise,  ax^d 
give  an  answer  for  the  wholq  body,  to  a  question  he  n^eaqt 
to  propose  to  them.  He  observed,  that  they  had  hitherto 
supported  the  measures  of  government,  adopted  in  respect 
of  America,  upon  declarations  made  by  ministers,  tl^at  the 
recovery  of  that  couiitry  waS'  practicable.  But  now,  says 
^e  manifesto,  a  new  aera  in  politics  is  arisen,  the  nature  of 
the  contest  is  changed.  America  is  relinquished,  and  all 
the  advantagesof  being  connected  with  her  totally  abandoned. 
A  new  species  of  war  is  denounced,  avowedly  tending  to 
desolation  and  destruction,  upon  motives  of  self-preservation, 
not  growing  out  of  circumstancjfs  actually  existing,  but  up- 
on  motives  of  policy  directed  to  future  events.  The  ques^ 
tion  therefore  which  he  wished  to  put  to  the  right  reverend 
bench,  was.  Was  the  policy  of  King  Hero4  good  or  bad  ? 
Was  it  justifiable  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Was  it  consonant  to  the 
dictates  of  their  holy  religion,  and  agreeable  to  the  principles  of 
its  author  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  their  Lordships  should  reply  in  the 
negative,  he  hoped,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, as  for  the  credit  of  the  religion  they  professed,  that 
they  would  not  give  a  public  countenance  to  measures  of 
blood  and  slaughter,  when  the  objects  for  which  thi^y  bad  hi- 
therto supported  the  An>erican  war  were  either  clearly  un- 
attainable, or  actually  given  up.  The  manifesto  proved  , the 
latter,  which  he  presumed  was  a  sufficient  evidence,  that  ad-f 
ministration  were  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  former. 

His  Lordship  next  proceeded  to  shew  that,  besides  the 
cruelty  and  impolicy,  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  measure, 
it  was  no  less  barbarous  than  impolitic.  He  described  the 
fatal  effects  which  must  follow  such  ^  mode  of  making  war. 
He  observed,  that  our  coasts,  notwithstanding  the  force  we 
|>ad,  would  be^  liable  to  suffer  by  this  species  of  predatory 
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hostility  in  every  quarter  which  was  not  a:  place  of  arms ; 
that  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  naked  and  defenceless  as  they  must  remain,  while 
we  continued  to  be  threatened  with  an  actual  invasion  from 
th^  south,  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies ;  that  Ireland 
would  experience  the  like  miseries  and  distresses;  but^  above 
all,  that  our  possessions  in  the  West-Indies  must  not  only  be 
ruined  for  th6  present,  but,  he  feared,  for  ever  rendered  deso- 
late and  useless.  In  the  course  of  the  sunmier,  a  rumour  of 
the  French  intending  to  make  a  landing  in  the  neij^hbourhood 
of  Newcastle,  had  created  the  greatest  contusion.  He 
appealed  to  a  noble  Lord  over  the  way  [Earl  Percy]  what  in- 
finite alarm  and  distraction  that  report  occasioned.  The  mi- 
litia battalions  of  the  North  and  Eaft-Riding  of  the  comity 
of  York  were  instantly,  upon  requisition,  dispatched  upon 
that  service;  and  the  troops  were  harrassed,  by  a  forced  march 
of  four  hundred  miles,  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  by  that 
rumour;  which  afterwards  appeared  to  have  no  otlicr  grounds 
but  the  ilUfounded  apprehensions  of  the  people.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  probable  consequence,  when  France  and  Ame- 
rica came  to  retaliate  ?  When  every  privateer  or  armed  vessel 
would  have  it  in  its  power  to  carry  fire,  alann,  and  in  many  in- 
stances desolation  along  our  coalls?  What  was  the  conse- 
quences of  the  landing  of  a  privateer's  crew  near  Whitehaven 
the  last  year,  or  the  plundering  a  certain  noble  Lord's  house, 
who  was  then  absent  in  London,  in  the  norlhtrn  part  of  the 
kingdom  [Lord  Selkirk.] 

But  however  alarming  these  circumstances  might  be;  his 
principle  concern  was  for  the  West- India  islands,  because 
there  the  mischief  could  be  perpetrated  with  impunity,  and 
Its  eflfects  prove  decisive  and  perpetual.  The  plantations 
once  destroyed,  would  be  for  ever  destroyed  ;  the  losses  and 
ruin  would  be  irreparable.  The  truth  of  this  was  known  to 
every  person  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  state  of  these 
islands.  Even  the  most  powerful  and  best  defended  of  them^ 
Jamaica,  fully  sensible  of  it,  had  never  cultivated  their  lands 
on  the  sea-coasts,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  till  within  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  till  the  Buccanicrs  were  banished, 
and  ceased  to  infest  their  coasts;  because  the  inhabitants  were 
fully  aware,  that  the  damage  of  a  single  night  could  not  be 
repaired  in  a  century.  The  destruction  of  the  canes,  mills, 
and  the  general  cultivation,  with  the  loss  of  the  negroeSj 
would  be  an  effectual  destruction.  But  supposing  that  Ja-' 
maica  was  able  to  defend  itself;  what  must  be  the  Tate  of  the 

other 
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other  islands,  unprotected  and  defenceless  as  they  were  noto^ 
riously  kngwn  to  be  ?  When  even  he  heard,  in  the  same  as«  . 
senibly  already  alluded  to,  that  the  only  real  resource  the  in-  - 
habitants  of  Jamaica- had,  if  attacked,  was  to  retire  into  th^ 
Blue  Mountains,  and  there  defend  themselves  at  a  pass,  where 
a  very  small  force  could  resist  a  numerous  army.  This  was  a 
clear  confession  that  even  that  island  must  feel  all  the  miseriea 
of  this  predatory  war,  and  suffer  her  plantations,  &cc.  to  be 
destroyed,  before  her  face,  without  daring  to  interrupt  or  mo- 
lest the  ins^urgents. 

His  Lordship,  after  pressing  this  argument,  returned  to 
consider  the  manifesto,  on  which  he  bestowed  almost  every 
opprobrious  epithet  in  the  English  language,  and  which  he  ul- 
timately brought  home  to  administration.  He  said,  it  wa« 
,  replete  with  insidiousness,  perfidy,  cunning,  and  barbarity  j 
that  it  was  equally  weak  and  wicked  ;  that  it  held  out  protec- 
tion, where  the  very  means  of  protection  were  abandon- 
ed. It  invited  submission,  withoi;t  a  possibility  of  secu^ 
rity  to  the  persons  submitting;  it  laid  a  snare  for  those  at- 
tached to- the  British  government,  which  would,  if  accepted, 
ultimately  terminate  m  their  ruin :  It  exposed  such  of  theni 
as,  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, to  the  persecution  and  revenge  of  their  incensed  bre- 
thren, and  the  prevailing  powers  on  the  spot:  in  short, 
if  the  ruin  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  people  were  actually  in- 
tended, he  did  not  know  a  means  which  could  promise  to  do 
it  more  eflectually.  The  very  manifesto  contained  fehe  fullest 
proofs,  that  all  thoughts  of  connection  between  the  two  coun-, 
tries  were  given  up  :  the  actual  situation  of  our  army  prove4 
it.  He  did  not  pretend  to  speak  froni  his  own  knowledge,  but 
he  believed  it  was  generally  understood,  that  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton had  written  home  for  a  very  considerable  reinforcement, 
which  he  likewise  understood  could  not  be  spared.  Large  d(^- 
tachments  had  been  already  made  from  his  army  ;  four 
thousand  men  were  ordered  for  Florida,  to  co-operate  in  an 
attempt  invited  by  the  mal-contents  in  SouthrCarolina ;  five 
thousand  were  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  Weft-Indi^ 
islands,  and  two  thousand  for  Halifax  :  after  these  deductions, 
he  believed,  the  most  that  could  be  expected  from  the  Gene- 
ral would  be,  to  act  on  the  defensive.  If  so,  the  proclama- 
tion could  not  operate  to  any  good  purpose,  thongh.it  might 
occasion  great  mischief.  Such  being  the  true  state  of  affairs 
in  America,iie  was  well  warranted  in  affirming  that  in  the  most  • 
savage  times,  such  a  system  of  slaughter  and  desolation  as  the 
manifesto  threatened  would  not  have  been  adoijt^d^  ^x^d^wv- 
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tended  that  history  did  not  fiirnish  another  instance,  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  and  since  the  mild  influence  inspired  by  his 
doctrines,  in  which  the  war  had  been  conducted  on  such  bar- 
barous and  inhuman  ideas.  On  the  contrar\%  it  was  well 
known,  that  war  had  been  carried  on  upon  certain  princi- 
ples, and  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions;  that 
whenever  it  was  declared,  it  was  usual  for  the  contending 
parties  to  appeal  to  God  for  the  juftice  of  their  cause,  and  to 
avow  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  they  only  commenced 
hostilities,  in  order  to  obtain  a  secure  and  just  peace.  He 
applied  this  argument  to  the  proclamation ;  how  any  man^ 
or  set  of  men,  could  exoect  success  under  such  a  plan,  so  re- 
pugnant, not  only  to  every  idea  of  peace,  but  to  every  idea  of 
humanity  and  sound  policy. 

His  Lordship  was  up  ror  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  was  heard  with  great  attention.  He  concluded  with 
making  the  following  motion  : 

That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to 
express  to  his  Majesty  the  displeasure  of  this  House,  at  a  cer- 
tain manifesto  and  proclamation,  dated  the  third  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1778,  and  published  in  America  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Knight  qf 
the  Bath,  and  William  Eden,  Esq;  commissioners  for  re- 
stpring  peace  to  the  colonies,  and  countersigned  by  Adani 
Ferguson,  Esq;  secretary  to  the  commission  ;  the  said  mani-f 
festo  containing  a  declaration  of  the  following  tenour : 

**  If  there  be  liny  persons,  who,  divested  of  mistaken  re- 
sentments, and  uninfluenced  by  selfish  interests,  really  think 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  colonies,  to  separate  themselves 
from  Great  Britain,  and  that  so  separated  they  will  find  ^ 
constitution  more  mild,  more  free,  and  betj:er  calculated  for 
their  prosperity,  than  that  which  they  heretofore  enjoyed, 
and  which  we  are  empowered  and  disposed  to  renew  and  im- 
prove ;  with  such  persons  we  will  hot  dispute  a  position, 
which  seems  to  be  sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  experience 
they  have  had.  But  we  think  it  right  to  leave  them  fully 
aware  of  the  change  which  the  maintaining  such  a  position 
must  make  in  the  whole  nature  and  fiiture  conduct  of  this 
war,  more  especially  when  to  this  position  is  added  the  pre- 
tended alliance  with  the  court  or  France.  The  policy,  as- 
well  as  the  benevolence  of  Great  Britain,  have  thus  far  check- 
ed the  extremes  of  war,  when  they  tended  to  distress  a  peo- 
ple, still  considered  as  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to  desolate  a 
country,  shortly  to  become  again  a  source  of  mutual  advan-^ 
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tage :  but  when  that  country  professes  the  unnatural  design, 
not  only  of  estranging  herself  from  us,  but  of  mortgaging 
herself,  and  her  resources,  to  our  enemies,  the  whole  contest 
is  changed,  and  the  question  is,  how  far  Great  Britain  may, 
by  every  means  in  her  power,  destr<>y  or  rendef  useless  a  con- 
nection contrived  for  her  ruin,  and  for  her  aggrandizement 
-of  France,  Under  such  circumstances,  the  laws  of  self-pre- 
servation must  direct  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain ;  and  if 
the  British  colonies  are  to  become  an  accession  to  France, 
will  direct  her  to  render  that  accession  of  as  little  avail  aspos^- 
sible  to  her  enemies." 

To  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  the  sense  of  this  House,  that 
the  said  commissioners  had  no  authority  whatsoever,  und^ 
the  act  of  Parliament,  in  virtue  oT  which  they  were  appoint- 
ed by  his  Majesty,  to  make  the  said  declaration,  or  to  make 
any  declaration  to  the  same,  or  to  the  like  purport,  nor  cam 
this  House  be  easily  brought  to  believe  that  the  said  commis^ 
sioners  derived  any  such  authority  from  his  Majesty'*  instruc- 
tions. 

Humbly  to  beseech  his  Majesty,  that  so  niuch  of  the  ^aH 
manifesto  as  contains  the  said  declaration,  be  publicly  disa*. 
vowed  by  his  Majesty,  as  containing  matter  inconsistent  witfc 
the  humanity  and  generous  courage  which,  at  all  times,  have 
distinguished  the  British  nation,  subversive  of  the  rriaxim* 
which  have  been  established  among  Ghristiati  and  civilizel 
communities,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  af  the  crown  of  th» 
reakn,  tending  to  debase  the  spirit,  and  subvert  the  disci- 
pline of  his  Majesty's  armies,  and  to  expose  his  Majesty** 
innocent  subjects,  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  to  erud  ani 
ruinous  retaliations. 

Earl  of  Suffbl'k  said,  he  could  not  have  imagined  that  the 
paper  which  the  noble  Marquis  had  so  strongly  reprobated, 
could  have  ever  admitted  of  the  interpretation  his  Lordship 

Cut  upon  it.  He  could  safely  answer,  both  for  himself  and 
is  colleagues  in  office,  that  they  never  meant  what  was  im- 
puted to  them,  either  in  the  motion  of  address,  or  in  the 
comments  made  on  the  paper.  Tlie  import  of  the  paper 
was  obvious*,  and  called  for  no  subtleties  or  refinements  to 
make  it  perfectly  correspondent  to  the  known  language  used 
on  such  occasions.  It  reminded  the  people  of  America  of  the 
blessings  they  were  about  to  forego,  of  the  lenity  and  ten- 
derness with  which  they  had  been  hitherto  treated,  and  point* 
ed  out  the  necessary  conduct  which  must  ensue,  should  ihey 
persist  in  their  unnatural  connection  and  alliance  with  France^ 
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fop  the  aggrandizement  of  that  country,  and  the  ruin  of  this. 
The  proclamation  meant  no  more,  "nor  said  any  more.  It 
warned  them  of  the  consequences  :  but  of  what  consequences) 
Of  being  treated  as  declared  enemies,  subject  to  the  distresses 
©f  that  species  only  of  war  which  all  enemies  are  liable  to 
ufidergo,  and  which  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  war  esta«. 
blished  in  civil' countries,  and  strictly  confined  within  the  liw 
mitatiohs  which  those  laws  have  sanctioned. 

No  man  on  earth,  no  noble  Lord  in  that  House,  conceiv*. 
ed  a  more  utter  abhorrence  of  the  principles,  which  were  sup*, 
posed  by  the  noble  Marquis  to  have  dictated  the  proclama^.. 
tion. ;  he  could  safely  disavow  any  such  intention ;  and  he 
was  ready  to  abide  by  the  obvious  sense  of  the  proclamation 
itself,  as  the  best  ground  of  his  justification.  . 

The  motive  of  that  appeal  to  the  people  of  America^  was 
purely  from  the  principles  of  self-preservation,  not  those  of 
personal  revenge.  The  situation  of  France  was  much  chang- 
ed from  what  it  was,  at  any  time  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  She  had  changed  her  system  ;  and, 
instead  of  keeping  on  foot  great  standing  armies,  she  had 
turned  her  attention  entirely  on  her  marme  5  and  now  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  the  sea  with  us.  This  uniting  with  the 
circumstance  of  the  revolt  of  our  colonies,  formed  a  new  pe- 
aiod,  totally  unknown  in  the  annals  of  this  country. 

He  did  not  wish  to  follow  the  noble  Lord  in  all  his  forced 
interpretations  5  the  proclamation  would  speak  for  itself ;  and 
he  trusted  their  Lordships  would  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
Jed  away  by  a  studied  apd  laboured  appeal  to  their  passions. 
He  left  it  to  their  Lordships  own  judgment,  and  doubted  not, 
but  they  would  exercise  it  properly,  whether  there  was  a  single 
line  in  it  that  would  bear  the  charge  of  Herodian  cruelty  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 

France  and  -America  allied  were  to  be  considered  as  one 
enemy.  .  The  object  of  their  connection  was  truly  alarming, 
because  it  pointed  immediately  to  our  total  destruction.  It 
was  equally  directed  to  the  stripping  us  of  our  dependencies 
and  distant  possessions,  to  the  wresting  from  us  the  empire  oiF 
the  ocean,  and  to  the  aggrandisement  of  France  by  our  down-  , 
fall.  The  .views  of  France  were  not,  as  it  has  been  erro« 
neously  stated  upon  former  occasions,  solely  confined  to  ob- 
jects of  commerce  ;  their  real  views  y^^ere  an  increase  of  pow- 
er, and  extension  of  territory.  It  was  therefore,  upon. every 
principle  of  policy  and  self-preservation,  incumbent  on  us  to 
do  all  in  our  power,  cpusistent  with  the  laws  pf  war  esta- 
blished 
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blished  between  two  contending  powers,  to  render  the  assist- 
ance of  America  in  the  contest  of  as 'Uttle  vakie  as  those 
hiws  would  perfnit^  or,  in  the  language  of  the  proclamation, 
**  to  render  the  accession  of  as  Tittle  avail  as  possible;'*  in 
8hort>  to  adopt  every  justifiable  measure  for  depriving  France 
of  the  resources  which  she  might  otherwise  derive  from  our 
revolted  subjects. 

He  believed  this  conduct,  when  coolly  ^nd  uhpartially 
considered,  would  receive  the  full  approbation  of  the  majo- 
rity of  that  House.  It  was  no  common  situation  we  stood 
in.  We  were  now  compelled  to  fight,  not  upon  any  specu* 
lativedifFerenoes;  we  were  to  contend  with  a  powerful  ene* 
my,  not  for  matters  of  trifling  importance,  but  we  were  to 
struggle  for  our  all,  for  our  existence  as  a  nation. 

No  line  could  now  be  drawn,  which  would  secure  us  against 
the  designs  and  machinations  of  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
fenemy.  His  Lordship  acknowledged,  that  our  situation  was 
dangeraus  and  critical;  that  every  thing  dear  to  u6  was  com- 
initted  to  the  issue  of  the  present  contest;  and  that  the  only 
means  left  for  our  salvation,  was  to  act  with  unanimity  and 
vigour.  It  was  no  longer  a  question,  how  far  our  conduct 
was  or  was  not  wise  and  prudent,  the  mom*«nt  forbad  any  re- 
trospect ;  all  we. ought  now  to  turn  our  attention  to,  was  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  were  suited  to  our  present  situation, 
which  he  acknowledged  again  was  truly  alarming. 

These  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  proclamation  rested; 
and  he  trusted,  when  the  occasion  which  gave  birth  to  it  was 
considered,  it  would  appear  highly  justifiable.  The  prevent- 
ing our  enemies  from  improving  the  revolt  of  our  colonies, 
to  the  advancement  of  their  own  ambitious  and  unjust  views, 
he  hoped  would  never  have  been  construed  as  an  intention  to 
extirpate  or  destroy.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  that  was 
meant,  was  no  more  than  to  render  the  means  of  American 
assistance  of  as  little  service  as  possible,  by  taking  the  most 
effectual  means  of  destroying  her  fortresses,  &cc.  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  every  day  practised  by  powers  at  war  with  each 
other,  in  the  mode  of  conducting  their  hostile  operations. 
Would,  it  not  be  proper  to  dismantle  her  fortresses,  render 
her  harbours  Useless,  and  cut  off  her  resources,  as  much  as 
possible  ?  This,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  now  heard, 
was  in  our  power;  and  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  highly 
criminal,  considering  the  present  circumstances  of  the  na- 
tion, to  forbear  carrying  such  a  plan  into  execution. 

His 
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His  Lcrdship  added,  that  the  manifesto  meant  no  mofc 
than  might  be  well  defended.  It  was  argumentative  and  per-- 
suasive,  and  addressed  to  the  people  of  An^erica  in  a  double 
capacity,  as  subjects  and  friends  in  one».light,  and  as  ene* 
inies  eventually.  On  the  whole,  he  could  assure. their  Lord* 
ships,  that, it  was  never  intended  to  carry  such  bloody  mea- 
sures iiito  execution ;  nor  could  it  be  foreseen  that  any  such 
construction  would  have  been  put  upon  the  proclamation. 
No  more  was  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who  drew  up 
that  paper,  or  advised  it  as  a  measure  of  state,  than  to  ac- 
quaint the  people  of  America,  in  case  they  persisted,  that 
the  war  would  be  changed,  and  that  they  must  of  course 
iabide  the  consequences. 

As  the  noble  Marquis  had  appealed  to  the  right  reverend 
bench,  he  would  do  the  same,  for  their  isense  of  the  mani- 
festo. 

Bishop  of  Peterborough^  It  would  ill  become  me,  who  have 
so  often  experienced  the  indulgence  of  your  Lordships  on 
other  occasions,  to  be  silent  on  a  subject  like  this,  when  what 
3has  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  calls  upon  me,  by  reprobatins; 
this  manifesto,  to  vindicate,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  credit 
and  principle  of  that  holy  religion,  foi*  which  the  constitu* 
tion  of  this  country  has  so  great  a  respect,  as  to  admit  the 
ministers  of  it  into  the  dignity  and  confidence  of  this  ^eat 
national  council.  Permit  me>  therefore,  for  once  to  adaress 
your  Lordships,  not  as  statesmen  but  as  Christians.  The 
oeclaraUon  before  us  contains  matter,  in  my  apprehension, 
big  with  mischief,  and  such  as,  should  it  escape  the  censure 
of  this  Houst,  will>  I  think,  fix  indelible  disgrace  on  the 
nanie  of  Briton. 

I  should  deem  it  a  misapplication  of  your  Lordships  time, 
to  dispute  about  words;  the  proclamation  was  addressed  to 
the  people  of  America,  and  must  be  understood  according  to 
the  plain  and  obvious  import  of  the  terms.  The  tendency  of 
its  threats  is  evident.  I  shall  therefore  only  submit  to  your 
serious  consideration  a  few  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to' 
me  on  this  alarming  subject. 

God  forbid  we  should  ever  see  religion  so  perverted  from 
its  original  nature  and  institution,  as  to  become  the  instm- 
ment  of  faction ;  that  nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention, 
will,  I  trust,  sufficiently  appear,  when  I  beg  leave  to  remind 
your  Lordships,  that*  it  is  principally  owing  to  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  that  every  nation  professing  the  be- 
lief of  it,  has  as  it  were  by  common  consent  set  bounds  to 

the 
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the  savage  fierceness  of  revenge  and  cruelty.  Shall  we  then 
be  the  first  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  forget  fo  very 
essential  a  part  of  its  excellence^  as  the  humanity  and  bene- 
volence it  inspires? 

Shall  we,  I  say,  be  the  first  to  establish  desolation  upon  sys- 
tem; and  to  gratify  an  impotent  resentment,  deal  fruitiest 
(destruction  on  the  wives  ana  children  of  an  enemy  we  cannot 
conquer,  and  of  friends  we  can*  no  longer  protect. 

Ther^  are,  I  fear,  but  too  many  instances,  where  war  may 
become  unavoidable,  and  numberless  are  the  calamities  ever 
attending  it,  which  benevolence  itself  cannot  prevent. 

There  is  one  principle,  however,  without  which  it  ceases  to 
be  justifiable,  1  mean  that,  which  every  civilized  nation  pro- 
cesses, in  declaring  war,  the  desire  of  a  just  and  honourable 
peace. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that  under  the  flattering  assu- 
rances of  an  easy  victory,  your  Lordshipe  were  led  to  send 
troops  at  first  into  America. 

It  was  afterwards,  because  peace  and  reconciliation  were 
deemed  unattainable  by  any  other  means,  that  a  majority 
were  induced  to  comply  witn  the  proposal  of  administratioa 
for  coercive  measures. 

But  from  that  fatal  day,  in  which  the  petition  of  the  con- 
gress was'reje£ted,  peace  and  reconciliation  seemed  to  be  no 
longer  in  view ;  America  concluded,  she  had  no  alternative 
left,  but  unconditional  submission  or  independence,  she  made 
her  last  appeal  to  Heaven,  Whose  scale  will  finally  preponderate. 
God  only  knows  who  holds  the  balance;  but  if  Great  Bri- 
tain has  any  hope  left  in  the  justice  of  her  cause,  she  does  ill 
to  defeat  that  hope,  by  means  like  these,  to  support  it. 
.  Your  Lordships  hitherto  have,  I  doubt  not,  been  able  to  satisfy 
your  own  minds  in  having  supported  this  war,  not  only  by 
thinking  the  means  necessary,  but  the  end  proposed  just  and 
honourable. 

Read  but  this  manifesto  with  impartiality,  and  compare  its 
theory  with  the  practice  of  Colonel  Butler;  and  he,  who 
wishes  to  keep  well  with  himself,  will  find  abundant  reason 
to  be  very  cautious  how  he  proceeds  a  step  farther. 

I  did  express  a  wish  that  we  might  never  see  religion  made 
an  instrument  of  faction;  it  was  a  sincere  wish,  though  an 
imperfect  one ;  I  ou^ht  to  have  added,  nor  of  barbarity,  I 
do  it  now  from  recollecting,  there  is  an  article  in  the  extra- 
ordinaries  of  the  armies  for  the  last  year,  recommended  to  be 
continued,  for  scalping  knives  and  crucifixes. 

\  ^*^ 
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I  will  conclude,  by  observing  only,  that  if  such  is  the 
Christianity  which  we  are  henceforth  to  propagate  among  the 
Indians,  it  is  better  for  their  teachers,  better  for  themselves^ 
that  they  should  live  and  die  in  ignorance;  if  they  are  to  be 
involved  in  our  guilt,  take  not  from  them  their  plea  for 
mercy;  but  let  them  have  it  still  to  urge  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  they  have  never  heard  of  the  nam«  of  Christ. 

Earl  of  Derby  condemned  the  measures  of  administration 
in' general,  and  the  paper  before  the  House  in  particular.  He 
felt,  he  said,  for  ihe  dignity,  honour,  and  reputation  of  this 
country,  which  had  been  so  deeply  wounded  by  this  bloody 
edict,  that  authorized  at  once  murder  and  desolation  1  He 
said,  the  noble  Earl  in  office  [Suffolk]  was  convicted,  by  his 
own  confession,  in  the  debate,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session, 
when  the  subject  turning  upon  the  probable  loss  of  America, 
the  noble  Earl  said,  ^^  he  would  never  consent  to  acknowledfice 
the  independence  of  America,  for  there  were  means  still  left 
untried,  which  might  bring  America  back  to  a  sense  of  her 
own  interest  and  duty.  He  should,  for  one,  advise  the  adopt- 
ing such  means  with  the  most  extreme  reluctance;  but  if 
every  other  mode  should  fail,  self-preservation,  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  nature  and  policy,  would  compel  us  to  adopt  them. 
Allied  and  connected  as  they  were  with  our  open  enemies,  . 
said  the  noble  Earl  in  the  blue  ribbon,  we  probably  would  be 
obliged  to  distress  them  in  a  manner  that  nothing  but  neces- 
sity could  justify."  If,  then,  continued  his  Lordship,  we  are 
to  compare  the  contents  of  the  present  proclamation  with  what 
fell  from  the  noble  Earl  on  that  day,  we  shall  be  no  longer  at 
a  loss  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  passages  alluded  to.  The 
noble  Ear!  could  have  no  reluctance  to  pursue  a  mode  of  fair 
and  honourable  war,  limited  by  the  usages  prevalent  in  civi^ 
lized  countries;  this  reluctance  must  have  pointed  to  some- 
thing very  diflferent,  which  none  of  your  Lordships  can  for 
an  instant  continue  to  doubt. 

His  Lordship  urged  the  Bishops  to  consider  the  manifesto  in 
its  proper  lie:ht,  as  an  instrument  of  horror,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  uncliristian-like  principles  which  it  avowed,  as  the 
system  of  treachery  which  it  contained.  He  said,  the  ministers 
were  totally  incapable  of  either  conducting  a  war,  or  making 
a  peace ;  and  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  maintained,  that  if 
their  own  words  were  to  be  taken,  they  had  acted  with  lenity 
and  mildness,  when  vioorous  war  was  the  proper  object  of 
pursuit;  and  now>  when  the  state  of  our  finances,  the  de- 
clining public  and  private  credit  of  the  kingdom,  ^d  almost 
every  thing  concurred  to  make  peace  absolutely  necessary^,  they 

were 
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were  madly  plunging  the  nation  into  a  war*  lii;ely  to  be  ajt-  . 
tended  with  enormous  expence,  and  conducted  on  prindples  pf 
unheard-of  cruelty.  He  said,  that  not  only  a  change  qf  mea- 
sureS)  but  a  change  of  men  was  become  necessary  j  and  lie 
.  appealed  to  their  Lordships,  whether  almost  every  general  and 
every  admiral,  men  of  the  most  approved  bravery  and  un-  - 
doubted  skill,  employed  by  the  present  administration,  had  not 
returned  from  the  service  full  of  disgust,  and  full  of  cp'mplaiat 
pf  their  treatment.  With  regard  to  the  manifesto,  he  be- 
stowed on  it  every  epithet  of  severity  ;  and  added,  that  it  was 
a  disgr;icp  to  Great  Britain ;  that  rarliament  had  neycr  au- 
thorised such  a  measure;  and  that  it  was  highly  incumbent  on 
^heir  Lordfliips  to  concur  with  the  motion,  and  express  their 
immediate  displeasure  at  its  contents.  He  c^ncliided,  that  the 
ministry,  disappointed  in  their  views  of  extending  despotism, 
{actable  of  bringing  about  that  unconditional  submission 
of  which  they  had  formerly  talked,  were  now  acting  in  the 
most  dastardly  manner,  and  in  order  to  carry  into  execur 
tion  a  system  of  cowardly  revenge,  wete  endeavouring  to 
murder  those  whom  they  could  not  conquer,  and  to  4esoIate 
4hat  country  which  they  had  separated  for  ever  from  Gre^t 
Britain,  by  jheir  fo}ly,  theif  weakness,  and  their  wickr 
edness. 

Earl  of  Jbingdofif  The  mption  that  has  been  made  by  my 
worthy  friend,  the  noble  Marquis  [Rockingham]  is  so  conr 
genial  with  my  own  feelings,  and  so  consentaneous  to  my 
pwn  sentiments,  that  I  cannqt  help  'risjing  to  meet  it  witli 
my  most  hearty  approbation,  concurfence,  and  assent. 

My  Lords,  this  mption  has  been  occasioned  by  the  savage 
spirit  that  has  been  found  to  breathe  in  a  late  proclamation  of 
liis  Majesty,  promulgated  by  the  King's  cpmmissioners  in 
America.  I  say,  my  Lords,  in  a  late  proclamation  of  his 
JMajesty  j  for  every  proclamation  is  the  King's  proclamation, 
■the  constitution  npt  kno\ying  any  pther  power  from  whence 
it  can  be  derived. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  will  withdraw  my  eyes  from  this  horrid 
manifesto,  and  fix  them  upon  the  authors  and  advisers  of  it. 
Y^esi  my  Lords,  the  avowed  authors  and  advisers  of  it;  shame- 
Jess  in  their  confessions,  and  therefore  tenfold  more  wicked  in 
jtheir  want  of  shame. 

Advisers,  my  Lords,  who,  by  their  o^n  infamy;,  have 
blasted  the  national  character  pf  this  country,  and  by  robbing 
It  of  its  good  n^me,  hav«  made  it  "  poor  indeed/^ 

My  Lords,  I  .have  be^rd  it  said  in  this  House,  that  thj: 
iPiPftofeawk  and  the  scalping  knife  were  the  en^vrv^^  ^uv  Wqt 
Vol.  XIIL  F  ^        ^        x\;^ 
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the  hands  of  Englishmen  by  God  and  nature,  first  to  torture, 
and  then  to  murder  our  fellow  subjects ;  and  why,  my  Lords? 
Because,  like  Englishmen  of  old,  like  our  undebased  forefa- 
thers, they  refuse  to  submit  to  slavery;  and  for  thinking  with 
Roman  greatness  of  mind,  *'  melius  est  pro  patria  mori  quam 
vitam  mlseram  atque  in  honestam  degere  per  servitutem^*  fafr. 

My  Lords,  it  is  said,  "  that  after  using  every  hostile  at- 
tempt to  the  contrary,  rather  than  America  shall  be  free,  it 
(hall  be  rendered  useless  to  itself  and  its  connections;"  and 
this,  my  Lords,  has  been  proclaimed  too  within  these  walls. 
A  proclamation  shocking  to  my  ears ;  so  shocking,  that  I 
have  since  wished  myself  to  be  any  thing  but  a  Peer  of  thig 
House. 

My  Lords,  Montaigne  tells  us,  and  it  is  true,  that  the 
souls  of  Kings  and  coblers  are  cast  in  the  same  mould*  What 
then  is  it  that  creates  the  difference  between  the  King  and 
the  cobier,  between  this  House  and  the  lower  orders  of 
people  ? 

It  is,  my  Lords,  that  urbanity,  that  superior  civilization^ 
that  liberality  of  mind,  which  ought  to  animate  our  feelings, 
and  from  whence,  as  from  the  fountain  head,  flow  compas- 
sion for  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  forbearance  of  in- 
jury (though  in  error)  from  those  whom  chance  or  lot  hath 
I  laced  in  the  line  of  subordination  to  ourselves. 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  sentiments  that  should  inspire 
and  direct  this  House:  sentiments  that  have  been  so  forcibly, 
so  ably,  and  so  pathetically  recommended  by  that  pattern  of 
humanity,  the  npble  Marquis  who  moved  this  motion,  that 
'it  leaves  nothing  further  for  me  to  say. 

One  word,  however,  I  will  add  in  advice  to  those  right 
reverend  prelates,  who,  by  voting  for  these  unchristian-like 
measures,  are  now  up  to  their  very  necks  in  the  blood  of  Ame- 
rica; and  it  is  this,  **  hear  what  has  been  said,  go  ye,  and  re*. 
pent,  not  in  your  lawn  sleeves  dyed  with  blood,  but  in  saclc- 
cloth  and  in  ashes," 

Such,  my  Lords,  are  the  contaminations  that  have  been 
spread  over  the  honour,  the  dignity,  and  the  justice  of  this 
once  august  assembly,  by  those  puppets  in  office,  who  are  mov- 
ed thereto  by  the  string  of  obedience  from  behind  the  curtain'' 
—puppets  to  whom  the  key  note  of  murder  and  devastation 
was  long  ago  given  in  these  words:  "  We  have  passed  the  ' 
Rubicon,  and  we  must  kill  the  Agiericans,  or  the  Americans 
win  kill  us  ;  and  from  this  time,  to  this  savage  music,  has 
every  instrument  been  tuned,  which  God  and  nature  could 

furnish 
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furnifh  and  invent,  whilst  the  author  of  this  Jiai  hugs  himself 
tip  in  his  cunning,  as  secured  from  danger. 

But,  my  Lords,  cunning  is  a  trap  that  is  most  apt  to  catch 
therein  the  holder  of  it,  as  a  late  instance  has  given  sufficient 
.  proof  of.  I  should  not  wonder,  my  Lords  (indeed  I  expected 
it)  if  I  should  see  a  letter,  published  in  the  newspapers,  signed 
lyith  the  name  of  some  noble  Lord  (who,  Ijke  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  receives  spontaneous  marks  of  favour  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  disgraces  th^t  are  brought  upon  this  countrv) 
and  declaring  that  a  certain  learned  Lord  has  not  seen  tne 
King  for  years  past;  nor  since  the  year  1765  has  had,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  tiding  to  do  with  the  measures  of  govern-p 
^ent. 

^  Such,  my  Lords,  is  thq  dust  that  has  been  used  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  this  deluded  country,  and  such  the  dust  under  which 
others  may  be  in  hopes  to  hide  themselves  :  but,  thank  God, 
(here  is  still  eyesight  enough  left  in  the  nation  to  see  and  to 
jfollow  those  secret,  and  therefore  doubly  atrocious,  offenders, 
to  condign  and  exemplary  punishment.  Offenders  who,  in 
revenge  for  our  having  driven  the  Stuart  race  from  the  throne 
of  England,  have  rendered  the  crown  of  England  not  worth 
the  wearing  to  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

My  Lords,  having  said  thus  much  in  execration  of  the  prin- 
ciples  that  have  been  held  in  this  House,  and  of  the  procla- 
mation as  founded  on  them,  from  evil,  I  will  turn  my  eyes 
to  good.  Execrable  as  this  proclamation  is  in  some  respects, 
there  are  others  which  it  is  mv  design  to  ^dopt ;  and  in  so 
iloing,  I  shall  hold  myself  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  friends 
and  abettors  of  it.  As  their  child,  they  must  take  the  good 
and  evil  of  it  together ;  as  my  adoption,  I  wiU  take  the  good, 
and  leave  the  evil  abandoned  to  them. 

In  this  proclamation,  my  Lords,  it  is  said,  "  We  again  as- 
sert that  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  not  authorised  by 
jtheir  constitution,  either  to  reject  our  offers,  without  the  pre- 
vious consideration  and  consent  of  the  several  assemblies  and 
conventions  pf  their  constituents,  or  to  refer  us  to  pretendei 
foreign  treaties  which  they  knew  were  delusively  framed  in 
the  first  instance,  and  which  have  never  yet  been  ratified  by 
the  people  of  this  continent;  and  we  once  n^ore  remind  the 
members  of  the  Congress,  that  they  are  responsible  to  >^heir 
countrymen,  to  the  world,  and  to  God,  for  the  contintdgijpf? 
of  this  war,  and  for  all  the  miseries  with  which  it  musttl^ 
attended.  To  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  this  oi>ce  happy  em*  ;r,^ 
pire,  we  also  address  ourselves/'  ^ 
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My  L6rd5,  the  objection  made  here  to  the  Congress,  is  the 
very  objection  J  mean  to  make  to  the  legislature  ot  this  coUn-* 
try ;  and  the  same  appeal  that  is  made  to  the  free  inliabitants 
of  that  country,  it  is  my  determination  to  mike  to  the  collec- 
tive body  "of  the  people  of  England.  In  the  legislative  body 
of  this  country,  r.o  hopes  now  remain.  In  the  collective 
body,  if  salvation  is  not  to  be  found,  the  constitutiofri  of  Eng- 
land fs  lost.  The  legislative  body  (as  it  is  -sarid  of  the  Con^ 
grfess)  has  done  what  it  was  not  atithorised  by  its  consritatioh 
to  do.  It  has  assumed  to  itself  powers  to  w%ich  it  is  not  bjr 
fight  entitled.  It  has  dared  to  arm  at  'levying  *taxes  withoitt 
fepreseiit^tidn.  It  has  dai*fed  to  say,  that  it  has  -a  right  to  bind 
in  all  cases  whatsoever ;  thereby  making  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen siibject  to  its  wiH,  and  in  a  limited  government, 
establishing  unlimited  tyranny. 

The  hierarchy,  who  used  heretofore  to  trfk  of  Rings  as 
the  Lord's  anointed,  now  translate  allegiance  from  the  crowa 
to  the  state  ;  and  that  theymight  become  petty  tyrants  them- 
selves, arid  remove  supremacy  from  the  'King  to  the  Pstrtia* 
ment. 

But  this,  my  Lords,  is  not  the  constitution.  Let  the  King 
be  King,  and  the  Parliament  be  what  it  is.  Let 'the  House 
of  Lords  take  care  of  its  own  rights  and  privileges,  Which 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  at^e  the  temporary  appointees 
only  of  the  people,  attend  to  their  rights,  and  not  presunle, 
in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
to  that  omnipotency,  which  is  not  only  a  moral  absurdity,  but 
a  political  lie. 

This  system  therefore  must  be  changed.  Corruption, 
which  is  its  principle,  must  be  done  away.  Let  the  King 
reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  In  a  free  state  there  is  no 
other  hold  to  be  taken.  He  has,  through  his  ministers,  reigned 
long  enough  in  their  purses.  Attachment  by  purchase,  loses 
more  by  oppre5sion,  than  it  gains  by  CTcpence, 

My  Lords,  I  beg  pardon  for  the  warmth  L have  expressed 
upon  this  occasion ;  but  he  v/ho  is  not  warmed  in  such  times 
as  these  arc,  deserves  not  the  name  of  Englishman,  which  once 
it  was  an  honour  to  possess. 

Earl  Gozuir  r 0^0  to  defend  his  noble  relation  [f.ord  Car- 
lisle] he  said,  from  the  accusation  brought  against  him,  or 
at  least  implied  in  the  address  now  moved.  He  could  answer, 
that  no  man  would  be  farther  from  recommending  or  inforce* 
ing  measures  of  cruelty  than  the  noble  Earl,  whose  name  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  the  commission. 

He 
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He  said,  he  had  read  the  proclamation  more  than  once,  with 
all  possible  attention;  and  could  not  discover  a  single  expression 
in  it  which  authorised  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  the 
noble  Marquis,  and  those  other  Lords  who  had  spoken  on 
the  same  side:  if  there  had,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to. 
repiobate  and  condemn  it.  It  is  true,  the  nature  of  the  con* 
test,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  was  changed ;  but  it  was 
changed  no  farther  than  to  a  limited,  temperate,  and  defen- 
sible mode,  such  as  was  allowed  to  be  justifiable  by  all  nations 
in  a  state  of  hostility.  Burniag  towns,,  and  even  desolating 
a  country,  came,  under  some  circumstances,  within  that  de- 
scription. A  minister  lately  deceased  [Lord  Chatham]  whose 
administration  had  been  often  the  subject  of  panegyric  in  that 
Mouse,  approved  of  the  bombarding  and  destroying  of  Havre- 
de-Grace,  during  the  late  war.  many  other  instances,  of  a 
similar  nature,  might  be  quoted  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  where  the  mere  object  was  to  distress 
the  enemy,  and  not  to  forward  immediate  operations.  And  as 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  scalping  knives,  &c.  mentioned  by 
thti  right  reverend  prelate,  he  begged  leave  to  remind  their 
Lordships,  that  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  minister  last 
alluded  to  censured  that  species  of  warfare,  he  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  that  the  noble  Lord  himself,  when 
in  high  of&ce,  gave  it  his  sanction ;  and  that  the  very  orders 
for  carrying  the  measure  into  execution,  originated  from  his 
owTi  office,  when  secretary  "of  state. 

He  observed,  that  the  noble  Lords,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  decry  the  measures  of  Government,  were  never  at  a  loss  for 
bugbears,  in  order  to  create  ill-founded  uneasinesses.  He  re- 
meinbcred  last  year,  that  another  proclamation  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate  in  that  House,  when  arguments  of  a  simi- 
ar  rtature  were  resorted  to.  The  General  [Burgoynej  who 
issued  the  proclamation,  was  then  absent,  and  ^le  stood  up  in 
his  defence;  but  the  moment  that  the  motives  and  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  attained  by  that  proclamation,  came  to  be  coolly 
examined  and  fully  understood,  the  good  sense  of  the  people 

ffot  the  better  of  the  prejudices  which  had  been  artfully  instil- 
ed into  them,  and  the  clamour  immediately  subsided.  Why 
then  would  noble  Lords  expect,  that  they  stood  a  better  chance 
for  succeeding  now  than  before,  when  the  manifesto  published' 
by  the  conjmissioners  was  so  much  less  liable  to  objection, 
than  that  published  by  the  general,  now  alluded  to? 

There  was  besides  one  circumstance,  which  deserved  parti- 
cular attention;  the  manifesto  was  valedictory,  and  of  course 
called  for  the  strongest  expressions  of  threats  SitvA  ^qism^.€voxv, 
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It  closed  the  commission,  and  was  a  public  appeal  to  those  to 
-whom  it  was  addressed.  It  contained  the  ultimate  resolutions 
of  Great  Britain  ;  it  breathed  a  spirit  of  lenity  and  modera<« 
tion,  of  good-will  and  benevolence  !  It  held  out  tranquility, 
freedom,  the  advantages  of  commerce,  and  all  the  blessingt 
flowing  from  them ;  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  im* 
press  on  the  minds  of  the  people  there,  the  risk  of  ruin  they 
must  run,  if  they  obstinately  persisted  to  continue  deaf  to  the 
reasonable  and  parental  propositions  made  J)y  Great  Britain. 
To  such  men,  if  held  out  a  view  of  the  dreadful  consequences 
in  which  they  would  involve  their  country,  by  adhering  to  an 
unnatural  alliance  with  France. 

Considering  therefore  the  manifesto,  in  every  possible  view, 
both  as  to  policy  and  humanity,  and  as  fully  justified  in  all  its 
part^,  by  the  known  and  established  usages  of  war,  ac- 
knowledged by  civilized  countries,  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  not  only  defensible  under  each  of  these  heads,  but  was 
praise-wofthy  ;  for  which  reason,  he  would  give  his  negative 
to  the  address  to  the  throne^  for  a  vote  of  censure.  The  per- 
sons who  were  proposed  to  be  censured,  were  besides  absen^ 
and  not  in  a  situation  to  defend  themselves ;  and  the  procla- 
mation, so  far  from  encouraging  barbarity  or  aggravating  the 
horrors  of  war,  or  separating  America  for  ever  from  Great 
Britain,  tended  directly  to  the  punishment  of  our  enemies, 
the  re-union  of  the  Colonies  with  the  parent  state,  and  pro- 
curing, by  the  only  just  and  respectable  means,  a  safe,  speedy, 
and  honourable  peace. 

Duke  of  Richmond,  After  mentioning  that  it  was  the  con* 
stant  practice  of  ministers  to  deny  that  their  measures  bore  that 
obvious  interpretation  which  reason  and  common  sense  must, 
of  necessity,  put  upon  them,  adverted  to  the  various  parts  of 
the  manifesto,  answering  the  differeiy  arguments  in  support 
of  it,  which  had  been  urged  by  the  two  noble  Lords  in  of- 
fice [Suffolk  and  Cower].  He  said,  the  passages  alluded  to 
were  aimed  at  the  most  honest  men  in  America ;  he  did  not  ^ 
therefore  wonder  at  administration's  wishing  to  have  nothing 
to  say  to  them.  The  noble  Lords  had  asserted,  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  war  and  desolation,  cited  in  those  passages,  did 
not  come  up  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  them  by  his  no- 
ble friend,  the  Marquis :  let  the  noble  Lords  consider  what 
had  been  their  system  of  war  hitherto.  Had  they  not  em- 
ployed the  savages,  and  burned  the  towns  of  Norfolk  and 
Charles  Town  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  burning  the  lat- 
ter might  not  be  a  necessary  operation  of  war;  perhaps  it  wasi 
he  only  mentioned  it  as  a  part  of  that  system  which  ministers 
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now  talked  of  as  a  matter  which  was  totally  foreign  to  their 
ideas.  Had  not  also  General  Vaughan,  when  he  went  up  the 
North  River,  burnt  the  town  of  Esopus,  and  alledged  as  a  rea- 
son for  It,  "  that  it  was  a  nest  of  villains,"  an  excuse  similar  to 
that  made  for  the  murder  of  Glenco !  He  did  not  see  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  House,  who  had  done  such  notable  feats  in  his 
government  of  Virginia,  or  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
asked  him  a  question  or  two  relative  to  his  conduct  respecting 
the  Indians  and  the  slaves. 

His  Grace  contended  that  the  war,  froqji  the  commence* 
ment  of  it,  had  been  carried  on  with  every  act  of  oppression 
and  injustice  that  could  tend  to  make  the  name  of  an  English- 
man odious  in  America.  He  said  a  regular  and  full  atcount 
of  the  barbarities  exercised  by  his  Majesty's  officers,  and  , 
thoffe  under  them  in  America,  had  been  published  by  order 
of  Congress  two  years  ago.  The  Leyden  Gazette  had  at- 
tempted to  give  this  account  piecemeal ;  but  after  going  some 
way  in  it,  had  desisted,  the  editor  alledging  that  it  stained  his 
paper.  He  mentioned  also  the  ravages  and  rapine  of  the  sol- 
diery, who,  following  the  examples  set  them  by  the  Hessians, 
plundered  the  poor  inhabitants,  and  stole  every  thing  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  well 
assured  General  Washington's  army  maintained  the  strictest 
discipline,  paying  for  whatever  they  had,  wherever  they  went, 
and  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  all  around  them.  He  said, 
he  h^d  lately  received  a  letter  from  the  Jerseys,  by  which  he 
learnt  we  had  not  a  single  friend  in  those  provinces;  and  the 
reason  was,  our  army  had  been  there,  and  behaved  so  ill, 
that  they  had  created  an  insurmountable  disgust  in  the  minds 
of  all  ranks  of  people.  Having  dwelt  for  some  time  on  these 
points,  the  Duke  adverted  to  the  general  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  appealed  to  the  candour  of  the  House,  whether  the  nation 
could  be  expected  to^have  confidence  in  a  set  of  men,  guilty 
of  such  repeated  and  such  gross  blunders  ?  He  said,  he  him- 
self had  heard  Sir  William  Howe  tell  the  secretary  for  the 
American  department  to  his  face,  and  in  the  hearing  of  a 
large  assembly,  *^  that  it  was  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to 
be  successful  in  America,  while  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war."  Let  Lords  for  a  moment  consider  the  extent  of  such 
a  declaration ;  let  them  recollect  the  authority  it  came  from; 
.from  no  less  a  man  than  the  late  commander  in  chief  in  Ame- 
rica, who,  if  any  officer  had  been  in  the  least  degree  of  confi- 
dc^nce  with  administration,  he  was  the  man. 

His  Grace  denied  that  General   Burgoync's  proclamation 
had  not  been  regarded  as  a  very  improper  pvibVvcaXvoYv^  -wA 
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begged  the  ftoble  Earl  [Gower]  to  recollect,  that  he  had  par- 
ticularly reprehended  it  in  that  House.  It  had  also  been  nuich 
the  subject  of  rept-ehension  in  the  other  assembly;  and  he  de- 
clared, he  still  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  it  which  he  did 
when  he  first  read  it.  The  noble  Eafl  had  asked,  "  if  we 
could  hare  desolated  the  country  round  Boston,  previous  to  thd 
arrival  of  Count  de'Estaing's  fleet,  would  it  not  have  been 
wise  to  have  done  it  ?"  No  ;  it  would  have  been  very  unwise ) 
no  man  conversant  with  the  art  of  war  would  have  acted  in 
that  manner. 

His  Grace  said  a  great  deal  against  the  proclamaiionj  which 
he  declared  was  a  stretch  of  authority  in  the  commissioners  ; 
he  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt  it  was  highly  pleasing  in  a 
certain  'quarter,  from  the  happy  reception  which  one  of  the 
commissioners  had  lately  met  with  on  his  first  courtly  visit  af- 
ter his  return  from  America.  At  length  the  J  Juke  came  to  an 
Enumeration  of  the  expences  of  the  war,  mentioning  the  three 
and  thirty  millions  which  it  had  already  cost  this  country^ 
and  observing  that  every  ye^r  it  continued,  it  was  likely  to 
cost  us  eight  or  nine  millions  more:  he  asked,  how  were  w^ 
to  raise  the  money  ?  Was  it  not  notorious,  from  the  uircom^ 
ihon  and  alarming  number  of  bankruptcies,  that  money  was 
so  scarce,  it  was  hardly  to  be  obtained  at  any  rate  ?  In  shorty 
did  not  every  thing  indicate  a  declining  commerce,  and  Hk 
sinking  credit? 

Having  answered  several  parts  of  Earl  Gower's  speech^  h6 
entered  into  a  very  extensive  field  of  argument,  in  which  h6 
chiefly  directed  his  attention  to  the  following  heads :  the  pro- 
vocations given  on  our  part,  which  he  contended  accelerated^ 
or  entirely  caused  the  revolt  of  our  Colonies  }  the  successive 
acts  of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  injustice  we  adopted,  in  order 
to  give  our  measures  the  designed  effect;  the  folly  of  trusts 
ing  to  the  assurances  of  France,  and  the  wilful  perverseness 
of  continuing  to  give  credit  to  them,  when  almost  every  day's 
experience  had  altorded  the  most  direct  testimony,  and  fur- 
jiislied  the  most  irrefragable  proofs,  that  she  was  doing,  all  in 
her  power  secretly  to  foment  the  revolt  of  our  subjects,  and 
support  them  in  their  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  mother 
country;  the  weak  state  of  our  navy,  and  defenceless  state 
of  the  kingdom,  when  it  was  no  longer  a  question,  that  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  would  be  necessary  to  defend  us  against 
the  power  of  that  kingdom,  unless  we  consented  to  relinquish 
our  sovereignty,  for  ever,  over  America.  On  these,  and  se- 
veral other  material  points,  connected  or  growing  out  of  them, 
his  Grace  was  very  full,  pointed,  argumentative,  and  cor- 
rect : 
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rect :  but  as  they  huve  so  frequently  been  discussed  in  detail  on 
former  occasions^  a  repetition  of -them  now  is  totally  unne- 
cessary, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  only  novel  matter^ 
touched  upon  by  his  Grace,  of  any  particular  importance. 

He  observed,  that  the  noble  r.arl  who  spoke  second  in  the 
debate  [Suffolk]  had  very  fairly  acknowledged,  that  the  pre- 
sent formed  a  new  aera  in  politics,  so  far  as  P'rance  and 
£ngland  were  concerned  ;  that  the  finances  of  France  wera 
in  the  train  of  being  put  upon  a  respectable  footing  :  that  her 
attention  was  called  from  her  armies  to  her  marine ;  that  she 
now  disputed  the  empire  of  the  ocean  with  us ;  and  that 
every  thing  which  went  to  the  existence  of  this  country,  as 
a  great  naval  and  commercial  power,  was  committed  to  the 
issue  of  the  present  contest.  He  said,  he  had  lately  received 
an  edict,  published  by  the  French  King,  which  was  a  kind 
of  financial  state  of  the  nation,  and  contained  the  fullest  con- 
firmation of  what  bad  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl ;  and,  as  he 
thought  it  full  of  facts  and  reasonings  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  this  country,  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  translate  it^ 
for  the  sake  of  public  information* 

His  Grace  then  read  it.  It  contained  a  general  account 
that  by  the  reform  made  in  the  several  departments,  such  con- 
siderable savings  had  been  efFected,  that  although  a  loan 
(about  two  millions  sterling)  would  be  wanted  for  the  service 
of  the  ensuing  year,  the  King  had  the  pleasure  to  inform  his 
people,  that  no  new  tax  or  impost  would  be  laid,  in  order  to 
pAy  the  interest ;  attended  too  with  this  additional,  happ/ 
circumsunce,  that  he  had  forbore  to  avail  himself  of  the 
usual  mode  of  raising  money,  heretofore  practised  on  some 
occasions,  that  of  the  sale  of  offices  unnecessary  in  themselves^ 
and  extremely  burdensome  and  ruinous  to  the  public  ;  but  had 
raised  the  money  he  wanted  by  annuities,  which  annuities 
would  be  provided  for  by  the  ordinary  standing  revenue. 
[See  the  edict  in  the  Remembrancer,  Vol.  VH.  p.  1 16.] 

His  Grace  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  the  great  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Necker,  at  the  head  of  the  French  finances^ 
who  had  adopted  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Price,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Life  Annuities  ;  which,  while  it  pointed  out  the 
imeans  of  procuring  new  loans,  provided  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debt,  by  granting  an  increased  interest  upon  annuities, 
determinable  upon  one  or  two  lives.  Mr.  Necker  availed 
himself,  in  the  present  instance,  of  this  plan  ;  and  such  was 
the  confidence  in  government,  and  the  abilities  of  the  minister, 
that  the  loan  upon  one  or  two  lives  was  procured  at  eight 
per  cent. 
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His  Grace  contrasted  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and  the  disin- 
terested motives  of  Mr,  Necker,  who  had  brought  the  French 
finances  out  of  disorder,  weakness,  and  discredit,  into  sa 
fit^Hrishing  a  condition,  with  that  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
{n-esides  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  this  country.  But  the 
reason  was  obvious  ;  Mr.  Necker  was  ambitious  only  of  do- 
ing good ;  his  consciousness  that  he  was  doing  so,  to  him, 
appeared  an  ample  fe>^ard.  He  discountenanced  every  species 
of  improper  e)cpenditUre ;  he  suppressed  all  unnecessary  or 
sinecure  places.  He  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  natbn  with 
public!  spirit,  and  set  the  example  himself.  He  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  emolument  whatever  for  his  services ;  and  when 
pressed  by  the  minister  to  accept  of  a  liberal  pension,  as  a 
token  from  his  sovereign  of  his  high  <^inion  of  his  merit,  he 
positively  refused  it.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
situation  and  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  He  had  got  the 
£inqUe  Ports,  his  Lady  Bushy  Park,  his  children  were  all 
amply  provided  for  by  places  held  in  trust,  or  by  reversion  ; 
nay,  he  had  given  such  a  proof  of  his  avaricious  disposition, 
that  he  had  even  stooped  to^go  a  hunting  for  the  reversion  of 
the  comptroller's  place  in  the  port  of  London,  for  the  lives 
of  his  two  sons,  at  present  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle. Was  such  a  man  a  fit  person  to  promote  rjeformatton, 
br  carry  into  execution  a  plan  of  public  (Economy  ?  How 
could  he  refuse  improper  applications,  or  reject  ill-founded 
pretensions,  when  the  party  applying  could  with  so  much 
justice  retort  on  him,  that  he  was  covered  with  places,  Sine- 
cures, reversion^,  &t.  for  no  other  merit  but  that  of  losing 
America  ?  He  was  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  who  was  jus- 
tified in  calling  any  man's  claim  to  favour  or  reward  into 
question.  Again,  if  any  of  the  contracting  tribe  were  to  ap- 
ply to  his  Lordship,  in  return  for  their  steady  support  through 
every  measure  proposed  by  him  in  Parliament,  and  that  he 
should  refuse  to  give  them  an  exorbitant  profit,  might  they 
not  with  great  justice  remind  him  of  the  first  contrapt  with 
Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  closet,  whom  he  agreed  to  pay  a  dou-i- 
bk  price  for  rum  at  Jamaica,  to  what  it  was  sold  on  the 
quays  in  London  ?  Might  they  not  remind  him  of  his  igno- 
rance to  judge,  what  was  or  was  not  a  proper  price,  when  his 
Lord^ip  mistook  currency  for  sterling  ?  Might  they  not  tell 
him,  that  notwithstanding  this  imposition,  he  gave  Mr.  At- 
kinson a  second  and  a  third  contract  5  and^  finally,  that  he 
continued  to  employ  him,  in  hiring  of  transports  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  in  victualling  the  army,  &c.  &c. 

His 
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His  Grace  stiid,  it  was  highly  necessary,  that  an  universal 
system  of  oeconomy  should  prevail^  that  a  reform  should  take 
place  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  from  his  Majesty  down 
to  the  meanest  of  his  servants.  That  the  King  should  set 
the  example.  His  Majesty,  he  was  satisfied,  might  well  live 
within  his  income.  He  did  not  mean  within  the  civil  list 
l^venue,  as  it  stood  since  the  addition  was  made  to  it  the 
last  year ;  but  as  it  was  before.  He  had  the  authority  of  a 
great  financier  [Mr.  Grenville]  to  support  him  in  this  opi* 
nion,  that  the  civil  list,  on  the  establishment  of  1727,  was 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  honour,  dignity, 
and  even  splendour  of  the  crown,  if  the  revenue  was  pro- 
perly managed,  and  faithfully  expended,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it. was  granted. 

His  Grace  concluded,  with  professing  his  willingness  to 
accept  of  any  employment  he  was  thought  capable  o^  either 
civil  or  military^  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Necker,  without  reward 
or  emolument.  He  was  ready  to  meet  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found ;  to  go  even  to 
America,  if  it  was  thought  necessary,  not  upon  a  fruitless, 
impracticable  errand,  to  subdue,  but  to  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  friendly  intercourse,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  un* 
natural  purpose  of  Englishmen  determined  on  the  destruction 
of  Englishmen.  When  he  said  this,  he  feared  that  any  plan  of 
union,  such  as  formerly  subsisted  between  both  countries, 
was  for  ever  at  an  end;  but^e  still  retained  hopes,  that  the 
Colonies  might  yet  be  so  far  persuaded,  both  from  motives  of 
affection,  and  principles  of  sound  policy,  to  change  their 
conduct,  as  to  desist  from  pursuing  an  object,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  noble  Earl  in  the  blue  ribbon,  who  spoke  first, 
must  terminate,  if  successful,  in  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the 
parent  stalte. 

His  Grace  concluded,  with  testifying  his  most  hearty 
assent  to  the  motion  made  by  his  friend  the  noble  Marquis. 

Lord  Lytte.ton  began  with  a  compliment  to  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  whose  abilities,  he  acknowledged,  were  so 
obvious,  and  whose  conduct  was  so  consistent,  that  there  did 
not  exist  a  doubt,  but  that  whatever  fell  from  his  Lordship  must 
have  considerable  weiiht  in  that  House,  and  considerable 
weight  with  the  public.  He  warned  the  reverend  prelate, 
however,  and  every  Lord  who  had  spoken  on  the  same  side, 
from  casting  any  obloquy  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  those 
of  the  reverend  bench  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  measures 
pfoposied  to  Parliament  by  ministry  as  propcf  to  be  pursued 
respecting  America,  from  the  commenccmfeut  oi  \!ti^  ^^x  xs^ 
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tjie  present  hour.  It  was  unfair,  illiberal,  and  unwarraot* 
^e  to  say  that  the  reverepd  bench  had  voted  with  govern- 
ment from  a  sanguinary  wihb,  from  a  hope  to  encrease  blood 
and  massacre.  The  very  opposite  had  been  the  desire,  and 
the  design,  he  was  well  convinced,  of  every  one  of  the  re- 
verend bench,  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  measures  whtch 
liad  been  adopted.  They  saw  the  war  was  not  only  just  but 
necessary  ;  that  it  was  a  war  founded  upon  the  truest  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  a  wish  to  put  an  end  to  party  feuds,  and 
party  animosities,  and  to  establish  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace. 

It  has  been  said  that  America  was  lost  for  ever«-he  di& 
fered  widely  from  that  idea.  He  was  not  sanguine  in  his  ex« 
pectations  on  that  head,  but  he  still  hoped  and  believed  tha( 
America  might  be  brought  back  to  her  allegiance  ;  that  Ame- 
rica might  be  induced  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  France,  and 
to  do  herself  the.  kindness  of  enjoying  the  freedom  and  hap- 
piness which  the  mild  constitution  of  this  country  was  alone 
capable  of  giving  her.  He  was  aware  that  there  were  inve- 
terate spirits  in  America,  malignant  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, whose  views  of  interest  and  power  nude  them  eager 
and  industrious  to  delude  the  public,  and  instill  prejudices 
against  this  country,  and  in  favour  of  the  alliance  with 
France,  into  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  pro* 
vinces.  But  let  noble  Lords  consider  for  a  moment  how  un- 
natural that  alliance  was — men  who  were  fighting  for  repub- 
licanism, joining  with  the  flaves  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy 
presbyterians  going  hand  in  hand  with  papists ;  America^ 
at  least  those  Americans  who  found  it  advantageous  to  widen 
her  breach  with  England,  might  affect  to  be  blind  to  the  im- 
policy of  such  a  junction  for  the  present;  but  it  was  impos*- 
sible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  long  continue 
io  that  state,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  continent  must  soon  be 
open  to  the  monstrous  folly  of  their  alliance.  At  present  he. 
Was  sure  there  were  numbers  in  America  who  wished  most 
heartily  for  an  opportunity  of  avowing  their  sentiments  of 
loyalty ;  it  therefore  behoved  government  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  enable  their  friends  across  the  Atlantic  to 
speak  their  minds,  and  acknowledge  the  first  wish  of  their 
hearts,  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  loyalty  to  their 
rightful  sovereign.  I'he  moment  they  could  do  it  with  safety, 
he  had  no  doubt  but  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  conti- 
nent would  join  the  royal  standard. 

With  regard  to  the  proclamation,  he  said,  he  could  not  re- 
strain his  amazement  at  the  forced  constructicm  which  had 

been 
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been  put  upon  it.  It  was,  in  Ws  mind,  6ne  of  die  most 
temperate,  jodrcious,  and  forcible  appeals  to  reason  and  cotft- 
xhon  senst,  that  he  had  ever  read.  It  did  not  in  the  most  disr 
tamt  degree  warrant  the  cruel  and  inhuman  import,  whicH 
the  noble  Marquis  and  his  friends  had  put  upon  it.  Let  any 
man  in  fcis  right  wits  read  the  passages  oWected  to,  atid  h 
was  impossible  for  him  to  construe  them  omerwise  tlian  a» 
the  noble  Earl,  high  in  office,  hid  done  '{Lord  Sxifelk.j 
The  Tioble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  ta:lked 
much  of  the  severity  of  the  conduct  of  the  v^scr  imended  r<i 
be  pursued  ;  even  if  that  were  to  be  the  case  (a  poshion  witicfc 
however  he  would  not  agree  that  the  proclamation  Warranted) 
when  ought  a  nation  to  exert  itself  to  punish  more  severely 
thati  when  rebellion  and  black  ingratitude  formed  a  league 
with  perfidy  and  falsehood !  America,  the  child  of  Great 
Britain,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France;  the  old,  and 
notwithstanding  appearances,  the  determined  foe  of  both 
Great  Britain  and  America.  A  league  for  what  purposed 
Not  for  the  advantage  of  her  commerce,  nor  for  the  support 
of  her  trade,  but  with  the  hellish  view  of  stabbing  the  polit- 
tical  ejtfistence  of  the  mother  country?  America  willingly 
became  the  dagger  of  France,  and  lent  herself  to  be  the  m- 
strument  of  the  assassinationof  her  parent !  Would  Lords  then 
hesitate  a  moment  whether  they  should  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government  against  such  an  alliance!  On  the  contrary^ 
must  they  not  see  that  this  was  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  danger, 
a  crisis  which  demanded  the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  thi^ 
country,  whose  very  existence  was  at  stake  ? 

I/ords  had  laid  much  stress  on  the  cruel  conduct  of*  the 
war  since  its  commencement.  The  assertion  was  true,  bi(t 
it  was  erroneously  applied.  America  had  been  cruel,  Ame- 
rica had  been  inhumane,  but  not  Great  Britain  !  Who  burrit 
the  town  of  Norfolk  ?  Who  treated  prisoners  in  the  most  mer- 
ciless, the  most  savage  manner  ?  America  had  set  the  example 
of  cruelty,'  and  if  it  were  followed,  she  had  to  thank  herself 
for  the  consequences.  What  might  appear  to  be  humanity 
with  respect  to  America,  would  turn  out  most  blameabie 
weakness  respecting  Great  Britain.  Some  Lords  had  taike4 
of  the  danger  of  France's  retail iating:  let  their  Lordships  re- 
collect, that  retail iation  was  the'  universal  custom  of  warj 
that  we,  last  war,  when  the  great  Lord  Chatham  had  the  di^ 
rection  of  affairs,  pursued  the  very  line  of  conduct  which 
those  Lords  had  now  so  severely  reprehended.  Lord  Qhatham 
had  planned  the  expeditions  against  Havre-de-Grace,  and  against 
Rochfort.    Lord  Chatham  ravaged  the  co2tsi^  q^Yi^lVic.;:^  -zcsA 
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desolated  such  of  her  sea-ports,  as  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  send  our  arms  against.  And  what  did  France  ?  Did  she 
burn  our  sea-ports?  No;— the  reason  was  obvious,  our  navy 
protected  us;  France  dared  not  approach  our  coasts.  It 
was  idle  therefore  to  talk  of  retaliation,  when  it  must  ap« 
pear,  to  the  conviction  of  every  man  of  con^mon  sense>  that 
in  a  war  with  France,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  distress  the  enemy, 
because  it  did  not  require  a  moment's  consideration  to  discover 
that  the  enemy  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  distress  us. 

His  Lordship  observed,  that  some  of  the  noble  speakers 
had  urged  the  policy  of  our  withdrawing  our  fleets  and  ar^ 
mies,  and  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of  America* 
Did  the  noble  Lords  who  maintained  this  doctrine  consider 
the  consequence  ?  Give  up  America !  What  would  this  couq- 
try  give  up  then !  Not  America  alone,  but  Florida !  Nova  Scoi* 
ita !  the  Weft-Indies !  the  fisheries !  Newfoundland !  In  short, 
all  our  possessions,  excepting  only  the  two  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  where  tKen  would  be  our  revenue  i 
Where  would  be  our  national  credit,  our  national  finances  ? 
The  custom-house  and  excise-*office  would  be  useless ;  for  our 
trade  and  our  imports  would  no  longer  exist. 

Having  dwelt  on  this  theme,  he  returned  to  the  manifesto, 
and  the  propositions  made  to  America  by  his  Majesty's  com« 
missioners,  He  defended  the  latter  as  proper  to  be  offered, 
but  called  the  attention  of  Lords  to  the  limits  and  restrictions 
under  which  they  were  propounded.  They  must  come  back 
to  parliament  for  ratification;  he,  for  one,  was  glad  they 
were  rejected,  because,  he  was  free  to  say,  he  did  not  think 
he  should  have  approved  of  them.  He  maintained  that  it 
was  sound  policy,  if  America  was  still  so  headstrong,  and  so 
unhappy,  as  to  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  France,  by  the 
wicked  machinations  of  the  demagogues,  who  at  present 
held  her  in  subjection,  for  Great  Britain  to  dismantle  her  for- 
tresses, spoil  her  harbours,  curtail  and  destroy  her  resources, 
and  render  her  of  as  little  military  use  to  the  determined  foe  of 
both  countries  as  possible. 

Duke  of  Graflon  began  with  mentioning  his  ill  state  of 
health,  and  hjs  wish  to  be  at  home  ;  but  declared,  he  could 
not  look  his  children  in  the  face  if  on  such  an  occasion  he 
had  neglected  his  parliamentary  duty :  he  added,  that  what 
he  had  heard  fall,  from  the  noble  Lords  in  office  especially, 
made  him  the  more  anxious  to  discharge  his  conscience,  by 
troubling  their  Lordships  with  his  opinion,  relative  to  the 

preseut 
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present  motion.  His  Grace  then  entered  upon  an  Investl- 
gacion  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  last  noble  speaker,  whoqi 
he  called  the  Drawcansir  of  administration,  ready  to  under- 
take its  defence  at  all  times,  even  when  they  were  ashamed  to 
attempt  it  themselves  ;  and  asked  if  it  were  wise  in  ministers 
to  instill  such  doctrines  as  the  noble  Lord  had  mentioned  ? 
The  noble  Lord  had  justified  pursuing  that  system,  which 
had  caused  all  the  calamities  with  which  this  unhappy  nation 
was  ajfflicted.  Were  not  the  miseries  whi^h  America  and 
Great  Britain  groaned  under  sufficient,  but  must  Lords  ia 
office  triumph  in  the  sufferings  of  the  two  countries,  an4 
boast  of  their  success,  in  having  been  able  to  inflict  them, 
calling  upon  the  House  for.  their  support,  when  they  avowe^ 
their  intention  of  going  on  with  the  same  system  of  folly, 
impolicy,  and  oppression  f  Did  not  daily  experience  prove 
the  declining  state  of  our  finances,  and  yet  would  ministers 
fun  the  nation  into  still  greater  expence,  without  the  smallest 
hopes  of  success.  What  had  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last 
for  them  said,  but  that  we  were  deserted  by  every  foreign 
power,  and  therefore  it  was  the  fit  hour  for  going  to  war  with 
France  and  America  ?  Was  this  short  of  a  declaration,  that 
Great  Britain,  with  her  Parliament  at  her  back,  was  able  to 
contend  with  the  whole  world  ? 

His  Grace  strongly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  mini-r 
stfy ;  said  they  kept  their  places  merely  by  the  influence  of 
corruption,  and  that  their  conduct  was  not  founded  on  a  sin* 
gle  principle  of  policy  or  integrity. 

He  said,  that  the  last  concurrent  great  cause  of  all  our 
misfortunes,  was  our  not  having  timely  notice  of  the  treaty 
entered  into  with  France  by  the  Congress  delegates.  As  a 
person  once  in  high  office,  he  knew  how  critical  and  delicate 
a  situation  an  ambassador  stood  in,  when  questioned  upon  any 
points  relative  to  his  embassy.  But  as  the  effect  of  the  matter 
he  desired  to  he  informed  of  was  long  since  over,  he  thought 
he  might,  without  transgressing  any  rule  of  debate  or  usage, 
particularly  apply  Jiiraself  to  the  noble  Viscount  in  the  green 
ribband  [Stormont]  who  was  ambassador  at  Paris  when  the 
treaty  between  France  and  America  was  concluded.  To  ex- 
plain  his  reason,  he  would  beg  leave  to  remind  the  House, 
and  inform  the  noble  Viscount,  who  was  .then  absent  on  his 
duty  in  another  kingdom,  that  having  heard  that  such  a  treaty 
had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February,  he,  early 
in  March  following,  in  hrs  place  in  that  House,  applied  to 
the  noble  Viscount  over  the  way,  in  the  blue  ribband  [Wey- 
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-mouth]  to  know,  whether  he  had  any  intimation  of  any  such 
treaty  having  been  entered  into ;  or  whether  he  had  any  of- 
iicial  communication  of  It  fronfi  the  British  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  France  ?  The  answer  given  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count in  high  office,  was,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  such 
treaty,  but  what  he  had  learned  from  report ;  and  that  he 
heard  such  a  fact  had  been  mentioned  by  an  honourable 
member  [Mr,  Fox]  in  the  other  House ;  and  that  the  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  to  whom  the  question  had 
been  put,  returned  the  same  answer,  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter. 

His  Grace  said,  he  thought  proper  to  give  this  explana^ 
tion,  lest  the  noble  Viscount  in  the  green  ribband  might 
jm^gine  he  took  up  the  affair  in  a  captious  manner,  an4 
tiragged  it  wantonly  into  debate.  He  therefore,  with  the 
permission  of  the  noble  Viscount,  wished  to  have  the  afiair 
•explained;  because  it  was  plain,  from  this  fair  state  of  it, 
that  either  the  noble  Viscount  in  high  office  cpncealed  what 
he  should  have  communicated  to  that  House,  or  that  the 
Ttoblc  Viscount,  then  our  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Ver^r 
sailles,  was  deficient  in  his  duty,  and  had  neglected  the  0l>9 
jects  of  his  embassy,  which  were  solely  to  discover  and  pe- 
netrate into  the  designs  of  France,  and  to  communicate 
whatever  deserved  particular  attention,  at  the  earliest  period^ 
^nd  by  the  most  quick  conveyance,  to  the  King's  ministers 
here. 

His  Grace  spoke  to  several'other  points  of  less  importance| 
and  sat  down  with  testifying  his  perfect  approbation  of  thq 
address  moved  by  his  noble  friend. 

Lord  Stormotit.  His  Lordship  apologized  to  the  House,  anf) 
wished  for  their  indulgence,  as  he  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  speak  in  public.  He  said,  nothing  but  the  direct  applica- 
tion made  to  him  by  the  noble  Duke  in  the  blue  ribhand| 
should  have  induced  him  to  rise. 

The  noble  Duke,  from  his  high  situation  when  in  office, 
must  recollect  the  duty  an  ambassador  owed  to  his  Sovereign 
in  that  capacity,  as  well  as  the  nation  whence  he  was  sent, 
which  was  that  of  observing  the  most  inviolable  secrecy  re-r 
lativc  to  every  matter  respecting  his  embassy,  or  directly 
connected  with  it.  Under  that  obligtion,  he  should  ever 
deem  himself  precluded  from  communicating  any  thing  whicl^ 
came  to  his  knowledge  in  his  ministerial  character ;  and  ho 
wished  thiit  the  Hou.sc  would  understand,  that  he  did  tioj  . 
look  upon  himself  at  all  obliged  to  answer  an^  queatioa  ^r 
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consistent  with  this  line  of  duty  5  unless  he  was  satisfied 
himself,  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  spirit  nor  letter  of 
the  prescribed  conduct  on  such  occasions.  And  he  hoped, 
that  if  at  any  future  time  or  occasion  he  should  decline  tq 
give  the  satisfaction  required  of  Iwni,  it  would  be  remem- 
bered, that  his  refusal  would  not  arise  from  any  unwilling- 
fiess  to  communicate  what  was  proper,  but  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  could  not  comply  with  what  was  desired,  with- 
out a  breach  of  what  would  weigh  infinitely  more  with  him 
than  any  interpretation  which  might  be  put  on  his  silence. 

The  noble  Duke  founded  his  right  to  interrogate  upon  a 
fact  stated;,  of  which  he  was  entirely  unapprised,  being  then  at 
the  court  of  France.  He  had  no  doubt  but  the  feet  was 
fairly  and  correctly  stated  by  the  noble  Duke  ;  and  as  the 
transaction  referred  to.  was,  in  its  effects,  in  point  of  disclo* 
sure,  entirely  open,  and  of  course  a  clear  exception  to  the 
established  rules  of  inviobble  secrecy ;  and,  as  it  implied  ^ 
possible  degree  of  censure  on  his  conduct,  as  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  France,  he  "should  acquaint  the  House,  and  sa- 
tisfy the  noble  Duke  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  hs  was  persor 
pally  concerned. 

The  question,  as  immediately  applying  to  himself,  ^nd 
put  by  the  noble  Duke,  was,  Whether  he  ha4  an  early  no- 
tice of  the  treaty  entered  into  by  France  and  the  Congress 
delegates  ?  and  whether  he  communicated  his  knowledge  to 
the  noble  Viscount  in  office  [Weymouth]  in  a  convenient 
time  ?  He  hoped  he  had  not  been  so  neglectful  of  his  du- 
ty, nor  so  unsuccessful  in  executing  it,  as  to  be  ignorant  that 
fi  negociation,  leading  to  such  a  treaty,  was  on  foot;  and, 
when  finished,  that  he  had  not  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the 
treaty  being  concluded,  and  ratified  by  all  the  soleannities 
VisuaJ  on  such  occasions.  To  the  second  (question,  he  could 
answer  with  equal  truth ;  that  as  he  was  industrious  in  dis- 
covering, so  he  was  punctual  in  communicating  what  he  had 
learned  j  end  embraced  the  first  moment  which  presented  it^ 
self,  to  acquaint  the  noble  Viscount  in  office  of  the  fact. 

The  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  who,  by 
yrhsLt  he  could  learn,  had  had  such  early  and  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  French  court, 
and  of  its  yltimate  views  and  intentions,  perhaps  already 
Jknew  what  he  was  going  to  mention.-    To  them  it  might  apr 

Bar  no  npvelty.     He  would  put  a  question  to  them  in  turn  : 
ad  they  heard  of  any  other  treaty  but  that  signed  on  the 
j^h  of  February?  which  he  was  free  to  s^y,  lyas  only  calcu-^ 
Yoj..  XIIJ.  G  \ax^ 
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lated  to  impose  on  the  people  of  America^  and  all  the  powers 
of  Europe;  as  having  nothing  in  view  but  advantages  of  a 
commercial  intercourse,  with  the  independent  States  of  Ame- 
rica, as  they  were  pleased  to  deem  them  ;  while  the  real  de- 
signs of  both  America  and  France  were  concealed  by  that 
treaty.  If  their  Lordships  and  the  House  were  ignorant  of 
that  circumstance,  he  would  assure  them,  that  there  was 
another  treaty;  they  must  have  indeed  catched  at  the  sha- 
dow and  let  flip  the  substance ;  a  treaty  far  different  from 
that  which  had  been  published.  He  saw  it  (or  a  copy  of  it) 
in  which  there  was  this  remarkable  expression,  which  denoted 
the  complexion  of  the  whole  j  **  that  the  wings  of  Great- 
Britain  must  be  clipped,  lest  she  should  soar  too  high ;"  nay, 
further,  that  some  of  the  articles  of  this  secret  treaty  went 
not  only  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies  in  arms,  but  to 
the  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire,  and  to  the  parcel- 
ling out  and  partitioning  its  insular  and  other  American  pos- 
sessions among  the  contracting  parties,  part  to  France,  and 
part  to  America. 

After  this,  he  presumed,  no  noble  Lord  present  could  he- 
sitate about  the  option  ,we  ought  to  take,  whether  to  submit 
to  the  'terms  France  and  the  independent  States  should  pre- 
scribe, which  he  was  ready  to  prove  would  render  us  a  petty 
state  of  the  second  class,  of  no  importance,  and  disgraced  in 
the  eyes  of  all  surrounding  nations,  or  bravely  contend  to 
recover  our  former  rank,  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  struggle; 
and  when  every  other  bulwark  was  taken  away,  defend  our- 
selves within  this  ifland,  and  not  suffer  our  power  to  outlive 
our  fame,  consequence,  and  honour.  He  was  persuaded 
there  was  no  other  mode  of  securing  a  national  existence 
worth  wishing  for.  France  and  America,  he  feared,  were 
indissolubly  leagued  for  our  destruction.  If  he  had  no  other 
proof,  the  language  of  Monsieur  Gerrard  to  the  Congress 
was  enough,  where,  among  several  other  expressions  of  the 
same  tendency,  he  points  out  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the 
war,  against  the  "  common  enemy,"  which  is  not  a  Galli- 
cism  of  doubtful  import,  when  rendered  into  Englisji;  for 
he  wrote  it,  or  spoke  it,  in  that  language,  which  plainly 
proved  what  was  meant  by  that  expression,  according  to  its 
current  and  obvious  meaning ;  and  he  had  not  the  least  doubt, 
that  the  expression  would  be  found  to  mean  that  ai>d  no 
other,  in  the  future  progress  of  this  business,  whether  apply- 
ing to  hostility  or  negociation. 

He 
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He  said,  he  had  delivered  his  sentiments  freely,  and  was 
resolved  to  square  his  conduct  accordingly.  He  was  not  ia 
the  way  when  any  of  the  great  questions  relative  to  America 
were  agitated  in  that  House.  He  was  therefore  listed  in  no 
party,  nor  bound  or  tied  up  by  no  previous  vote  or  opinion. 
He  was  consequently  in  every  sense  a  free  man.  He  neither 
gave  his  voice  for  the  stamp  act,  the  repeal,  or  any  subse- 
quent measure,  arising  from  the  good  or  improper  policy  of 
cither,  but  as  well  from  what  he  knew,  as  from  what  his 
knowledge  led  him  to  conjecture,  he  saw  no  other  conduct 
for  Britam  to  adopt,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might, 
but  to  contend  to  the  last,  and  risque  all,  sooner  than  fall 
into  that  state  of  insignificancy  and  mediocrity  which  her 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  France  and  America,  were 
determined,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  to  reduce  her*  to. 

His  Lordship  begged  pardon  of  the  House,  and  thanked 
them  for  their  candour,  politeness,  and  attention. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  after  stating  the  true  distinction  be- 
tween secrets  of  state  and  state  transactions,  which  could  be 
no  longer  deemed  secrets,  secrecy  being  no  longer  necessary, 
said,  his  question  to  the  noble  Viscount  had  turned  out  just  as 
he  expected.  His  Lordship  had  acquitted  himself  in  the  fullest 
manner,  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  of  the  least  neglect, 
or  failure  of  duty  5  and  had  proved  to  his  conviction,  what 
he  all  along  suspected,  that  ministers  alone  were  to  blame. 
He  had  forbore  to  put  the  question  earlier  to  the  noble  Vis* 
count,  retaining  some  doubts,  and  being  unwilling  to  put  his 
Lordship  into  even  the  possible  situation  of  being  obliged  to 
accuse  himself  by  acknowledgment ;  or  which  was  much  the 
same,  by  refusing  to  give  any  satisfactory  or  direct  answer. 
He  wished,  however,  that  some  one  of  the  King's  servants 
"would  rise  in  his  place,  in  justification  of  such  a  conduct, 
and  inform  the  House,  why  a  communication  of  such  singu- 
lar and  essential  importance  was  withheld;  particularly 
when  a  question,  framed  on  purpose  to  draw  forth  such  a 
communication,  had  been  put  several  days  previous  to  the 
delivery  of  the  French  rescript;  and  while  yet  the  American 
bills  were  passing  through  that  House? 

Lord  JVeymouih  rose  in  reply  to  the  noble  Duke.  He  re* 
collected  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  noble  Duke^ 
He  believed  it  was  on  the  5th  of  March  last ;  and  were  he 
now  questioned  in  the  same  manner,  he  would,  he  believed, 
return  the  same  answer;  for  though  the  noble  Viscount  did 
send  him  an  account  of  the  treaty  being  signed  ia  t\\^  vcv^xv- 
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related  by  him,  he  muft  confess,  it  did  not  bring  home 
conviction  to  his  mind  that  the  fact  was  so ;  and  without 
such  previous  conviction,  or  a  certain  knowledge  of  thp  fact, 
he  could  not,  consistent  with  his  own  judgment,  which  was 
the  only  guide  he  had  to  direct  him,  say  in  answer  to  the 
noble  Duke's  qiiestion  on  the  5th  of  March,  that  he  knew  of 
any  such  treaty.  As  to  the  noble  Viscount,  he  appealed 
to  their  Lordships'  recollection,  if  he  did  not,  the  day  th^t 
the  French  ministers  rescript  was  communicated  to  th^ 
House,  give  the  strongest  testimonial  of  the  vigilance  an4 
activity  of  the  noble  V  iscount  in  his  public  character. . 

Earl  of  Shelburne  said,  whatever  respect  and  esteem  he  en- 
tertained for  the  noble  Viscount  as  an  individual,  with  whose 
personal  acquaintance  he  was  honoured ;  as  a  Peer  of  Parli- 
ament, he  could  not  avoid  testifying  his  strongest  .disappro- 
bation of  his  conduct.  The  time  was  approaching  in  which 
enquiries  would  become  necessary ;  and,  he  trusted,  that  the 
noble  Viscount  in  the  blue  ribband,  when  this  very  extra- 
ordinary transaction  came  to  be  enquired  into,  would  be 
obliged  to  disclose  his  real  motives  for  acting  as  he  did.  He 
had  two  high  an  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  the  noble  Vis^ 
count,  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  only  reasdli  he  had  for 
doubting  the  communication  made  to  him  by  the  noble  Lord 
then  at  the  court  of  France,  being  authentic  :  for  what  could 
such  a  mode  of  reasoning  and  conclusion  amount  to;  but, 
that  after  putting  the  nation  to  an  immense  expenCe  in  sup* 
porting  ambassadors  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  their 
dispatches,  no  matter  howsoever  well  supported  in  fact,  are 
to  be  considered  as  no  more  than  so  much  waste  paper,  unless 
they  have  the  good  fortune  to  operate  to  the  conviction,  or 
confirm  some  previous  matter,  already  intuitively  lodged 
in  the  breast,  memory,  or  understanding  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  to  whom  such  communication  shall  be  made? 

The  noble  Viscount,  in  the  green  ribband,  had  in  the  most . 
open  and  fair  manner  shewn,  that  he  discharged  his  duty, 
and  that  ministers  had  neglected  to  profit  by  his  information* 
The  defence  of  the  noble  Viscount  high  in  office,  was  in- 
deed novel ;  it  was  of  the  first  impression ;  he  should  hu» 
bear  how  to  comment  upon  it ;  but,  as  he  really  and  truly 
respected  the  noble  Viscount,  if  when  the  matter  should <:of^ 
to  be  enquired  into,  be  should  not  be  able  to  defend  himsidF 
upon  better  grounds  i  he  had  only  to  oberve,  that  he  sincere- 
ly lamented  bis  fate. 

After 
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After  endeavouring  to  hold  up  the  defence  of  the  noble 
Viscount  in  several  ridiculous  points  of  view,  he  proceeded 
to  distinguish  between  an  wholesome  and  wanton  severity; 
a  severity  which  tends  to  put  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  human 
blood,  not  to  spill  it  merely  upon  a  principle  of  revenge  or 
blind  resentment.  He  instanced  the  storniing  of  Drogheda 
in  Ireland,  by  Cromwell ;  and  supported  in  general  (though 
aware,  he  said,  of  its  being  an  unpopular  opinion)  the  neces- 
sity in  some  instances  of  temporary  acts  of  severity,  in  order 
'  to  prevent  greater  mischiefs  in  future. 

After  th'e  detail  of  Cromwell's  cruelty,  he  pointedly  ob- 
served, that  Cromwell  destroyed  a  single  town  in  order  to 
gain  a  whole  kingdom,  and  by  that  one  act  of  severity  at  the 
commencement  of  an  alarming  rebellion,  gave  an  example 
which  contributed  greatly  to  the  conquest  which  afterwards 
followed;  whereas,  the  present  ministers  in  their  valedictory 
'publication  declared,  they  meant  to  ravage,  lay  waste,  and 
desolate  a  whole  continent  almost;  without  even  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  gain  a  single  town  ! 

He  applied  this  general  reasoning  to  the  contents  of  the 
proclamation,  which  were  sufficiently  apparent ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  too  explicit  and  direct  to  require  any  arguments  to 
demonstrate  their  obvious  and  intended  meaning.  The  ma- 
nifesto plainly  imported  two  things  equally  evident;  de- 
struction and  desolation,  and  a  direct  intention  of  abandoning 
all  thoughts  of  our  re-uniting  America  with  Great  Britain  ; 
therefore  the  extremities  of  war,  and  the  other  denuncia- 
tions contained  in  the  manifesto,  were  not  severities  directed 
to  reclaim  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  to  be  inflicted  ; 
but  merely  the  ravages  incident  to  that  species  of  hostility 
which  rests  on  mischief  as  its  principle,  and  looks  to  no  other 
object  but  rapine,  plunder,  and  wanton  desolation. 

After  dwelling  upon  these  particulars  a  considerable  time, 
he  said  that  he  still  retained  his  former  opinion,  that  Ame- 
rica severed  from  Great  Britain,  the  mother  country  could 
not  exist  as  an  independent  state ;  its  splendor  and  glories  • 
would  be  no  more ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count [Stormont]  she  would  be  •  but  a  power  of  the  second 
order  in  Europe,  such  as  the  United  Provinces,  and  some 
others  he  could  name. 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  mention  several  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  naval  and  milita- 
'ry  commanders ;  and  repeated  his  former  opinions,  respecting 
the  necessity  there  was  for  trying  every  means,  before  we 
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entirely  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  America;  and  pronounced 
decisively,  as  soon  as  we  consented  to  the  independency  of 
America,  our  fate  would  be  finally  determined. 

He  was  now  convinced,  that  ministers  were  blameable,  and 
the  period  was  not  far  distant,  when  they  would  be  made  an- 
swerable for  this  wickedness  and  incapacity.  All  the  persons 
employed  under  them,  of  every  party  and  description  j  those 
who  acted  in  commands  of  the  first  importance,  as  well  as 
tho."e  vv^ho  acted  subordinately,  united  in  one  gencraVrry  of 
complaint,  and  reprobated  the  plans  of  government,  and  the 
support  and  mejlps  afforded  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 
Generals  had  complained;  admirals  had  complained;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  ambassadors  had  complained ;  the  most 
favoured,  the  most  confidential,  the  most  zealous,  had  seve- 
rally flown  in  the  face  of  their  patrons  and  benefactors ;  not 
even  ribbons,  pensions,  nor  the  most  lucrative  commands, 
were  suiKcient  to  5.till  the  voice  of  truth,  or  blunt  the  honest 
feelings  o(  conscience. 

When  a  great  commander  in  chief,  [Sir  William  Howe]. 
dare  openly  tell  a  minister  to  his  face  in  the  other  House, 
[Lord  Germain]  that  the  war  could  not  succeed  while  he  re- 
mained in  office  and  had  the  direction  of  it ;  when  another 
general  officer  [General  Burgoyne]  daily  continues  to  charge 
the  ^ame  minister  with  giving  orders  that  were  utterly  Imprac- 
ticable, and  of  treachery,  misrepresentation,  and  the  betraying 
private  correspondence,  and  withholding  what  immediately 
concerned  the  public  ;  nothing  surely  but  repeated  disasters, 
disgraces,  and  in  fine,  national  ruin,  can  be  expected,  while 
such  men  are  permitted  to  continue  at  the  helm  of  state. 
Where  is  the  officer  mad  or  stupid  enough  to  trust  himself  to 
such  men,  or  hazard  his  honour,  reputation,  and  perhaps  his 
life,  to  the  counsels  of  nien  thus  treacherous,  incapable,  and 
base  ? 

A  noble  Earl  in  high  office  [Lord  Gower]  had  treated  the 
manifesto  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  mere  office  paper,  in  one' 
point  of  vi?w  ;  in  another  he  attempted  to  extol  it  to  the  very 
fkies,  as  a  writng  in  the  first  stile  of  composition,  and  replete 
with  v/i  dom,  moderation,  humanity,  and  the  mo^t  consum- . 
male  pclicy  1  Uut  finally  he  impliedly  confefled,  that  it  im-  . 
ported  nothing:  It  is,  said  the  noble  Earl,  merely  a  valedictory 
paper !  Good  God !  did  his  Lordbhip  take  time  to  reflect 
what  the  nature  of  the  valediction  was  ?  A  farewel  to  Ame- 
rica ;  a  farewel  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  British  crown, 
these  iflands  excepted  ;  a  farewel  to  her  power,  and  to  her  rer- 
nowin  and  name  as  a  mighty  empire.  His  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject 
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ject  had  never  changed  since  first  brought  into  discussion.  If 
America  was  lost  to  this  country,  he  did  not  think  Great  Bri- 
tain could  exist,  which  he  would  follow  by  another  position, 
*'  That  there  was  not  any  other  way  of  reconciling  America 
with  Great  Britain,  but  by  carrying  the  spirit  of  the  English 
constitution  as  it  originally  stooa,  before  corruption  had  sapped 
its  foundations,  «nd  vitiated  its  principles,  into  America,  and 
establishing  a  system  of  government  there,  under  which  the 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  commercial  advantage,  and  po- 
Iiti/:al  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
empire,  should  be  equally  the  objects  of  attention,  and  equally 
the  objects  of  security." 

As  to  the  conditions  of  union  offered  by  the  commissioners, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  that  moment  to  determine,  whether  they 
proceeded  from  the  basest  treachery,  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  or  whether  they  were  what  they  would  be,  if 
sincerely  offered*,  a  scandalous  betraying  of  the  rights  and  in-, 
terests  of  Great  Britain.  He  entered  into  a  defence  of  Con- 
gress, whom  he  observed  it  was  in  some  degree  fashionable  to 
load  with  every  odious  and  opprobrious  epithet.  In  his  opi- 
nion they  had  given  abundant  proofs  of  their  wisdom  and  pe- 
netration. They  received  the  propositions  offered  them  by 
the  King's  commisaioners,  with  caution  and  distrust ;  they 
discovered  them  to  be  insidious,  and  therefore  they  rejected 
them  ;  had  he  been  himself  a  member  of  Congress,  he  should 
have  resisted,  not  their  propositions,  but  the  arts  which  ac- 
companied them,  with  indignation  arxl  contenipt.  What  had 
fallen  from  a  noble  Lord  in  high  office,  early  in  the  debate 
[Lord  Suffolk]  had  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  the  discernment  and  good  sense  of  that  body :  for 
his  Lordship  declared,  he  doubted  whether  he  should  have  ap- 
proved of  the  propositions,  if  Congress  had  accepted  of  them. 
This,  ifno  other  reason  existed,  was  enough  to  convince  him, 
that  the  offers  originated  in  deception,  and  were  only  made 
with  a  view  to  detach  America  from  her  alliance  with  France; 
and  having  thus  stripped  her  of  all  support,  then  only  to  grant 
her  what  terms  we  thought  proper,  or  rather  to  dictate  terms 
to  them  at  6ur  own  discretion. 

His  Lordship  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  bishops, 
and  urged  them  very  strongly  to  interfere,  and  by  voting  for 
'  the  motion,  to  shew  their  abhorrejice  of  an  instrument,  the 
professed  purpose  of  which  was  to  spread  horror  and  devasta^ 
tion  throughou  the  Ahierican  continent.  He  said  he  had  the 
highest  respect  and  veneration  for  the  bench  in  general,  that 
.  he  was  obliged  to  several  of  them  for  their  writings  5  that 
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they  not  o  Iv  confirmed  him  in  his  Christian  feith,  and 
strengthened  his  constitutional  principles,  but  smoothed  the 
tubs  of  life,  and  softened  the  severity  of  those  misfortunes  witH 
which  he  had  been  occasionally  afflicted.  More  he  declared 
depended  on  the  interference  of  the  reverend  bench  than  they 
might  possibly  conceive  ;  by  so  timely  an  Interposition,  thej^ 
might  perhaps  effect  the  truly  charitable  and  pious  purpose 
bf  stopping  the  further  effusion  of  Christian  blood ;  and 
also,  which  would  be  of  still  greater  consequence,  might 
prove  the  saviours  of  their  Country.  America  would  feel 
their  interference  with  respect  and  admiration,  and '  it 
would  be  the  more  grateful  on  the  other  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, as  it  would  be  altogether  unexpected  there;  add  td 
this,  it  would  serve  to  remove  that  odium  and  jealousy  with 
which  Americans,  from  the  prejudices  of  their  education^ 
were  accustomed  to  regard  episcopacy  J  and  it  would  serve  to 
reconcile  that  difference  of  religion  which  had  so  lately  pre- 
vailed in  both  countries.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  address  to 
them,  he  recalled  to  their  memory  the  conduct  of  the  bencbj 
whenever  any  thing  like  revenge  was  the  object  of  parliamen- 
tary consideration  ;  he  bid  them  recollect  that  though  the  pro- 
testant  bishops  owed  their  preservation  to  King  William  IIL 
that  in  1695,  when  the  two  houses  had  formed  an  association, 
which  was  meant  to  be  followed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
in  order  to  express  their  detestation  of  the  horrid  assassinaiion 
plot  against  the  King,  which  had  then  been  only  just  discover- 
ed, the  address  was  found  to  contain  the  word  revenge^  which 
had  by  some  means  or  other  crept  into  it  5  that  though  the 
bishops  were  bound  in  gratitude  to  give  every  proof  of  their 
attachment  to  the  person  of  the  king,  they  had  thought  it 
a  sufficient  ground  to  dissent  from  the  address,  allede;ing  as  a 
reason,  that  it  ill  became  them  as  ministers  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  countenance  measures  founded  upon  so  irreligious 
a  principle  as  revenge.  If  the  argument  for  the  bench's  dis- 
senting then  was  thought  a  strong  one,  how  much  stronger 
did  the  present  manifesto  furnish  !  He  therefore  repeated  hii 
earnest  exhortation  to  the  reverend  bench,  to  gain  credit  to 
their  order^  serve  the  King  essentially,  and  root  themselves 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  by  supporting  the  motion,  and  dis- 
charging their  consciences  by  Strongly  avowing  their  disappro- 
bation of  so  very  exceptionable  a  publication.  By  such  an 
act,  he  said,  the  bench  would  do  themselves,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain  and  America,  essential  service ;  they  might  objtain  a 
new  lease  by  it,  perhaps  for  100  years  more,  and  stand  with 
all  the  world  in  that  high  degree  of  respect,  esteem,  and  ve- 
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reration j  which  should  ever  be  the  attributes  of  Christian  pre- 
lates. He  addedj  as  a  further  argument  for  the  bench's  inter- 
fering at  prev«5ent,  that  it  was  highly  necessary  they  should^  by 
some  act  of  a  public  nature^  convince  the  world  of  the  {)roper 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  function;  he  bid  them  recol^i' 
lect  the  various  differences  relative  to  religion  which  prevailed, 
and  the  various  publications  the  press  teemed  with  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  partic^ular,  he  pointed  out  a  syllabus  for  a  course  of 
lectures  on  non-conformity,  which  had  been  distributed  m  a 
place  no  less  public  than  Cambridge,  one  of  the  royal  univer- 
sities 5  and  that  too  by  an  author  of  solid  learning  and  serious 
discussion. 

After  having  finished  his  appeal  to  the  reverend  bench,  he 
Went  into  a  general  argument  upon  the  necessary  and  only 
means  of  effecting  conquest,  and  particularly  applied  what  he 
said  to  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  America. 
There  were,  he  said,  but  two  modes  which  could  pa<;sibly  pro^ 
duce  the  desirable  end  of  the  present  war  with  America,  and 
those  were,  the  force  of  arms,  or  the  power  of  terror.  Were  wc 
tapable  of  efFectually  exercising  the  former,  or  could  we  draw 
advantage  from  the  latter?  Let  us  look  back  a  little  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  we  should  see  that  we  had  tried  both  with- 
out success.  Had  we  not  attempted  to  take  Charles-town  and 
failed?  What  were  the  murders  committed  by  the  Indians? 
What  good  had  the  proclamation  of  General  Burgoyne  donfe 
to  our  cause?  In  fact,  had  we  not  for  four  campaigns  been 
trying  again  and  again  to  terrify  and  subdue,  and  were  we  not 
now  as  distant  from  the  point  of  our  endeavours  as  we  had  been 
tat  the  beginning  of  the  war? 

This  nation,  his  Lordship  observed,  had  never  before  been 
stigmatized  with  the  epithet  of  cruel  5  in  the  last  rebellion,  in- 
deed, stories  were  propagated  against  a  great  commander,  who 
was  the  principal  instrument  in  suppressing  it,  but  those  stories 
had  since  turned  out  to  be  untrue,  and  to  be  the  mere  inven- 
tions of  faction.  JThe  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  unques- 
tionably a  great  character;  as  brave,  as  generous,  and  ^s  hu- 
^mane  a  prince  as  ever  lived.  Having  mentioned  the  last  re- 
bellion, he  said  he  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  appel- 
lation of  rebel  was  not  so  much  as  once  applied  to  any  of  the 
Scotch  criminals,  who  were  tried  on  that  occasion  j  at  least 
he  must  do  justice  to  the  solicitor  general  of  that  day;  he 
certainly  did  not  apply  it.  For  he  had  lately  seen  a  paper, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  did  him  the  highest  honour;  he  meant 
the  solicitor  general's  defence. against  some  charges  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  answer  before  the  cabinet  council  ^  ^wL 
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amongst  others,  this  very  circumstance,  which,  instead  of  de- 
nying, evading,  or  palliating,  he  justified ;  alledging,  ^*  that 
he  had  the  honour  to  serve  a  benign  prince,  and  prosecuted  on 
the  behalf  of  a  great  and  merciful  people,"  "  for  we  were  then 
a  merciful  people,"  (added  his  Lordship.)  He  said  further, 
that  he  admired  particularly  the  conclusion  of  the  solicitor's  de- 
fence, which  was  in  these  words,  *'  that  to  obtain  Lord  Coke's 
fortune,  he  would  not  have  u^^ed  the  expressions  which  Lord 
Coke  had  used  against  Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  The  event 
proved,  that  the  solicitor  judged  soundly  in  this  conduct. 
He  paid  the  most  efFectual  court  both  to  prince  and  people,  by 
the  generosity  of  such  sentiments ;  and  he  was  well  persusuied 
that  the  profession  of  them  was  one  amongst  the  other  foun- 
dations of  his  subsequent  fortune.  He  should  feel  wanting 
to  humanity,  if  he  did  not  almost  drop  a  tear  upon  reflect- 
ing that  the  same  generous  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  same 
great  talents,  had  not  passed  from  the  solicitor  general  to  the 
chief  justice,  and  prevented  the  same  impioper  appellation 
from  being  extra-judiciously  brought  forwards  against  the 
Americans;  which  method  of  prejudgment,  supported  as  un- 
fortunately it  had  been,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  every  im- 
partial person,  be  considered  as  a  very  capital  cause  of  our 
present  calamities.  Were  Lord  Coke  alive,  who  did  net 
carry  the  same  sentiments  from  the  bar  to  the  bench,  his  Lord- 
ship said,  he  was  satisfied  that,  instead  of  stating  the  inverse 
of  his  own  conduct,  he  would  now  join  with  the  public  in 
lamenting  the  frailty  of  men  of  his  own  order. 

His  Lordship  took  notice  of  the  general  ill-treatment  which 
the  members  of  both  Houses,  who  did  not  concur  in  the 
measures  of  administration,  received  from  ministers,  declaring, 
that  they  were  not  ofily  denied  on  all  occasions  the  necessary 
information,  but  that  they  were  treated  with  contempt  if  ever 
they  meant  to  investigate  any  matter  touching  the  conduct 
of  men  in  office.  This  led  his  Lordship  to  take  notice  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury's  having  lately  told  a  gentleman  of  the 
other  House,  that  he  was  but  a  fly  upon  tne  wheel  of  his  cha- 
riot J  a  chariot  the  wheels  of  which  had  long  since  been 
driven  over  our  domestic  freedom,  and  which  were  intended 
to  have  trampled  on  the  freedom  of  America,  had  not  Pro- 
vidence interfered,  and  rendered  that  country  an  instrument 
of  vengeance  on  those  very  men  whose  design  it  was  to  en- 
slave her.  He  declared  he  did  not  know  the  gentleman  who 
had  received  the  insult  from  the  minister,  nor  was  he  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  proposition  which  he  was  arguing  at  the  time. 
He  knew,  however,  that  every  gentleman  who,  from  motives 

of 
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of  conscience,  or  from  motives  of  regard  to  the  interest  oT  his 
country,  thought  proper  to  question  either  the  integrity  or  the 
conduct  of  ministers,  undertook  a  very  heavy  and  up-hill 
work;  that, it  was  generally  very  difficult  to  fix  a  charge; 
but  that  there  was  at  this  time  such  obvious,  such  glaring 
proof  of  the  incapacity  and  criminality  of  ministers,  that  it 
was  highly  necessary  for  all  ranks  of  people,  both  withia 
and  without  doors,  to  unite  and  insist  on  a  public  enquiry  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  measure  alone,  the  authors  of  the 
fatal  mischiefs  which  had  already  taken  place,  and  of  those 
.evil  consequences  which  still  threatened  this  devoted  country 
might  be  brought"  to  condign  punishment.  He  was  very 
ready  to  join  with  the  gentleman  called  the  fly  upon  the  mi- 
nister's chariot  wheel,  or  with  any  man  or  set  of  men,  upon 
that  ground  j  ai>d  he  declared  he  asserted  this  not  with  any 
factious  view,  not  from  any  impulse  of  personal  pique,  but 
because  he  was  convinced,  that  not  only  an  alteration,  both 
of  men  and  measures,  was  highly  necessary,  but  that  a  proper 
.example  ought  to  be  made  of  those  who  had  so  scandalously 
mismanaged  public  affairs  for  some  years  past. 

Lord  ThurLw  [the  Chancellor]  began  with  a  general  ob- 
servation on  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lords  who  spoke  in  fa- 
.vour  of  the  motion.  He  contended,  that  every  one  of  them 
had  deviated  from  the  question,  and  had  indulged  themselves 
in  a  latitude  of  debate  very  unusual,  he  believed,  in  that 
House;  at  least  very  unbecoming  the  gravity  and  dignity  of 
their  Lordships'  proceedings.  Here  his  Lordship,  after  a 
short  pause,  proceeded  to  shew  the  justice  of  his  general  obser- 
vation, by  going  into  particulars. 

The  nubie  Earl  who  spoke  last  [Shelburne]  had  laboured 
with  his  usual  ingenuity  to  throw  a  kind  of  ridicule  on  the 
word  valedictory^  used  by  a  noble  Earl  who  spoke  early  in  the 
evening  [Gower]  and  to  infer,  from  its  obvious  and  current 
meaning,  that  because  the  commissioners  published  the  mani- 
festo, and  that  the  noble  Lord  had  used  the  word  valediciory^ 
that  the  intention  of  both  the  publication  and  the  comment 
was,  a  resolution  to  abandon  America.  This  was  a  most  ex- 
traordinary comment  and  conclusion.  It  was  evident,  that 
the  word  imported  no  more  than  a  farewel  to  America,  so 
far  as  they  bore  relation  to  it,  in  the  capacity  of  commissioners. 
The  object  of  their  commission  was  peace  and  conciliation  ; 
they  offered  such  terms  as  they  thought  would  be  most  likely 
to  obtain  that  object:  and,  as  the  last  act  of  their  commis- 
sorial  power,  they  properly,  in  his  opinion  very  judiciously, 
make  use  of  every  species  of  argument  and  persuasiotv,    TVskvj 
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reminded  the  people  of  America  what  they  were  about  to  lose 
.Jn  the  event  of  a  refusal,  of  what  they  would  probably  suf- 
fer in  the  same  event.     They  held  out  the  blessings  of  peace, 
the  advantages  of  commerce  and  protection ;  and  they  de- 
scribed, by  way  of  contrast,  the  horrors  of  war  and  desolation. 
This  was  the  plain,  obvious  sense  of  the  manifesto,  as  well  as 
t)f  the  word  valedictory.     It  was  a  valedictory  address,  as  per- 
sonally proceeding  from  the  commissioners*     It  was  the  last 
act  of  state  they  proposed  to  exercise;  but  in  what  manner 
it  could  be  construed  the  farewel  of  Great  Britain,  was  more 
than  he  could  discover,  with  his  utmost  industry.     But  sup* 
t)osing  that  the  paper  bore  such  an  appearance  as  was  im- 
puted to  it  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  noble  Marquis  who  made 
the  motion  ?   Did  not  the  other  circumstances  which  accom*- 
panied  it,   fairly  bear  the  construction  he  now  put  on  it? 
Were  not  our  fleets  and  armies  actually  engaged  in  hostile 
operations  ?  Were  not  part  of  those  fleets  and  armies  com* 
posed  of  loyal  Americans  ?  Were  not  we  in  possession  oi  some 
of  the  most  valuable   and  important  places  within  the   do-* 
ifliriion  of  what  was  called  the  Thirteen  United  States  ?  Sure- 
ly then,  it  could  never  be  consonant  to  common  sense  or  com- 
mon experience  to  suppose^  that  we  were  preparing  to  re* 
linquis^h  and  bid  an, eternal  adieu  to  America,  while  num^ 
bers  of  its  inhabitants  were  in  arms  in  support  of  the  rights 
of  the  njother  country ;  or  had  doomed  the  Colonies  to  de- 
struction, when  such  a  resolution  must  involve  the  lives,  pro- 
perties, and  possessions  of  our  friends,  as  well  as  our  enemies^ 
in  one  common  destruction.     Such  an  idea  was  equally  pre- 
posterous, uncandid,  and  absurd;  and  could  only  have  ori- 
ginated in  a  predetermined  resolution  to  cast  a»)  unjust  censure 
and  general  obloquy  upon  administration.    Even  granting  that 
the  manifesto  was  in  every  sense  a  valedictory  address,  it  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  binding  upon  his  Majesty's  servants,  till 
their  Lordships  were  first  satisfied  by  suflicient  proofs  before   ' 
the  House,  that  the  commissioners  were  authorised  to  make 
such  a  declaration.     So  that,  taking  it  in  cither  light,  mini- 
sters could  not  be  charged  or  made  answerable  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  in  question ;  nor  was  it  decent  in    the 
noble  Lords  who  supported  the  motion,  to  argue  upon  the 
interpretation,  though  it  was-  the  true  one,  till  the  House  had 
evidence  suflicient  to  shew,  that  the'commissioners  acted  upon 
particular  instructions,  in  the  case  before  the  House; 

His  Lordship  proceeded  to  remark  upon  what  fell  from  the 
right  reverend  prelate,  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate  [Bishop 
of  Peterborough]  on  whom  he  was  remarkably  severe.     He 

said^ 
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said,  the  right  reverend  prelate  had  charged  the  publicatiCMi 
in  question  with  what  could  not  be  supported  by  tfuth-or 
^common  sense.  His  Lordship  took  for  granted,  what  did 
not  exist ;  and  applied  the  pretended  ground  of  censure,  to  , 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  not  answerable,  though  the 
reasoning  had  been  just.  He  spoke  of  fruitless  desolation,  aa 
expression  in  itself  which  carried  no  meaning,  and  was  new 
iher  sense  nc^r  gratpniar.  It  was  not  supported  by  any  figure 
of  speech,  by  logic,  or  current  mode  of  expression,  he  ever 
he^rd  or  was  acquainted  with.  Fruitless  desolation,  was,  in 
his  opinion,  rank  nonsense.  He  never  heard  before  of  deso* 
lation  that  was  fruitful ;  to  state  a  negative,  therefore,  to  what 
was  not  in  nature  to  be  found,  was  such  a  species  of  oratory^ 
and  so  incongruous  a  metaphor,  as  supported  his  first  asser- 
tion, that  the  words  fruitless  desolation,  were  in  every  possi- 
ble acceptance  of  them,  equally  incongruous  and  nonsensical. 
[Here  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  rose  to  explain,  but  sat 
down,  on  being  called  to  order.] 

His  Lordship  adverted  to  what  fell  from  the  noble  Duke  in 
the  blue  ribbon  [Grafton]  relative  to  the  general  charge  of 
corruption,  or  ministers  supporting  or  carrying  on  their  mea« 
sures  by  ^he  i^eans  of  corruption.  It  was  a  general  charge^ 
and  therefore  well  calculated  for  the  temporary  purposes  or 
debate ;  because  it  called  for  no  proof,  and  was  equally  ap*-    - 

flicable  to  th^  whole  of  administratbn,  or  to  none^of  them; 
t  did  not  convey  a  censure  upon  any  one  of  th^m,  but 
upon  all^  it  therefpre  was  unanswerable.  No  man  could 
take  it  as  particularly  aimed  at  his  own  conduct;  conse- 
quently, it  answered  the  purpose  of  a  general  defamation  for 
the  present,  which  he  was  satisfied  was  all  that  was  intended 
\>y  the  noble  Duke;  yet  he  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
those  indiscriminate,  ill-founded  charges,  had  an  effect  very 
different  from  what  was  expected,  by  those  who  made  them; 
as  the  well-informed  impartial  part  of  the  nation,  both  within 
and  without  doors,  would,  with  reason,  conclude,  that  those 
men  were  innocent  against  whom  nothing  but  general 
charges  could  be  urged;  adding,  that  he  who  makes  a  general 
accusation,  in  fact,  confirms  the  innocence  of  him  he  would 
defame.   * 

His  Lordship  made  some  observations-  on  what  fell  from 
another  noble  Duke  who  spoke  earlier  [Richmond]  who 
said,  "  that  the  objectionable  passages  stated  in  the  mo- 
tion, were  addressed  to  the  honest  people  in  America,  to  whom 
administration  had  nothing  to  say,  for  that  very  reason." 
This  he  doubted  tiQt  the  noble  Lord  thou^bt  a.  \^x^  ^v\^  ^tA 
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pointed  allusion  to  the  general  supposed  delinquency  of  mini- 
iters.  It  imported  an  honest  indignation,  was  ornamental, 
and  served  the  turn  ;  and  as  a  debate  generally  lived  a  single 
day,  would  with  some  persons  carry  its  intended  effect. 

His  Lordship  returned  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  last  noble 
speaker  [Shelburne]  particularly  his  expression,  that  he  thought 
"  this  country  could  not  exist  without  America."  This,  he 
said,  was  a  most  extraordinary  proposition.  It  was  not  sup- 
ported by  any  principle  of  sound  policy,  or  past  experience  5 
and  if  true,  he  thought  it  extremely  unbecoming  a  patriot  j 
because  it  was  trumpeting  forth  to  the  world  and  our  ene- 
mies, taking  the  whole  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech  together, 
that  we  had  bid  a  farewel  to  America,  and  that  having  done 
$0,  this  country  could  no  longer  exist.  He  was  equally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  another  expression  of  the  noble  Lord's ;  it 
•was  that  of  stating  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  of  carrying 
the  English  constitution  to  America.  Did  the  noble  Lord  mean 
that  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  to  America  and 
so  to  have  two  sovereignties,  one  here  and  the  other  in  America  ? 
If  he  did  not,  he  was  totally  unable  to  put  any  rational  or 
congruous  interpretation  on  the  words  of  the  noble  Lord. 

His  Lordship,  after  making  those  particular  replies,  turned 
his  immediate  attention  to  the  manifesto,  which  he  endefa- 
youred  to  justify  in  all  its  parts,  and  entered  into  a  kind  of 
legal  disquisition  of  the- grammatical  and  legal  import  of  the 
several  objectionable  passages  5  and  after  endeavouring  to  shew, 
that  the  mode  of  construction  adopted  by  the  noble  Alarquis, 
was  either  apparently  erroneous,  or  unnaturally  strained  froni 
the  obvious  sense  which  the  words  and  phrases  imported,  af- 
firmed, that  all  that  the  commissioners  had  to  do,  was  to  bid  a 
farewel  to  America,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  there,  the  certain  advantages  which  would 
arise  from  a  constitutional  connection  with  this  country,  and 
the  very  great  risques  of  every  kind,  hostile  and  political^ 
"which  would  follow  a  refusal.  It  was  therefore  every  way 
wise  and  judicious  in  them,  to  paint  those  in  contrast  in  the 
strongest  colours ;  they  had  before  appealed  solely  to  the  rea- 
son and  good  sense  of  America;  it  was  at  length  become  ne- 
cessary, to  endeavour  to  influence  those  by  their  fears,  who 
were  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  nobler  principles  of  af. 
fection,  obedience,  generosity,  or  gratitude. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  rose  in  reply  to  a  passage  in  the 

learned  Lord's  speech.     He  denied  that  the  words  made  use  of 

by  him  were  fruitless  desolation,  but  fruitless  evils.     Yet,  he 

maintained,  that  the  words  fruitless  desolation,  were  strictly 

grammatical,  and  contained  a  metaphor  perfectly  ^^^Ucable 
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to  the  idea  which  it  was  meant  to  convey.  For  a  desolatioa 
from  which  no  good  consequence  was  even  promised  or  ex- 
pected, might  be  well  termed  a  fruitless  desolation. 

Earl  of  Shelburne  rose  likewise,  in  reply  to  the  observa- 
tions made  on  his  speech  by  the  learned  Lord.  The  learned 
Lord  had  emphatically  asked  if  he  wished  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  two  sovereignties,  one  in  Great  Dritain  and 
the  other  in  America  ?  By  no  means.  He  had  often  fully  and 
definitely  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  that  House, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  session  j  and  could  only  attribute  the 
learned  Lord's  ignorance  of  his  sentiments,  to  his  not  being  at 
that  time  a  member  of  this  House.  What. fell  from  him  the 
present  evening,  was  no  more  than  a  general  confirmativi 
of  what  he  had  so  repeatedly  declared,  upon  former  occa- 
sions. He  thought  it  therefore  needless  to  explain  himself 
in  detail,  but  for  the  particular  information  of  the  learned 
and  noble  Lord,  he  would  tell  him  what  he  meant  bv  car- 
rying the  English  constitution  to  America,  and  establishing 
it  there,  was  the  recovering  the  dependency,  of  that  country 
upon  this.  Not  a  corrupt  or  slavish  dependency,  calculated 
to  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  crown,  already  grown  much 
too  formidable  and  extensive  for  the  honest  purposes  of  a  li- 
mited government,  or  procuring  for  ministers  new  sources  oi 
corruption,  for  dividing  the  prince  and  people  from  ieacfa 
other,  and  separating  their  interests,  which  can  never  be 
wisely  or  safely  done,  so  long  as  even  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution remain  ;  but  a  fair,  honest,  wise,  and  honourable 
connection,  in  which  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  claims  of  Parliament,  and  the  liberties,  properties, 
and  lives  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  British  empire,  would  be 
equally  secured.  Such  an  union,  and  no  other  than  this, 
he  would  ever  endeavour  to  bring  about.  Such  an  union  he 
would  ever  contend'  for;,  and  without  such  an  union,  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  this  country  could  never  exist,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  in  respect  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  nor 
as  a  free  one,  in  respect  of  its  own  internal  polity.  De- 
prived of  America,  we  must  sink  into  a  petty  state,  when 
compared  to  some  of  the  great  powers  on  the  continent. 
Holding  America  in  a  state  6f  unconstitutional  subjection^ 
we  would  shortly  become  slaves,  or  at  least  hold  the  mere 
shadow  of  our  former  liberties,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  crown,  and  its  subordinate  instruments. 

Having  thus  explained  his  present  opinions  and  future  ap- 
prehensions, he  said,  he  would  sit  down  with  this  open  decla- 
ration, that  "  he  never  would  serve  with  ^v\^  m?i\\y  \i*t  V\% 
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abilities  what  they  might,  who  would  either  maintain  it  was 
right,  or  consent  to  give  up  the  independency  of  America." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  begj:ed  pardon  of  the  right  reverend 
prelate,  if  he  had  mistaken  his  words.  He  assured  him,  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  so  doing.  He  understood  his  Lordr 
ship  to  have  made  use  of  the  words  "  fruitless  desolation  i** 
but  as  the  right  reverend  prelate  had  disowned  them,  he 
had  no  more  to  say.  Yet  the  expression  as  acknowledged 
by  his  Lordship,  in  his  opinion,  stood  equally  open  to  objeo-. 
tion,  as  applied  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  debate.  He 
was  still  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort  of  evils  were  fruitless, 
except  of  evil.  No  mode  of  speech  could  support  a  sense,  dif^ 
icfent,  unless  the  right  reverend  prelate  would  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  some  evils  were  productive  of  good,  and  others 
evil ;  for  his  part,  he  confessed  himself  ignorant  of  the  grounds 
of  distinction,  and  could  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  draw  the 
line  between  fruitless  and  fruitful  evil. 

As  to  the  npble  Earl  who  spoke  last,  his  'positions  seemed 
still  to  him  equally  dark  and  unintelligible.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord,  that  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  should 
be  co-extensive  with  the  powers  of  government  j  but  though 
in  a  free  government,  all  those  who  lived  under  it  ought  tQ 
be  free,  th^t  is,  ought  to  share  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  the  government  they  lived  ynder  ;  it  did  not  follow,  in  his 
opinion,  that  the  particular  mode  of  exercising  the  powers 
on  one  side,  or  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  on  the  other, 
were  indispensibly  necessary.  In  a  dominion  of  such  im-r 
mense  extent  as  the  British  empire,  such  a  partidpation  of 
the  same  species  of  privilege  or  municipal  rights  would  be 
absolutely  impracticable,  and  if  practicable,  would  prove  an 
injury,  instead  of  an  advantage.  A  transferring  or  giving 
the  people  of  An^^rica  the  same  constitution,  v/ould  be  giv- 
ing fhem  too  much,  or,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  noble 
Lord,  nothing  at  all :  for  if  America  were  to  have  a  legislative 
power,  competent  to  every  act  of  sovereignty,  then,  as  he 
said  before,  here  would  be  two  sovereignties  ;  if  they  were  not 
to  be  allowed  this  species  of  exclusive  sovereignty,  then  of 
course  they  would  not  be  in  the  possession,  or  actual  exercise, 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  English  constitution. 

^I  he  noble  Lord  had  repeated  his  former  position,  that 
without  America,  this  country  could  not  exist  as  a  nation. 
This,  in  his  opinion,  was  no  less  contrary  to  fact  than  re- 
pugnant to  every  figure  of  speech  he  was  acquainted  with* 
i  he  nation  had  existed  without  America.  It  so  existed  at  pre-  . 
sent  i  and  should  America  not  return  to  her  former  state  of 
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legal  obe3ience  must  continue  to  dp  so.  It  was  enough  for 
him  to  controvert  the  position  in  the  terms  it  was  stated  ;  yet 
if  he  chose  to  push  the  argument  the  full  length  it  would  go, 
all  he  had  to  'do  was  to  mainuin,  that  Great  Britain  must 
exist  because  America  would  again*  return  to  her  duty. 

Lord  Camden  said,  he  was  far  from  thinking  that  the 
noble  Duke  near  him,  or  the  noble  Earl,  were  at  all  censura- 
ble for  having  given  it  as  their  opniion,  that  Great  Britain 
eould  not  exist  without  America,  that  he  approved  the  ex* 
pression ;  it  was  a  strong,  a  fair,  and  a  manly  declaration^ 
These  were  times  in  which  it  was  highly  necessary  that  men 
should  speak  out,  and  the  position  was  unfortunately  but  too 
true.  Perhaps,  indeed*,  the  word  exist  was  rather  of  too  ex- 
tensive a  latitude.  The  word  subsist^  meaning  subsist  as  a 
'nation,  would  be  better.  With  regard  to  the  manifesto,  it 
was  a  weak  and  wicked  publication  ;  it  ought  to  be  damned  ^ 
the  mote  it  was  viewed,  the  more  it  appeared  to  be  a  fit  and 
necessary  subject  of  condemnation  in  that  House.  Their 
Jliordships  could  not  too  soon  express  their  disavowal  of  its 
doctrines,  which  were  damnable  and  detestable. 

The  sense  of  the  passages  on  which  the  present  motion  was 
founded,  was  plain  and  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
The  words  '*  extremes  of  war  and  desolation,"  carried  with 
themr  their  own -import.  Their  meaning  was  precise  and  de- 
terminate. Let  noble  Lords  consider  if  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion were  made  a  part  of  the  instructions  of  an  officer  in  the 
army,  how  would  he  understand,  how  would  he  act  under 
them  ?  Did  it  require  a  moment's  hesitation  to  determine 
that  he  would  directly  do  his  utmost  by  fire  and  sword,  to 
bum,  to  ravage  and  destroy  whatever  fell  in  his  way,  either 
men,  women  and  children,  or  towns,  plantations  and.  settle- 
ments. But  even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  expressions  did  not  convey  the  meaning  that  the  noble 
JVIarquis  had  put  upon  them— why  then  ministers  were  to 
blame  for  having  couched  a  public  instrument  in  such  indi- 
rect terms,  that  neither  friends  nor  foes  could  possibly  find 
out  what  they  meant.  The  language  of  all  proclamations 
should  be  plain  and  simple ;  else  the  very  end  of  such  instru- 
ments would  be  defeated.  -  Here,  however,  even  ware  the 
import  hard  to  come  at,  ministers  had  written  so  legible  a 
comment  upon  the  passages  by  their  conduct,  that  it  was  out 
of  the  power  of  all  the  sophistry,  of  the  schools,  and  all  the 
quibbles  of  a  King's-bench  argument,  to  puzzle  and  distract 
the  attention  and  understanding  of  the  reader,  from  their 

Vol.  Xm.  H  \x>^^ 
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true  meaning.  What  haJ  julmini^tration  done  against  Ame* 
rica  fiom  the  fint  hour  of  their  sending  an  army  across  the 
Athir.tic  ?  Had  they  not  purfued  htv  flagrante  beilo?  What 
was  the  co.iduct  at  Now  York  ?  Had  not  the  army  thrown 
women  into  the   flame^   ah've  when  the  town  was  on   fire  ? 

'Were  not  tomahav/ks  and  scalping-knives  defended  as  the 
proper  instruments  of  war  ?  Was  not  letting  loose  the  sava^ 
ges  to  fcalp  and  murder  the  ajcd,  the  innocent  and  the  im- 
potent, deemed  using  those  instruments  of  war  which  God 
and  nature  had  put  into  their  hands  ?  What  was  that  helK 
hound,  he  asked  pardon  for  the  expression,  but  he  could  give 
him  no  other  title,  Colonel  Butler,  doing  now  ?  Had  he 
not  in  the  last  summer  gone  up  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  laid  desolate  eveVy  little  township  and  settlement  he  could 
meet  with  ? 

After  expressing  his  detestation  of  the  plan  of  war  which 
had  been  puri:ucd,  he  adverted  to  the  line  of  conduct  proper 
to  be  followed  as  matters  now  stood,  and  declared  he  differed 
totally  from  the  commissioners,  and  the  noble  Lords  who  had 
supported  the  manifesto ;  that  so  far  from  distressing  Ameri- 
ca, in  order  to  incapacitate  her  from  assisting  France,  he 
would  advise  a  direct  reverse  of  the  proposition.  Distress 
France,  and  render  her  incapable  of  assisting  America.  At- 
tack France  immediately  5  attack  her  powerfully  by  sea  :  we  - 
were  still  mistress  of  the  ocean,  and  had  it  yet  in  our  power 
to  derive  advantage  from  or  naval  superiority.     To  wound 

,  America,  was  to  wound  thd  right  hand  of  Great  Britain  \  to 

'  weaken  France,  was  to  strengthen  ourselves. 

Were  ministers  ignorant,  that  all  the  possessions  of  this' 
country  were  insular  ^  that  in  fact,  to  hold  out  an  intention  of 
universal  ravage  in  America,  was  inviting  depredations  on 
our  own  coasts,  and  that  the  system  of  retaliation,  if  once  it 
were  adopted  (and  it  would  be  something  worse  than  ideptism 
in  France  not  to  adopt  it)  would  make  Great  Britain  deeply 
repent  her  imprudence  in  having  set  the  example.  The  ma- 
nifesto he  described  as  one  of  the  most  plain  'and  palpable 
proofs  of  weakness,  incapacity,  and  cowardice,  that  ever  was 
seen.  The  fair  inference  from  it  was,  **  We  have  tried 
our  strength,  ive  find  ourselves  incapable  of  conquest,  and  as 
we  can't  subdue,  we  are  determined  to  destroy.'* 

The  House  divided;  contents  37,  and  non-contents  (in- 
cluding proxies)  71, 

Disientient^ 
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Dissentient^ 

1st.  Because  the  public  law  of  nations,-  in  affirmance  of 
the  dictates  of  nature,  and  the  precepts  of  revealed  religion, 
forbids  us  to  resort  to  the  extremes  of  war  upon  our  own  opi- 
nion of  their  expediency,  or  in  any  case  to  carry  on  war  for 
the  purpose  of  desolation.  We  know  that  the  rights  of  war 
are  odious,  and  lur^tead  of  being  extended  upon  loose  con- 
structions and  speculations  of.  danger,  ought  to  be  bound  up 
and  limited  by  all  the  restraints  of  the,  most  vigorous  con- 
struction. We  are  shocked  to  see  the  first  law  of  nature, 
self-preservation,  perverted  and  abused  into  a  principle  de-r 
structive  of  all  other  Idws  ;  and  a  rule  laid  downj  by  whicK 
pur  own  safety  is  rendered  incpmpatibl^  with  the  prosperity 
of  mankind.  Those  objects  of  war,  w,hich  cannot  be  com- 
passsed  by  fair  and  honourable  hostility,  ought  nqt  tQ  be  com-? 
passed  at  all.  An  end  that  has  no  means,  but  such  as  are  un- 
lawful, is  an  unlawful  end.  The  manifesto  expressly  founds 
the  change  it  announces  from  a  qualified  and  mitigated 
war,  to  a  war  of  extremity  and  desolation,  on  a  certainty 
that  the  provinces  must  be  independent,  and  must  become 
an  accession  to  the  strength  of  an  enemy.  In  the  midst 
of  the  calamities,  by  which  our  loss  of  empire  has  been  pre-?, 
ceded  and  accompanied  j  in  the  midst  of  our  apprehensions 
for  th^  farther  calamities  which  impend  over  us,  it  is  a  mat^ 
ter  qf  fresh  grief  and  accumulated  shame,  to  see  from  a 
commission  pnder  the  great  seal  of  this  kingdom,  a  declara- 
tion for  desolating  a  vast  continent,  solely  because  we  h2^4 
pot  the  wisdoni  tq  retain,  or  the  power  to  subdue^if. 

2dly.  Because  the  avowal  of  a  deliberate  purpose  of  vior 
lating  the  law  of  nations  must  give  an  alarm  to  every  state 
in  Europe.  All  commonwealths  have  a  concern  in  that 
law,  and  are  its  natural  avengers.  At  this  time,  surrounded 
by  enemies,  and  destitute  pf  all  allies,  it  is  not  necessary  tQ 
sharpen  and  embitter  the  hostility  of  declared  foes,  pr  tp 
provoke  the  enmity  of  neutral  states.  We  trust  ;l)at  by  the 
natural  streiigth  of  this  kingdom,  we  are  secured  from  a  fo- 
reign conquest,  btit  no  nation  is  secured  fronri  the  invasipn 
and  incursions  of  enemies.  And  it  seems  to  us  the  height 
of  frenzy,  as  well  as  wickedness,  to  e^^pose  this  country  tp 
cruel  depredations,  and  other  outrages  top  shpcking  tp  rnen- 
pon  (but  which  are  all  contained  in  the  ide^  of  the  e:^tremes 
of  war  and  desolation)  by  establishing  a  false,  shameful,  an^ 
pernicious  maxim,  that  where  we  have  no  interest  tp  preserve, 
iye  ^e  called  upon  by  necessity  to  destroy^     TJvv^  titv^^os^ 
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has  long  enjoyed  a  profound  internal  peace,  and  has  flourisfied 
above  ill  otheis  in  the  arts  and  enjoyments  pf  that  happy 
state.  It  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  its  culti- 
vation and  its  plenty  ;  for  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  the 
splendor  of  the  rich,  and  the  content  and  prosperity  of  all. 
This  situation  of  safety  may  be  attributed  to  the  -greatness  of 
our  power.  It  is  more  becoming,  and  more  true,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  that  safety,  and  the  power  which  procured 
it,  to  the  ancient  justice,  honour,  humanity,  and  generosity 
of  this  kingdom,  which  brought  down  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence on  a  people  who  made  their  prosperity  a  benefit  to 
the  world,  and  interested  all  nations  in  their  fortune,  whose 

,  Example  of  mildness  and  benignity  at  once  humanized  others, 
and  rendered  itself  inviolable.  In  departing  from  those  solid ' 
principles,  and  vainly  trusting  to  the  fragility  of  human 
force,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  arms,  rendered  impotent  hf 
their  perversion,  we  lay  down  principles,  and  furnish  exam- 
ples of  the  most  atrocious  barbarity.     We  are  to  dread  that 

.   all  our  power,  peace,    and  opulence    should  vanish   like  a 
dream,  and  that  the  cruelties  which  we  think  safe  to  exer« 
cise,  because  their  immediate  object  is  remote,  be  brought  to  * 
the  cpasts,  perhaps  to  the  bosom  of  this  kingdom. 

3dly.  Becau5:e,  if  the  explanation  given  in  debate,  be  ex- 
pressive of  the  true  sense  of  the  article  in  the  manifesto,  such 
explanation  ought  to  be  made,  and  by  as  high  authority  as 
that  under  which  the  exceptionable  ^article  was  originally 
published.  The  natural  and  obvious  sense  indicates,  that  the 
extremes  of  war  had  hitherto  been  checked;  that  his  Majesty's 
generals  had  hitherto  foreborne  (upon  principles  of  benig- 
nity and  policy)  to  desolate  the  country ;  but  that  the  whole 
nature,  and  future  conduct  of  the  war  must  be  changed,  in 
order  to  render  the  American  accession  of  as  little  avail  to 
France  as  possible.  This,  in  our  apprehension^"  conveys  a 
menace  of  ciarrying  the  war  to  extremes  and  to  desolation,  or 
it  means  nothing.  And  as  some  speeches  in  the  House  (how- 
ever palliated)  and  as  some  acts  of  singular  cruelty,  and  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  apparent  ideas  in  the  manifesto, 
have  lately  been  exercised,  it  becomes  the  more  necessary,  for 
the  honour  and  safety  of  this  nation,  that  this  explanation 
should  be  made.  As  it  is  refused,  we  have  only  to  clear  our- 
selves to  our  consciences,  to  our  country/  to  our  neighbours, 
and  to  every  individual  who  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  this 
atrocious  menace,  of  all  part  in  the  guilt,  or  in  the  evils  that 
ms^/  become  its  punishment.     And  we  chose  to  draw  ourselves 

gut^ 
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.out,  and  to  distinguish  ourselves  to  posterity,  as  not  being  the 
first  to  renew,  to  approve,  or  to  tolerate,  the  return  of  that 
ferocity  and  barbarism  in  tvar,  which  a  beneficent  religion, 
and  enlightened  manners,  and  true  military  honour,  had  for 
a  long  time  banished  from  the  christian  world. 

Camden,  Rockingham, 

Abingdon,  Tanker  ville, 

fitzwilliam,    ponsonby, 
FoRTEscuE,  Derby, 

Grafton,  Manchester, 

Craven,  Portland, 

J.  St.  Asaph,       Beaulieu, 
Richmond,  Harcourt, 

Bolton,  Effingham, 

Radnor,  Wycombe, 

Egremont,  Scarborough, 

Abergavenny,  Cholmondeley, 
Coventry,  Devonshire, 

De  Ferrars,       Foley, 
Ferrers,  Spencer. 

Stanhope, 

December  iS. 

This  day,  as  soon  as  Admiral  Pigot  and  the  members  who 
accompanied  him  had  brought  up  the  bill  from  the  Commons 
for  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel  on  shore,  and  were  retired,  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  rose,  and  talcing  the  bill  ofF  the  table,  moved, 
that  the  said  bill  be  read  a  first  time. 

His  Grace  observed,  that  the  bill  had  gone  through  the 
other  House,  and  received  its  sanction  through  its  respective 
stages  in  one  day^  It  was  a  mode  of  proceeding,  he  acknow- 
ledged, unusual,  but  not  unprecedented ;  for  an  instance  had 
happened,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  and  on  some  other 
occasions,  in  which  a  bill  had  been  suffered  to  go  through  its 
several  stages"  in  one  day;  the  motives  for  bringing  in  the 
bill  now  presented  to  their  Lordships,  he  trusted,  carried 
along  with  them  such  reasons  for  dispensing  with  the  common 
forms,  as  would  render  any  further  explanation  from  him  un- 
necessary. It  Was  his  intention,  therefore,  if  no  special  rea- 
sons were  urged  to  the  contrary,  after  his  present  motion 
should  be  complied  with,  to  move  to  have  the  bill  read  a  se- 
cond time,  to  move  for  its  commitment,  to  be  reported,  read 
a  third  time,  and  passed.  He  was  aware,  that  strong  objec- 
tions might  be  made  to  this,  in  point  of  form  \  but  if,  from 

H3  the 
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the  pieculiar  circunisraiices  of  the  case,  they  should  not,  th^ 
inconvenience  of  delaying  the  adjournment,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  usages  of  proceedin'g,  he  hoped  would  more  than 
balance  the  mere  matter  of  form. 

TiiC  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  question  on  the.  first 
reading,  which,  as  the  prirxiple  of  the  bill  was  not  opposed, 
was  agreed  to,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Duke  of  Jyolton^  in  conformity  to  his  drchred  inten- 
tion, nrioved  that  the  bill  might  be  read  a  second  rime.' 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  came  from  the  woolsack  to  his 
place,  and  objected  to  the  seccnd  reading.  He  saidj  it  was 
a  standing  order  of  that  House,  that  no  bill,  without  very 
special  reasons  indeed,  should  go  through  nicrc  than  one! 
stiage  in  one  day :  to  depart  from  that  rule,  without  the 
full  assent  of  that  House,  which  in  fact  would  amount  to  t . 
rescinding  of  the  standing  order,  was  what,  as  long  as  he 
had  the  honour  of  presiding  there,  he  would  never  consent 
to. 

In  the  first  place,  the  necessity  pleaded,  in  his  opinion^ 
did  not  exist.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  the  necessity,  nof 
was  there  any  communication  from  the  other  House  What- 
ever; so  that  he  was  totaily  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  th^ 
necessity  stated. 

He  must  likewise  add,  that  the  change  made  in  a  law  o^ 
long  standfng,  and  which  had  been  framed  on  motives  'of 
the  soundest  policy,  and  originated  from  experience,  ought 
not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  assented  to  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  noble  Duke.  On  the  whole,  on  the  ground  of  order, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  ^he  bill,  which  required  both  a  full 
and  complete  af>sent,  and  the  reasons  to  support  such  a  de- 
viation from  the  usag:es  of  that  Hou:;e,  he  should  oppose, 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  at  present. 

The  Diike  of  Tiohon  rose  again.  He  was  ready  to  assent 
to  the  poiiit  of  crvier  laid  down  by  the  learned  a^id  nuble 
Lord^  that  a  r.tanding  order  of  the  Houne  could  not  be  dis- 
penfied  with,  v»^iihout  anu.iiversal  assent;  and  therefore  could 
not  say  a  word  more  in  support  of  his  motion.  He  had 
adverted  to  that  rule  when  he  first  rore,  and  was  ready  to 
acquiesce.  Such  being  the  case,  it  or.ly  now  remained  for 
him  to  move  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to-morrow^ 
[December  19.]  af:cr  which  he  should,  if  no  opposition 
should  be  made  ar.d  carried  against  the  principle  of  it, 
move,  that  the  bill  be  committed  for  Monday.  On  that 
day    he    was    determintd    to   propose   some   alterations,    on' 

which  ■ 
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which  account  he  bhould  move,  that  the  Lords  be  summoned 
for  Monday  next. 

The  Lord  Chuncelhr  then  put  the  quei.tion,  that  this  House 
be  adjourned  to  next  day  [Saturday.] 
Dctnnher  19. 
This  day,  the  House  having  met,  the  bill  for  trying  Admi- 
ral Keppcl  on  shore,  was  rc;id  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  the  Monday  following,  the  2jit. 
December-  21. 
The  Duke  of  Bolton  moved,  thct  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  hili  for  trying  the  Honourable 
Augustus  Keppel  on  shore.  The  committee  being  accord- 
ingly formed,  his  Grace  proceeded  to  f.hew  several  reasons 
why  he  thought  the  cau^e  whence  the  nece«;sity  of  the  said 
bill  arose,  had  originated  in  the  most  factious  motives.  He 
observed,  tliat  the  admiralty-board  a?tc<l  in  a  most  hasty, 
rash,  partial,  and  p/ecipitiite  manner;  and  had  given  juc 
cause  to  the  public  to  j^u^pect,  that  they  gro'-ly  abused  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood.  He  proceeded  next  to  descant  on  the  personal  con- 
duct of  Sir  Hugh  Palli.'.er,  and  i>aid  his  accusation  was  the 
effect  of  envy,  malice,  and  revenge ;  but  was  called  to  or- 
der by 

The  Lord  Qjancellor^  who  remarked,  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  was  in  what  manner  a  bill,  which  had  come 
engrossed  from  the  other  Houre,  and  had  received  a  second 
reading  here,  should  be  modelled,  if  thought  necessary;  or 
if  no  alteradon  were  necessary,  to  let  it  pass  under  the  form 
in  which  it  appeared.  He  presumed,  that  every  Lord  pre>ent 
at  the  second  reading,  had  ppproved  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  otherwise  they  would  have  testified  their  dissent  or  dis- 
approbation of  it  in  that  stage.  For  one,  he  included  him- 
self in  that  number;  and  therefore  was  resolved  not  to  oppose 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  When  he  said  this,  however,  he 
begged  leave  to  remind  the  no'ole  Duke  who  bpoke  la  t,  that 
it  was  both  di^^orderly  and  indecent  to  introduce  extraneous 
matcer  into  the  debate ;  extraneous,  because  the  House  had 
no  manner  of  cognizance  of  either  the  accusation  made  by 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  or  the  eventual  or  probable  truth  of  that 
accusation ;  indecent,  because  the  assertions  of  the  noble 
Duke  went  to  a  constructive  charge  of  criminality  against 
the  JKCuser,  and  the  admiralty-board.  He  thought  that 
such  a  mode  of  conduct  was  not  only  unfair  and  ungenerous, 
but  would  operate  directly  the  revcr^e  of  what  was  intended, 
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ind  hurt  that  cause  it  '^Vas  seemingly  meant  to  Serve.  He 
urged  &rther,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  honour- 
able person  who  was  the  party  accused ;  and  was  well  con- 
vinced, from  his  particular  sentiments,  as  well  as  the  prece- 
dent uniform  tenor  of  his  life,  that  nothing  could  possibly 
be  more  offensive  to  him,  than  any  thing  within  or  without 
doors,  which  might  bear  the  most  distant  appearance  of  a 
prejudgment  of  the  real  merits  of  his  cause ;  or  any  thing 
which  might  lead  the  public  even  to  suspect,  that  it  was 
intended  that  extrajudicial  opinions  should  have  any  influence 
upon  those  who  were  to  decide  upon  his  real  grounds  of 
justification. 

Pis  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  tike  a  view  of  the  bill, 
and  the  object  proposed  to  be  attained  by  it.  As  to  the 
bill,  he,  fbr  his  own  part,  would  be  better  pleased  that  it 
had  been  framed  upon  general  principles  of  expediency  and 
convenience,  than  framed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ap-» 
plying  it  to  a  particular  case.  It  would  leave  an  opening 
for  similar  applications,  and  the  defect  in  the  law,  if  any 
existed,  would  still  remain.  But,  as  he  observed  before,  no 
opposition  being  made  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  in  either 
of  the  preceding  stages,  he  was  not  now,  upon  any  fair  or 
candid  ground,  at  liberty  to  oppose  it.  Under  the  reserva- 
tion then,  that  the  bill  was  a  proper  bill  for  the  declared 
purpose  for  which  it  was  framed,  namely,  on  account  of 
the  very  indifferent  and  very  precarious  state  of  health  of  the 
party  to.be  tried,  he  should,  in  the  course  of  the  Committee, 
propose  such  alterations  and  amendments,  as  appeared  to  him 
correspondent  to  the  spirit  of  the  bill,  and  move  to  leave  out 
whatever  seemed  to  be  an  unnecessary  departure  from  the 
professed  object  of  the  proposed  remedy,  or  went  to  super- 
sede the  existing  law  in  any  other  particular  but  that  in 
which  it  was  avowed 

Before  he  proceeded  farther,  he  begged  leave  to  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  preamble.  The  preamble  states,  that 
Mr.  Keppel's  state  of  health,  and  the  severity  of  the  season 
at  which  the  court-martial  is  to  be  holden,  &c.  are  the  re'a-. 
sons,  or  rather  facts  set  forth  as  the  grounds  for  altering  the 
law,  and  changing  the  u'^ual  place  of  trial  from  shipboard 
to  shore.  By  the  little  he  could  learn  of  the  general  usage 
of  l.'arliament,  and  from  the  knowledge  he  attained  by 
being  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  other  House,  he  al- 
ways understood,  that  when  a  preamble  stated  facts,  as  a 
motive  for  changing  an  old  law,  or  for,  applying  a  remedy 
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in  any  given  instance,  the  facts  were  always  proved,  and 
the  House  in  which  a  bill  took  its  rise  sent  a  transcript  of 
the  evidence,  or  made  some  communication  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  House  to  which  it  was  sent.  At 
present  their  Lordships  neither  had  the  proofs,  nor  had 
they  received  any  communication  whatever  which  might  an- 
swer as  a  substitute  for  them ;  con9equently  the  bill,  under 
its  present  circumstances,  wanted  not  only  the  former  sanc- 
tions bills  of  this  nature  call  for,  but  one  of  its  most  sub- 
stantial requisites.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preamble 
had  stated  generally,  that  the  mode  of  holding  courts*mar* 
tial  on  ship-board  were  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  that 
a  power  had  been  vested  in  the  admiralty-board,  pursuant 
to  this  general  assertion,  it  would  be  competent  for  Par- 
liament in  their  wisdom  to  delegate  such  a  power.  Here 
the  case  was  different  j  Mr.  Keppel  was  described  to  be  in 
a  bad  state  of  health;  the  bill  proceeded  on  that  idea,  and 
provided  a  particular  remedy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  probable  inconveniency  which  might  arise  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, without  adducing  a  syllable  of  proof  to  satisfy 
their  Lordships  of  the  truth  of  the  facts. 

Earl  of  Csveniry  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  speak  to  the 
point  of  order  urged  by  the  noble  Lord,  nor  to  the  parti- 
cular propriety  of  the  bilj,  without  the  proofs  desired  by 
the  noble  Lord  to  prove  its  necessity.  But  he  could  not 
avoid  observing  that  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  over 
the  way  [Sandwich]  seemed  rather  singularly  extraordinary. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  quite  within  order  to  allude  to 
any  thing  that  had  fallen  in  a  former  debate;  but  he  did  not 
doubt  when  the  noble  Earl,  whose  sentiments  he  meant  to 
bring  into  the  recollection  of  the  House,  should  hear  what 
relation  they  bore  to  the  present  bill,  that  he  could  have  no 
oossible  objection  to  be  reminded  of  them. 

The  first  day  of  the  session,  when  several  noble  Lords  on 
this  side  of  the  House  (speaking  of  the  want  of  success  which 
the  question  then  before  them  called  upon  them  directly  to 
give  their  opinions  upon)  pressed  for  an  enquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  want  of  success  in  our  naval  and  military  operations, 
(which  he  must  observe  was  likewise  the  language  from  the 
throne)  the  noble  Earl  over  the  way,  who  presides  at  the 
liead  of  the  admiralty,  speaking  particularly  to  the  affair 
of  the  27th  of  July,  declared  openly,  and  without  the  least 
reserve,  that  he  was  certain  there  was  no  ground  of  censure  ; 
that  both  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  had  performed  their . 

duty; 
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duty;  that  if  an  enquiry  should  take  place,  he  was  con* 
vinced  the  event  would  fully  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion  j 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerou'^,  nor  likely  to 
prove  more  fatal,  in  the  present  critical  situation  of  affairs, 
with  a  powerful  enemy  at  our  door,  than  an  enquiry  of  any 
Jcind,  as  such  an  enquiry  would  in  all  probability  produce  di- 
visions within  and  without  doors^  sow  dissentions  in  the 
navy,  retard  our  naval  operations,  and  call  somd  of  our  ablest 
and  most  experienced  ofttcers  from  the  discharge  of  their  pro- 
fessional duty,  by  which  means  the  public  service  and  national 
preparation  must  languish  and  greatly  suffer. 

The  noble  Earl,  he  observed,  had  emphatically  declared 
that  if  any  enquiries  should  be  set  on  foot  (which  he  hoped 
would  riot  be  the  case)  that  they  ought  to  be  general^  and 
Mkot  directed  to  the  conduct  of  any  one  officer.  The  good 
sense  which  appeared  in  wliat  was  offered  by  the  n6ble  Earl 
on  the  occasion,  gained  a  ready  admission  into  his  mind, 
^nd  made  a  suitable  impression  there.  It  carried  great  weight 
at  the  time^  he  could  not  therefore  help  now  expressing  his 
sorrow  and  astonishment,  that  the  same  reasons  had  not 
operated  with  equal  force  on  the  noble  Earl  himself;  they 
had  scarcely  a  transient  credit  with  his  Lordship,  for  one  of 
his  first  official  a<Ss,  after  this  public  declaration,  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  his  own  profeffional  sentiments.  His 
Lordship  has  reprobated  a  general  enquiry,  and  has  adopted  a 
partial  one. 

Such,  his  Lordship  affirmed,  was  on  that  day  the  language 
of  the  noble  Earl  in  office.  How  different  to  what  has 
since  happened,  he  would  submit  to  the  House.  AH  the  in- 
con  veniencies  so  accurately  stated  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  all 
the  dangers  so  forcedly  and  pointedly  described,  have  how- 
ever been  since  approved  of.  Mr.  Keppel  has  been  ordered 
to  prepare  for  trial ;  and  that  very  board  at  which  the  noble 
Earl  presides,  has  been  the  cause  of  calling  this  accusation 
into  that  species  of  existence,  which  could  only  render  it  an 
object  of  a  court-martial. 

His  Lordship  concluded  his  speech  with  passing  high  com-* 
mendations  on  the  public,  private,  and  professional  character 
of  the  t^nourable  admiral,  whose  health  was  the  object 
of  the  present  bill.  It  was  in  his  opinion  every  way  inno- 
cent and  unexceptionable ;  and  he  made  no  doubt,  would 
meet  with  their  Lordships'  ready  assent,  and  hearty  appro* 
batioji. 
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Earl  of  Sand-juich  acknowledged  the  general  facts  stated  by 
ithe  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
still  retained  the  same  sentioients  he  declared  the  first  day  of 
the  session:  he  had  never  a  second  opinion  upon  the  matter, 
and  he  did  mast  sincerely  lament  that  any  ei.quiry  was  ever 
Fet  on  foot.  It  was  to^alJy  against  his  judgment  and  appro- 
bation ;hat  it  ever  was.  He  wiis  aware  of  the  mischiefs  it 
might  cause,  and  the  certain  inconveniencles  it  must  create} 
nor  had  he  the  least  notice  of  such  an  accusation  being  in- 
tended to  be  nlade  till  he  saw  it  in  writing  as  an  official  paper 
before  tlie  board  ;  seeing  it  there,  he  had  no  choice ;  he 
inust  receive,  he  could  not  reject;  and,  as  a  member  of  that 
board,  was,  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  Compelled  to  act 
upon  it.  He  presumed  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  nor 
inconsistent  in  this.  — As  a  Lord  of  that  House,  as  a  minister, 
he  wished  no  such  charge  had  eve/  been  brought  forward; 
but  as  a  member  of  the  admiralty-board,  his  duty  over-ruled 
bis  opinion,  nor  was  he  at  all  responsible  for  the  conse- 
iquences. 

The  noble  Earl,  who  reminded  him  of  what  parsed  upon 
la  former  occaj^ion,  could  not  therefore,  raise  any  conclusion 
to  justify  a  charge  of  contradiction;  and,  if  his  memory 
served  him  right,  nothing  passed  but  relative  to  a  particular 
enquiry  ;  as  to  a  general  enquiry,  for  his  part  he  was  ready 
Sand  willing  to  meet  it.  He  was  for  a  general  enquiry  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  he  still  remained  of  the  same  opinion  j 
nay  more,  he  was  certain  that  a  general  enquiry  would  take 
place.  Their  Lordships  could  not  be  ignorant  that  there 
were  more  charges  behind,  and  he  could  assure  the  House, 
that  nothing  would  be  left  undone  on  the  part  of  the  admi- 
ralty-board, which  might  promise  to  expedite  a  full  and  pro- 
per enquiry.  No  charge  had  as  yet  appeared  against  the 
vice-admiral  of  the  blue.  He  stood  before  the  nation  hi- 
therto in  the  light  of  an  innocent  man.  The  board  was 
ialready  in  possession  of  more  than  one  testimony  in  favour 
of  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  27th  of  July.  The  ho- 
nourable admiral  himself  had  included  him  in  the  general 
approbation  of  all  the  officers  under  his  command.  The 
admiralty  board  could  not  go  upon  hearsay  ;  they  njust  act 
conformably  to  certain  rules,  and  abide  by  a  settled  system. 
The  approaching  enquiry  would  lead  to  farther  enquiry; 
and  as  soon  as  the  grounds  of  farther  enquiry  came  pro- 
perly before  the  board,  the  boa^d  would  act  consonant  to 
the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested,  and  in  strict  obe- 
dience 
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dience  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  such  cases  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

He  repeated  again,  that  he  extremely  lamented  the  enquiry 
^hich  gave  birth  to  the  present  bill.  He  knew  it  might  do 
much  mischief  at  this  particular  crisis,  and  could  prove  of 
no  one  substantial  benefit  to  the  public ;  but  he  could  only 
express  his  regret,  for  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it. 
It  would  have  been  extremely  improper  in  him,  to  pretend 
to  decide  what  the  event  of  a  trial  would  be,  while  he  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  proofs  which  were  to  be  adduced 
in  support  of  the  accusation. .  He  had  done  no  more  than 
acting  with  the  other  commissioners,  who  sat  at  the  same 
board.  As  he  was  the  first  commissioner,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed, that  he  had  more  power  than  the  rest,  and  exerted 
his  influence  on  the  present  occasion.  He  could  assure  their 
Lordships,  whatever  influence  he  had,  he  did  not  exert  it, 
but  had  merely  set  his  hand  to  the  order  for  trial,  in  com- 
pliance with  what  he  thought  an  act  of  indispensible  duty ; 
an  omission  of  which,  i*  the  instance  alluded  to,  would  be 
criminal  in  itself,  disrespectful  to  the  public,  and  injurious  to  , 
the  character  of  Mr.  Keppel. 

Earl  of  Shdburne  said,  that  he  was  truly  astonished  at  what 
he  now  heard.  It  was  not  proper,  as  be  understood  from  the 
noble  Lord,  to  set  on  foot  the  present  enquiry ;  he  always 
disliked  it ;  but  gave  no  opinion  as  to  a  general  enquiry,  in 
"which,  he  presumed,  it  was  intended  to  include  Lord  Howe, 
Admiral  Barrington,  and  others.  Admiral  Keppel  had  saved 
this  country  from  certain  ruin,  if  not  conquest.  Lord  Howe 
had*  saved  Rhode-Island,  and  Admiral  Barrington  Antigua, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  by  disobeying  his  in- 
structions ;  yet  these  were  the  men  that  the  noble  Earl  thought 
fit  objects  of  public  enquiry;  these  were  the  men  whom  the 
admiralty-board  and  ministers  thought  were  deserving  of 
public  accusation,  and  of  the  temporary  disgrace  of  a  public 
trial. 

He  so  far  agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that  he 
thought  it  extremely  improper  to  bring  any  matter  before  the 
public  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  admiral,  or  his  accuser, 
while  the  point  was  at  issue:  anything  which  might  pre- 
judice the  parties,  or  make  any  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  public.  The  law  was  open ;  the  tribunal  was  known  j 
and  there  Only  could  it  be  properly  or  fairly  decided.  He 
had  all  along  avoided  giving  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  ei- 
ther public  or  private  5  and  endeavoured  all  in  his'  power  to 
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prevail  upon  his  friends  to  adopt  the  same  conduct,  particu* 
larly  when  informed  that  a  motion  was  intended  to  be  made 
respecting  the  vice  admiral  j  upon  that  occasion  particularly 
he  laboured  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  those  who  comma* 
picated  the  matter  to  him,  to  drop  it  till  a  more  fit  and  conve« 
nient  season,  when  the  whole  subject,  combined  with  all  the 
motives  and  collateral  circumstances  which  it  involved,  could 
be  fairly  and  fully  considered  together. 

He  would  say  nothing  of  the  high  deserts  and  eminent  ser- 
vices of  the  honourable  admiral  who  stood  accused ;  they 
were  always  written  in  indelible  characters  in  the  hearts  of 
his  grateful  countrymen  ;  nor  would  he  deny  the  just  tribute 
due  to  the  professional  merit  of  his  accuser.  He  had  often 
mentioned  his  name  with  honour  in  that  House;  he  had 
heard  much  of  his  personal  courage,  and  had  seen  him  rua 
the  most  nrpid  race  of  preferment.  He  did  not  however 
think,  that  his  late  conduct  would  add  much  to  his  fame  and 
reputation.  His  criminal  accusations,  and  prosecution  of  a 
'deserving  superior  ofHcer,  might  not  prove  so  succesiiful  a$ 
bis  naval  enterprizes.  He  therefore  sincerely  wished,  for 
the  sake  of  the  vice-admiral  himself,  that  instead  of  his 
traverse  and  retrograde  courses,  he  had  continued  to  pursue  his 
usual  track,  and  directed  all  his  manoeuvres  by  the  rules  of 
plain  sailing.  His  abilities  and  personal  prowess  were  not 
denied  i  but  he  feared  that  he  had  been  led  on  to  do  what  hit 
better  judgment  would  forbid.  There  was  something  very 
dark  and  suspicious;  something  of  a  complexional  black- 
ness, that  would,  upon  a  close  examination,  at  a  proper  sea- 
son. Be  found,  he  believed,  highly  deserving  of  condign  pu« 
nishment.  He  should  abstain  for  the  present,  and  reserve 
what  he  had  to  say  for  that  day.  The  nation,  injured  and 
insulted  as  she  was,  would  call  loudly  for  such  an  examina- 
tion ;  and  it  would  behove  them  who  had  perverted  the  power 
of  administering  justice  committed  to  their  care,  to  satisfy 
that  House  and  the  public,  that  they  were  totally  guiltless 
of  what  their  conduct  afforded,  at  present,  the  strongest 
grounds  of  suspicion* 

His  Lordship  remarked  that  the  noble  Earl  who  presides 
at  the  admiralty-board  had  affected  to  greatly  lament  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  of  Mr.  Keppel's  being  brought  to 
trial;  why  did  not  the  noble  Earl  interpose  to  prevent  it? 
His  Lordship  acknowledges,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  must  follow  such  an  enquiry  ;  it 
was  therefore  the  noble  Lord's  duty  to  have  exercised  that 

con- 
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constitutional  discretion,  inseparable  from  every  ministerial 
office  or  official  department  in  the  state.  The  noble  Lord 
would  not  pretend  to  say  that  he  was  over- ruled  by  numbers, 
or  out- voted  at  the  board.  His  Lordship  well  knew  such  a 
pretence  would  not  avail  him.  The  noble  Earl  should  have 
put  a  stop  to  the  enquiry  in  the  only  stage  in  which  his  in^ 
tcrposition  could  have  had  effect.  Such  a  procedure  could 
not  have  reflected  the  least  dishonour  on  either  of  the  parties, 
and  would  have  prevented  that  national  and  professional  fer- 
ment, that  must  inevitably  follow,  and  which  began  already 
so  apparently  to  prevail. 

The  noble  Earl  had  pointedly  assured  their  Lordships  that 
there  would  be  farther  enquiries,  and  that  these  would  beget- 
others.     Were  the  public  to  be  amused  the  ensuing  year  with 
court-martial  after  court-martial,  merely  to  blind  and  mis^ 
lead  the  Parliament  and  people,  and  draw  off  their  attention, 
while  the  French  were  to  be  permitted  to  gain  advantages 
over  us  in  every  part  of  the  globe  ?     Was  the  plan  adopted, 
in  order  to  cover  the  weakness,  instability,  and  incapapity  of 
our  councils.     Let  the  noble  earl  reflect  in  time  on  his  situ-f 
atipn.     The  affair  of  the  27th  of  July  was  a  matter  which 
called  loudly  for  investigation,  and  he  reminded  his  Lord-r 
ship,  that  he  doubted  much  whether,  when  the  day  of  real 
enquiry  arrived,  his   Lordship  would  be  able  to  make  out; 
the  plea  of  irresponsibility,  which   he  now   so  confidently 
urged.     The  noble  Lord   t;at  at  the  admiralty-board  as  pre- 
sident.    It  was  absurd,  it  would  appear  nugatory  for  his  Lord- 
ship, to  defend  his  conduct  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  mere  . 
individual  member  of  that  board,  without  any  more  power  or 
influence,  than  what  his  vote  conferred  upon  him. 

His  Lordship  assured  the  House  that  he  did  not  rise  mere-» 
ly  as  a  friend  to  Mr.  Keppel ;  his  prime  attention  was  di-i 
rected  to  the  good  of  his  country.  Justice,  besides,  strongly 
urged  him  to  declare  his  sentiments.  If  he  saw  one  man 
surrounded  by  many  enemies,  and  powerful  ones  too,  he 
would  naturally  be  called  to  the  assistance  of  the  oppre^sed  and 
injured.  If  the  person  thus  attacked  was  a  public  man,  he 
felt  for  his  country ;  if  a  private  man,  he  then  felt  for  him- 
self; because  he  could  not  tell  how  soon  he  might  stand  in 
the  same  predicament. 

Having  very  emphatically  expressed  his  sense  of  the  con^ 
duct  of  the  admiralty-board,  his  opinion  of  the  party  ac* 
cused,  and  his  opinion  of  the  accuser,  his  Lordship  said  4 
few  words  relative  to  the  bill  itself,  commending  the  con-. 
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duct  of  the  minister  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  respect* 
ing  his  desire  that  it  should  be  made  special,  and  declaring 
that  it  was  very  fair  to  put  it  upon  that  ground,  considering 
the  hasty  manner  in  which  it  was  wished,  and  in  which  ic 
was  necessary  to  be  passed.  He  hoped  therefore,  as  the  bill 
was  the  most  innocent  of  any  that  could  possibly  be  brought 
into  Parliament,  and  as  it  went  not  in  the  least  to  alter  the 
act  of  the  aad  of  Gec^e  the  Second,  farther  than  in  the 
specific  point  of  accommodating  the  ill- health  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  and  rescuing  him  from  the  danger  to  which  the  very 
inclement  season  of  the  year  would  expose  him,  if  the  trial 
took  place  on  ship. board,  a  point  which  was  universally  as- 
sented tdj  that  noble  Lords  would  not  too  scrupulously  insist 
on  forms^  which  the  nature  of  the  case  might  render  it  in- 
convenient or  impovssible  to  have  complied  with.  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  the  proof  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  pream* 
ble,  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  described  to  the 
committee  as  a  fact  indispensably  necessary  to  be  proved,  he 
understood  that  there  was  a  witness  attending,  who  could 
sustain  it  to  the  conviction  of  every  one  of  their  Lordships. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  and  replied.  His  Lordship  oTv 
served,  that  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last  had  fallen  into  the 
very  error  which  he  had  risen  to  point  out  to  the  committee, 
ss  an  error  of  the  noble  Duke  who  sat  near  him  [Daice  of 
Bolton]  viz.  departing  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  debate^ 
and  adverting  to  the  merits  of  the  cause  about  to  be  tried  by 
the  court-martial,  which  was  ordered  to  be  ht»ld  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enquiring  into  the  truth  of  the  charge  alledged  against 
the  honour^le  Admiral  Keppel  by  Vice-AJmiral  Palliser, 
and  going  into  a  long  and  random  accusation  of  ministers  up- 
on assertions,  unsupported  by  any  proof  whatever.  It  was, 
he  said,  no  less  common,  than  improper  and  disorderly,  for 
Lords  on  th^t  side  the  House  to  attack  those  person^  who 
were  in  office,  and  assert  particular  facts  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  them,  which,  if  true,  would  amount  to  positive 
and  direct  charges  of  a  nature  highly  criminal.  Such  as- 
sertions were  the  more  unfair,  because  they  were  so  framed, 
and  h^d  such  a  relation,  that  if  ministers  spoke  to  th^m  at  all, 
they  must  of  necessity  touch  upon  matters  exceedingly  iin-» 
proper  for  public  consideration,  and  by  no  means  fit  for  dis-, 
cussion  in  a  popular  assembly.  Those  who  made  them  knew 
this,  and  therefore  urged  them  in  a  style  so  bold,  collected, 
$uid  confident,  that  their  end  was  as  fully  answered  as  if  minis- 
ter$  rose  and  confessed  the  truth  of  wnat  was  alledged.     He 
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thought  it  necessiry  to  say  thus  much,  in  order  that  the  peo- 
ple might  not  entertain  an  opinion  that  charges  werp  true, 
merely  because  they  were  not  immediately  answered,,  and  ia 
order  to  shew  noble  Lords  the  injustice  of  asserting  at  ran- 
dom>  wTiat  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  and  indeed  in 
many  cases  utterly  impossible,  to  prove*  The  noble  Loid 
who  spoke  last  had  asked  what  accusations  were  to  be  nefxt 
urged,  and  against  whom  ?  Were  they,  said  the  noble  Lord, 
to  be  urged  against  Lord  Howe,  or^Admiral  Barrington  for 
breaking  through  his  orders  ?  With  regard  to  Admiral  Bar- 
rington's  having  violated  his  instructions,  the  noble  Lord  had 
mis-stated  the  fact  to  the  committee ;  not,  he  was  convinced, 
from  any  wish  to  mislead  their  Lordships,  but  from  his  hav- 
ing been  misinformed  upon  the  subject ;  the  error  therefore 
ought  to  serve  in  future  as  a  caution  to  the  noble  Lord  not 
to  be  too  ready  in  throwing  out  accusations,  or  in  alledging 
facts,  which  when  investigated  would  turn  out  to  be  fallaci- 
ous and  insupportable. 

His  Lordship  observed,  that  such  a  conduct  was  extremely 
unfair,  unparliamentary,  and  unjustifiable.  It  went  to  pre- 
judice ministers  in  the  judgment  of  the  Parliament  and  peo- 
ple, and  of  course  was  no  less  injurious  in  point  of  effect^ 
than  indecent  and  improper.  His  Lordship  then  proceeded 
to  re-iState  his  arguments,  relative  to  the  impropriety  of  the 
preamble  to  the  bill  as  it  now  stood ;  because,  the  committee 
had  no  evidence  of  the  fact  therein  set  forth,  namely,  the  bad 
state  of  health  of  Mr.  Keppel.  Facts  stated  in  a  preamble, 
must  be  proved,  or  the  enacting  clauses  rest  upon  opinion, 
while  the  reason  why  they  are  enacted  appear  upon  the  very 
face  of  the  bill  fallacious,  and  which  every  man  may  ques- 
tion or  deny  at  his  pleasure.  He  made  no  doubt  but  Mr, 
Keppel  was  indisposed ;  but  yet,  in  his  opinion,  till  the  com^ 
mittee  was  regularly  in  possession  of  the  fact,  it  would  be 
impossible,  without  departing  from  the  known  and  established 
usages  of  Parliament,  for  their  Lordships  to  go  into  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill. 

Earl  of  Shelburne  rose  again,  and  declared,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  been  ill-founded  in  a  great  part  of  what  he 
had  said  in  reference  to  his  speech.  He  had  given  no  opinion 
whatever  relative  to  the  court-martial  ordered,  nor  to  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  charge  alledged  against  the  ho- 
nourable admiral  accused  ;  so  far  from  it,  he  had  only  refer- 
red to  topics  which  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the  debate, 
jind  which  were  open  to  the  discussion  of  every  one  of  their 
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Lordships ;  he  still  was  free  to  say,  that  on  the  most  calm 
view  of  the  charge  against  the  honourable  Admiral  Keppel, 
and  on  the  coolest  consideration  of  the  time,  and  the  manner 
in  Which  it  Was  urged,  it  wore  a  very  black  complexion. 
With  regard  to  his  having  mentioned  the  affair  of  Admiral 
Barrington,  and  having  said  that  the  Admiral  had  broken 
through  his  orders,  he  declared,  he  never  ventured  to  assert 
any  thing  in  that  House  without  having  first  pretty  accu- 
rately informed  himself  pf  the  fact  which  he  adverted  to  in 
the  hearing  of  their  Lordships.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  taken  upon  him  to  contradict  him;  he  heartily  wished 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  give  his  authority  for  the 
contradiction  j  he  was  free  to  tell  the  committee  from  whence 
he  learnt  the  feet,  and  to  submit  it  to  their  judgm^t  whether 
he  was  not  founded  in  what  he  had  said  upon  the  subject.  He 
had  seen  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  high  in  ofEce  in  the  island 
of  Antigua,  in  which  the  writer  mentioned  that  he  had  heard 
Admiral  Barrington  declare  in  the  face  of  the  council  of 
Antigua,  that  he  had  disobeyed  his  orders,  in  having  quitted 
his  station  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  that  island  and  those 
in  its  vicinity. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  reprehended  thp  conduct  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  House  so 
much  within  the  rigid  rules  of  order.  He  said,  if  the  orders 
of  the  House  were  not  liberally  and  ingenuoufly  interpreted, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  debate  and  spirited 
.  investigation :  in  short,  the  arguments  of  Lords  upon  the 
most  important  subjects,  would  dwindle  into  the  insignificance 
pf  petty  disputes  and  technical  wranglings  of  lawyers  at  the 
bar.  Their  Lordships  were  accustomed  to  a  very  different 
mode  of  discussion ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  any  mode 
of  debate,  subversive  of  the  dignity  and  established  usages  of 
that  House,  would  meet  with  the  reception  it  deserved,  that 
of  being  either  silently  unattended  to,  or  treated  with  a  pro» 
per  degree  of  contempt. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham^  after  giving  his  general  rea- 
sons in  favour  of  the  bill,  in  reply  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord's  so  pertinaciously  insisting  for  a  proof  of  the^fact  stated 
in"  the  preamble,  said,  he  presumed,  there  was  npi;  a  single 
Lord  present,  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Keppej,  igno- 
rant that  he  had  for  several  years  been  in  a  very  poor  and 
precarious  state  of  health.  He  remembered  he  saw  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons  the  night  the  motion  was  made  re- 
specting the  vice-admiral,  when  he  went  off  with  a  glory  of 
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conscious  innocence  round  his  head.  There  was  not  a  per- 
son that  was  present,  who  could  have  quitted  the  House  with 
more  secniing  celerity,  strength,  dignity,  and  manly  vigour, 
than  he  did ;  yet  he  dined  with  him  the  same  evening,  and 
such  was  the  strange  precariousness  and  vicissitude  of  spirits, 
though  only  an  hour  elapsed  since  he  saw  him  leave  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  tooic  half  ah  hour  to  get  up  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  dining-room,  being  in  the  interini  afflicts 
ed  with  the  severest  pains  from  cramps  in  both  his  legs. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  continued  to  demand  the  necessarj^ 
prck)fs  ;  and  said,  surely,  as  it  was  a  requisite  matter  of  form, 
his  physic  a  1,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  might  be  called  to  the  - 
bar,  to  prove  the  allegation  in  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Halifax  was  accordingly  called  to  the  bar,  and  sworn, 
but  before  any  question  could  be  put  to  him. 

Earl  Gower  rose,  and  declared,  that  he  esteemed  Mr.  Kep^ 
pel  as  much  as  any  one  Lord  in  that  House,  thougl^  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  stand  up  every  day  he  came  to  Par* 
liament,  on  purpose  to  make  his  eulogium.  The  honourable 
admiral  sought  no  such  aid ;  he  was  convinced  that  all  he 
desired  was  justice.  His  Lordship  corroborated  what  had 
been  asserted  by  the  noble  Marquis.  He  said,  he  had  known 
Mr.  Keppel  for  many  years,  and  had  been  witness  to  the  spe- 
cies of  infirmity  described  by  the  noble  Lord :  he  therefore 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  was.  totally  unnecessary  to  examine 
the  witness  at  the  bar;  the  usages  of  that  House  admitting  of 
the  assurance  of  any  Lord  given  in  his -place,  to  any  matter  of 
fact  properly  within  its  cognizance.  His  Lordship  con- 
cluded with  assuring  their  Lordships,  that  Admiral  Keppel, 
he  both  hoped  and  believed,  was  innocent  of  the  charges  ai- 
led ged  against  him. 

As  soon  as  the  assurance  of  two  noble  Lords,  relative  to 
the  health  of  Mr.  Keppel,  was  received  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  fact  stated  in  the  preamble,  the  Lord  Chancellor  rose  tp 
propose  his  amendments. 

He  observed,  that  the  recital  in  the  preamble  was  extreme- 
ly improper,  because  it  presumed  there  was  a  custom,  instead 
of  a  positive  statute,  which  would,  if  let  pass  unnoticed, 
imply  a  discretionary  power  where  there  was  none.  The 
recital  sets  forth,  "  Whereas  it  has  been  usual,  &c.*'  when  it 
has  not  been  usual,  but  the  place  when  and  where  is  describe^ 
by  act  of  Parliament  to  be  on  ship-board,  and  no  where  else; 
coftsequently,  to  render  the  present  bill  correspondent  to  the 
existing  law,  he  would  move^  that  the  words  "  it  has  been 
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usual**  be  left  out,  and  the  following  words  be  substituted  in 
their  place,  "  by  the  laws  now  in  being/*  Then  this  part 
of  the  clause  would  run  thus  :  *'  Whereas  by  the  laws  now 
in  being,  Sec."  It  was  not,  he  presumed,  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  alter  the  law  in  any  pther  instance,  but 
what  was  professed  by  its  friends,  and  its  own  avowed  prin- 
•ciple ;  which  went  no  farther  than  merely  to  accommodate 
the  mode  of  trial  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  honourable 
person  who  was  to  be  the  subject  of  it. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  any  opposition* 
His  Lordship  again  observed,  as  there  was  no  direct  proof 
Jjcfore  the  Hous^  what  species  of  malady  the  honoura'ile  gen- 
tleman was  subject  to,  and  that  no  petition  from  Mr.  Keppel 
-himself  had  been  presented,  which  might  lead  to  give  that 
information  j  ^nd  as  the  two  noble  Lords  had  described  it 
rather  as  an  infirmity,  than  as  any  fixed,  certain  disorder ; 
he  should  move,  that  the  words  stating  the  grounds  or  ne* 
cessity  of  the  bill,  which  set  forth,  that  "  Whereas  the  said 
honourable  Augustus  Keppel  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health,  and  it  might  be  d)angerous  to  undergo  a  tri^l  on  sbipi- 
hoard,  from  the  probable  severity  of  the  weather,  at  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  said  court-martial  was  to  be  holden,  &c."  he 
proposed  to  suit  the  preamble  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
before  the  House,  by  leaving  out  the  words  after  "  whereas," 
to  the  end  of  that  particular  sentence,  and  inserting  in  their 
stead  "  the  infirmities  of  the  s^id,  &^c"  when  the  sentence 
would  run  thus  ;  *^  Whereas  the  infirmities  of  the  said  ho- 
nourable Augustus  Keppel,  &c."  This  amendn^ent  being 
agreed  to,  he  observed,  that  the  present  bill  had  not  provided 
uny  power  to  enable  the  court  to  adjourn  on  shore  to  proceed 
to  trial.  He  said,  a  doubt  arose,  whether,  in  the  construction 
of  the  mode  of  assembling  the  court,  the  admiral,  whose 
rank  entitled  him  to  act  as  president  on  the  trial,  and  the  se- 
nior captains,  might  not,  if  they  thought  proper,  absent  them- 
nelves  on  that  day,  and  by  that  means  evade  the  intention  of 
the  act  of  Parliament.  His  Lordship  accordingly  moved  a 
clause  to  enable  the  court,  when  regularly  constituted,  to  ad- 
journ; and  followed  it  with  another,  which  ordained,  that 
iany  officer  who  should,  during  the  trial,  absent  himself  from 
the  house  where  it  was  held,  be  liable  to  be  cashired,  if  he 
should  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  court  with  his  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

The  last  clause  he  moved  was,  to  direct  the  manner  of 
holding  (be  court  019  shore  to  be  literally  the  same  a$  on  ship- 
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board.  His  motives,  he  frequently  repeated,  were  the  same 
throughout,  a  full  and  fair  pursuance  of  the  principle  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  committee,  and  in  maintenance  of  the 
law  in  being.  The  statutes  already  mentioned,  ordered  the 
mode  of  consituting  the  court,  and  the  manner  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  all  the  incidental  powers  belonging  to  it ;  the  bill 
>  only  provided  one  exception,  which  was  the  state  of  health 
of  the  party  to  be  tried.  * 

The  Duke  of  Bolton  rose  to  assign  his  reasons  against  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  relative 
to  the  mode  of  constituting  the  court,  and  to  shew  the  neces* 
sity  there  was,  that  the  members  of  the  court  should  not  be 
left  to  chance,  but  ought   to  be  specially  appointed.     He 
said    there    was   great   dissatisfaction  appeared    among  the 
navy  in  general,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  three  or  four 
of  the  first  naii)es  in  the  profession,  upon  application  being 
•made  to  them,  declined  the  acting  as  president:  he  had  good 
reason  to  believe,  th^t  the    same  spirit'  would   shew  itself  ' 
among  the*  senior  captains;  the  consequence  of  which  would 
be,  t^t  for  want  of  a  suigcient  number  of  flag-officers  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  absence  of  the  senior  captains,  the 
conduct  of  the  first  admiral  in  the  British  service,  and  one  of 
the  first  seamen  in  the  world,  would  come  to  be  decided  upon 
by  a  single  flag-officer,  and  young  captains,  many  of  the  lat^ 
tcr,  perhaps  not  one  of  them,  who  had  seen  th^t  species  of 
service  which  they  would  be  called  uppn  to  determine.     Jus- 
tice demanded  an  effectual,  as  well  as  formal  administration. 
Young  captains,  whose  fortunes  had  never  led  them  to  be 
present  at  general  engagements,  and  whose  rank  never  entitled 
them  to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  could  not,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  competent  judges  of  what  was  or  was  not  the  eflFect 
of  skill  and  ability  in  the  day  of  action.     There  was  another 
particular,  which  urged  him  the  more  earnestly  to  press  this 
point ;  th^  was,  that  several  of  the  senior  officers,  and  those 
of  longest  experience,  who  would  on  account  of  their  rank 
otherwise  have  acted  as  judges,  were  prevented  by  being  sum* 
moned  as  witnesses ;  so  that  he  hoped  there  would  be  as  many 
flag  officers  as  possible  appointed,   to  constitute  the  court, 
in  order  that  Mr  Keppel  might  have  a  fair,  full,  and  indiiFe- 
rcut  trial.     His  Grace  entered  into  several  other  particulars^ 
but  this  was  the  main  ppint  on  which  he  insisted, 

Earl  of  Sandwich  rose,  and  declared,  that  though  hp  was 
conscious  h^  was  not  strictly  in  order,  he  cou}d  not  forbear 
following  the  noble  Duke,  because  had  he  remained  silent  the 
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public  might  be  misled,  and  would  judge  erroneously  by 
having  false  premises  before  theuK  He  assured  the  commit- 
tee, that  he  knew,  of  no  application  being  made  to  any  officer 
to  preside  at  the  trial,  but  to  a  noble  lord>  now  absent  from 
his  place  f  Lord  Hawke]  who  begged  leave  to  decline  on  ac- 
count of  his  pains  and  infirmities,  as  being  no  way  able  to 
undergcr  the  fetigues  of  attending  the  trial.  It  was  insinu- 
ated, that  there  was  a  disinclination  among  the  officers  of 
high  naval  rank,  in  general,  to  serve  on  the  court-martial. 
The  noble  Duke  might  have  some  private  reason  for  making 
the  assertion ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  assure  his  Grace  and 
the  committee,  t-hat  that  was  a  circumstance  of  which  he 
was  totally  ignorant,  not  having  applied  to  any  other  offecer 
but  to  the  noble  Lord,  who  had  declined  to  act  for  the  reason 
already  assigned.  He  hoped  he  stood  fully  justified  in  mak- 
ing the  application;  he  did  it,  as  he  believed  there  was  not 
a  greater  seaman,  or  an  honester  man,  ever  lived,  than  the 
noble  Lord. 

.  As  to  appointing  a  particular  day  for  trial,  the  matter  was 
already  fixed.  It  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
the  7th  of  January.  The  noble  Duke  would  have  the 
persons  who  were  to  compose  the  court-martial,  named  or 
ascertained ;  that  was  impossible,  without  altering  the  law 
as  it  now  stood.  The  law  says,  that  on  such  a  day,  mean- 
ing the  day  of  proceeding  to  trial,  *a  signal  shall  be  hoisted, 
ordering  the  senior  captains  to  repair  aboard  that  ship,  whence 
die  signal  is  given ;  now  supposing,  that  any  given  descrip- 
tion of  officers  should  be  constituted  to  try  the  accusation 
against  the  admiral,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  one  or  more 
captains  should  come  into  the  port,  who  were  senior  to  those 
already  appointed  to  try  the  honourable  ^miral,  the  con- 
sequence must  be,  that  either  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
members  appointed  to  s^rve  on  the  court-martial  must  be 
made,  or  the  act  pf  Parliament  which  enacts  that  the  court- 
martial  shall  be  con^posed  of  the  thirteen  senior  captains,  be 
broke  through.     The  latter  cannot  be  ;  the  former  was  there- 

'  fore,  in  his  opinion,  totally  impracticable. 

His  Lordship  said,  he  never  understood,  by  any  thing  he 
saw  or  heard,  that  it  was  necessary,  upon  the  trial  of  an  offi- 
t:er,  that  there  should  be  as  many  flag-officers  as  possible,  in 

'order  to  enable  the  court  to  determine.  He  believed  the 
course  of  the  navy  was  otherwise.  At  all  events,  if  it  was 
not  intended  to  alter  the  laws  now  in  being  in  that  respect, 
ot  to  depart  from  the  professed  principle  of  the  present  bill, 

I3  he 
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he  did  not  see  how  any  remedy  could  be  administered  in  the 
Committee. 

His  Lordship  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord*s  amendment,  because  it  would  take  off  a  burthen 
from  the  admtralty-board,  which  was  extremely  disagreeable, 
and  would  of  course  prevent  a  possibility  of  suspicion,  that 
the  admiralty-board  had  acted  with  partiality  in  conveRing  th^ 
members  who  were  to  constitute  the  court. 

The  Duke  of  Manehester  got  up,  he  said,  with  a  great  deal  of 
diffidence  to  deliver  his  opinion,  when  it  differed  so  essentially  . 
from  that  of  the  noble  Earl,  who  had,  from  his  long  experi- 
ence in  naval  affairs,  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  whatever 
was  done  under  the  directions  of  the  admiralty- board,  so  ma- 
ny opportunities  of  being  much  better  informed  on  the  sub* 
S"  ict  ^  nevertheless  he  was  led  to  imagine,  that  the  noble  Earl 
ad  forgotten  the  general  usage,  relative  to  the  constituting 
naval  courts-martial,  or  he  would  never  have  asserted,  that 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  flag-officers  on  such  trials,  wa^ 
unusual,  or  was  unattended  to  as  unnecessary.  He  said,  he 
had  an  abstract  in  his  hand,  which  would  prove  the  contrary^ 
and  shew  that  the  noble  Lord  himself  once  held  another  opi* 
nion. 

It  was  in  the  case  of  bringing  Admiral  Mathews  to  trial. 
That  gentleman  having  presented  a  memorial  to  the  admi- 
ralty-board, complaining  of  the  hardship,  severity  and  in-^ 
justice  which  had  been  done  to  him,  in  procrastinating  and 
delaying  his  trial;  the  board  answered,  that  it  proceeded 
not  from  any  neglect  or  designed  delay,  but  merely  to  wait 
till  the  service  would  admit  of  having  as  many  flag-officers  as 
possible  on  the  trial,  such  being  the  most  competent  judges 
of  the  conduct  of  ah  officer  in  high  command.  His  Grace 
read  the  abstract,  and  the  signature  to  this  official  defence, 
signed  Bedford,  Sandwich,  Anson,  &c. 

Duke  of  Bolion  enforced  the  same  argument,  and  pressed 
it  as  a  professional  man;  observing,  that  the  charges  laid 
against  Mr.  Keppel,  as  commander  in  chief,  must  only  go  to 
an  impeachment  of  his  courage  or  his  conduct.  The  former 
was  not  pretended  j  the  latter  then  being  the  only  ground, 
and  in  fact  the  object  of  the  several  charges  made  by  the  ac- 
cuser, his  Grace  submitted"  to  the  good  sense  of  the  com- 
mittee, whether  young  officers  were  proper  judges  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  person  acting  in  a  situation  they  must  be  totally  un- 
acquainted with.  As  to  the  other  amendment  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord,  relativie  to  the  confining  the  members  to  the 

court, 
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'tourt  pending  the  trial,  to  the  house  in  which  it  should  be 
holden,  he  expressed  his  utmost  disapprobation  and  abhor- 
rence of  it,  as  totally  severe  and  unnecessary,  as  answering 
no  good  purpose,  but  only  tending  to  add  to  the  very  disa- 
greeable circumstances  inevitably  attending  such  a  situation. 
He  said,  he  always  disliked  it  j  he  was  fully  persuaded  of  the 
inconYeniencies  which  in  many  instances  it  had  been  pro* 
ductive  of;  and  it  only  was  meant  to  prevent  the  members 
pf  the  court  from  mixing  with  people  without  doors,  and  of 
course  from  receiving  any  impressions  which  might  operate 
to  influence  their  decision  :  he  was  persuaded,  that  it  was  an 
idle  and  inefficacious  attempt.  Though  confined  to  the 
house^  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  communicate  with  their 
friends  -,  and  if  they  could  break  their  oaths  of  inviolable  se- 
crecy, not  to  divulge  their  opinions  out  of  their  private  deli* 
berations  and  consultations,  it  would  be  an  absurd  expectation 
fto  restrain  them  in  any  other  manner. 

His  Grace  then  explained  the  reasons  and  motives,  that 
originally  gave  birth  to  this  clause,  which  was  th^  trial  of 
Admiral  Mathews  in  1745,  when  the  members  being  at  li- 
berty, the  trial  was  lengthened  out  to  six  weeks,  and  in  the 
course  of  it,  one  or  two  of  the  members  were  arrested  by  an 
order  of  the  then  Chief  Justice  [Willcs]  of  the  common 
pleas. 

His  Grace  observed,  that  naval  courts-martial  formed  a 
species  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  this  respect,  totally  repug- 
nant to  the  courts  of  common  law,  or  indeed  any  other  court 
civil  or  criminal,  .<>anctioned  by  the  common  law.  They  were 
in  fact  neither  a  grand  jury  nor  a  petty  jury,  though  they  par- 
took in  some  measure  of  the  nature  of  both ;  and  ihe  nearest 
resemblance  they  bore  to  any  jurisdiction  was  to  that  exer- 
cised by  their  Lordships  ;  for,  like  them,  they  acted  both  as 
jurors  and  judges.  So  in  their  manner  of  proceeding,  like 
their  Lordships,  courts-martial  adjourned  from  day  to  day, 
and  yet  neither  the  object  of  trial  and  enquiry,  nor  of 
justice,  was  ever  deemed  to  be  defeated  or  impeded  by  such 
adjournments.  The  members  of  a  court-martial  were  besides 
sworn  to  inviolable  secrecy :  there  did  not,  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  remain  a  single  plea  for  preserving  the  inquisitorial 
clause,  moved  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  ;  and  whe- 
ther his  Lordship  adhered  to  it,  or  gave  it  up,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion^  he  was  determined  to  move  for  a  total  repeal 
of  the  clause,  as  it  stood  in  the  act  of  22  George  XL 
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The  Lord  Chancellery  after  acknowledging  that  a  propef 
deference  ought  to  be  paid,  most  certainly,  to  whatever  fell 
from  the  noble  Lords  who  had  themselves  been  in  the  service, 
and  were  by  habit  and  long  experience  familiar  with  the 
customs  of  the  navy,  and  the  necessity  of  altering  old  laws, 
or  enacti  ng  remedial  provisions,  said  the  present  was  not  the 
time  proper  for  taking  so  general  and  important  a  subjett  into 
consideration.  The  clause  alluded  to,  as  it  stood  in  the  sta-* 
tute  of  22  George  IL  might  or  might  not  be  a  proper  one  ; 
but  it  did  not  apply  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  bill, 
which  was  meant  only  as  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
law,  framed  on  purpose  to  accommodate  the  place  of  trial  to 
Mr.  Keppel's  state  of  health,  which  would  not  permit,  with 
safety  to  his  person,  his  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

So  far  as  this,  the  purposes  and  avowisd  principle  of  the 
bill  went,  and  no  farther ;  and  so  far  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  ought  to  be  clear,  positive,  and  specific.  He  assured 
their  Lordships,  the  same  met  with  his  hearty  concurrence  1 
but  when  those  ends  were  secured,  in  his  opinion,  the  act  of 
22  George  II.  ought  to  be  faithfully  adhered  to  in  every  , 
other  instance.  What  the  noble  Duke  promised  to  do  here-t 
after,  might  appear  extremely  worthy  of  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention, but  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  could  properly 
come  within  the  contemplation  of  the  House. 

The  latter  clause,  as  moved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
agreed  to,  as  likewise  the  other,  for  ordering  the  manner  of 
constituting  the  court  to  be  exactly  similar  to  the  mode 
prescribed,  by  the  act  of  22  George  II.  by  a  sign  or  flag 
hoisted  aboard  a  certain  ship,  &c. 

The  several  amendments  being  agreed  to,  the  bill  was  or-* 
dered  to  be  reported  the  next  day. 

December  22#  • 

This  bill  was  accordingly  this  day  reported,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  amendment  of  substituting  ^'  infirmities"  in- 
stead of  **  indifferent  state  of  health,"  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  words  "  infirm  state  of  health"  for  "  infirmi- 
ties," on  a  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  the 
bill  and  amendments  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Commons  for 
their  concurrence. 

December  24. 

This  day,  the  bill  being  returned  by  the  Commons^  with* 
out  any  alteration  of  their  Lordships*  amendments,  it  received 
the  royal  as  ent  by  commission,  and  the  House  adjourned  to 
the  20th  of  January. 

January 
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The  Lords  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  but  there  were 
no  debates  on  any  public  business  until  the  fifteenth  day  of 
February. 

February  15. 

Duke  of  5tf/irj«  stated  a  kind  of  complaint,  that  he  could 
not  ppocure  the  memorial  sent  to  the  admiralty-board,  and 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  complaining  of 
the  inconveniences  of  being  confined  to  the  house  where  the 
court-martial  was  held  during  the  trial.  His  Grace  said, 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  president,  Admiral  Pye,  for  a  co- 
py, while  at  Portsmouth,  but  that  he  left  town  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer  from  .*:ir  Thomas  Pye,  who  had  written 
one.  His  Grace  complained  that  this  answer  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas Pye  had  been  delayed  at  the  post-office,  as  appeared  by 
its  date,  and  the  post-mark  on  the  outside,  and  that  it  had 
been  opened  5  he  was  sorry,  he  said,  to  observe,  that  it  had 
been  the  shameful  practice  of  late  to  open  letters  of  private 
(Correspondence  between  gentlemen,  though  contrary  to  the 
oath  of  the  post-master  general  j  and  he  hoped,  as  one  of 
them  was  a  member,  and  present,  this  matter  would  be  ex- 
plained. 

Duke  of  Richmond  moved  for  a  copy  of  the  charges,  trial, 
and  sentence  of  the  court-martial  held  on  Admiral  Kcppel, 
which  was  agreed  to.  A  question  arose  upon  the  propriety 
of  the  motion,  whether  it  should  be  by  address  to  the  throne, 
or  by  an  order  to  the  proper  officer,  in  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor supported  the  propriety  of  the  address ;  and  the  Duke 
ef  Richmond  and  Lords  Camden  and  Effingham  v^ere  for  the 
order  to  the  proper  officer,  which  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

The  Marquis  of  ^^^/;7^A/7/7i  then  rose  and  acquainted  their 
Lordships  with  his  intention  of  moving  the  thanks  of  the 
House,  the  next;  day,  to  Admiral  Keppel.  His  original 
intention  was  to  have  moved  it  immediately,  but  as  he  wished 
not  to  have  his  motion  considered  as  a  motion  of  surprize,  he 
diought  proper  to  give  this  intimation.  Objections  were 
taken  by  several  noble  lords,  as  to  the  most  proper  mode  of 
getting  at  the  papers,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Sand- 
wich, but  at  length  the  following  motion  was  made,  put,  and 
carried. 

'*  That  the  proper  officer  be  ordered  to  lay'  before  that 
House,  copies  of  the  charge  and  sentence,"with  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  relatiee  to  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel."  ' 

*     Febrn^ 
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February  i6. 

Duke  of  Bolton  opened  the  busincJ^s  of  this  day,  with 
stating  more  circumstantially  his  grounds  of  complaint  against 
the  stopping  or  delaying  his  letters  in  the  post  office.  The 
matter  being  rather  of  a  private  than  a  public  nature,  the 
House  seemed  desirous  to  get  into  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  his  Grace  sat  down,  a  cry  arose  for  the  ofder  of 
the  day,  which  was  loudly  pressed  for  by  several  court  Lords, 
The  marquis  of  Rockingham  bad  already  presented  himself 
to  the  house. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  wished  to  have  the  first  order  of  the 
day  first  gone  into ;  that  respecting  the  second  reading- of  th« 
bijl,  for  altering  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the 
22d  of  the  late  king,  for  the  regulating  and  good  govern* 
ment  of  the  navy  ;  the  more  particularly  so,  as  he  had  a  mo- 
tion to  make  respecting  it. 

Earl  of  Denbigh  warmly  urged  the  going  into  the  first  or- 
der of  the  day,  in  preference  to  every  other  business. 

Duke  of  Chandos^  Lord  Dudley^  and  some  other  noble  Lords, 
declared  themselves  of  the  same  opinion. 

Earl  Bathurst  spoke  to  order.  His  Lordship  observed,  that 
there  was  more  than  one  order  stood  for  this  day.  That  in 
general  the  order  first  entered  on  the  journals  was  entitled  t» 
precedency,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  not  but  their  Lordships 
were  competent  to  postpone  or  anticipate,  as  they  might  think 
proper.  A  clear  distinction  was  visible  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, because  the  order  to  which  the  noble  Marquis,  now 
on  his  legs,  had  rose  to  speak,  was  an  order  on  which  their 
Lordships  had  been  specially  summoned  to  attend,  and  which 
in  fact,  as  well  as  the  genuine  language  of  Parliament,  ren- 
dered it  the  first  order  of  the  day. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Lord  Dudley  both  spoke  to  the  point 
of  order,  and  controverted  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
learned  Lord. 

Lord  Chancellor  said  he  was  far  from  acceding  to  the  propo- 
sition, in  the  extent  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  learned  Lord; 
but  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  matter  of  such  indifference,  that 
he  wished  the  noble  Marquis  might  be  permitted  to  proceed. 

Marquis  of  Rockingham  then  moved,  "  that  a  copy  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  upon  the  Hon.  Augustus  Kep- 
pel,  admiral  of  the  blue,  together  with  the  charges  exhibited 
against  said  admiral,  by  .Vice- Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  re- 
Intive  to  the  conduct  of  his  admiral,  on  the  27th  and  28th  of 
July  la'-.t,  be  now  read,"  and  the  same  being  read  accordingly. 

He 
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He  introduced  his  motion  with  a  few  prefatorj^  obsefvationt 
tKi  the  eminent  deserts  of  the  admiral,  whom  he  was  proud  to 
Call  his  honourable  friend ;  on  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  administration,  and  the  means  that  had  been  de- 
vised to  rob  him  of  his  life,  or,  which  to  him  would  appear 
infinitely  more  terrible,  to  disrobe  him  of  his  honour  and  his 
professional  reputation.   • 

His  Lordship  then  entered  into  detail.  He  descanted  on 
the  nature  of  the  charge,  the  time  of  bringing  it  forward, 
the  particular  circumstances  which  brought  it  into  existence, 
which  was  a  principle  of  self-impunity  and  recrimination  in 
the  accuser,  and  of  malevolence,  envy,  and  persecution,  in 
those  who  had  the  p©wer,  but  not  the  will,  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  scene  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  in  the  first  stage. 

He  presumed,  thtit  after  hearing  the  contents  of  the  papers 
which  had  now  beei>  read,  there  would  be  very  little  occasion 
to  have  recourse  to  any  other  plroofs  of  the  propriety  of  the 
motion  he  was  about  to  make.  A  motion  to  return  the  thanks 
of  that  House  to  the  gallant  admiral  for  his  very  meritorious 
services  j  for  he  doubted  not,  but  it  would  be  agreed  to  bv 
every  individual  Lord  present. — Even  his  secret  enemies,  if 
any  such  were  present,  would  firKi  themselves  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced,  as  to  contradict  their  inward  feelings  and  se- 
cret wishes,  on  the  present  occasion. 

Being  on  his  legs,  however,  he  could  not  omit  the  opportu- 
nity he  had  of  his  testifying  his  sentiments,  respecting  that 
great  naval  officer,  whom  he  esteemed  to  be  the  pride  and  or- 
xiamcnt  of  his  country ;  of  consummate  skill  and  experience  in 
his  profession,  and  one  of  its  best  bulwarks  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

He  did  not  mean  to  give  offence,  but  he  c<Mild  not  help 
observing,  that  there  were  many  very  suspicious  circumstances 
attending  the  fate  of  this  great  man^  from  the  very  day  of 
battle,  until  th6  instant  he  was  brought  to  trial:  He  was  then 
in  the  country,  and  occasionally  moved  to  several  parts  of  it, 
and  he  could  not  but  observe,  that  no  sooner  had  the  account 
of  the  engagement  reached  the  public  knowledge,  than  re- 
ports, pretended  facts,  anecdotes,  and  remarks  on  the  admi- 
rars  conduct,  began  to  be  disseminated  to  his  disadvantage* 
He  knew  the  zeal,  the  ardour,  the  ability,  of  Mr.  Keppel,  too 
well  to  permit  those  reports  to  make  the  least  impression  on 
his  mind.  As  certain  periods  advanced,  he  was  more  and  more 
convinced,  that  those  misrepresentations  originated  all  from 
the  same  quarter ;  yet  when  the  charges  came  forward  in  the 
powerful,  formidable  shape  they  did,  he  confessed,  he  was  stag- 
gered i  and  though  he  never  doubted  of  the  adtsvix-al'^  x-t-iJ^^ 
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courage  and  ability,  as  as  a  seaman,  he  confessed  he  retained 
•ome  doubts,  whether  from  his  liberality  of  spirit,  and  con* 
sciousness  of  having  acted  as  an  honest  man,  and  performed 
bi»  duty,  he  had  not  administered  a  pretence  to  his  enemies  to 
effect  bis  disgrace. 

That  it  was  this  particularly  which  called  him  down  to  Ports* 
mouth,  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  There  he  stayed  the  great- 
est part  of  the  time,  and  that  w^  the  only  apology  he  had  for 
being  absent  from  his  place  in  that  House  for  five  weel(:s ;  jSLn 
absence  otherwise  inexcusable  at  so  critical  and  important  a 
^period  as  the  present ;  a  period  in  which  the  utmost  exertion 
of  every  on&  of  their  Lordships  was  so  pressingly  called  for. 

This  attendance  at  Portsmouth  led  him  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  exemplary  conduct  of  the  court-martial  j  a  conduct,  con* 
sidered  with  all  its  circumstances,  which  must  do  the  gentle- . 
men  who  composed*  it  eternal  honour,  in  the  eyes  of  every 
noble  and  learned  Lord  present.  He  wished  to  avoid  par- 
ticulars |  but  only  consider,  for  an  instant,  their  patience 
and  forbearance.  To  sit  to  hear  out  a  cause,  to  the  very  last 
stage,  which  the  evidence  in  no  part^  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
secution, was  able  to  support.  Such  an  accusation,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  noble  and  learned  Lords  present,  and  which 
was  known  to  every  person  conversant  in  our  judicial  trials  at 
common  law,  as  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  an  instant 
in  court.  But  that  was  not  all ;  when  even  these  forms  were 
gone  through,  what  further  task  did  the  court  impose  on  it- 
self? Not  the  bare  acquittal,  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  evi- 

•  4eoce  hrought  to  support  the  prosecution.     No  j   though  a 
court  of  justice^  they  went  a  step  farther ;  they  acted  as  a 

*court  of  honour.  They  admitted  the  admiral  to  his  defence, 
when  no  defence  was  necessary,  except  in  the  full,  maintenance 
of  his  honour.  They  sat  several  days,  only  to  hear  so  many 
^esh  evidences  of  his  skill,  valour,  and  conduct)  and  the  result 
of  the  whole  was,  that  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  Mr.  Kep- 
pel  arrived  to  an  honour  which  no  other  professional  man  ever 
experienced,  were  his  victories  or  services  ever  so  transcen- 
dently  meritorious.  The  most  able,  disinterested,  and  gallant 
set ^of  officers,  that  ever  did  honour  to  any  country,  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other,  and  contended  which  should  be  most  loud^ 
decisive,  and  warm  in  bestowing  the  highest,  the  most  deserv-*?  ' 
cd,  and  best  earned  encomiums  on  his  good  conduct,  bravery, 
and  unrivaled  judgment. 

The   Marquis  concluded  with  observing,    that  he  found 
hhnself  obliged  to  check  his  feelings,  lest  a  zeal  flowing  from 

the 
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the  most  full  and  compleat  conviction,  should  adopt  the  ap- 
pearance of  prejudgment  or  partiality;  or  as  if  so  eminent 
and  illustrious  a  character  called  for  the  aid  of  his  feeble  yoke 
to  proclaim  what  must  now  be  acknowledged  by  his  greatest 
enemies. 

The  Marquis  then  moved,  '*  That  the  thanks  of  tnit 
House  be  given  to  the  Hon.  Admiral  Augustus  Keppel,  for 
his  distinguished  courage,  conduct  and  abilities,  in  defending 
this  kingdom,  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer ;  efFectualJj 
protecting  its  trade,  as  far  as  his  command  extended;  and 
more  particularly  for  having  gloriously  upheld  the  honour  of 
the  British  flag  on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  July  last." 

Th|5  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton^  znd 
agreed  to,  and  was  followed  by  another,  to  desire  that  the 
liord  Chancellor  do  cause  a  copy  of  said  vote  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  s^id  Admiral.— Ordered. 

(COP  Y.) 
SIR, 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  have  received  the  commands  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  nemine  dissentiente^  to  transmit  to  you 
the  thanks  of  their  Lordships  for  your  conduct  in  defencnng; 
this  kingdom,  protecting  its  trade,  and  maintaining  the  ho^ 
xiour  of  the  British  flag,  expressed  in  the  fullest  and  highest 
sense  of  applause. 

No  private  voice  can  add  to  so  splendid  an  ^ncomium-^ 
permit  me,  however,  to  congratulate  you  on  this  distinguish, 
ing  mark  of  approbation,  which  a  grateful  country  confers 
on^your  zeal  and  merit  in  the  service  of  the  public* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Ormond'Strtity  l6th  Sir, 

Feb,  17/9.         your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thurloit. 
Die  Martis^  16  Februariij  lyyg. 
Ordered,  nemine  dissentiente^  by  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral in  Parliament  assembled,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House 
be  given  to  the  Honourable  Admiral  Augustus  Keppel,  for  his 
iiistihguished  courage,  conduct  and  ability  in  defending  thi$ 
kingdom  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  efi-ectually  pro. 
tecting  its  trade,  as  far  as  his  command  extended ;  and  mor« 
particularly  for  his  having  gloriously  upheld  the  British  flag 
on  the  27th  and  28th  of  July  last ;  and  that  the  Lord  ChaiC 
cellor  do  cause  the  same  to  be  transmitted  to  the  said  Admi* 
ral.  Ashley  Cowper,    ' 

Cler^  Parliamentor^ 
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My  Lsrd, 

The  very  distinguished  notice  which  the  House  of  Lords  has 
l)een  pleased  to  take  of  ray  services  in  the  course  of  the  last 
cumnier,  confers  on  me  the  highest  honour ;  the  advantages 
which  their  Lordships  have  thought  worthy  of  their  thanks, 
are  due  to  God's  blessing,  to  the  gallant  behaviour  of  many 
great  and  able  officers  who  served  in  the  fleet,  and  to  the 
bravery  of  the  seamen.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  warmest 
gratitude  for  this  great  honour  and  favour  will  make  me  ever 
Jesirous  of  meriting  it  by  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to 
serve  my  country, 

I  beg  leave  to  return  your  Lordship  my  best  thanks  for  the 
flattering  and  polite  manner  iii  which  you  have  been  please4 
to  communicate  to  me  the  resolution  of  the  House, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
^udley-square^  with  much  respect, 

Feb,  17,  1779.  your  Lordship's  mostobedjent 

and  very  humble  servant. 
To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Thurlow,  A.  KEf^EL^ 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Duke  of  Richmond  itooA  .wp^  he  said,  to  move  for  certain 
papers  respecting  the  management  of  Greenwich  hospital. 

His  Grace  opened  shortly  the  grounds  of  his  motion,  and 
the  objects  to  which  he  meant  to  direct  them.  He  said,  the 
motives  which  more  particularly  brought  him  into  this  busi-r 
ness,  was  the  printed  case  published  by  Captain  B^illic,  which 
as  a  governor  of  the  hospital,  he  sent  to  him.  If  the  facts 
stated  thereui  were  true,  and  could  be  supported  by  proper 
evidence,  it  was  plain  to  him,  that  the  charter  was  violated  ; 
the  powers  derived  under  it  abused  ;  and  the  whole  of  thatjio* 
ble  and  extensive  provision  for  veteran  seamen,  retired  from 
BCtVice,  or  rendered,  through  age,  infirmities,  or  the  wound^ 
received  in  their  country's  cause,  unable  to  go  to  sea,  most 
shamefully  mismanaged  or  neglected.  Nay  more,  if  it  should 
come  out,  that  the  very  man,  who,  as  an  act  of  duty  and 
humanity,  endeavoured  to  point  out  those  abuses  in  order  to 
correct  or  remove  them,  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  power, 
it  would  be  a  matter  deserving,  highly  deserving  their  Lord- 
ships' attention,  to  discover  by  what  means  this  was  effected. 
It  already  appeared  that  Mr.  Baillic  was  a  prosecuted  man  j 
be  had  been  brought  into  Westminster-Hall,  under  circum- 
stances the  most  ruinous  and  oppressive,  if  innocent.  He 
*had  been  dismissed  from  his  post;  and  when  the  papers 
niorcd  for  came  before  tbe.IJouse,  accompanied  with  the  ne- 
cessary 
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cessary  parole  evideace,  it  would  remain  with  their  Lordships 
to  determine,  whether  Captain  Baillie  was  not  a  persecuted  as 
well  as  a  prosecuted  man. 

His  Grace  made  the  three  following  motions,  which  after 
a  very  tedious,  and,  to  the  extent  it  was  carried,  a  very  unin- 
teresting discussion,  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

That  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  copy  of  his  Majesty's 
charter  incorporating  the  commissioners  and  governors  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  for  Seamen  at  Greenwich,  dated  6th  Decern* 
ber,  177s;  also 

Captain  Baillie's  letter  to  Lord  Sandwich  with  his  printed 
case,  of  the  7th  of  March,  1778;  also 

A  Copy  of  Captain  Baillie's  Official  letter  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  inclosing  another  printed  case  of 
the  26th  of  March,  1778. 

Earl  of  Sanckuich  declared,  that  the  second  paper  moved  for 
by  the  noble  Duke  was  lost  or  mislaid.  He  remembered 
he  received  such  a  letter  with  the  publication  alluded  to,  but 
he  had  not  seen  it  for  a  month  past,  nor  could  after  the  most 
diligent  researches  find  it.  There  was  not  a  scrap  of  paper 
in  his  possession,  which  he  had  not  that  morning  turned  over, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  But  he  believed  the  letter  was  of  no 
great  consequence ;  it  was  of  a  private  nature,  and  addressed 
to  him  in  his  individual  capacity. 

Dulce  of  Richmond  would  not  admit  that  it  partook  in  the 
least  of  the  nature  of  a  private  letter.  It  was  addressed  to 
him  in  his  official  character,  as  first  commissioner  of  a  board, 
which  had  thecontroul,  and  in  a  great  measure  the  direction,' 
of  the  hospital.  The  paper  was  of  a  public  nature,  and  was 
of  great  consequence  to  the  enquiry;  and  if  any  person  in  of**- 
fice  could  rise  in  his  individual  capacity  and  say,  that  he  mis* 
laid  an  official  paper,  the  proper  custody  of  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  then  indeed  all  motions  for  papers  might  be 
rendered  nugatory  and  ineffectual. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  replied,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  withhold 
the  paper,  thougl^  he  still  thought  it  of  a  private  nature,  wheu  ■ 
addressed  to  him.  Probably  Captain  Baillie  might  have  a 
copy  of  the  letter  by  him  j  if  he  had,  and  produced  it,  ar4 
that  it  corresponded  with  that  addressed  to  him,  he  was  very 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  contents,  as  far  as  his  memory  serv- 
ed him  to  recollect  them.  As  to  the  noble  Duke's  appllcat- 
tion  of  a  withholding  public  papers,  he  was  conscious,  so  fair 
as  it  applied  to  his  cionduct  in  the  present  instance,  that  he 
was  entirely  innocent.  The  letter  was  either  lost  or  mislaid, 
and  all  the  reparation  in  his  power  to  make,  was  to  acknow« 
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ledge  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter.  He  hoped  the  accident  was 
no, crime  ;  if  it  was,  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  it  with  all  its 
consequences. 

Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the  motions  made  by  the 
iioble  Duke  seemed  to  be  improper  on  two  accounts.  Tacall 
for  private  letters  under  the  idea  of  making  them  public  do- 
cuments for  parliamentary  enquiry,  was  in  his  opinion  ej^^ 
tremely  imprpper;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  equalljr 
improper  and  unprecedented,  to  call  upon  administration  for 
publications  which  were  iu  every  body's  hands.  The  printed 
case  alluded  to  was  disseminated  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  why  the  admiralty-board,  or  any  other  board  or  oflice^ 
should  be  called  upon  to  produce  what  was  either  notoriously 
known,  or  might  with  facility  be  procured  in  another  manner^ 
appeared  to  him  a  very  novel  mode  of  parliamentary  proceed-. 
ing.  Two  things  were  necessary  in  the  moving  for  papers. 
The  first,  that  the  papers  sought  be  particularly  described  j 
the  other,  that  they  should  be  office  papers,  properly  so  called. 
Neither  the  printed  case  nor  letter  came,  in  his  opinion,  with- 
in these  descriptions ;  and  if  a  latitude  of  calling  upon  the 
King's  servants  in  any  manner  and  upon  every  occasion  was 
'to  prevail,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  any  paper,  how- 
ever impertinent  to  the  matter  before  the  House,  might  be 
called  and  deemed  a  document  of  office. 

Duke  of  Richmond  said  he  was  ready  to  join  issue  "^ith  th^ 
learned  and  noble  Lord.  The  letter  came  within  his  Lord- 
ship's own  description.  It  was  sent  from  an  inferior  to  a  su- 
perior officer,  upon  a  subiect  competent  to  the  officer  to  state^ 
and  for  his  principal  to  enquire  into,  to  see  whether  the  mat- 
ter so  stated  was  well  founded.  As  to  Captain  Baillie's  case, 
which  the  learned  Lord  had  already  prejudged,  he  could  not  say, 
but  the  learned  Lord's  language  was  rather  a  little  extraordi- 
nary, to  call  a  publication  impertinent  which  was  not  before  the 
House,  and  of  course  on  which  no  opinion  whatever  could  be 
regularly  given.  It  was  riot  usual  in  that  House  to  condemn 
even  in  argument,  any  publication  before  it  was  properly  be- 
fore the  House,  much  less  before  a  syllable  of  its  contents 
was  supposed  to  be  known.  Probably  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  formed  his  opinion  before  he  became  a  member  oP 
that  House,  when  he  was  consulted  as  counsel  by  the  admi- 
ralty-board in  the  prosecution  of  Captain  Baillie;  and  upon 
that  view  of  the  printed  case,  and  the  impression  it  made 
upon  him  at  the  time,  was  induced  to  call  the  paper  imperti- 
nent. 
*  '  Lo|^ 
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Lord  Chancellor  explained  what  he  meant  by  the  word  />»- 
pertinent^  which  was  no  more  than  it  was  not  pertinent  to 
the  objects  of  the  enquiry;  and  not,  as  had  been  imputed  to 
him  by  the  noble  Duke,  giving  his  opinion  on  what  the  pub- 
lication contained.  The  matter  might  be  pertinent,  and 
the  moving  in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  noble  Duke  /or  the 
paper,  might  be  improper;  because  not  being  an  office  docu- 
ment, none  of  his  Majesty's  servants  were,  of  ought  to  be 
presumed  to  be,  in  possession  of  it,  He  said,  there  was  no- 
thing he  more  earnestly  desired,  than  to  conduct  himself  with 
coolness  and  temper,  nor  than  to  prevent  any  deviation  from 
It  in  others  J  and  he  could  not  but  say,  that  he  wa»  peculiarly 
unfortunate,  to  be  singled  out  as  a  person  guilty  of  the  very 
xcrror  he  so  industriously  laboured  to  avoid. 

Duke  of  Richmond  acknowledged  that  he  was  naturally 
warm,  and  had  never  studied  so  much  to  thwart  his  native 
disposition  when  he  thought  he  was  in  the  right.  The  learned 
Lord's  explanation  of  the  word  impertinent^  was  a  clear  proof 
that  the  learned  Lord  himself  saw  plainly,  that  it  admitted  of 
a  double  meaning.  He  acquiesced,  however,  in  the  learned 
Lord's  interpretation,  that  impertinent  sometimes  signified 
not  pertinent  or  applicable,  not  apposite  or  belonging,  and  on 
other  occasions,  according  to  the  general  sensq  of  the  whole 
phrase,  impertinent  meant  rude,  insolent,  or  pert. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  proposed  to  amend  the  question,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  objection  stated,  and  yet  include  in  it  every  thing 
desired  or  proposed.    - 

Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  that  he  did  not  desire  any  noble 
I^rd  to  rise  and  give  himself  the  trouble  of  framing  a  motion 
for  him. 

The  question  was  put  on  his  Grace*s  respective  motions, 
and  carried  without  a  division  or  further  opposition. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  now  rose,  and  moved  for  copies  of  all 
memorials,  reports,  &c.  received  at  the  admiralty,  from  the 
commissioners,  directors,  and  deputy  governor,  since  the  year 
1775,  together  with  a  list  of  the  several  officers  belonging  to 
the  hospital,  with  the  dates  of  their  several  appointments. 
Ordered.  .  • 

'  Adjourned  to  the  i8th. 

February  18. 

Order  of  the  day  for  the ,  commitment  of  the,  Duke  of 
Bolton's  marine  bill.  • 

Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  he  thought  it  would  be 
highly  expedient  to  postpone  the  commitment  for  a  few  days, 
till  the  bill  prepared  in  the  Lower  House  might  be  brought 
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before  them.  There  were  several  amendments  made  in  the 
act  alluded  to  there,  and  it  certainly  would  be  proper  to  wait 
a  little  for  an  inspection  of  them,  that  they  might  adopt  or  re- 
ject, just  as  they  thought  proper.  He  had  been  told,  indeed, 
.  from  respectable  authority,  that-  there  were  none  of  these 
amendments  that  were  likely  to  be  received;  but  yet,  as  the 
reception  of  them  was  possible,  it  would  certainly  be  wise  to 
defer  any  step  that  must  preclude  that  reception,  till  after  their 
contents  had  undergone  a  proper  examination.  He  therefore 
moved,  "  that  the  consideration  of  this  bill  be  put  off  till 
Thursday  se'nnight,  the  25th.'*    . 

Earl  of  Effingham  contended,  that  this  was  shewing  the  ut- 
most indelicacy  towards  the  noble  Duke,  who  had  brought 
in  this  bill.  It  was  attempting  to  make  it  subservient  to 
another  bill,  originating  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  coming 
from  another  quarter.  His  Grace  had  given  very  early  notice 
of  his  intention,  and  this  method  of  taking  his  design  out  of 
his  hands,  by  promoting  a  similar  act  from  a  different  autho- 
rity, could  neither  answer  any  possible  purpose,  nor  did  it 
consist  with  that  decency  and  politeness,  due  to  the  person 
who  made  the  original  motion. 

Duke  of  Richmond^  in  reply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  saidy 
that  he  had  heard  with  astonishment,  a  man  of  his  talents, 
reason  so  lightly  on  the  subject  before  them.  His  Lordship, 
he  said,  argued  in  this  manner :  here  is  a  very  good  bill  be- 
fore us,  a  bill  entirely  unexceptionable;  there  is  another  in 
the  Lower  House,  which  is  not  before  us,  and  which  is  vefjr 
exceptionable ;  but  we  shall  not  give  our  consent  to  that  which 
has  no  defect,  because  there  is  another  extraneous  bill  which. 
abounds  with  defects.  It  was  moreover,  he  said,  unparlia- 
mentary to  recur  to  the  proceedings  of  the  otheT  House.  The 
proceedings  of  that  assembly  were  nothing  to  them.  If  thejr 
did  not  lie  before  them.  His  Grace  farther  remarked,  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  order  of  their  proceedings,  to  introduce 
any  new  motion  till'  the  order  of  the  day  was  dismissed,  and 
therefore  the  consideration  of  the  present  bill  might  be  de- 
ferred^ by  consent,  but  not  otherwise :  for  his  part,  as  there 
was  but  a  thin  assembljii  he  should  be  very  agreeable  if  the 
matter  was  postppned. 

Lord  Chancellor  agreed  to  this,  and  ^aid,  that  alt  he  wished 
for,  was  to  prevent  the  absurdity  of  a  duplicate  act,  an,d  to 
admit  the  pos>ible  opportunity  of  improving  the  one  bill  by 
the  other. 

Earl  of  Ejjmgham  remarked,  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
Duke  of  Bokon'j^  bill  was,  to  give  relief  to  the  members  of 
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future  courts  martial,  and  as  he  understood  another  would 
speedily  be  held,  they  ought  not  to  lose  any  time  in  waiting 
for  a  bill  from  the  commons,  which  had  other  objects  in  view» 
such  as  amending  other  clauses  in  the  old  act,  which  might 
tak;9  up  a  gre^t  deal  of  time. 

Qjike  of  Boltm  was  much  surprised  to  find  any  opposition 
to  proc^e^ing  on  his  bill;  he  had  understood  from  a  noble 
Lord  then,  absent,  that  none  was  intended  to  be  made  in  the 
committed  and  therefore  he  had  not  summoned  the  House* 
He  supported  Lord  Effingham's  idea,  and  added,  he  knew 
the  naval  officers  wanted  no  other  relief  than  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  proposed  by  his  bill,  and  if  they  went  upon  any  other 
plan  of  amending  the  old  act  in  the  other  House,  their  bill 
would  be  lost.  However,  observing  a  thin  House,  he  moved 
to  discharge  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  make  another  forgo- 
ing into  a  committee  upon  it  next  day. 
February  19. 
_  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  Lord  Scarsdaie  in  the  Chair,  on  the  bill  for  amending 
the  act  of  22d  Geo.  IL  relative  to  courts  martial,  which  being 
gone  through  without  a  debate,  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ported. 

Duke  of  Ricbmnd  desired  to  trouble  their  Lordships  with 
a  motion  of  the  utmost  importance  intended  to  have  been 
made,  with  many  others,  by  a  noble  Earl  [Earl  of  Bristol] 
whose  professional  knowledge  made  him  master  of  the  subjects 
to  which  they  related,  but  whose  long  ill  state  of  health  de- 
jprived  him  ofthe  honour  of  attending  the  House.  He  should 
say  nothing  in  explanation  of  the  motions,  but  should  reserve 
his  sentiments  to  the  time  when  the  papers  to  be  called  for  by 
them  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  His  Grace  then  * 
moved,  ^<  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty^ 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  the  proper  offi- 
cers to  lay  before  the  House  a  list  of  the  royal  navy,  as  it  stood 
upon  the  navy-hoard  in  January  1771." 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  that  all  motions  for  papers,  or  on  any 
matter  regarding  himself  as  a  private  individual  member  of 
admi|i|stration,  or  of  the  particular  department  in  which  he 
presided,  he  should  most  readily  acquiesce  in;  but  whenever 
any  motion,  suppo^  to  relate  only  to  himself,  stood  con- 
nected with  jiie  state,  and  the  going  into  it  might  prove  pre- 
judicial to  its  true  interest,,  he  should  strenuously  oppose  it^ 
As  to  the  present  motion  in  itself,  he  saw  no  harm  in  it ;  but 
as  he  imagined  it  was  to  be  followed  by  others,  which  proba- 
bly would  be  df  a  similar  nature,  and  bring  -  the  state  of  the 
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navy  before  the  House,  down  to  the  present  time,  he  should 
certainly  object  to  it,  because  he  thought  this  matter  had  been 
carried  too  far  last  year,  and  had  given  information  to  our 
enemies. 

Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  spoke  to  order,  and  submitted  to 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  whether  this  motion,  standing  as 
it  did  by  itself,  without  any  explanation  of  the  designed  pur- 
port, or  the  object  it  aimed  at,  was  of  such  a  nature  in  point 
of  parliamentary  wisdom,  that  it  ought  to  be  put  at  all.  His 
Lordship  said,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  any  Lord  to  move  for 
papers ;  he  should  make  it  appear  that  he  had  reasons  suflSi* 
cient  to  make  it  competent  with  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  to 
call  for  such  papers.  The  motion  he  considered  as  frivolous, 
tending  to  no  end  of  any  public  benefit  or  utility,  he  should 
therefore  certainly  object  to  it.  * 

His  Lordship  was  up  several  times.  The  principal  argu- 
ments he  made  use  of  were,  that  as  the  House  was  to  address 
his  Majesty  for  the  papers,  and  not  the  particular-  member 
who  made  the  motion,  it  behoved  the  House  to  have  the 
whole  matter  before  them,  that  they  might  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity, importance,  and  expediency  of  calling  for  any  particular 
papers ;  and  he  was  free  to  confess,  that  if  the  motion  made, 
and  those  that  were  to  follow,  had  any  tendencv  to  expose 
the  state  of  the  fleet  to  our  enemies,  he  should  be  against 
them  all.  He  therefore  wished  the  noble  Duke  would  ex- 
plain, with  his  usual  candour,  the  whole  intent  of  the  mo- 
tions in  his  hand.  And  he  begged  their  Lordships  to  consi- 
der that  they  were  not  like  men  cooped  up  in  a  corner  of  a 
cabin  revealing  their  sentiments  only  to  each  other  in  secret, 
but  what  they  said  was  to  be  proclaimed  abroad ;  and  what- 
ever members  of  either  House  of  Parliament  thought  fit  to 
declare  in  their  debates^  would  carry  a  weight  out  of  doors  in 
proportion  to  the  dignity  and  respectable  characters  of  the 
speakers;  on  which  account  he  cautioned  them  not  to  add  to 
the  avowed  dangerous  state  of  the  times,  by  entering  into 
enquiries,  which,  upon  a  presumption  that  there  is  any  mis- 
management, or  any  weakness  in  our  navy  or  government, 
would  only  increase  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  by  reveal- 
ing them;  his  Lordship  also  argued  strongly  against  general 
assertions  being  thrown  out  against  members  of  administra- 
tion being  Peers  of  that  House,  without  having  specific  charges 
ajainst  them,  to  be  supported  with  evidences  of  the  factF. 

Duke  oiGrafhfi  contended  for  the  motion  as  it  stood  sin- 
gly; it  was  sufficient  that  it  was  made  by  a  noble  Duke;  any 
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Peer  had  a  right  to  make  a  motion,  and  it  was  agreeable  to 
parliamentary  usage  to  demand  the  papers  of  public  offices 
without  assigning  the  motive.  The  nation  is  in  critical  cir- 
cumstances 5  the  public  expect  an  enquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  its  rulers,  and  Parliament  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  re- 
gister office,  if  this  privilege  was  to  be  given  up. 

Lord  Camden  spoke  chiefly  to  the  point  of  order,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  journals  of  the  House,  and  to  the  memory  of 
every  Peer  of  old  standing  in  the  House,  whether  it  is  not 
the  constant  usage  of  Parliament  for  individual  members  to 
make  motions  for  papers,  without  entering  iiito  the  intentfon 
of  the  motions,  till  the  papers  were  before  the  House,  and 
some  resolutions  respecting  the  subject  matter  of  them  were 
to  be  deduced  from  them.  In  his  opinion  such  motions  were 
to  be  put,  without  further  question  upon  them,  and  either 
accepted  or  rejected. 

Earl  of  Shclburne  supported  the  same  argument,  but  wished 
the  noble  Duke,  who  made  the  motion,  had  satisfied  the  no- 
ble Lords  on  the  other  side,  that  all  his  motions  tended  to 
some  national  object,  and  were  not  designed  to  convey  any 
information  to  the  enemy ;  for  if  they  were,  he  would  l>e 
the  first  to  put  a  negative  upon  them.  But  he  was  sure  no 
-  such  thing  could  be  meant. 

Lord  Weymouth^  against  the  motion,  contended,  that  expos- 
ing the  state  of  the  navy  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence, 
and  he  saw  no  end  it  was  to  answer. 

Dcike  of  Chandos  said  that  he  had  a  great  respect  for  the  no- 
ble Lords  on  both  sides  the  House,  but  he  thought  the  season 
too  far  advanced  to  be  losing  time  upon  unimportant  papers, 
when  so  much  national  busiiiess,  at  a  most  critical  juncture, 
called  for  their  serious  deliberation  ;  such  as  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  croWn  against  a  potent  enemy,  and  finding  the 
means  of  uniting  in  one  common  cause. 

Duke  of  Richmond  rose  again,  and  having  maintained  the 
importance  of  his  motion,  said  he  would  now  read  the  other 
motions  which  he  intended  to  make,  viz. 

"  That  his  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  the  pro- 
per officers  to  lay  before  the  House,  an  account  of  all  the 
droits  of  the  admiralty  since  che  year  177 1,  with  an  account 
of  their  several  disbursements. 

"  That  his  Majesty  be  graciously  please<J  to  order  the  pror 
per  officers  to  lay  before  the  House,  an  account  of  the  state 
of  the  navy  from  the  year  1751,  to  the  year  1759,  inclu- 
sive, specifying  the  number  each  year. 
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«  That  his  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  the  pro- 
per officers  to  lay  before  this  House  a  list  of  all  the  ships  lofit, 
taken,  or  destroyed,  from  the  year  17  51  to  1759,  as  well 
as  those  from  the  years  1 771  to  1778  inclusive. 

"  That  his  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  the  pro- 
per officers  to  lay  before  the  House  copies  of  instructions  to 
Admiral  Byron  from  the  time  of  his  sailing  last  June  to  his 
first  destined  port," 

These  were  his  several  motions,  and  he  should  insist  upon 
putting  each  separately. 

He  avowed  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  navy,  by  comparison  of  what  it  wsis  at 
the  time  when  the  noble  Earl  came  to  the  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty, upon  the  resignation  of  the  very  great  and  able  ad- 
miral. Lord  Hawke,  who  presided  at  that  board  till  1771* 
The  nation  he  said  had  been  deceived,  and  he  meant  to  ground 
upon  these  papers,,  charges  of  malversation  against  the  noble 
Earl  who  has  been  upwards  of  seven  years  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  King,  the  only  man 
in  the  nation  who  does  not  know  the  real  state  of  his  navy.  • 
If  the  noble  Lords  who  objected  to  his  motion  meant  to  put 
a  negative  upoii  his  motions,. they  would  do  the  rashest  thing 
that  evfer  was  done  in  Parliament,  they  would  btop  an  inquiry 
which  the  nation  expected,  and  God  knows  what  would  be  the 
consequence.  Even  in  the  most  despotic  cpuniries,  when  the 
people's  patience  was  wearied  out  with  repeated  misfortunes 
and  disgraces,  they  found  a  way  to  get  a  Vizir's  head.  He 
defied  them  to  point  out  any  danger  that  could  arise  to  the 
state  from  any  of  his  motions. 

Duke  of  Grafton  said  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  think 
him  disorderly  in  rising  twice,  for  as  the  noble  Duke  had  now 
read  all  his  motions  new  matter  arose  from  them,  otherwise 
he  should  not  have  troubled  their  Lordships  again,  as  he  was 
determined  to  observe  the  rules  of  order  laid  down  by  the  no- 
ble Lord  on  the  woolsack,  who  he  hoped  would  himself  take 
care  to  set  them  the  example  he  so  often  urged.  -This  allud- 
ed to  the  Lord  Chancellor  speaking  several  times  to  the  first 
motion,  before  the  others  were  read.  His  Grace  declared 
that  the  kingdom  could  not  be  rescued  from  impending  dan- 
ger if  those  men  who  had  mismanaged  its  affairs  so  long  were 
not  removed,  and  abler  men  put  in  their  places;  it  therefore 
wa3  absolutely  necessary  to  enquire  into- their  conduct;  and  as 
the  mover  of  the  question  had  not  only  avowed  his  intention, 
but  his  hopes  of  being  able  to  prove  specific  charges  against, 
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one  branch  of  administration,  there  wa.s  an  end  of  the  rights 
of  Parliament  if  such  enquiries  were  to  be  stopped  by  the 
mean  subterfuge  of  pretending  to  say  it  would  expose  our  na- 
val strength  to  the  enemy.  Was  there  a  newspaper  published 
that  did  not  give  an  account  of  the  number  of  ships  put  into 
commission,  with  the  names  of  the  captains  ;  and  did  not  the 
port  lists  from  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  always  announce 
them  ?  In  short,  the  ministry  had  disgusted,  disgraced,  and 
driven  from  the  public  service  our  ablest  and  best  commanders^ 
bv  land  and  sea;  and  now  would  they  be  so  rah  a^  to  go 
home  to  their  families  and  tell  them,  we  have  taken  .\hel(,cr  un-  ^ 
der  the  pitiful  pretext*  of  not  disclosing  our  naval  sei  ength  lo 
the  enenay^  and  have  put  an  effectual  stop  to  all  enquir,  1  co 
our  conduct.  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Peer.  Ir  the 
noble  Lord  knew  himself  to  be  innocent,  let  him  stand  t'oim 
boldly,  and  meet  the  enquiry  like  a  man. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  desired  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  having  disgraced  any  commander,  and  supposing 
Admiral  Keppel  to  be  alluded  to,  said  he  had  done  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  matters  being  carried  to  such  length,  and 
said  it  was  owing  to  a  declaration  of  the  noble  Earl  for  whom 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  made  his  motions  [the  Earl  of  Bristol] 
that  any  court  martial  was  held.  "  My  opinion,"  said  his 
Lordship,  "  was  before  the  trial,  and  is  srill,  that  none  of  the 
biEcers  were  to  blame  in  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July  ;  but 
after  the  declaration,  that  the  commander  in  chief  would  not 
«erve  again  with  the  vice  admiral,  a  trial  was  the  only  me- 
thod of  acquitting  the  admiral ;  the  admiralty  had  no  power 
to  delay  it,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  kindness  to  Admiral 
Keppel  to  order  it  directly  ;  for  his  principal  evidences  were 
upder  sailing  orders,  and  would  have  been  out  of  England,  if 
they  had  not  been  detailed  for  the  trial. 

His  Lordship  being  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  if 
the  House  was  to  understand  that  a  court- martial  was  ordered 
on  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  by  whom  the  charges  were  to  be 
brought,  for  he  itvas  sure  Admiral  Keppel  had  forgiven  him,- 
and  would  not  be  his  accuser,  Lord  Sandwich  replied— ^thd 
admiralty-board  having  found  matter  which  tended  to  crimi- 
nate the  vice  admiral  in. the  minutes  of  the  late  court-martialy 
they  have  given  him  notice  to  prepare  for  his  trial ;  from  the. 
date  of  such  notice,  the  appointment  of  a  couri-niartiai  takes 
place,  though  the  particular  day  is  not  h>i(:d  till  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  trial  begins-  His  Lordship  now  requested  it  ^as  a  fa- 
vour that  uo  Lord  would  oppose   the  motions,  as  he   would 
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not  have  the  idea  go  forth  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  stop  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  his  conduct. 

Duke  oi  Bolton  vindicated  the  ab'sent  Earl  of  Bristol,  and 
said  it  was  unfair  to  make  such  an  attack  on  his  character, 
which  he  should  be.  told  of,  and  he  did  not  doubt  he  would 
some  day  or  other  complain  of  it  in  his  place.  It  was  well 
known  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser^  by  his  letter  in  a  public  news- 
paper, had  first  .^et  the  nation  in  a. ferment,  and  then  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  without  any  deliberation  or  consulta- 
tion, partially  brought  the  commander  in  chief  to  trial,  a^d 
not  the  vice  admiral. 

Duke  of  RichmGnd  Was  severe  on  Ldrd  Sandwich,  for  de- 
claring that  he  thought  none  of  the  officers  were  to  blame,  in 
the  very  same  breath  that  he  had  mentioned  the  mode  of  or- 
dering a  court  martial  on  Sir  Hugh  Palliscr  ;  his  Grace  said, 
this  was  passing  a  judgment  of  acquittal  of  Sir  Hugh  before 
the  trial,  and  contradicting  the  resolutions  of  the  late  court- 
martial;  the  depositions  of  several  witnesses  who  had  charged 
Sir  Hugh  with  disobedience  of  orders,  and  the  votes  of  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  Admiral  KeppeK 

Motion  agreed  to.     Adjourned  to  the  22d. 
February  22. 

No  debate. 

February  23. 

Passed  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  marine  bill. 

The  following  paper  was  delivered  this  day  at  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

AT  a  time  when  we  are  threatened  with  war  in  so  many 
dift'erent  quarters,  and  the  low  price  of  the  funds  marks  but 
too  plainly  the  bad  state  of  our  credit,  ministers  are  thinking 
of  nothing,  with  regard  to  our  finances,  but  new  taxes.  Now 
I  would  h;ive  every  gentleman  turn  his  thoughts  to  a  much 
better  resource,  the  taithful  and  frugal  application  of  the  mo- 
ney arising  from  the  old  ones. 

Whether  we  consider  the  safety,  the  glory,  or  the  com- 
merce of  our  country,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  the  British  na- 
vy has  always  been  a  favourite  object  of  the  attention  of  a 
British  parlianient :  the  readiness,  however,  with  which  all 
demandi;  for  that  service  have  been  complied  with,  seems  to 
have  emboldened  government  to  encrease  in  those  demands, 
beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation ;  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  misapplication,  which  caused  some  late  attempts  in 
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pai'l lament  to  enquire  into  the  expenditure  of  public  money, 
is  almost  changed  into  certainty,  by  observing  the  conduct  of 
ministers,  in  opposing,  or  evading  such  etiquiry. 

Very  certain  it  is,  that  of  all  the  public  supplies,  none  af- 
ford such  opportunity  for  plunder  and  embezzlement  as  those 
for  the  navy  5  on  which  account  i*  may  be  worth  the  while 
'  of  all  persons  in  general,  and  of  members  of  parliament  in 
particular,  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to 'the  management  of 
them.  For  the  use  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  mode 
of  making- up  the  naval  estimates,  the  following  brief  descrip- 
tion is  drawn. 

When  the  number  of  seamen  necessary  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year  is  determined,  the  committee  of  supply  vote 
the  sum  of  jX  per  man  per  month,  making  52I.  a  year  for  wa- 
ges, victual  and  ordnance  for  sea  service :  now  as  half  that 
sum  is  about  the  expence  of  wages  and  victual  for  the  men, 
the  remainder  is  certainly  either  out  of  all  reason  in  peace,  or 
vastly  short  in  war.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  fair  medium,  the 
savings  ought  to  be  brought  to  account  in  peace,  and  the  ex- 
cess charged  in  war,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case:  on 
the  contrary,  when  only  20,000  seamen  are  voted,  half  a  mil- 
lion is  left  to  a  vague  account,  that  is  the  ministers  employ  it 
as  they  think  proper,  and  not  under  the  strict  limitation  and 
disposition  of  parliament,  as  they  ought  to  do. 

The  next  thing  is  the  ordinary  estimate  of  the  navy^  which 
contains  salaries  to  the  admiralty  and  navy-boards,  charge  of 
the  dock-yards,  half  pay  to  the  officers,  and  other  articles,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  table.  .  i  he  only  observation  here 
necessary,  on  that  estimate,  is,  that  the  navy  not  being  now 
stronger  in  proportion  than  in  many  former  periods,  when 
the  expence  was  less,  is  a  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  all 
the  mone^  is  not  applied  to  the  best  advantage,  until  we  are 
by  fair  accounts  convinced  of  the  contrary :  and  the  refusing 
any  account  that  is  afked  for,  must,  in  the  mind  of  all  reason- 
able men,  eucrease  the  suspicion. 

There  is  another  estimate  given  every  year  in  the  follow- 
ing form ; 


An 
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An  Eatimate  of  the  Charge  of  what  may  he  necessary  for  the  Building,  Re- 
'   building,and  Repairs  of  Ships  of  War  in  his  Majesty's  and  Merchants*  Yards, 
and  other  JBxtra  Works,  over  and  above  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  upon 
the  Heads  of  Wear  and  Tear,  and  Ordinary,  in  the  Year  1772. 
*  Navy  Office,30  th  Jan.  1772. 

Charge  of  thfir 
Time,  ivhen  may  he       \Hulhf  ■   R!^" 


I  Piace 


Ports- 
mouth 


Sh/fi's 
^  \  Names. 
Dragon 
Prefton 


Nature  of 

the 

Repair. 


Middling 
Small 


'  Yards.  Stores 


In  hand| December  next  70col;[54781. 
In  hand  j  December  ntxtj 35^0114104 1, 


Tota/, 


12478!. 
7604L 


In  this  manner  the  estimate  runs  on,  to  the  amount  perhaps 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  seemingly,  with 
great  accuracy;  but  how  must  any  man  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  very  individual  Dragon,  reported  to  Parliament  to  be 
a£fuaUy  in  hand^  and  to  be  completed  by  a  certain  time,  with  so 
nice  a  calculation  for  her  stores,  had  never  been  touched,  or 
intended  to  be  touched,  but  was  merely  made  the  vehicle  for 
a  demand  of  money  !  Nor  does  the  evil  end  here;  for  though 
it  is  declared  by  parliament  that  money  should  only  be  applied 
to  the  service  for  which  it  is  voted,  and  consequently  altering 
the  disposal  is  of  itself  liable  to  censure;  yet  when  ministers 
not  only  confess  they  have  changed  thetiisposition  of  the  pub- 
lic money,  but  when  called  on  to  give  an  account  how  they 
have  expended  it,  if  they  not  only  oppose  the  giving  such  ac- 
count, but  persuade  a  majority  of  either  house,  to  be  so  com- 
plaisant as  to  support  them  in  the  refusal,  it  is  time  to  enquire 
whether  that  majority  acted  on  an  assured  belief  of  the  inte- 
grity of  ministers,  or  whetlier  any  considerable  number  among 
them,  by  any  pensions,  places,  expectancies,  or  other  depen- 
dence, were  or  were  not  parties.  If  there  is  any  reason  to 
suspect  the  latter,  it  is  time  for  all  persons  who  have  any  thing 
to  lose,  to  begin  seriously  to  think  of  public  accounts,  and  to 
resolve  on  expasing  at  least,  if  they  can  do  no  more,  the  shame* 
fill  waste  in  every  department,  which  has  caused  such  a  dis- 
tressing burden  on  all  persons  of  small  and  even  middling  for- 
ttmeSy  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  in  office  a  set  of  men 
whose  only  weight  aad  influence  in  the  community  is  by  the 
corrupt  dependence  thus  created. 

When  the  writer  first  heard  of  an  office  giving  in  an  account 
so  fair  and  accurate  to  all  appearance,  but  which  was  confes- 
sed to  be  in  reality  only  fictitious,  imd  that  precedent  and  long, 
custom  h»d  established  such  a  dangerous  opening  to  fraud,  he 
was  led  tp  make  some  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  these  esti- 
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mates,  and  much  surprised  at  being  told,  that  so  fsur  from 
there  being  any  length  of  time  to  give  a  sort  of  prescription  to 
the  form  and  mode  of  them,  that  the  fil-st  ever  given  to  par- 
liament was  for  the  year  175 1,  and  that  It  was  thought  on  as 
the  best  way  to  avoid  what  had  till  that  time  been  customary, 
the  p  ranting  so  large  a  sum  as  was  required  for  buifding  and 
repairing  the  fleet,  in  one  vague  vote,  to  be  applied  entirely 
at  the  discretion  of  ministers.  To  this  purpose  the  house  of 
commons  addressed  the  king,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
J750,  that  they  might  have  a  particular  estimate  before  they 
voted  the  money :  so  that  if  the  first  estimate  at  least  was  not 
really  a  fair  one,  it  was  a  pretty  bold  stroke  of  office.  When 
this  fellacious  mode  was  first  adopted,  may  not  be  easily  pro- 
ved j  but  it  now  stands  confessed,  and  the  public  must  think 
what  they  can  about  it. 

Besides  all  this,  the  navy  every  year  adds  to  the  debt  a 
large  sum,  which  is  expected  to  ht  provided  for  with  as  little 
enquiry  as  the  rest. 

ExtraSl  from  the  Commons*  Address ^  May  31,  17 II, 


*^— — In  examining  into  the  state  of  the  war,  and 

looking  back  for  the  beginning  of  it,  w^  find,  that  in  several 
years  the  service  has  b^n  enlarged,  and  the  charge  of  it  in- 
creased, beyond  the  bounds  prescribed,  and  the  annual  sup- 
plies granted  by  parliament.  To  this  new  and  illegal  prac- 
tice w?  must,  in  great  measure,  ascribe  the  rise  and  growth  of 
the  heavy  debts  that  lie  upon  the  nation  :  nor  does  the  conse- 
quence of  it  end  there ;  for  we  must  also  represent  it  to 
your  Majesty,  as  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  rights  of  par- 
liament. The  commons  must  ever  assert  it  as  their  sole  and 
undoubted  privilege,  to  grant  money,  and  to  adjust  and  limit 
the  proportions  of  it;  and  whert  your  Majesty  has  recom- 
mended  to  them  to  consider  of  supplies,  and  they  have  delibe- 
rated upon  the  several  estimates  for  the  annual  services,  and 
considered  and  determined  what  the  nation  is  able  to  beari 
their  privileges  would  be  very  vain  and  ineffeSfualy  if  aftsr  thi^ 
respective  sums  are  stated  and  granted^  those  through  whose  hands 
the  disposition  of  them  passes^  are  allowed  in  any  measure  to  alter 
and  enlarge  them. 

'*  This  is  an  attempt  which  very  little  differs  from  levy- 
ing    MOKIEV    WITHOUT    CONSENT  OF  PARLIAMENT,    aS 

will  appear  to  your  Majesty  from  this  one  consideratk)n ; 
that  a  charge  of  that  kind  once  incurred,  and  laid  as  a  debt 
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upon  the  navy,  or  any  other  public  office,  is  so  &r  binding 
upon  parliament,  that  how  little  soever  they  approve  ot  the 
means  by  which  it  was  contrafied,  yet  the  public  credit  being 
pawned,  the  commons  cannot,  without  the  ruin  of  that,  re- 
fuse to  provide  for  it/' 

A  little  after,  it  goes  on, 

*'  •= With  regard  to  the  debts  of  the  navy,  we 

find  one  great  discouragement  and  hurdeny  which  that  part  of  the  * 
service  has  lain  under,  has  been  from  a  liberty  that  has  been 
usedy  of  diverting  several  sums  issued  to  that  service,  and  trans- 
ferring them  to  other  purposes." 

The  address  is  all  worth  the  attention  of  members  of  par- 
liament, and  indeed  the  public  in  general,  as  it  shews  many 
other  abuses,  and  particularly  that  great  one,  of  leaving  money 
unaccounted  for  in  the  hands  of  receivers, 

JDMIRALTr  INSTRUCTIONS. 

At  Whitehall,  13th  June,  1763. 

By  His  Majesty  in  Council. 

THERE  being  this  day  proposed  to  his  Majesty's  council 
a  draught  of  instructions  for  ascertaining  the  duty  of  the  lord 
high  admiral  of  England,  the  same  were  read  and  approved 
of,  in  the  form  following. 

**  That  the  lord  high  admiral  be  able  at  all  times  to  give 
iis  Majesty  a  perfcft  account  of  the  state  of  his  navy,  rela- 
ting to  the  condition  both  of  his  ships  and  yards,  with  the 
stores  remaining,  persons  employed,  and  services  to  be  per- 
formed therein ;  and  in  order  thereto,  to  see  that  all  officers 
intrusted  with  the  providing,  receiving,  issuing  or  expending 
of  stores  or  monies,  the  impressing  or  otherwise  procuring, 
entering,  mustering,  employing,  or  discharging  of  men,  the 
estimating,  performing  or  accounting,  for  any  work  or  ser- 
vice to  be  done  by  themselves,  or  others  under  them,  do  with 
all  diligence,  faithfulness,  and  good  husbandry,  perform  their 
respective  duties  in  the  execution  of  all  commands  they 
shall  receive  from  his  Majesty^  or  himself  as  lord  high  ad- 
miral. 

And  for  the  better  enabling  him  effectually  to  do  the  same, 
he  is,  once  at  least  in  tvciy  month,  and  oftener  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's service  shall  require,  to  visit  and  set  with  the  principal, 
officer^  and  commissioners  of  bi^  Majesty's  navy,  at  their 
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public  places  and  times  of  meeting,  thereby  to  inform  himself 
in  the  method  of  their  proceedings,  and  moreover  to  de*- 
mand  and  receive  from  each  of  them  weekly,  an  account  in 
writing  of  all  matters  relating  to  their  respective  charges^ 
by  which  the  state  of  each  branch  of  the  said  Qffice,  and  his 
Majesty's  works  respectively  depending  thereon,  may  be  at 
all  times  distinctly  known,  and  the  lord  high  admiral  thereby 
enabled  to  inform  his  Majesty,  and  otherwise  issue  such  or*» 
ders  relative  thereto  as  may  best  conduce  to  the  advancement 
of  any  service  either  in  doing  or  commanded  by  his  Majesty 
to  be  done  therein. 

For  the  more  regular  and  effectual  proceeding  on  which  ser- 
vices,  he  is  to  cause  an  estimate  to  be  prepared  by  the  comp- 
troller of  the  navy,  signed  by  three  or  more  of  the  principal 
officers  and  commissioners  (whereof  the  treasurer  to  be  one) 
of  the  charge  of  each  work  and  service  to  be  done,  before  he 
issue  any  order  for  the  doing  thereof;  which  estimate  being 
then  signed  by  himself,  he  is,  with  the  said  treasurer,  to  pre- 
sent to  his  Majesty,  and  the  same  being  by  him  approved,  to 
assist  the  said  treasurer  in  all  his  solicitations  with  his  Majesty 
and  the  lord  high  treasurer,  for  the  obtaining  seasonable  and 
sufficient  supplies  of  money,  for  enabling  the  officers  of  the 
navy  to  proceed  to,  and  duly  carry  on,  each  service  required 
for  them. 

For  the  more  regular  disposing  of  which  monies  when  r©- 
ceivedf  and  the  necessary  credit  of  his  Majesty's  service  de- 
pending theteon,  he  is  no  wise  to  direct  or  permit  the  princi- 
pal officers  and  commissioners  of  the  navy  to  apply  any  part 
thereof  to  any  other  use  than  what  it  was  originally  assigned 
to,  or  paid  in  any  other  method  or  course  than  what  is  already 
or  hereafter  shall  be  to  that  purpote  established  by  his  Ma- 
jesty in  council.  Nor  is  he,  without  order  from  his  Majesty, 
to  comniand  or  allow  the  principal  officers  and  commissioners 
of  the  navy,  commanders,  or  any  other  inferior  officers  or 
persons  employed  therein,  to  do  any  work  or  thing  on  which 
the  use  or  expence  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  houses, 
stores  or  treasure,  doth  or  may  depend,  contrary  to  the 
knbwn  and  allowed  practice  and  precedent  of  the  navy,  nor 
by  himself  or  his  order  to  make  or  interpose  in  the  making  of 
any  contracts  for  ships,  stores,  or  ought  else  relating  to  the 
service  of  the  navy,  saving  the  coptract  which  shall  'at  any 
time  be  to  be  made,  for  the  victualling  thereof,  the  same 
being  always  to  be  done  by  his  Majesty  at  the  council  board, 
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after  being  first  consulted  on  and  prepared  by  the  lord  treasurer 
and  lord  admiral. 

And  forasmuch  as  the  weal  of  his  Majesty's  navy  in  an 
especial  manner  depends  upon  the  integrity,  diligence,  and 
experience  of  the  officers  intrusted  therein,  he  is  to  use  his 
utmost  circumspection  in  his  choice  of  every  of  the  said  offi- 
cers, and  therein  particularly  to  take  care  that  virtue  be  en- 
couraged, by  the  advancing  of  persons  suitable  to  the  know- 
ledge he  shall  have  of  each  man's\;:deservings  in  his  former 
employments,  either  from  his  own  observation,  or  the  report 
of  the  principal  officers  and  commissioners  of  the  navy,  in 
relation  to  officers  accountable  for  any  stores,  provisions, 
monies,  or  works  within  their  inspection,  or  of  the  flag  of- 
ficers and  commanders  of  the  fleet,  for  the  behaviour  of  those 
at  sea,  serving  under  them,  and  that  no  commission  be  grant- 
ed by  him  on  shore,  to  any  commander,  without  the  privity 
and  approval  of  his  Majesty  first  had  in  writing  therein. 

Lastly,  he  is  to  take  care  that  in  all  matters  herein  not 
specifted,  he  proceed  in  the  well  governing  of  his  Majesty'^ 
navy,  and  performing  the  whole  duty  of  lord  high  admiral 
of  England,  according  to  the  known  and  allowed  practice 
thereof,  or  the  orders  which  he  shall  from  time  to  time  receive 
from  his  Majesty,  and  to  see  that  a  perfect  and  fair  record  and 
register  be  at  all  times  duly  kept  by  the  secretary  to  the  admi- 
ralty, as  well  as  all  such  his  Majesty's  said  orders,  as  of  all  let- 
ters, orders,  instructions,  estimates,  commtssiom,.  warrants, 
articles  exhibited  to,  and  sentences  passed  in  court-martial, 
journals,  reports  and  certificates  from  the  oflioen  of  the  naivy 
or  others,  passes,  lists  of  fleets,  stations,  convoys,  esta- 
blishments of  wages,  rates  of  ships,  nund>ers  of  men  and 
guns,  rewards,  press-warrants,  protections  and  ail  other  pa- 
pers and  transactions  whatsoever,  whether  at  land  or  sea^ 
within  his  cognizance  as  lord  high  admiral ;  and  that  the 
same  be  methodically  by  the  said  secretary  digested,  and  safe- 
ly laid  up  in  some  certain  and  convenient  place,  to  be  provided 
Md  employed  as  a  standing  office  to  that«  purpose,  there  to 
remain  to  the  use  of  his  Majesty,  and  information  of  all  sue-  . 
ceeding  admirals,  or  any  occasion  of  service  calling  for  the 
same. 

And  it  is  fiirther  ordered,  by  his  Majesty  in  council,  that 
the  said  instructions  be  entered  in  the  council-books,  and  a 
copy  of  them  sent  unto  his  royal  highness  the  lord  high  admi« 
ral  of  England,  to  be  observed  accordingly. 

February 
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s      February  24,  25,  26. 

Adjourned  to  March  i,  2,  and  3. 

No  dcbates.- 

March  4. 

The  Duke  of  J?/VA«^«</ rose,  and  after  confessing  his  ob- 
ligations  to  the  House  for  their  great  condescension,  in  hav- 
ing so  kindly  put  off  the  business  of  the  proposed  enquiry 
into  the  management  of  Greenwich  hospital,  more  than  once, 
on  account  of  his  personal  indisposition,  said,  he  should  hold 
himself  inexcuseable  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  shew  the 
same  attention  to  other  Peers  which  had  been  shewn  to  him- 
self;  he  therefore  begged  leave  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  were  extremely 
indisposed  and  incapable  of  attending;  both  those  noble 
Lords  hat)  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  charge  brought  by  the  late  lieutenant  gover- 
nor  (against  those  whom  he  accused  of  mismanaging  the  hos« 
pital)  and  meant  to  attend  particularly,  and  take  an  active 
part  in  the  enquiry  about  to  be  instituted.  As  they  were  by 
illness  prevented  from  attending,  he  should,  with  the  consent 
©f  the  House,  move  for  the  adjournment  of  the  enquiry  for  a 
webk.     '    'i 

Earl  ofi  Sandwich  said,  he  had  no  other  objection  to  the  en- 
quiry being  postponed,  but  that  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
were  attepding,  and.  he  had  the  proxies  of  several  noble 
Lords^ .  Ifyiiowever^  the  Housexhose  to  adjourn  the  business, 
Jie  would  ^noC  oppose  it;  as  he-. would  be  as  ready  to  shew  re- 
spect to  the  nobfe  Duke,  and  the  noble.  Earl  who  were  indis- 
posed, as  the.  noble  Duke  who  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
enquiry,  or  any  other  person.  . 

The  Duke  V of  Richmmdia  reply  s^d,  that  if  there  were  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  attending,  it  was  not  his  fault; 
he  and  the  other  noble  Lbrds  who  thought  the  enquiry  neces- 
sary had  not  nioved  for  a  great  number  of  witnesses ;  all  that 
they  had  moved  to  be  summoned^  were  about  sixteen  or  se- 
venteen, and  the  remainder  of  an  hundred  (which  he  under- 
stood were  in  waiting)  had  been  moved  for  by  the  noble  Earl, 
for  what  purpose,  he  best  knew.  He  said  farther,  that  he 
wished  to  adjourn  the  enquiry,  not  from  any  motive  or  de* 
sire  to  postpone  a  very  necessary  business,  but  merely  for  the 
reason  which  he  had  already  stated,  viz.  because  that  a  noble 
Duke  and  a  poble  Lord,  who  meant  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  enquiry,  could  not  attend.  With  regard  to  proxies,  which 
the  'first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  had  mentioned,  he  thought, 
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notwithstanding  the  sanction  of  long-established  precedent, 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  urged  again  t  the  custom  of  voting 
by  proxy.  A  custom  which  prima  facie ^  was  absurd,  and 
which  was  not  unfrequentiy  put  in  practice  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  noble  Lords,  who  were  absent,  vote  directly 
contrary  to  their  sentiments.  He  mentioned  various  instances 
to  be  found  on  the  Journals,  of  Lords  proxies  having  been 
given  in  sanction  to  measures  which  they  themselves,  at  a 
subsequent  day,  had  disavowed  any  concurrence  in  5  and 
among  other  cases  of  the  kind,  instanced  the  late  declaration 
of  a  noble  Lord  lately  ambassador  to  a  power  with  whom  we 
were  at  present  in  a  state  of  war  and  hostility.  In  a  late  de- 
bate, that  noble  Lord  had  declared  his  hearty  disapprobation 
of  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-»act ;  whereas  on  referring  to  the 
journals,  it  would  be  found  that  the  noble  Lord's  vote  had 
been  given  by  proxy  for  that  very  measure.  His  Grace 
amplijfied  upon  the  impolicy  of  voting  by  proxy,  and  sat 
down,  wishing  that  Jthe  custom  might  be  abolished. 

Lord  Siormont  rose,  saying,  that  he  was  totally  unprepared, 
and  had  no  idea  of  such  an  attack,  respecting  the  practice  of 
voting  by  proxy.  Whether  that  practice  was  good  or  bad, 
whether  it  tended  to  forward  the  necessary  measures  of  gor 
vernment,  or  not,  was  a  matter  in  which  he  was  no  way 
concerned,  but  he  would  at  any  time  take  part  with  tho  no- 
ble Puke  in  investigating  that  point.  The  practice  was  cer- 
tainly of  long  standing,  and  if  he  at  all  understood  the  na- 
ture of  a  proxy,  it  was  the  giving  any  Lord  in  whose  y^i'sdom 
and  integrity  the  absentii%  Lord  reposed  an  implicit  confi* 
dence,  a  right  to  join  the  absent  Lord's  vote  to  his  own,  up-  ' 
on  every  public  occasion.  It  was  a  trust,  and  as  long  as  it 
was  faithfully  discharged,  like  every  other  trust,  both  the  per- 
son giving  the  power,  and  the  person  holding  it,  discharged 
their  duty  mutually.  At  the  time  that  the  noble  Marquis 
[Marquis  of  Rockingham]  for  whom  he  had  the  highest  re- 
spect, came  into  administration,  he  had  thought  very  respec- 
tably of  his  talents  and  intentions.  He  had  also  thought  in 
the  same  manner  of  the  intentions  and  talents  of  those  who 
came  into  office  wi:h  him.  He  was  at  that  time  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  scene  of  parliamentary  business,  and  he  had 
begged  a  noble  Duke  not  then  in  the  House  [Duke  of  Graf- 
ton] to  do  him  the  honour  to  accept  his  proxy.  He  was  af- 
terwards the  more  confirmed  in  the  propriety  of  his  conduct, 
because  he  had  received  intimation  by  letter,  that  it  was  the 
resolution  of  the  ministry  in  all  cases  and  on  all  occasions,  to 
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maintain  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain. 
He  remembered  the  letter  particularly  well,  because  it  con- 
tained an  intimation  so  perfectly  coincident  with  his  own  sen- 
timents) and  for  that  reason  gave  him  extreme  pleasure.  But 
when  he  found  that  afterwards,  the  thexi  ministers  had  pro- 
ceeded to  repeal  the  stamp-act,  he  did  not  hold  himself  bound 
to  espouse  a  measure  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved  j  and 
therefore,  when  on  a  late  occasion  he  had  been  suddenly  call-  - 
ed  upon  by  a  noble  Duke  to  give  an  answer  respecting  his 
own  conduct,  he  had  said,  that  he  did  not  consent  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  stamp  act,  and  he  conceived  that  he  was  perfectly 
warranted  in  such  a 'declaration. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  rose  again,  and  declared,  that 
when  he  was  speaking  of  proxies,  he  little  imagined  he 
should  occasion  so  fine  a  declamation  as  the  House  had  been 
favoured  with  by  the  noble  Viscount  who  spoke  last.  The 
noble  Viscount  complained  of  his  having  attacked  him ;  he 
begged  the  noble  V  iscount  to  reconsider  what  he  had  said, 
and  he  would  see  that  he  made  no  attack  whatever,  either  up- 
on him,  or  any  other  person.  From  what  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  had  said  respecting  proxies,  he  had  spoken  of 
the  bad  custom  of  voting  by  proxy.  By  way  of  illustrating 
his  arguments,  he  had  adverted  to  the  last  instance  of  thb 
kind,  that  of  the  noble  Viscount,  whose  proxy  had  been 
given  for  the  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  although  he  himself 
had  since  declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  measure.  Every 
word  the  noble  Viscount  had  now  said,  his  Grace  cdntendea> 
was  a  corroboration  of  what  he  had  asserted  in  his  reply  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty*  It 
proved  the  inconvenience  of  admitting  proxies  as  votes,  and 
beyond  contradiction  manifested,  that  noble  Lords  proxies 
might  be  given  in  support  of  measures  which  they  heartily 
disapproved. 

Earl  of  Radnor  said,  he  had  often  wished  the  custom  of 
voting  by  proxy  to  come  under  the  consideration  of  their 
Lordships.  Before  he  was  a  member  of  the  House,  he  de^ 
Glared,  he  had  seen  frequent  instances  of  the  custom's  having 
been  grossly  abused,  and  particularly  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  following  proxies  were  given  in  upon  the  same  division, 
and  in  favour  of  government ;  Lord  Cathcart,  then  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Pertersburgh -,  Lord  Viscount  Stormont, 
then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Vienna;  Lord  Harcourt, 
then  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Paris  ;  Lord  Botetourt,  then 
governor  of  Virginia,  where  he  resided. 
Vol.  Xin.  L  The 
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The  enquiry  into  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
was,  by  consent,  adjourned  for  a  week. 

Duke  of  Manchester  rose,  and  said,  that  as  the  House  was 
pretty  full,  and  there  was  no  particular  business  before  their 
Lordships,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  a 
matter  which  he  wished  much  to  have  their  Lordship's  opi- 
nion upon.  The  House  of  Commons,  his  Grace  oteerved, 
were  on  every  occasion  exceedingly  civil  to  the  members  of 
that  House,  accommodating  them,  whenever  they  chose  to 
hear  their  debates,  with  the  best  seats  in  their  House.  He 
thought  therefore  it  was  incumbent  on  their  Lordships  to 
shew  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  some  civility 
in  return ;  what  struck  him  as  proper,  and  what  he  wished, 
was,  that  they  might  be  admitted  between  the  throne  and  the 
woolsack,  as  had  been  customary  in  former  times  ;  and  that 
the  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  might  not  be  inconveni- 
enced, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  easiest  ifiethod  of  accommo- 
dating the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
preventing  their  pressing  too  forward,  would  be  to  erect  a  bar 
across  that  part  of  the  House. 

Several  Lords  called  out,  "  Move  for  a  bar." 
Lord  Vise.  Weymouth  rose,  and  after  declaring  that  no  Lord 
in  that  House  was  more  desirous  than  he  was,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  other  House  of  Parliament  should  be  accom- 
modated as  conveniently  as  possible,  said,  the  question  the 
noble  Duke  had  adverted  to,  was  a  question,  which,  for  many 
reasons,  he  thought  should  not  be  agitated.  He  reminded 
the  noble  Duke,  that  the  standing  order  of  the  House  was 
directly  against  the  admission  of  any  strangers,  but'  that  by 
connivance,  and  what  he  considered  as  a  very  proper  conni- 
vance, strangers  were  daily  admitted.  With  regard  to  that 
part  of  the  House  between  the  throne  and  the  woolsack,  it 
was  well  known  that  Peers'  sons,'  Peers'  brothers,  and  in  fact 
^v^ry  person  any  way  related  to  a  Peer  had  admission.  He 
saw  therefore  no  necessity  for  the  noble  Duke's  making  a  mo- 
tion, the  essence  and  meaning  of  which  was  at  present  com- 
plied with.  He  further  said,  that  he  well  remembered-the  time 
when  crouds  of  strangers  were  permitted  to  stand  near  the 
throne ;  and  it  was  then  found  extremely  disagreeable ;  that 
the  House  proved  most  suftbcatingly  hot,  and  every  Peer  that 
day  was  most  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  matter  so  very  of- 
fensive and  so  very  inconvenient.  The  Viscount  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  \i  the  question  were  put  upon  it,  most 
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certainly,  as  it  militated  against  the  standing  order  of  the 
House,  it  must  be  divided  upon,  and  he  should,  for  the  reasons 
he  had  assigned  (although  he  wished  to  wink  at  the  admission 
of  strangers)  hold  himself  bound  to  give  it  a  negative. 

Duke  of  Manchester  replied,  that  the  motion  might  be  ac« 
ceded  to  without  being  attended  with  any  possible  inconve- 
nience. Among  other  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  it,  he  in- 
stanced the  having  once  asked  leave  for-  his  own  brother  to 
be  admitted  to  hear  the  debates,  and  to  stand  near  the  throne, 
but  he  could  not  obtain  the  &vour.  He  said,  he  had  mention* 
ed  this  to  several  Lords  at  the  time,  and  probably  it  might  be 
in  the  recollection  of  some  noble  Lords  Wfto  were  then  pre- 
sent. Whenever  their  Lordships  chose  to  form  the  House 
into  a  secret  committee,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  lock 
their  doors,  and  proceed  to  deliberate  and  debate  in  private ; 
in  any  point  of  view  he  did  not  see  that  his  motion  could  be 
followed  by  disagreeable  consequences  of  any  kind;  he  added, 
that  it  was  sufeiy  tio  ill  recommendation  of  it  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  it  was  founded  on  grounds  of  warrantable  and  necesf 
sary  politeness.  His  Grace  read  his  motion,  and  delivered  it 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  To  put  up  a  bar  between  the  throne 
and  the  woolsack." 

Earl  oi  Derby  declared,  that  the  motion  met  with  his  hearty 
concurrence ;  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  House  were  re- 
markably civil  to  any  Peer  who  chose  to  visit  them,  and  that 
the  House  in  return,  by  their  late  conduct  respecting  the  dis- 
charge of  the  order  tor  the  erection  of  a  gallery,  had  treated  the 
other  House  with  great  rudeness  and  incivility.      ^ 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  put 
the  question  upon  a  motion  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  stand- 
ing order  of  the  House.  That  the  strangers  might  by  conni- 
vance, as  at  present,  be  permitted  to  hear  the  debates,  but  that 
as  long  as  he  continued  speaker  of  the  House,  it  was  his  duty  to 
stand  up  as  often  as  a  motion  directly  repugnant  to  a  standing 
order  of  the  House  was  offered,  and  to  inform  their  Lord- 
ships, that  it  was  contradictory  to  the  order  on  their  journals, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  put.  The  present  motion, 
even  were  it  not  so  circumstanced,  would,  his  Lordship  de- 
clared, be  attended  with  very  great  inconvenience  if  it  were 
put  and  carried.  The  noble  Duke,  and  every  Lord  who  had 
spoken  relative  to  the  motion,  had  rested  their  arguments  al- 
together on  a  wish  to  shew  some  particular  civility  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  other  House,  in  return  for  the  civility  they 
had  experienced  at  the  other  House :  if  the  case  really  rested 
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en  that  point,  it  was  an  extremely  easy  thing  to  meet  the  no- 
ble Duke^s  wishes  without  acc^ing  to  the  present  motion. 
Let  orders  be  given  to  the  door-keepers  strictly  to  observe 
that  no  pcrspn  passed  them,  or  came  in  below  the  bar  but 
members  of  Parliament.  Under  that  restriction  the  gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  much  better  ac^- 
commodatcd  below  the  bar  than  if  they  were  crouded  be- 
tween the  throne  and  a  rail.  It  would  also  be  a  much  hand- 
somer compliment,  and  a  greater  mark  of  distinction  to  se- 
parate them  >  from  people  of  different  descriptions,  and  to 
leave  them  the  whole  space  below  the  bar.  His  Lordship 
added,  that  if  the^Iouse  thought  proper  to  adopt  this  mode, 
he  would  answer  for  the  door-keepers  doing  their  duty,  and 
for  the  regulation  being  strictly  complied  with  ;  but  he  beg- 
ged the  noble  Duke  to  consider,  that  urging  his  motion  would 
be  urging  a  matter  contrary  to  the  standing  order  of  the 
House,  now  upon  the  journals. 

Duke  of  Manchester  said,  though  he  had  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  knowledge  of  law,  and 
the  practice  of  the  courts  of  justice,  he  could  not  very  easily 
give  up  his  acquaintance  with  the  parliamentary  forms  and 
orders  of  that  House,  in  which  he  had  sat  for  many  years,  to 
any  man  living.  His  motion  did  not  militate  in  any  shape 
whatever  against  the  standing  order  on  the  journals.  Let  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  attend  to  the  words  of  his  motion ; 
it  was  merely  to  order  that  a  bar  be  erected  between  the  throne 
and  the  woolsack  j  it  left  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  their 
Lordships  what  use  to  make  of  the  bar. 

Lord  Tozvnshend  szid^  he  wished  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Commons  only  were  admitted. 

A  debate  upon  the  point  of  order  whether  any  noble  Loni 
could  withdraw  his  motion  after  he  had  delivered  it  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  here  took  place.     At  length  it  was  settled^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Manchester  withdrew  his  motion, 
March  5. 

No  debate.     Adjourned  to  the  8th. 
M^trch  8. 

No  debate. 

March  9. 

Earl  of 'Sandwich  said,  several  motions  having  been  made 
for  papers,  &c.  -relative  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  he  must  beg 
leave  to  explain  why  some  of  the  papers  which  had  been  or- 
dered, had  not  been  presented  5  in  particular,  why  the  mi- 
nutes pf  the  council  since  the  year  1774,  had  not  been  laid 
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upon  the  table.  It  arose,  His  Lordship  said,  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  order  of  the  House  by  the  officers  at  Green- 
wich Hospital,  from  whence,  and  not  from  the  admiralty- 
office,  the  minutes  must  come.  It  was  intended  that  on  the 
day  of  enquiry  a  clerk  should  attend  with  the  books,  of  the 
minutes,  m  order  that  occasional  reference  might  be  made  to 
them  when  necessary,  or  when  any  noble  Lord  thought  pro- 
per, and  it  was  hoped  that  this  mode  of  producing  the  mi-* 
nutes  would  have  proved  satisfactory,  because  that  they  were 
extremely  voluminous,  making  upwards  of  thirteen  volumes 
in  folio,  and  consequently  the  copying  of  them  would  be  a 
work  of  infinite  labour,  and  a  work  of  great  time. 

Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  a  clerk's  producing  them  in  the  manner  the  noble  Earl 
had  stated ;  he  rose  only  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  ridicule 
he  should  have  merited,  if  he  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
have  moved  that  thirteen  volumes  in  folio  might  be  copied  ; 
he  had  not  at  present  either  leisure  or  inclination  to  peruse  so 
voluminous  a  work,  and  in  fact  it  was  only  particular  parts 
of  those  minutes  which  there  would  be  occasion  to  refer  to. 
He  begged  therefore  the  House  to  recollect,  that  it  was  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  who  had  mpved 
for  those  thirteen  volumes  in  folio,  and  not  him.  He  was 
moving  only,  on  a  prior  occasion,  for  such  particular  papers 
as  were  immediately  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  enquiry, 
when  the  noble  Earl  in  office  had  got  up  and  said,  that  he 
had  prepared  a  sweeping  motion,  which  extended  to  every 
paper,  and  every  minute,  which  he  could  possibly  want  or 
ask  for,  and  in  that  sweeping  motion  was  comprehended  the 
voluminous  work  which  the  noble  Karl  now  alluded  to,  the 
^irteen  volumes  in  folio.  Having  said  this,  the  Duice  added, 
he  should  take  the  present  opportunity  of  moving  for  a  few 
other  papers,  which  Were  essentially  important  to  the  enquiry. 
His  Grace  then  moved, 

That  the  proper  officer  do  lay  before  this  House  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  14th  of  August,  1775,  from  Captain  Baillie 
to  Mr.  Stephens. 

Also,  A  copy  of  a  letter  dated  the  28th  of  August,  1775, 
to  Mr.  Stephens,  inclosing  an  order  of  council. 

Also,  Copies  of  letters  on  the  17th  and  i8th  of  April 
1776,  to  the  committee  of  enquiry. 

And  also,  A  copy  of  a  letter  dated  17th  of  August,  1778, 
to  the  general  court. 
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His  Grace  at  the  same  time  moved  for  the  copies  of  two 
letters  of  different  dates  from  Captain  Baillie  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  rose,  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  an- 
swer to  the  House  for  the  production  of  any  private  letter 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  Captain  Baillie.  The 
proper  mode  of  correspondence  with  the  admiralty-office,  it 
was  well  known,  was  with  Mr,  Stephens,  the  secretary. 
That  whenever,  from  the  writer's  want  of  knowledge  of  this 
established  rule,  letters  were  directed  to  him  personalty,  which 
were  really  of  a  public  nature,  and  referred  to  matters  cog- 
nizable by  the  office,  he  always  invariably  sent  such  letters 
immediately  to  the  secretary,  for  him  to  produce  at  the  next 
board.  That  he  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to  every 
thing  which  had  passed  between  Captain  Baillie  and  him  being 
made  public ;  neither  should  he  be  sorry  if  every  letter  and 
every  note  between  them  were  pasted  up  at  Charing-cross  ; 
*  he  was  sure  he  should  derive  no  honour  from  them  ;  and  as 
to  that  honour  Captain  Baillie  might  derive,  a  short  time 
would  determine.  He  spoke  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, against  the  motion,  not  from  any  wi^h  to  keep  back  the 
papers  in  question,  fcut  from  his  doubt  that  he  had  them  in 
his  possesion,  and  his  disapproval  of  the  practice  of  calling  for 
private  letters  in  thut  House,  which  he  was  perfectly  autho- 
rivsed  to  say  was  altogether  unwarrantable  by  precedent,  and 
unjustifiable  in  itself. 

Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  that  he  never  would  agree  to 
the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  first  lord  of  the  ailmiralty, 
that  letters  directed  to  him,  and  not  directed  to  the  secretary 
of  the  admiralty,  although  they  related  to  public  business, 
were  private  letters,  and  therefore  not  fit  objects  of  the  atten- 
tion of  that  House.  His  Grace  shewed  that  either  from  an 
idea  of  necessary  secrecy,  from  an  idea  of  the  application 
being  more  effectual,  or  from  other  causes,  a  writer  might  be 
induced  to  address  the  head  of  any  board  rather  than  an  in- 
ferior officer  of  it,  and  he  might  prefer  that  mode  on  account 
of  the  greater  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  wai  to 
write.  Such  letters  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  public 
letters,  and  if  they  were  not  producible,  a  great  deal  of  the 
blame  which  possibly  might  be  found  to  be  due  to  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty  on  the  present  occasion,  or  to  other 
ministers,  in  any  other  case,  might  be  escaped.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  it  was  perfectly  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  his  motion  was  carried  or  not,  for  Captain  Baillie 
would  necessarily  be  examined  at  the  bar  in  the  course  of  the 
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enquiry,  and  he  might  be  questioned  as  to  the  points  on  which 
those  letters  turned  j  he  only  spoke  therefore  in  order  to  ob- 
ject to  the  doctrine  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  that 
the  lioble  Lord  might  not  in  future  have  it  to  say,  that 
the  papers  relative  to  whieh  the  examination  niust  now  go, 
might  have  been  seen  by  the  House^  if  they  had  been  asked 
for  in  a  fair  and  regular  manner. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  that  many  of  the  letters  which  had 
passed  l>etween  him  and  Captain  Baillie,  contained  matters 
highly  improper  for  the  perusal  of  their  Lordships  i  most  of 
them  were  mere  ^letters  of  application  for  favours  respecting 
the  latter.  Letters  in  which  the  captain  had  courted  his 
friendship  and  patronage,  and  had,  in  very  lavish  terms,  prof- 
fered his  services  in  return  for  any  favour  he  would  shew 
him.  In  many  of  them  the  captain  had  offered  him  his  in- 
terest in  Huntingdonshire,  and  promised  to  get  him  a  great 
many  votes.  Captain  Baillie,  from  his  late  publications,  it 
seemed,  had  conceived  a  vast  dislike  to  Huntingdonshire  and 
its  voters;  but  if  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from 
him  were  produced,  it  would  be  found  that  he  had  once  en- 
tertained very  different  sentiments.  In  one  he  remembered 
the  captain  mentioned  a  gentleman  named  Brag,  and  said, 
Mr.  Brag  could  get  him  twenty-seven  votes ;  it  afterwards, 
however,  turned  out  that  Mr.  Brag  could  only  get  two  votes. 
In  short,  the  letters,  many  of  them  were  such  trash,  that  he 
had  thrown  them  behind  his  fire  as  soon  as  he  had  read  them; 
he  farther  said,  that  however  Captain  Baillie  or  any  other 
man  might  imagine  he  was  to  be  won  upon  by  addresses  of 
such  a  nature,  he  was  miserably  mistaken  ;  it  was  his  custom 
always  to  receive  the  writers  with  outward  civility,  but  in 
his  own  mind,  he  held  them  in  great  contempt,  nor  was  any 
favour  to  be  obtained  from  him  in  that  manner.  His  Lord- 
ship again  declared,  that  the  letters  addressed  to  him,  and 
not  the  secretary,,  were  not  liable  to  the  demand  of  any  per- 
son whatever ;  if  applications  upon  public  business  were  so 
made,  they  were  not  made  in  the  proper  mode,  and  he  could 
not  answer  to  the  House  for  producing  his  private  letters. 

.  Duke  o^  Richmond  \n  reply,  said,  that  the  enquiry  about  to 
be  proceeded  upon  was  not  concerning  Huntingdonshire,  or 
Huntingdon  voters,  it  was  of  a  much  more  important  na- 
ture ;  it  was  relative  to  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hos-. 
pital,  and  the  treament  of  the  poor  pensioners.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  had,  in  his  usual  manner, 
endeavoured  to  enter  previously  on  his  defence,  and  to  catch 
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the  passions  of  an  accidental  audience.  He  did  not  know 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  late  lieutenant  governor's  dis- 
mission,  neither  did  he  caxe  ;  but  from  what  the  noble  Lord 
had  said,  «it  possibly  might  turn  out,  that  his  crime  was  his 
not  having  been  aole  to  get  more  than  two  Huntingdonshire 
votes,  where  he  had  promised  twenty-seven j  be  that  as  it. 
might,  he  would  not,  while  he  had  legs  to  stand  upon  in 
that  House,  give  up  the  point,  that  all  letters  received  by 
ministers  on  the  subject  of  public  business,  were  letters  of  a 
public  nature,  and  letters,  for  the  production  of  which  they 
were  responsible,  whenever  either  House  of  Parliament  chose 
to  call  for  them. 

Lord  Dudley  supported  Lord. Sandwich,  and  observed,  that 
every  minister,  it  was  natural  to  imagine,  receiveda  great 
variety  of  letters  so  full  of  trash  and  nonsense,  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  a  single  perusal ;  some  from  madmen,  some  from 
projectors,  and  others  from  weak  men  and  ideots.  That  pos-  . 
sibly  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  had  received 
many,  advising  him  of  a  new  mode  of  manning  the  navy, 
building  ships,  procuring  navy  timber,  &c.  &c.  projects  which 
upon  the  face  of  them  might  appear  too  absurd  to  demand  a 
moment's  notice ;  the  ministers  of  other  departments  might 
have  received  similar  letters  concerning  their  respective  sub- 
jects of  administration.  Would  any  noble  Lord  contend  that 
they  were  responsible  for  the  production  of  such  letters  ? 

Duke  of  Richmond  im\nx.2i\n'^i  his  first  assertion,  and  said, 
he  thought  he  foresaw  the  intention  and  trick  of  refusing  the 
present  letters ;  he  conceived  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty  did  not  refuse  them  from  any  particular  dis- 
inclination to  their  being  seen,  but  that  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion on  a  different  subject,  the  same  excuse  might  be  made, 
and  that  letters  which  had  not  been  written  by  the  secretary 
of  any  ministerial  board,  nor  the  answer  received  by  the  se-» 
cretary  of  any  ministerial  *  board,  might  be  withheld  when 
^ked  for,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  private  letters. 

Upon  the  question's  being  put,  the  two  last  motions  were 
lost  without  a  division. 

The  House  next  went  into  a  committee  upon  the  bill 
(from  the  Commons)  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  relative 
to  courts-martial. 

Duke  of  Bolton  proposed  to  leave  out  certain  words  in  the' 
clause,  which  gave  leave  to  the  court  to  quit  the  place  of 
trial  after  the  hours  of  sitting,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for 
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his  motion,  cpntCAding  that  the  power  was  too  extensive  ; 
that  it  was  not  required  by  the  navy,  and  might  be  greatly 
abused. 

His  Grace  was  answered  by  Lord  Sandwichy  who  read  the 
'  letter  from  the  court-martial  held  on  Admiral  Byng,  com-, 
plaining  of  the  great  inconvenience  of  being  confined,  and 
specifying,  that  though  the  wife  and  child  of  one  of  the  court 
were  dangerously  ill  within  sight  of  the  ship^  that  yet  the 
otficer  was  prevented  from  going  to  see  them. 

The  question,  that  the  words  alluded  to  stand  part  of  the 
clause,  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  the  committee 
went  through  the  bill. 

Duke  of  Manchester  rose,  and  said  he  would  not  have  again 
presumed  to  have  troubled  the  House,  on  the  subject  which 
he  had  so  lately  rendered  the  topic  of  their  debates,  had  he 
not  so  altered  his  intended  motion,  and  so  carefully  framed  • 
it,  that  he  did  not  imagine  any  noble  Lord  would  now  ob- 
ject to  it.  It  was  well  known  that  the  gentlemen  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  treated'  every  one  of  their  Lord- 
ships with  great  respect,  whenever  they  chose  to  hear  their 
debates;  it  was  therefore  incumbent,  and  he  hoped  every 
Lord  would  feel  .that  it  was  incumbent,  upon  that  House,  to 
shew  some  mark  of  civility  and  respect  in  return. 

For  this  reason  he  wished  that  the  motion  which  he  meant 
to  offer  might  meet  with  general  approbation.  He  had  taken, 
his  Grace  said,  particular  care  to  word  it  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  should  not  militate  against  any  one  standing  order  of 
the  House ;  no  objection  therefore  could  be  urged  against 
it. on  that  head.  As,  however,  if  he  read  it  without  say- 
ing a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  its  tendency,  it  might 
receive  the  epithet  of  trifling  from  those  Lords  who  might 
disapprove  of  it  (if  any  such  there  should  appear)  he  would 
just  open  his  meaning  respecting  it.  He  had  seen  several  of 
the  plans  for  altering  the  House  and  erecting  a  gallery, 
-  which  Sir  William  Chambers  had  prepared,  in  consequence 
of  the  order  of  last  year,  and  though  he  did  not  entirely 
appr6v^  of  what  he  had  seen,  they  served  sufficiently  to 
convince  him,  that  a  gallery  for  the  accommodatipn  of  one 
hundred  persons  might  be  erected  in  such  a  manner,  as  nei- 
ther to  heat  the  house  in  warm  weather,  render  it  more 
cool  in  frosty  weather,  nor  be  an  inconvenience  to  their 
Lordships  in  any  shape  whatever.  Though,  for  the  sake  of 
guarding  against  ofiering  their  Lordships  a  disorderly  mo- 
tion. 
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lion  he  had  so  expressed  it,  that  it  went  only  to  a  general 
and  perfectly  harmless  proposition,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
avow  that  his  wish  to  enlarge  the  House  was  not  solely 
confined  to  the  idea  of  accommodating  the  gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  thought  there  were  a  great 
many  persons  of  a  difFerent  description  who  ought  to  be 
admitted.  Many  young  gentlemen  who  might  materially 
benefit  their  education  from  listening  to  the  debates.  Many 
others  who,  though  not  at  present  in  parliament,  might  have 
views  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  other  House,  or  a  chance 
of  arriving  at  a  seat  in  that ;  and  a  great  number  of  others. 
His  Grace  dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  propriety  of  admitting 
strangers  in  general,  of  the  necessity  of  paying,  the  House 
of  Commons  a  particular  compliment,  and  of  the  power 
which  would  still  remain  with  their  Lordships  of  clearing  the 
House  whenever  they  thought  the  admission  of  strangers  im- 
proper, or  whenever,  from  the  turn  of  the  times,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  shut  their  doors,  and  debate  in  secret. 
At  length  he  moved,  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  of  means  to  make  the  House  more  conmiodious  on 
such  days  as  the  doors  were  open." 

The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  woolsack,  and  said,  that  since 
it  was  avowed  that  the  purport  and  intention  of  the  motion 
was  to  go  against  the  standing  order  of  the  House,  though  the 
motion  in  its  expression  was  not  in  the  least  disorderly,  he 
had  much  rather  that  the  avowal  had  been  stated  in  the  mo- 
tion than  omitted.  He  was  exceedingly  willing  to  say,  that 
in  his  private  opinion,  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  admission 
of  the  gt  ntlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  connivance, 
but  as  their  better  accommodation  was  the  only  avowed  ground 
of  the  present  motion,  he  saw  no  reason  or  necessity  whatever 
of  building  a  gallery  or  altering  the  House. 

Earl  of  Derby  supported  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  declaring 
he  felt  an  interest  in  his  motion,  and  although  he  had  the  ut- 
most respect  for  every  thing  which  came  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  he  could  not  agree  with  him 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  in  fact,  he  thought  very  differently. 
He  wished  most  heartily  to  return  the  civility  of.  the  gentle- 
men of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  did  not  see  that  it 
could  be  better  done,  than  by  agreeing  to  the  present  motion  ; 
a  motion  which  he  was  extrenfiely  anxious  to  support,  but 
not  merely  on  that  account ;  because,  greatly  as  he  desired 
to'J)ay  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  particular 
leipect,  he  by  no  means  wished  to  exclude  all  other  strangers 

from 
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from  hcarhig  the  debates ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  the 
whole  public  had  a  right  to  hear  every  thing  that  passed  in 
that  House,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  admitted,  as  6ir  as  was 
consistent  with  the  convenience  of  their  Lordships,  and  as 
long  as  they  preserved  that  decency  of  behaviour  due  to  the 
House.  There  was  scarcely  a  day,  his  Lordship  said,  that 
something  materially  interesting  to  every  man  in  the  country 
did  not  pass  within  those  walls. 

Earl  of  Effingham  took  the  same  side,  and  observed  that 
there  were  days  on  which  their  Lordships  could  not,  if  they 
would,  exQlude  strangers  indiscrirainaiely ;  a  point  which 
ought  to  weigh  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  motion,  for  that 
when  the  members  of  the  other  House  chose  to  come  in  to 
hear  the  causes  and  trials  at  their  Lordships'  bar,  the  bar 
was  so  crowded  with  the  counsel,  the  attorneys,  the  agents, 
the  witnesses,  &c.  that  there  was  not  sufficient  room  for  them 
to  stand.  He  therefore  pressed  the  motion,  and  said  that  the 
gallery  might  be  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  gentlemen 
of  the  Houes  of  Commons,  and  no  other  use,  excepting  only 
on  days  when  the  King  came  to  the  House,  on  which  he 
wished  that  ladies  might  be  admitted  into  it. 

Lord  Towmhend  declared  he  had  no  objection  to  returning 
the  civility  shewn  to  that  House  by  the  other,  and  wished  the 
motion  had  been  confined  to  that  single  idea« 

Duke  of  Manchester  said,  the  ground  of  objection  had 
shifted  greatly  since  last  Thursday  [the  4th.]  It  had  then 
been  the  argument  against  his  motion,  that  the  purpose  of 
it  was  introduced  in  it ;  it  was  now  the  argument  of  objec- 
tion that  it  was  not  introduced  in  it.  His  Grace  mentioned 
the  degree  of  candour  and  civility  due  from,  one  Peer  to 
another,  and  which  had  formerly  always  so  far  prevailed  in 
that  House,  that  when  any  one  Lord  offered  a  motion,  not 
in  itself  pregnant  with  inconvenience,  or  contrary  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  House,  the  motion  v^as  uniformly  acceded  to. 
The  custom  in  modern  times,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  dif-, 
ferent.  Politeness  and  good  manners  had  fallen  at  the  shrine 
of  obstinacy  and  rudeness.  Li  order  to  disprove  this  asser- 
tion, he  hoped  that  noble  Lords  would  have  the  candour 
to  suffer  a  motion  to  pass,  which  was  so  harmless,  and  void 
of  inconvenience  as  the  present.  Let  the  House  recollect  that 
it  determined  nothing,  it  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee, 
in  whom  was  vested  entirely  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
the  House  should  be  enlarged,  or  a  gallery  be  built  or  not. 
His  Grace  observed  that  of  late  it  was  a  constant  practice  to 

throw 
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throw  the  orders  of  the  House  in  the  teeth  of  every  motion 
that  was  offered  to  their  consideration.  He  begged  leave  to 
remind  diose  who  were  so  fond  of  the  practice»  that  there 
were  orders  on  the  journals  so  formed^  that  if  they  were 
complied  with,  it  would  be  morally  impossible  to  go  through 
half  the  business  that  each  day  occurred.  Any  one  Lord  had 
a  right  to  call  for  those  oiders  to  be  read.  Among  others^ 
there  was  one  that  all  bills  be  read  aloud,  word  by  word^  aind 
sentence  by  sentence.  Any  one  Lord  might  object  to  every 
single  sentence,  and  create  a  debate  upon  it. 

The  House  divided.    Contents  22,  Non-contents  42. 
March  10. 

No  debate. 

March  II. 

The  Bishop  of  Landaff  moved,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  preventing  persons  divorced  for  the  crime  of  adultery 
from  marrying  again  with  the  partners  of  their  guilt.  Bill 
ordered  in  unanimously. 

Heads  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond^  Speech y  previous  to  the  House 
going  into  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  Management  rf 
Greenwich  Hospital. 

Motives  Jor  making  this  royal  Establishments 

His  Grace  observed,  that  the  legislature  wisely  foresaw  that 
nothing  would  operate  more  effectually  towards  manning  our 
navy  than  to  hold  out  to  the  seaman,  that  after  he  had  fought 
the  battles  of  his  country,  he  would  be  sure  of  a  comfortable 
retreat  for  life,  when  age,  wounds,  or  infirmities,  no  longer 
permitted  him  to  follow  his  profession.  This  consideration 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to  enter  into  the  service,  it  in-  « 
spired  him  with  alacrity  and  confidence  while  in  ;  it  x^reated 
resolution  to  brave  the  greatest  dangers,  and  bear  the  utmost 
fatigues.  If  he  should  fall,  he  would  fall  gloriously  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  or  in  maintaining  its  interest,  fame, 
and  reputation ;  if  maimed,  otherwise  wounded,  or  rendered 
weak  and  infirm  by  long  and  severe  service,  he  looked  to 
Greenwich  as  his  asylum,  as  his  home  and  final  retreat. 
There  he  looked  for  ease,  quiet,  and  rest  from  his  labours  ; 
there  he  looked  for  a  decent,  comfortable  competence ;  thi- 
ther he  went  to  enjoy  ease  and  tranquillity.  Scarcdy  a 
seaman  in  the  British  navy  but  often  in  the  course  of 
his  life  passed  that  noble  building,  the  sight  of  which  sug- 

•   gestcd 
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gested  the  pleasing  ideas  and  comfortable  prospects  now  enu- 
merated. Such  ideas  formed  one  great  spur  to  exertions  of 
bravery ;  they  promoted  fidelity,  obedience,  and  good  disci- 
pline. In. short,  they  answered  all  the  great  ends  which  the 
Arst  founders  had  in  contemplation.  He  acknowledged  that 
the  very  magnificent  appearance  of  the  building,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  was  not  without  its  allurements  and  effect ; 
but  he  doubted  much,  whether  that  circumstance  was  not 
more  than  balanced  by  the  unnecessary  expence  caused  by 
keeping  the  building  in  repair,  the  salaries  to  officers.  Sec. 
and  while  her  was  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  bethought 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  number  of  pensioners  in  the 
House  were  at  present  about  2200,  and  the  out-pensioners 
upwards  of  500  ;  that  by  the  accounts  laid  before  the  gover- 
nors it  appeared  ^  that  those  maintained  in  the  hospital  stood 
the  nation  in  22l.  los.  per  annum  each,  upon  an  average; 
while  those  out  of  the  hospital  cost  the  nation  only  five,  in 
some  instances  seven  pounds  per  annum.  Here  then,  taking 
the  highest  computation,  it  was  clear  that  the  benefits  of  the 
foundation  might  be  extended  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one ;  that  in  many  respects,  particularly  when  the  superan- 
nuated  seaman  had  a  wife  and  family,  he  would  be  much  bet- 
ter off,  and  more  contented  with  a  pension,  and  that  indeed,  in 
every  instance  almost,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  him, 
to  return  to  his  parish,  and  live  in  his  place  of  nativity  among 
his  friends,  relations,  and  connections.  This  consideration 
was  only  transiently  thrown  out ;  he  observed,  that  it  did  not 
immediately  mix  with  the  matters  which  formed  the  particu- 
lar business  of  the  present  day,  though  it  was  nearly  con- 
nected with  that  general  reformation,  which  the  present  en- 
quiry was  ultimately  expected  to  produce. 

On  the  Abuse  of  Charitable  Foundatlcns  in  general. 

His  Grace  observed,  that  from  the  disposition  of  mankind ; 
the  temptations  which  power  of  t\try  species  held  out ;  the 
negligence  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  trusts 
delegated ;  and  the  means  of  fraud  and  corruption  which  were 
necessarily  put  into  the  hands  of  ingenious  and  unprincipled 
persons,  it  was  well  known  and  universally  acknowledged, 
that  the  revenues  established  or  created  for  the  stated  support  of 
charitable  foundations,  were  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  al- 
ways abused.  Apply  this  observation  to  the  revenues  ap- 
propriated for  the   support  of  Greenwich   Hospital,  and  he 

ventured 
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ventured  to  afErm,  that  the  observation  would  prove  to  be 
true.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood,  to  ;nake  a  direct 
application  to  the  proofs  which  might  come  out  in  the  course 
of  the  enquiry  to  the  extent  they  were  stated  jn  the  complaint 
before  the  House ;  but  generally  that  such  was  the  conse- 
quence of  all  charitable  foundations  supported  by  stated 
revenues.  The  reas6n  was  plain,  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  sec  that  the  ends  of  the  foundation  are  properly  car- 
ried into  execution,  are  ignorant  or  inattentive.  If  they 
know  their  duty,  they  are  negligent  and  do  not  attend  to 
it ;  if  they  do  not  know,  they  cannot  perform  the .  trust 
reposed  in  them.  He  confessed,  that  he  stood  in  the  latter 
predicament ;  for  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  governor^ 
till  Captain  Baillie  addressed  him  in  that  capacity,  and  ac- 
companied his  letter  with  a  pamphlet,  stating  the  various 
abuses  which  had  gradually  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Upon  enquiry  he  found, 
besides  the  members  of  the  naval  and  official  boards,  that 
the  great  officers  of  state,  all  privy  counsellors,  and  several 
other  persons  were  governors  or  directors :  indeed,  he  believed, 
there  was  hardly  a  single  Lord  present  who  was  not  of  the 
number,  nor  a  single  Lord  not  in  office  present  who  knew  any 
thing  of  the' matter.  [Duke  of  Chandos  desired  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  number.]  A  single  exception  proved  more  strong- 
ly what  he  said.  The  noble  Duke  was,  he  presumed,  very  at- 
tentive to  his  duty  ;  he  had  no  right  to  doubt  any  thing  which 
the  noble  Duke  thought  proper  to  assert.  He  could  adduce 
an  unquestionable  proof,  founded  in  experience,  that  cha- 
rities supported  by  settled  revenues  were  subject  to  abuse  and 
malversation,  which  was  that  individuals  and  the  public  were 
always  complaining,  of  them,  while  those  maintained  by  vo- 
luntary contribution  were  free  from  those  objections.  In 
the  former,  the  ends  of  the  charity  were  defeated,  and  the 
revenue  appropriated  to  the  disposal  of  the  officers  and  parti- 
cular persons  entrusted  by  the  constitution  of  the  charity, 
whereas,  those  noble  and  extensive  charities,  the  most  noble 
and  numerous  in  the  world,  which  were  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  in  this  great  city,  were  conducted  with 
ability  and  integrity,  upon  this  clear  operative  ground,  that 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  rendering  them  permanent, 
know,  that  if  any  frauds  or  abuses  should  be  discovered,  they 
would  immediately,  the  support  being  withheld,  fall  to  the 
ground. 

State 
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State  of  the  Revenues  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

His  Grace  said,  that  the  present  nett  revenue  of  the  hospi^ 
tal  amounted  to  between  seventy  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum.  The  rental  of  the  Derwentwater  estate 
was  about  thirty,  the  nett  receipt  at  the  treasury  of  the  hos- 
pital, 24,0001.  The  sixpence  per  man  per  month,  from 
every  seaman  serving  aboard  the  royal  navy,  produced 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  seamen  voted  and  mustered;  in  times  of  peace, 
the  number  was  comparatively  small,  in  war  time  very  great; 
at  present  it  was  about  26,oool.  The  sixpences  paid  by  per- 
sons in  the  merchants'  service,  about  i2,oooL  the  interest  of 
245,0001.  three  per  cent,  consols  7,320!.  His  Grace  stated 
two  or  three  other  smaller  sums,  and  made  the  whole,  in- 
cluding the  grants  from  parliament,  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
70,0001.  per  annuntj  in  time  of  war,  and  about  6o,oool.  in 
time  of  peace.  This,  he  said,  was  a  noble  revenue;  and  if 
faithfully  applied,  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  granted,  was 
fully  equal  to  answer  every  purpose  it  was  intended  to 
effect. 

Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  and  new  Commismn. 

His, Grace  observed,  on  the  terms  of  the  royal  charter, 
the  deviations  from  it  in  the  new  commission,  issued  of  late 
years,  and  the  apparent  intention  of  these  deviations.  Those 
deviations,  he  said,  bore  a  direct  relation  to  the  late  transac- 
tions, and  seem  to  authorise,  in  some  measure,  the  various 
abuses  complained  of  by  -Captain  Baillie,  being  manifestly 
calculated  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  the  admiralty- board. 
The  first  instance  which  appeared  was,  that  the  charter  ex- 
pressedly  provided  that  none  but  seafaring  men,  or  persons 
bred  to  the  sea,  should  hold  any  place  or  office  in  the  hospi- 
tal ;  that  is,  should  be  officers  ;  and  by  a  subsequent  'provi- 
sion, it  is  provided  likewise,  that  none  but  officers  shall  be 
of  the  council.  The  conclusion  was  therefore  self-evident, 
that  none  but  seamen  should  be  of  the  council.  Here  then 
Was  one  of  the  capital  grievances  complained  of  by  Captain 
Baillie,  that  the  officers  of  the  hospital  were  not  seamen,  or 
sea- faring  men;  and  of  course,  that  the  very  council,  who 
decided  on  his  complaints  and  conduct  as  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, were  not  competent  either  to  sit,  hear,  or  determine  on. 

his 
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his  conduct  and  complaints.  The  very  prime  grievance,  he 
had  to  complain  of,  as  lieutenant  governor,  was,  that  land- 
men were  introduced  into  offices,  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  charter;  the  personal  injustice  done  himself, 
was,  that  the  very  men  he  complained  of  were  constituted 
his  judges:  he  did  not  say,  that  the  new  commission  was 
so  worded,  as  to  justify  so  flagrant  an  innovation  and  abuse ; 
but  he  begc^ed  kave  to  remind  their  Lordships,  that  what 
was  clear,  direct,  and  explicit  in  the  charter,  appeared  am- 
biguous and  indefinite  in  the  new  commission.  His  Grace 
pointed  out  several  other  alterations  from  the  old  charter, 
expressly  framed  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  unknown  and 
extraordinary  powers  in  the  admiralty,  or  rather  the  first 
lord,  by  which  the  regulatory  power  of  the  general  court 
was  abridged,  and  that  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  con- 
siderably strengthened  and  increased,  -  . 

Upon  Captain  Bai!/ie*s  Complaint. 

His  Grace  proceeded  to  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr# 
Baillie,  but  in  the  manner  already  stated,  nor  of  the  facts, 
but  as  they  might  present  themselves  to  every  one  of  their 
Lordships'  judgments,  as  well  as  his.  If  true,  they  well  de- 
served the  attention  and  interposition  of  that  House ;  if 
false,  Captain  Baiilic  must  abide  the  consequences.  They 
contained  veiy  heavy  charges  indeed,  and  it  behoved  the  ac- 
cuser to  support  them  with  a  suitable  degree  of  proof.  He, 
for  his  part,  neither  pledged  himself  to  that  House  or  the 
public,  for  their  truth  or  falsehood.  As  a  person,  whose  par- 
ticular duty  as  a  governor,  and  general  obligations  as  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  he  received  the  complaints,  and  presented  thein 
to  that  House.  They  might,  for  all  he  could  undertake  to  say 
to  the  contrary,  have  proceeded  from  malice,  pique,  or  dis- 
appointment. He  assured  their  Lordships,  that  he  did  not 
prejudge  either  way.  He  had  heard  nothing  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  Earl,  who  was  particularly  pointed  at  by  this  en- 
quiry, nor  of  the  other  parties  accused  j  he  therefore  expected, 
and  wished  to  be  considered  in  the  situation  of  every  noble 
Lord  prc'sent,  that  was  waiting  to  hear  the  written  and  parole 
evidence  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  proceed  to  give  a  final 
opinion,  agreeable  to  his  judgment  and  conscience. 

Their  Lordships   would,  when   formed   into  a  committee, 
be  in  possession  oi  every  fact,  which  came  within  his  know- 
ledge ; 
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ledge ;  for  the  papers,  from  which  he  had  drawn  his  chief 
inforcaation,  were  upon  the  ts^ble;  but  as  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  him,  to  lead  the  House  into  an  enquiry,  which 
must  from  the  nature  of  it  demand  so  nmch  of  their  Lord- 
ships* timp  and  attention,  without  stating,  at  least,  some  of  the 
grounds  which  induced  him,  he  would,  with  their  permission, 
just  give  the  outline,  or  more  striking  parts,  of  the  grounds 
of  complaint,  on  which  he  founded  his  claim,  for  standing 
foremost  in  the  present  business. 

The  first  he  should  mention,  was,  that  of  iatrouducjng 
landmen,  contrary  to  th«  charter,  into  offices  in  the  hospital. 
This  was  stated  as  the  great  cause  of  abuse  and  dissention  5 
abuse,  as  persons  of  that  description  found  a  separate  inte* 
rest  in  creating  and  perpetuating  the  mischiefs  so  much  com- 
plained of  i  dissention,  because  it  created  two  parties  in  the 
hospital,  who  were  from  their  interests  as  well  as  sentiments. 
Sit  perpetual  enmity  with  6ach  other. 

He  read  a  list  of  twenty-two  officers,  who,  according  to 
the  charter,  had  no  right  to  occupy  any  place  whatever  in  the 
hospital,  five  of  whom  were  of  the. council,  and  were  of 
course,  on  the  ground  mentioned  before  by  him,  excluded 
from  the  council.  This  innovation  had  given  birth  to  the 
distinction  of  landmen  and  seamen,  and  proved  the  source  of 
endless  altercation  and  ill-will,  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
interests  of  the  hospital,  and  the  ease  and  comfort  of  th^ 
pensioners,  were  daily  sacrificed. 

His  Grace  mentioned  the  case  of  a  contractor  [Mellish]  who 
had  been  convicted  in  several  penalties,  for  selling  bull  and 
bull-stag  beef  at  the  price  of  good  fat  ox  beef.  This  man  had 
been  detected  in  other  frauds,  such  as  giving  short  weight, 
9nd  even  stealing  the  meat  he  had  himself  supplied.  Cap- 
tain Baillie  brought  this  fellow  to  justice,  and  twenty-five 
penalties  were  recovered.  Captain  Baillie  again  complained, 
and  convicted  him  upon  his  breach  of  contract,  for  furnishing 
.bulUbcef,  and,  upon  the  offence,  recovered  only  one  hundred 
po»*nds,  the  directors  having  compromised  the  affair,  and  let 
the  fellow  ofF;  though,  if  the  affair  had  not  been  thus  made 
Vip,  there  would  have  been  upwards  of  one  hundred  penalties, 
of  ten  pounds  each,  recovered.  But  if  any  thing  could  be 
more  extraordinary,  this  man  had  the  contract  renewed  with 
faim,  and  is  still  the  actual  contractor  who  serves  the  hospital. 

It  is  true,  he  heard  that  Mellish  had  offered  the  lowest  terms, 
and  that  the  directors  were  obliged  to  accept  of  them,  Tb« 
apology  was  absurd,  and  carried  falsehood  upon  the  yery  fage 
of  It.    The  directors  gf  Greenwich  hospital  ^o^li  tvox.  \j^ 
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serious  when  they  set  up  this  defence.  It  was  well  known, 
that  the  navy  board  never  gave  a  contract  a  second  time  to 
any  man,  who  had  failed  in  the  performance  of  the  preced- 
ing one;  much  less  to  one  who  had  been  convicted,  and 
openly  and  legally  convicted  of  a  fraud,  in  a  court  of  justice. 
He  had  heard,  and  believed,  that  a  learned  and  noble  Lord, 
now  present  in  his  place  [MansfieldJ  before  whom  the  cause 
was  tried,  and  the  first  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds  reco- 
vered, expressed  himself  in  terms  of  the  warmest  indigna- 
tion ;  and  wished  that  the  defrauder  might  undergo  the  most 
exemplary  punishment  the  nature  of  the  cause  wouW  permit. 

His  Grace,  previous  to  his  opening  on  the  head  of  frauds, 
read  a  second  time  the  list  of  landmcji  who  were  officers.  The 
surveyor,  steward,  secretary,  chaplain,  second  chaplain,  cook, 
under  cook,  scullion,  under  scullion,  butler,  under  butler,  &C.. 
and  their  several  assistants  He  remarked,  that  the  spirit  of 
excluding  any  person,  bearing  the  least  relation  to  the  sea,  waar 
such,  that  the  woman  who  washed  for  the  hospital,  for  which 
there  was  a  charge  of  1400L  a  year,  the  head  matron,  and  ma- 
trons of  the  several  wards,  were  all  the  wivesor  widows  of  land- 
men; while  the  highest  marks  of  favour,  the  seaman*s  wife  or 
widow  received,  was  that  of  nursing  any  of  the  pensioners  who 
happened  to  be  ill.  Another  striking  alteration  from  the  old 
charter  was,  that  though  it  originally  provided,  that  all  the  re- 
venues, &c.  of  the  hospital  should  be  applied  solely  to  the 
maintenance  of  seamen  and  seafaring  persons,  a  clause  was 
introduced  into  the  new  commission,  for  impowering  the  cor- 
poration to  dispose  of  all  tht;  estates,  revenues,  incomes,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  hospital. 

The  next  grievance  his  Grace  stated  was,  the  mode  adopt* 
ed  of  giving  money  in  lieu  of  pjovisions.  There  were  two 
lists,  called  the  chalk-ofF  and  butler's  list.  All  those  upon 
the  chalk  list  had  money,  in  lieu  of  their  allowance,  twice  ^ 
week  ;  all  those  in  the  butler'is  list,  eyery  day  in  the  week. 
What  was  the  consequence?  Great  numbers,  almost  all  the 
pensioners,  were  in  either,  by  which  means  the  officers,  -bs*- 
ker,  cook,  &c.  gave  them  a  trifle,  and  enabled  them  to  get 
drunk.  This  was  the  source  of  endless  confusion  and  disor- 
der; the  pensioners  thus  intoxicated,  were  liable  to  set  the 
hospital  on  fire,  were  turbulent,  and  in' such  a  state,  it  might 
be  well  presumed,  were  insolent  and  ungovernable.  It 
proved,  however,  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  officers  and 
civil  men,  and  was  equally  disagreeable  to  the  naval  officers, 
who  were  daily  .witnesses  to  this  injustice,  and  the  mischief 
which  it  occasioned.     This  w^s  one  of  the  first  a:buses,  Cap^ 
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tain  Baillie  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to,  and  such  an  inter- 
ference, which  went  to  the  cutting  off  the  illicit  profits  arising 
from  those  lists,  was  fully  sufficient  to  create  in  them,  towards 
him,  the  most  rooted  enmity  and  implacable  resentments. 

The  bread  was  another  subject  of  complaint,  and  the  beer 
was  so  bad  at  one  time,  that  no  less  than  four  thousand  gallons 
of  it  were  obliged  to  be  staved  as  unfit  for  use,  and  yet  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it,  nor  censure  incurred  by  the  brewer. 

His  Grace  stated  likewise  the  abuse  of  turning  out  the 
seamen  from  several  wards,  to  make  room,  or  rather  to  en- 
large the  apartments  of  the  civil  officers,  by  which  the  other 
wards  were  crowded,  and  in  one  instance,  the  shutting  up  the 
stair- case,  leading  to  the  naval  officers  apartments,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

He  mentioned  several  instances  of  the  hospital  revenue 
having  been  wasted  in  alterations  and  unnecessary  repairs, 
particularly  in  expending  loool.  in  the  cleaning  and  refresh- 
ing the  paintings  in  the  hall,  though  the  job  was  not  worth 
more  than  half  the  money. 

His  Grace  finally  proceeded  to. make  an  application  of 
those  several  charges,  so  far  as  they  might  be  thought  to  affect 
the  admiralty*  board,  the  court  of  directors,  &c.  He  said,  , 
Captain  Baillie,  afcer  several  fruitless  attempts  to  rectify 
the  abuses  himself,  had  stated  them  in  a  pamphlet,  accom- 
panied with  a-  letter  to  Lord  Sandwich  ;  that  getting  no  sa-f 
tisfactory  answer,  he  wrote  a  second  time,  and  begged  that 
a  full  meeting  of  all  the  governors,  directors,  &c.  might  be 
called,  by  previous  notice  in  the  London  Gazette,  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  his  publication.  A 
court  was  called,  in  the  usual  manner,  without  any  notice 
given  in  the  Gazette;  and  when,  at  that  meeting,  he  objected 
to  it,  on  the  ground  that  none  but  particular  persons  had  no- 
tice, and  them  by  special  summons,  the  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, who  was  present,  replied,  that  it  was  in  his  power 
splely  to  give  orders  for  the  attendance  of  whom  he  pleased ;. 
th^t  at  the  court,  thus  constituted,  the  captain's  complaints 
were  referred  to  a  committee,  composed  of  the  very  persons 
m^tly  against  whom  his  charges  were  made  ;-^He  attended, 
however,  at  that  committee ;  but  what  was  the  consequence: 
He  stood  there  as  a  culprit,  to  answer  charges,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  go  into  his  proofs :  nay,  more,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  go  into  his  defence.  Mr.  Cust,  the  chairman,  re- 
fused to  hear  him,  either  as  an  accuser,  or  as  the  person  ac- 
cused.    It  was  true,  he  told  him  that  he  should  be  heard; 
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but  Mr.  Gust  not  attending  afterwards,  his  promise  was  not 
performed.  Mr.  Barker,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Cust  in  the 
chair,  evei;i  refused  to  promise;  so  that  the  evedt  was  exactly 
as  might  be  expected :  he  was  condemned  unheard*  by  the  par- 
ty accused  ;  and,  on  the  report  being  received  by  the  general 
court,  thiP  court  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  report,  by  consent- 
ing to  his  suspension,  and  recommending  to  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  to  remove  him  from  his  post  in  the  hospital. 

What  was  the  noble  Lord's  conduct,  after  continuing  Him 
under  suspension  tor  some  months  ?  H^  at  length  dismissed 
him  from  his  post,  the  just  reward  of  upwards  of  forty  y«ars 
service.  Here  the  first  irtjury  was  completed  ;  for,  as  he  had- 
been  condemned  in  the  first  instance  without  an  hearing,  so 
he  was  dismissed  contrary  to  law ;  for  he  had  not  even  the 
favour  of  a  mock  trial.  He  confessed  it  was  competent  to 
Lord  Sandwich  to  dismiss  him  for  misconduct  or  misbehaf- 
viour— Had  his  Lordship  any  proof  of  either  ?  Noiw  that  be 
could  finally  proceed  upon.  Captain  Bafillie  had  a  condi- 
tional  freehold  in  his  office,  and  until'the  person  authorised 
to  dismiss  him  had  proper  proof  that  he  had  forfeited  the  of- 
fice, by  a  breach  of  the  condition  on  which  he  held  k,  thait  of 
a  faithful  {performance,  it  was  incompetent  to  his  Lor4sbip 
either  to  remove  or  dismiss  him. 

Th/^  mentioning  the  period  which  took  place  letweefn  his 
suspension  and  final  dismission,  brought  fully  to  his  recoltec- 
tioii  a  very  strong  part  of  the  captain's  case,  that  was  as  nego-* 
tiation,  carried  on  by  verbal  messages,  which  passed  between? 
him  and  the  noble  Earl,  inuring  this  interim,  a  proposition 
came  from  his  Lordship,  that  if  Captain  Baillie  would  con- 
sent to  step  all  further  proceedings,  and  take  no  notice  in 
point  of  the  report,  he  v^ould  procure  an  equivalent  of  600I. 
per  annum^  which  was  equal  to  the  profits  of  his  deptfty^go- 
vernorship.  This  proposal  Captain  jiaillie,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman,  an  officer,  and  an  honest  mcfri,  rejectedj  thdUgb5 
if  his  soul  was  not  superior  to  his  circumstances,  it  ^¥ai  a 
strong  temiptation,  considering  he  had  a  wife  and  several  chil- 
dren to  maintain.  The  motive  assigned  for  this  offel-^  he  Uh* 
derstood,  was  to  prevfent  the  affaii*  coming  before  Parlianient. 

His  Grace  then  moved,  that  the  House  do  form  itself  into  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  papers  relative  fd  the 
management  of  Green  vvich  hospital.  Before  he  sat  dov^rt,  he  re* 
marked,  if  the  fact  relative  to  the  supposed  negociation  wns  truej 
that  either  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  looked 
upon  Captain  Baillie  as  an  injured  mail^  or  had  acted  ex*^ 
trcmely  wrongs  in  proposing  to  give  him.  an  equivalent,  when 
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he  looked  upon  him  as  deserving  dismission,  fpr  his  misbe- 
haviour,  n\isconduct,  and  inability  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  his  office. 

Earl  of  Sandivlch  said,  he  should  not  adhere  to  method  or 
arrangement  in  replying  to  the  several  parts  of  the  noble 
Duke's  speech,  for  he  should  answer  the  last  part  of  it  first. 

As  to  the  negociatioa,  which  the  noble  Diike  stated,  he  af- 
firmed, upon  his  honour,  that  it  was  false.  The  motives 
asscribed  to  him  were  from,  their  nature  improbable — In  the 
first. place  there  was  nothing  he  more  desired,  than  that  Cap- 
tain Baillie  should  give  a  public  answer  to  the  report :  and  as 
to  the  other  motive,  that  of  keeping  the  affair  from  Parlia^ 
ment,  his  answer  was  that  Parliament  were  already  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  Captain 
Baillie  to  prevent  it.  He  further  assured  their  Lordships  that 
be  sent  no  messfage  to-Captain  Baillie;  for  the  truth  was,  that 
he  had  received  one  from  him.  Mr.  Murphy  was  the  persoa 
who  delivered  him  the  message;  he  believed  he  could  justify 
him;  he  looked  upon  him  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  was  sure, 
wbep  examined,  he  would  tell  the  truth. Here  his  Lord- 
ship was  interrupted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  informed 
his  Lordship  this  was  not  the  time  to  draw  conclusions  from 
evidence  not  read,  nor.,  qf  course,  in  point  of  debate,  properly 
before  the  House. 

After  some  declarations  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  similar 
to  those  made  in  his  first  speech,  that  he  did  not  stand  upas  an 
accuser,  but  merely  in  the  light  of  a  grand  juror,  whose  opi- 
nion being  formed  on  e^  parte  evidence,  when  that  evidence 
appeared  strong,  was  justified  in  sending  the  matter  to  be  ful- 
ly investigated  and  enquired  into,  previous  to  a  fii?al  determi- 
nation, the  House  resolved  itself  into  .a  committee,  Lord 
Scarsdale  in  the  chair. 

Dul^e  of  Richmond.  His  Grace  then  opened  the  manner 
in  which  he  proposed  to  proceed,  and  to  arrange  ai^d  select 
the  evidence,  which  was  bringing  witnesses  at  once  to  every 
distipct  head,  and  not  examining  any  witness  to  what  he  might 
know  of  several  different  heads:  thus,  buU-h^ef,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  of  directors,  shoes  and  stockings,  &c. 
would  form  each  a  separate  head;  he  therefore  proposed 
to  e^camine  as  many  as  Jcnew  any  thing  of  a  single  head 
to  that  head,  j^ikI  no  moie  at  a  time.  Should  the  other  mode 
be  adopted,  that  of  examining  every  witness  relative  to  every 
thi^g  he  knew  at  once,  it  would  afterwards  be  impossible  to 
arrange  or  select  the  evidence,  without  an  infinity  of  trouble 
4ad  cQafusion. 
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Earl  of  Sandwich  oppost;d  this  mode  of  proceeding  very 
strenuously  \  said  it  would  be  a  very  great  hardship  to  have 
all  tiic  witnesses  attend  tiic  enquiry  from  beguining  to  end, 
which  must  be  the  case,  should  the  noble  Duke's  propositton 
be  attended  to. 

This  produced  a  short  debate  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Fortescue  said  he  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  were 
any  papers  respecting  Captain  HooJ,  the  treasurer  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  before  the  Hour,e  ;  and  understanding  there 
were  not,  he  rosd  to  move,  that  the  papers  relative  to  the  in- 
structions received  under  the  last  charter  to  that  gentleman 
be  laid  before  that  House. 

The  House  being  in  a  committee,  this  proposition  was  ob- 
jected to,  and  brought  on  a  short  debate  on  the  point  of-  order  ; 
but  the  committee  being  now  very  thin,  it  was  agreed  to  move 
for  the  papers  the  next  day  in  a  full  House,  to  which  time  both 
the  Committee  and  the  Houne  adjourned. 
March   12, 

As  soon  as  the  private  business  was  over,  the  committee  on 
the  Greenwich  Horpital  business  was  resumed. 

The  greatest  part  of  this  afternoon  was  taken  up  with 
reading  the  papers  on  the  table  j  after  which  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  said  he  was  still  ready  to  submit  to  the  House  whicH 
mode  their  Lordships  would  wth  to  adopt  in  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses,  that  of  confining  Ihe  witness  to  a  testimony 
on  one  single  article  at  a  time,  and,  when  he  had  concluded 
his  evidence,  dismissing  him,  and  calling  another  witness, 
and  so  on;  or,,  when  in  possession  of  a  witness,  interrogating 
him  to  the  whole  of  wiiat  he  knew  respecting  every  one  of 
the  heads  of  enquiry. 

Lord  Ravenswofth  was  for  the  former  mode,  as  it  was  more 
simple  in  its  manner,  and  could  be  attended  with  no  possible 
inconvenience,  but  that  of  obliging  several  of  the  witnesses 
to  attend  de  die  in  diem^  which  was  never  considered  as  a  solid 
objection  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Lord  Chancellor  thought  the  expedient  approved  of  by  the 
noble  Lord  was  by  no  means  a  judicial  one,  it  being  perfectly 
unusual  for  a  man  to  enter  upon  a  defence  till  he  understood 
the  extent  of  the  accusation  produced  against  him.  It  might 
be  a  means  too  of  preventing  their  Lordships  arriving  at  all 
the  information  they  desired  ;  for  a  witness  might  accidentally 
flip  an  important  circumstance  from  his  recollection  one  mo- 
ment, which  he  might  recover  the  next.  Now,  if  he  was 
finally  dismissed  at  one  hearing  from  oive  particular  subject. 
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however  often  he  might  be  interrogated  on  others,  he  could* 
not  be  allowed,  consistent  with  the  plan,  to  suggest  any  of 
those  after-remembrances,  which  might  casually  arise  on  that 
article  of  which  he  had  previously  spoken  5  whereas,  if  he 
gave  a  general  testimony  on  all  the  articles  together,  he  might 
recollect  at  one  time  what  had  escaped  him  at  another  i  so 
that  their  Lordships  would  ultimately  have  all  the  inforipation 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  evidence  to  give. 

Lord  Ckimden  differed  from  the  noble  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack. He  thought  the  witnesses  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  have  all  their  thoughts  about  them,  when  particularly  ques- 
tioned on  a  separate  subject,  than  when  tumultuously  exa- 
mined on  a  variety.  The  best  mode  of  examining  in  this  si- 
tuatbn,  he  said,  was  that  which  was  the  clearest,  and  the 
most  expeditious.  Both  these  ends  were  the  best  effected  by 
method  and  order.  Method  ma^e  every  thing  perspicuous, 
and  perspicuity  was  a  material  step  to  brevity.  According  to 
that  mode  of  judgment,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
last  expedient  for  examining  the  witnesses  to  one  subject  at  a 
time  was  the  best,  because  it  had  infinitely  more  method  in  it,  • 
than  the  promiscuous  alternative  recommended  by  the  noble 
Lord, 

Earl  of  Mansfield  supported  the  Lord  Chaicellor's  opinion 
with  particular  energy  and  weight,  and  was  answered  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  \  after  which,  it  being  left  to  the  choice 
of  his  Grace  to  pursue  what  order  he  thought  proper,  it  was 
settled  that  one  charge  should  be  done  with  before  another 
was  proceeded  to,  and  the  witnesses  be  called  again  to  the 
other  subjects  as  they  might  be  wanted. 

The  first  article  in  his  intended  enquiry,  he  said,  was  this : 
a  complaint  *^  that  a  new  charter  had  been  constructed  dif- 
fering in  many  important  variations  from  the  original  com- 
mission." To  the  proof  of  this  circumstance  he  first  called 
Capt.  Baillie^  who  deposed,  that  he  had  compared  the  old  com- 
mission and  the  late  charter,  and  found  that  several  additions 
had  been  introduced,  and  many  essential  passages  altered.  He 
believed  the  new  charter  to  have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Ibbetson, 
thg^sccretary  to  the  hospital,  as  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
agent  in  the  business.  It  had  never  been  presented  to  the  ge- 
neral court  after  its  completion,  nor  did  he  believe  it  had  been 
ever  revised,  even  by  a  court  of  directors,  till  after  the  great 
seal  had  been  annexed  to  it. 

Being  cross-examined  by  Lord  Sandwich,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  heard  of  more  persons  concerned  in  fabricating  the 
pew  charter  than  Mr.  Ibbetson,  and  that  the  opinion  and 
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*  advice  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  had  been  uken 
with  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  Ihbitsan  Was  then  called  to  the  bar.  He  deposed  that^^ 
so  far  from  being  the  principal  person  concerned  in  the  Com* 
position  of  the  new  charter,  all  the  hand  he  had  in  it  was  oieer-^ 
ly  presenting  it  to  the  board.  The  fabrication  of  it  was  out  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  came  more  particularly  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  auditor  [Mr.  Eden]  and  Mr.  Everist,  the  solici- 
tor to  the  hospital.  He  knew,  from  the  minutes,  that  or- 
ders had  been  sent  by  the  general  court  to  order  sudi  a  thing, 
which  he  understood  to  be  perfectly  within  the  power  of  that 
court,  and. in  itself  perfectly  legal;  because  he  had  read,  in 
the  history  of  the  transactions  of  the  hospital,  several  accounts 
of  new  charters  having  been  preferred  and  carried  to  the  very 
verge  of  completion,  but  interrupted  at  the  conclusion  by 
some  accidents  which  were  not  explained.  After  a  rough 
draught  had  been  made  of  the  charter,  he  also  undcrstofod 
that  it  had  been  presented  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor  gene- 
ral, for  their  inspection,  and  had  their  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance before  it  passed  the  great  seal. 

Mr.  Ibbetson,  on  his  cross-examination,  assigned  the  reason, 
as  it  struck  him,  why  it  was  thought  necessary  to  frame  a  new 
charter,  which  was,  the  want  of  power  in  the  old  to  punish 
frauds  in  the  several  departments,  one  in  particular  of  wbicn 
he  remembered,  where  a  person  detected  of  a  gross  fraud 
escaped  punishment  on  that  very  account.  He  did  not  re* 
member  whether  the  charter  was  submitted  to  a  general  court; 
'  but,  after  leaving  the  bar,  he  desired  to  be  called  again,  when 
he  said,  a  draught  of  the  charter  had  been  submitted  to  a  ge- 

•  neral  court  in  1774.;  but,  oa  cross-examination,  he  could 
not  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  afterwards  passed  the  great  seal.    Ordered  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Everisfy  the  solicitor,  was  next  called  to  the  bar,  and, 
for  the  honour  and  credit  of  human  nature,  it  were  as  well 
that  he  had  staid  at  home.  This  long  examination  may  well 
be  confined  within  the  following  short  compaSvS — He  was  de- 
sired to  draw  up  a  copy  of  a  charter,  different  from  the  old 
one  ;  he  did  not  know  who  desired  him  ;  he  was  not  inform^- 
cd  what  were  the  alterations  or  deviations  intended  from 
the  original  one  ;  he  was  directed  by  some  person,  whom  he 
could  not  recollect,  to  search  a  certain  room,  among  old  pa- 
pers, for  a  precedent,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  intended  al- 
terations ;  he  did  not  remember  what  those  papers  contained, 
or  whether  the  alterations  which  he  made  were  taken  or  co- 
pied from  them  j  neither  Lord  Sandwich  nor  Mr,  Eden,  the 
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auditor,  nor  any  other  person  instructed  him  <m  the  subject  j 
what  he  did  was  out  of  his  own  head  ;  he  did  not  recollect 
to  whom  he  delivered  the  draught  of  the  new  charter,  or 
ivhether  it  was  the  same  which  wa^afber wards  passed ;  he  gave 
ic  to  Mr.  Ed^n ;  he  could  not  recollect  diat  he  gave  it  to  him  ; 
he  did  not  remember  feeing  with  it  to  the  attorney-general;  he 
was  desired  to  carry  it,  by  Mr.  Eden,  to  the  attorney-general, 
now  a  noble  Lord  ;  he  did,  he  believed,  carry  it  to  him ;  he 
was  certain  he  did. 

Mr.  Everist  proceeded  in  this  manner,  saying  and  unsay- 
ing, recollecting  and  forgetting,  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
till  at  length  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  that  the  witness 
might  withdraw.  His  Grace  proceeded  to  comment  on  the 
extraordinary  evidence  now  delivered  at  the  bar ;  said  such 
gross  pfevaricalrons  and  palpable  contradictions  would  iKjit  be 
borne  in  any  other  court  of  jastice,  not  the  low>est  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  submitted  to  their  Lordships,  whether  such  a 
.conduct  ought  to  be  endured,  and  permitted  to  pass  unno- 
ticed ?  If  it  was,  he  should  expect  nothing  but  this  species  of 
evidence  throughout  the  course  of  the  enquiry  :  it  wOuId  ope- 
rate as  an  encouragement  to  other  witnesses  to  copy  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Everist ;  whereas,,  if  a  proper  notice  was  takea 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  would  deter,  by  example,  and  shew 
that  that  House  was  not  to  be  trifled  with  or  insulted. 

Lord  Chanceihr  observed,  that  the  House  liad  determine4 
aJreadv  to  call  Mr.  Everist  to  a  second  examination,  which  it 
would  be  highly  absurd  to  do,  should  they  proceed,  previous 
to  that  second  examination,  to  pass  a  rota  of  censure,  or  seeni 
,t«  throw  any  discredit  upon  his  former  evidence.  Mr.  Eve- 
rist was  to  be  examined  again  oa  Monday.  Here  his  Lord- 
ship went  into  a  long  and  laboured  defence  of  Everist's  testi- 
mony, and  said  he  thought  the  noble  Duke  had  no  right  to 
impeach  his  testimony,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  state  the 
passages  which  contained  proofs  of  willing  guiit,  not  mere 
errors,  arising  from  a  want  of  a  correct  and  retentive  mc» 
mory. 

Duke  of  Richmond  observed^  that  one  part  of  the  learned 
Lord's  laboured  harangue  was  most  clearly  fallacious.  The 
learned  Lord  said,  that  it  was  unfair  to  condemn  or  censure  a 
witness,  till  the  whole  of  his  evidence  was  finished.  In  his 
opinion,  Mr.  Everist  had  already  been  fully  heard  to  the  point  on 
which  -he  was  called  ;  but  if  he  was  not,  could  it  be  decent 
or  consistent  with  the  dignity  or  gravity  of  that  House,  to 
continue  an  examination  which  consisted  of  nothing  but  fi 
string  of  contradictions,  or  a  refusal  to  ajiswer  the  most  plain 
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and  simple  questions  ?  He  should  say  no  more ;  here  his  duty 
ended;  and  he  left  their  Lordships  to  determine  what  appeared 
to  them  right.  He  had  done  with  the  witness,  and  that  for  a 
very  obvious  reason.  It  was  not  his  business  to  dictate  to 
their  Lordships.  He  had  suggested  what  struck  him,  and  left 
their  Lordships,  as  the  best  judges  of  their  own  dignity,  to  de- 
termine for  themselves.  He  would  therefore  make  no  mo- 
tion, nor  point  out  any  mode  of  censure. 
Adjourned  to  the  15th. 

March  15. 
Order  of  the  day  to  proceed  further  into  the  consideration* 
of  the  management  of  Greenwich  hospital. 

The  Lo^d  Chancellor  quitted  the  woolsack,  and  Lord 
Scarsdale  took  the  chair  at  the  table. 

Mr.  Everist  was  called.  He  was  examined  by  Lord  Cam- 
den, the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  Lord 
Onslow,  and  I^ord  Shelburne. 

The  substance  of  his  testimony  was  as  follows :  That  in 
the  year  1772,  in  consequence  of  directions  from  a  general 
court,  he  prepared  a  draft  of  a  charter  for  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal 5  that  he  submitted  the  rough  draft  of  it  to  Mr.  Sibthorpe, 
at  that  time  joint-solicitor  to  the  hospital  with  him  j  that 
when  Mr.  Sibthorpe  had  corrected  the  first  draft,  he  re-co* 
pied  it,  and  presented  the  corrected  copy  to  Mr.  Eden,  then 
auditor  and  counsel  to  the  hospital ;  that  Mr.  Eden  sent  it 
back  with  several  alterations ;  that  four  new  copies  were 
made,  in  which  were  inserted,  the  several  alterations  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Eden  j-  that  one  of  these  copies  was  laid  before 
the  general  court,  another  before  the  attorney-general,  a 
third  before  the  solicitor-general,  and  a  fourth  before  Mr, 
Eden ;  that  the  additional  clause  respecting  the  security  to  be 
given  by  the  treasurer  and  such  officers,  through  whose  hands 
the  monies  of  the  hospital  passed,  was  thought  highly  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  was  introduced ;  out  that  Mr.  Ibbetsoa 
was  by  no  means  concerned  in  drawing  the  charter,  or  sug- 
gesting any  one  of  the  alterations  discoverable  in  it,  when 
compared  with  the  old  commission  ;  in  fact,  that  no  person  bad 
any  hand  in  the  draft  of  it  but  himself,  his  partner  ['Vlr.  Sib- 
thorpe] and  Mr.  Eden  ;  that  it  was  finally  settled  and  adjuste4 
by  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general. 

Mr.  Everist  further  said,  he  had  been  in  the  record  room 
of  the  hospital,  since  his  examination  on  Friday,  and  had 
searched  in  vain  for  the  papers  there;  for  that,  contrary  to  his 
own  expectation,  he  had  found  they  were  in  his  own  posses^* 
sjon.     . 
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The  next  witness  called  was  IfVdiam  Eden^  Esq.  audit9r 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  one  of  the  late  commissiohers  tc^  A;ne- 
rica. 

He  said,  that  Mr.  Ellis,  steward  of  the  hospital,  had  failed 
for  near  four  thousand  pounds  of  the  hospital's  money,  in 
177 1.  That  it  was  found  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  how 
to  proceed  against  him,  \r\  order  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  any 
part  of  that  sum.  That  for  want  of  a  charter,  it  was  not 
possible  to  proceed  in  a  summary  way.  That  various  oiher 
inconveniencies  pressing  at  the  same  time,  the  idea  of  a  char- 
ter establishing  the  hospital  in  possession  of  the  requisite  pow- 
ers, to  preserve  the  interest  which  then  belonged  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  to  increase  its  future  benefit,  suggested  itself  to  the 
general  court;  that  their  solicitor  was,  in  consequence,  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  charter  under  his  [Vlr.  Eden's j 
inspection,  T^at  as  a  charter  had  been  in  agitation  almost 
from  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  one  being 
drawn  so  early  as  the  year  1720  ;  the  records  of  the  hospital 
served  in  some  sort,  to  the  solicitors,  Messrs.  Sibthorpi  and 
Everist,  as  their  guides.  That  with  him,  the  commission  no 
otherwise  weighed  as  a  plan  to  be  followed,  or  as  necessary  to 
be  essentially  adopted  in  the  charter,  than  as  it  contained  a 
variety  of  clauses  so  well  expressed,  that  it  did  not  strike  him 
that  the  same  proper  ideas  could  be  put  into  stronger  language, 
or  given  in  a  clearer  stile.  That  though  it  was  impossible  to 
recollect  every  particular  of  a  transaction  which  had  origi- 
nated seven  years  since,  and  relative  to  which  he  had  been  so 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  upon  ;  yet  he  was  so  far  in 
the  memory  of  the  general  conduct  of  it,  that  the  alterations 
which  were  apparent  between  the  charter  and  the  commission 
were  chiefly  suggested  by  him  ;  that  he  would  not  venture  to 
'  say  he  suggested  them  all,  because  as  the  copies  of  the  various 
drafts  of  the  charter  were  before  the  committee,  possibly  his 
own  hand  might  appear  against  him,  but  this  he  would  say, 
that  whether  he  suggested  a  fey/  only  of  the  alterations,  or 
the  whole,  he  held  himself  responsible  for  the  entire  charter. 
That  he  was  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  why  the 
words  expressive,  **  that  the  money  arising  from  the  income 
of  the  hospital  should  not  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than 
the  benefit  of  the  hospitaP  were  omitted;  but  he  did  not 
doubt  he  had  at  the  time  a  very  good  reason,  and  indeed  at 
present,  he  could  declare  that  the  words  so  complained  of  to 
be  omitted,  meant  nothing,  and  were  altogether  superfluous, 
as  the  charity  without  them  could  just  as  fully  proceed  to  pu- 
nish thoj>c  who  misapplied  the  revenue  of  it,  as  if  those  wor<k 
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stood  In  the  charter.  That  his  general  idea  in  drawing  the 
charter  was,  the  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the  hospital, 
and  conducing  as  much  as  possible  to  its  future  benefit. 

That  4ie  conceived  every  one  of  the  alterations,  which  had 
now  become  the  objects  of  the  consideration  of  the  cooimit* 
tee,  tended  to  further  that  purpose.  That  the  reason  of 
obliging  general  courts  to  be  held  twice  a  year  by  the  charter, 
whereas  they  were  to  be  held  quarterly  by  the  commission, 
was  for  the  sake  of  the  conveniency  of  business  ;  that  at  the 
stated  periods  mentioned  in  the  commission,  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  commissioners  were  many  of  them  out  of  town, 
and  the  admiralty-board  engaged  on  other  important  business  ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  frequently  nine  months  had  elapsed 
before  a  court  was  held,  which  in  many  cases,  such  as  the 
death  of  a  captain,  or  other  material  officer  of  the  Hospital, 
was  a  matter  of  great  and  real  inconvenience ;  whereas,  agree* 
able  to  the  charter,  the  general  courts  must  be  held  twice  in 
the  course  of  one  year,  and  might  be  held  as  often  as  occasion 
required,  and  as  the  avocations  of  the  admiralty-board  would 
allow  ;  an  alteration  much  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  That 
the  alteration  which  gave  to  the .  admiralty  the  power  of  ap« 
pointing  to  offices  in  the  hospital,  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
commission,  the  general  courts  (as  he  understood  the  clause 
in  the  commission)  having  only  a  power  to  recommend, 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  admiralty-board  the  vsole  right 
of  deciding  and  appointing  to  the  vacant  place ;  a  right  much 
more  proper  to  be  vested  in  them,  who  must  be  the  most  com*> 
petent  judges  of  nautical  merit  and  recommendation,  ^t  least, 
more  competent  judges  than  gentlemen,  however  respectable^ 
who  had  only  acted  in  civil  capacities.  That  the  transferring 
the  power  of  misplacing  or  suspending  officers  proved  to  liavc  ' 
misbehaved  themselves,  from  the  general  court  to  the  admi*- 
ralty-board,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital ;  and  that  he 
could  not  say  whether  he  omitted  the  words  "  and  otherwise," 
respecting  which  so  much  had  been  argued  ;  he  believed,  how*- 
pver,  they  were  not  in  the  original  draft  of  the  charter  as  sub^ 
jnitted  to  his  inspection.    • 

Mr.  Eden  also  spoke  to  a  variety  of  particulars.  In  an*- 
swer  to  a  question  or  two  from  Lord  Shelburne^  calling  upon 
Jiim  to  say,  "  whether  he  undertook  to  declare,  that  he  had 
at  his  single  risque,  and  by  his  sole  judgment,  given  Greenr- 
wich  Hospital  a  new  institution  ?"  arid,  "  whether  he  had 
the  advice  or  assistance  of  any  of  the  Icing's  ministers,  in  pre«- 
paring  the  charter?"  he  declared,  he.. had  never  consulted 
^ne  of  the  Jattpr,  respectii^  the  charter ;  but  said,  that  he 
4gXfuIdnot  agree^  that  the  charter  gave  xYve  \vos^\u\  ^lw^-v  \w- 
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stitution  ;  that  he  meant  no  more  when  he  settled  it,  and  he 
was  convinced  it  extended  no  further,  than  to  comprehend 
every  material  part  of  the  commission,  and  to  give  such  addi- 
tional powers,  as  the  altered  state  of  the  establishiBent  of  the 
hospital  rendered  necessary  ;  repeating  the  three  principal  rea- 
sons for  applying  for  a  charter,  viz.  the  necessity  of  having 
security  for  the  hospital  money  in  fluctuation,  and  not  speci- 
fically applied,  though  in  different  hands,  for  the  purpose  of 
disbursement ;  the  necessity  of  having  a  power  to  institute  and 
pursue  any  suits  which  might  be  thought  adviseable  to  be  in- 
stituted; and  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  education,  &c. 
of  the  boys,  sons  of  the  seamen,  &c.  a  part  of  the  hospital 
establishment.  Mr.  Eden  concluded  with  declaring,  that  if 
there  were  any  crime  imputable  to  those  who  drew  and  settled 
the  charter,  he  was  exceedingly  willing  to  share  it  with  the 
present  Lord  chancellor,  and  t?he  present  attorney  general, 
for  to  them  and  himself  was  the  crime  imputable. 

Mr  Sibthorpe  was  also  examined,  and  declared,  that  in  the 
begimiing  of  the  year  1772,  he  was  joint  solicitor  to  Green- 
wich Hospital,  with  the  present  Mr.  Evcrist ;  that  the  reason 
of  preparing  a  draft  of  a  charter,  was  Mr,  Ellis's  defection, 
and  the  difficulty  of  proceeding  against  him,  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  hospital  money  5  Mr.  Sibthorpe  succinctly  stated 
the  whole  process  of  the  business  of  the  present  charter,  prov- 
ing what  alterations  were  his  making,  and  what  were  the  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Eden,  and  assigning  the  reasons  which  actu- 
ated each.  He  asserted  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  charter 
would  ever  be  deemed  an  injury  to  (jreenwich  Hospital ;  and 
said,  that  when  he  had  got  it  through  its  several  stages,  and 
it  had  passed  the  great  seal,  he  thought  he  had  done  the  most 
glorious  act  he  had  ever  atchieved  in  his  life. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Mr.  Ibbetson.  He  declared 
that  the  general  mode  of  summoning  general  courts,  was  by 
advertisement  in  the  Gazette ;  but  that  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, special  summons  were  sent  round  to  every  commis- 
sioner, excepting  only  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  he  instanced 
the  case  of  electing  Mr.  Seaton  into  the  office  of  steward, 
when  a  brother  of  Admiral  Roddam,  and  Mr.  Maddison, 
were  candidates.  On  that  occasion,  application  had  been 
made  to  him  by  several  nobje  Lords,  to  know  the  day  when 
the  election  came  on,  as  they  meant  to  attend;  in  conse- 
quence of  such  intimation,  he  had,  he  said,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  send  round  special  notices  ;  and  if  there  were  -any 
blame  or  fault  in  the  measure,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
himself  guilty  of  it,  for  he  had  himself  altered  the  mode  of 
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summoning,  with  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  whole  commission  ; 
it  was,  however,  he  declared,  the  only  instance  within  his 
knowledge  of  the  kind.  With  regard  to  the  gcneriil  courts, 
recommending  persons  who  were  candidates  for  offices  in  the 
hospital,  he  had  been  seventeen  years  in  office  at  Greenwich 
Ho'  pital,  and  he  had  belonged  to  the  admiralty  twenty- four 
years,  in  all  which  time,  he  had  not  remejnbered  one  appli- 
cation, though  he  had  seen  several  in  the  books. 

He  was  directed  to  atte*id  another  day,  with  the  books 
containing  the  minutes  of  such  recommendations. 

This  point  of  the  enquiry  being  so  far  finished,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  said,  he  should  for  the  present  forbear  any  remark, 
but  should  proceed  to  investigate  another  article,  that  was— 
The  employment  of  landmen  in  the  various  offices  of  Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Mr.  Alauh^  clerk  of  the  checque,  was  called,  and  the  pa- 
per, containing  a  list  of  the  several  officers  of  the  hospital  now 
living,  as  well  as  of  their  predecessors,  with  a  description 
who  had  been  to  sea,  and  v/ho  had  not  [which  had  in  con- 
j^equence  of  an  order  of  the  House  been  presented]  was  pro- 
duced, and  exhibited  to  him.  Mr.  Maulc  acknowledged  he 
had  drawn  up  the  paper,  and  was  examined  to  its  contents. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  wciit  regularly  through  all  the 
names,  interrogating  the  witness  who  had  and  who  had  not 
been  at  sea  ?  It  appeared,  that  the  two  present  chaplains,  the 
auditor,  the  clerk  of  the  work?,  the  secretary,  the  master 
brewer,  the  treasurer's  clerks,  the  clerk  the  checque's 
clerks,  some  of  the  cook's-mates,  some  of  the  scullery- 
men's  mates,  the  butler's  mate.^,  and  several  other  of  their 
present  officers,  had  not  been  at  sea !  But  it  likewise  ap- 
peared,  that  some  persons  who  had  acted  in  the  same  capaci- 
ties, in  former  times,  had  likewise  not  been  sea-faring 
people. 

As  the  Duke  of  Richmond  made  it  a  point  to  ask  who  were 
the  predecessors  in  office  of  the  present  holders,  and  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  been  at  sea.  Lord  Fortescue  begged  his 
Grace  to  forego  that  method,  and  confine  himself  to  the  single 
question  of,  whether  the  present  enjoyers  of  the  offices  in 
Greenwich  Hospital  had  been  at  sea?  declaring  that  an 
abuse  of  the  design  of  the  hospital  was  not  less  an  abuse  in  it- 
self, because  the  same  had  been  practised  before. 
March  1 6. 
Petition  against  the  sewers  bill,  praying  that  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  might  not  be  extended  to  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk. . 

Went 
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'  Went  into  a  committee  on  the  same,  and  a  motion  being 
m^de  in  the  committee,  to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  said  bill 
from  being  exteniJed  to  thq  manner  set  forth  in  said  petition, 
it  produced  a  debate,  when,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  question 
being  put,  the  committee  divided,  Contents,  8;  Non-con- 
tents, 8 ;  by  vi^hich  the  clause  was  lost ;  the  mover  not  having 
a  majority.  The  principal  speakers  for  the  clausre,  were  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  Lords  Shelburne,  Camden,  Town- 
$hend,  and  Radnor ;  against  it,  Lords  Bathurst,  Dudley,  and 
one  or  two  others.  Lord  Townshend  would  not  vote,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  present  when  the  council  were  heard  at 
the  bar.  The  bill  went  through  the  committee,  and  was  or- 
dered to  be  reported. 

The  House  adjourned  to  the  next  day, 
March  17. 

Greenwich  Hospital  enquiry  resumed. 

Mr.  Ibbetson  called  to  speak  to  a  particular  fact,  rdative  to 
part  of  his  evidence  on  the  1 2th  instant. 

He  said,  he  never  understood,  that  the  alteration  of  the  char- 
ter was  not  made  with  any  intention  of  divesting  the  general 
court  of  the  right  of  recommending  fit  persons  to  fill  up  such 
vacancies,  as  might  from  time  to  time  happen  in  the  civil 
officers  in  the  hospital.  He  understood,  if  any  such  usage 
ever  existed,  it  had  ceased  long  before  the  present  noble  Lord 
came  to  preside  in  the  admiralty  department ;  indeed,  as  far 
as  his  researches  went,  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  cha- 
rity, when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  lord  high  admi- 
ral ;  and  in  a  variety  of  oth^r  instances,  recommendations  do 
here  and  there  appear  in  the  books,  but  the  last  instance  was 
made  so  far  back  as  the  year  1720;  nor  when  they  were 
made,  were  they  always  attended  to.  As  to  the  matter  to 
which  he  was  particularly  called,  that  of  knowing  from  him, 
whether  he  read  all  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
general  court,  convened  in  1774;  or  whether  they  were  the 
Same  that  were  afterwards  adopted ;  he  believed,  he  said,  that 
they  were  the  same ;  and  he  was  certain,  that  he  read  all  the 
intended  alterations  in  the  general  court,  and  not  a  part  of 
them. 

Mr.  Maule^  clerk  of  the  cheque,  was  again  called  in,  and 
went  into  a  long  narrative,  relative  to  the  receipts,'  disbune- 
ments,  &c.  of  the  Derwentwater  estate.  Said,  both  were 
unequal ;  sometimes  the  gross  produce  was  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  thousand  per  annum ;  sometimes  considerably  under 
tljiat,  %o  low  as  i8,ooq1.  great  part  of  the  income  arising  from 
■  :  "  the 
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the  produce  of  mines  ;  but  on  an  average  of  the  nett  produce, 
he  presumed,  it  might  be  about  22,000!.  per  annum. 

He  was  questioned  particularly,  by  several  noble  Lords, 
the  friends  of  the  enquiry,  as  to  the  description  of  the  per^ 
sons  who  filled  the  offices,  as  far  as  he  knew,  of  which  the 
Allowing  were  the  most  remarkable. 

The  present  steward  of  the  Derwentwater  estate  had,  he 
said,  been  mayor  of  Huntingdon.  Mr.  Scott  was  rector  of 
Simonburne,  a  living,  he  understood,  worth  upwards  of  8ooi» 
fir  annuniy  and  so  of  several  others,  such  as  the  surveyor^ 
clerk  of  the  works,  belonging  to  the  haspital,  &c.  Seveial 
questions  v^ere  put  to  him,  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
steward  and  rector  alluded  to,  with  another  on  that  estate, 
&c.  might  not,  with  equal  propriety,  be  filled  with  navy 
chaplains,  admiral's  secretaries,  captain's  stewards,  clerks, 
ship-stewards,  pursers,  &c.  as  by  landmen  f  He  replied,  some 
of  them  might  j  but  a  steward  and  a  surveyor  of  the  estates 
ought  to  be  a  person  conversant  in  that  business,  or  the  reve- 
nue might  suffer  greatly  in  unskilful  hands. 

Captain  Baillie  was  then  called  to  the  bar,  and  examined 
relative  to  bull-beef  j  the  conviction  of  the  contractor  at  two 
several  times ;  the  compounding  of  the  penalties  by  the  di- 
rectors; and  after  all,  the  renewal  of  the  contract  again  with 
the  same  man.  His  examination  continued  for  upwards  of 
two  hours,  and  consisted  of  the  several  facts  relative  to  that 
transaction  laid  down  in  his  printed  boc,k,  and  likewise  the  rule 
moved  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  since. 

Mr.  Ibhetsony  the  secretary,  to  this  point,  said,  no  person  had 
made  any  tenders  but  Mr  Mellish,  unless  much  about  the 
time  of  the  convictions,  when  two  tenders  were  made;  one 
at  thirty-four,  and  another  somewhat  lower,  but  Mr.  Mel- 
lish's  was  the  lowest.  Asked,  if  they  were  not  all  Mellish's 
offers  ?  He  could  not  say.  He  did  not  know ;  the  person's 
Christian  names  were  different ;  one  was  Charles,  and  the 
Other  Peter.  He  did  not  know  how  the  tender  could  be  rei> 
fused.  The  advertisements  in  the  public  papers  were  all  of 
the  same  tenor ;  they  were  for  the  lowest  offer,  and  must,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion^  be  accepted  of  till  some  other  mode 
is  devised  of  making  those  contracts. 

Captain  Holroyd  and  Lieutenants  Smyth  and  Carol  were 
examined,  relative  to  frequent  complaints  made  by  the  sur* 
gcons  and  patients,  relating  to  the  veal  served  fn  the  infirmary, 
and  of  part  of  it  being  frequently  so  bad,  as  to  be  throwa 
away,or  sent  back;^  which  they  severally  confirmed. 

The 
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The  steward  was  examined,-  on  the  last  head.  He  acknow- 
ledged, that  there  bad  been  frequent  complaints,  but  if  they 
had  been  urged  in  time,  and  proper  means  taken,  redress 
might  haveH[)een  proqured,  without  pushing  matters  to  ex- 
tremity. 

Mr.  Marjhj  a  commissioner  of  the  nary,  and  one  of  the 
court  of  directors,  was  examined  relative  to  the  renewal  of 
the  contract  5  said,  he  thought  it  was  better  to  renew  it  with 
Mr.  MelHsh,  than  accept  of  tenders  from  any  person,  at  an 
higher  price :  he  refused  to  assign  any  other  reasons.  On 
cross  examination,  he  said,  that  Mr.  MeDish  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  victualling- board  :  that  he  had  heard  of  com- 
plaints, while  at  the  board;  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  ful- 
fil the  terms  of  it  so  exactly,  in  the  course  of  sq  great  and  ex- 
tensive a  transaction,  but  that  some  parts  of  the  provisions 
might  not  be  equally  ^ood.  This  gentleman  acted  in  a  double 
capacity,  that  of  a  witness,  and  an  able  defender  of  Mr.  MeU 
lish,  in  whom  he  oould  see  no  fault. 

A  variety  of  altercations   and  short  debates  arose,  in  the 
course  of  this  day,  but  nothing  worth  recording.     The  House 
gnd  committee  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 
March  18. 

Greenwich  Hospital  enquiry  resumed. 

Captain  Baill'u^  after  being  examined,  to  a  variety  of  other 
matters,  gave  an  account  of  the  butler's  and  cbalk-ofF  lists, 
which  he  proved  most  clearly  to  be  highly  destructive  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  pensioners,  aslhey  afforded  them  the 
means  of  getting  drunk,  and  of  foregoing  that  species  of  nou- 
rishment, no  necessary  to  their  state  of  age  and  infirmity* 
He  pointed  out  several  disagreeable  consequences,  as  it  paved 
a  road  to  fraud  and  imposition,  and  was  the  source  of  perpe-i^ 
tual  disorder  among  the  men. 

Mr.  Ball^  the  steward's  clerk,  read  several  minutes  of  the 
council,  stating  the  evils  which  arose  from  this  kind  of  com- 
position, and  the  constant  complaints  to  which  it  gave  birth. 

Mr.  Ibhetsorjy  was  called  to  this  point,  and  controverted  the 
charge  in  all  its  parts ;  the  chalk-off  list  was  stated  by  Mr.  BaH, 
ihe  steward  of  the  hospital  in' 176 1,  as  a  plan,  for  which  he 
assumed  great  merit.  He  was  ^n  useful  and  intelligent  man, 
had  been  steward  forty-four  years,  and  had,  during  that  pe- 
riod, devised  several  schemes,  which,  when  carriedinto  exe- 
cution, proved  very  beneficial  to  the  hospital,  particularly 
that  of  the  hospital  brewing  their  own  beer,  by  which  a  sav- 
ing of  578I.  had  been  made  in  the  year  1760.  He  likewise 
pn^ected  the  alteration  in  the  mod^  oi  lighting  the  bos^iital^ 
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by  which  an  annual  saving  of  near  200I.  was  efiected,  and  a 
saving  in  the  cloathing  of  35CI.  with  several  other  matters  of 
inferior  importance^  but  all  proportionally  beneficial.  Those 
several  savings  amounting  to  upw^irds  of  iiool.  yearly,  were 
applied  to  the  support,  education,  and  cloathing  of  tne  cha- 
nty boys,  sons  of  seamen. 

Mr.  Saw9rrl^  the  butler,  was  examined  next,  and  stated  se- 
veral reagons  in  favour  of  the  butler's  and  chalk-ofT  lists)  his 
chief  were,  that  even  now  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
pensioners  could  sit  down  to  dinner  at  once,  and  that  those 
who  had  not  room,  or  did  not  chuse  to  dine  in  the  hall,  were 
better  paid,  by  the  allowance  in  either  list,  than  they  could 
by  disposing  of  their  portions  without  the  gates. 

Mr.  Ibbetson  was  called  to  the  apropriation  of  the  charity 
fund.  He  acknowledged  that  several  of  the  civil  officers  bad 
additional  salaries  out  of  that  fund,  on  account  of  the  addi* 
tional  trouble  they  had  in  conducting  it.  Among  others,  the 
chaplains,  steward,  clerk  of  the  checque  and  his  clerks^  the 
organist,  and  himself. 

Captain  Bailite  was  examined,  and  said,  the  officers  planned 
the  fund,  because  tbcy  profited  by  it;  that  the  fund,  bothizi 
the  manner  it  was  created  and  its  mode  of  application,  was 
highly  disgusting  to  e\'ery  military  man  in  the  hospital ;  nor, 
after  being  forty  years  in  the  service,  could  he  see  how  it  made 
any  part  of  a  seaman's  necessary  education  to  be  instructed  to  . 
sin^  and  be  taught  music^  by  a  master  expressly  hired  and 
paid  for  the  purpose. 

Lord  FortescM  drily  asked  the  captain,  if  he  covjd  inform 
the  committee,  whether  he  ever  heard  that  the  boys  only  sing 
psalms  and  hymns,  or  if  they  were  not  sometimes  instructs 
m  singing  catches  and  glees  ?  To  which  no  direct  answer  was 
returned. 

Lord  Camden  asked  Mr.  Ibbetson,  who  was  again  palled  to 
the  bar,  whether  he  did  not  think  the  charity  fund  formed 
part  of  the  establishment  of  the  hospital  J— Mr.  Ibbetson  re* 
plied,  certainly,  since  the  passing  of  the  new  charter  j  on 
which  his  Lordship  observed,  it  was  a  saving  out  of  the  ori- 
ginal  revenue,  and  no  new  fund,  which  could  oe  properly  ap- 
plied to  any  other  uses  but  those  prescribed  by  the  original 
establishment,  the  providingfor  disabled  seamen. 

Captain  Baillie  deposed,  that  the  charity  boys  were  not  all 
composed  of  the  sons  of  disabled  seamen,  even  according  to 
the  professed  design  of  it.  He  remembered  many  deviations; 
one  in  particular  came  fresh  to  his  recollection,  that  of  a  cap- 
iaia  ofSL  y^cht  in  commission,  whp  had  two  sous  admiltdi. 

He 
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He  next  called  for  the  minutes  of  the  council  b^qre  which 
the  surgeon  was  heard,  on  the  badness  and  unwholesomeness 
of  the  veal  served  to  the  sick  in  the  ipfirmary.  The  minute 
was  read,  aqd  stated  the  fact  of  the  sur^;eon's  declaring  th^ 
veal  to  be  in  a  putrid  state;  on 'which  the  butcher  was  sen^ 
for  to  attend  the  council ;  but  though  the  butcher  took  no 
notice  of  it,  his  man  was  permitted,  b)f  the  connivance  of 
some  persons,  to  fetch  away  the  veal,  i'he  council  reported 
the  whole  transaction  to  the  directors,  and  the  affair  dropped 
for  that  time.  The  same  butcher  was,  however^^  continued;, 
and  no  further  satisfaction  giv^n,  but  an  insolent  answer  to 
the  council,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  lieutenant-gor 
Vernor. 

The  shoes  and  stockings  formed  the  next  subject  of  enqui<* 
ry.  It  was  proved  that  the  shoes  were  very  bad,  and  the 
stocking  equally  so,  and  very  short.  A  minute  of  council,  in 
which  this  complaint  was  stated  and  proved,  was  read,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  complaint  was  well  founded. 

The  bad  Deer  was  next  enquired  into.  It  was  proved  that 
no  less  than  4000  gallons  were  started  in  one  day;  that  it  was 
often  so  sour  and  bad,  that  almost  continual  complaints  were 
preferred  against  the  brewer}  nevertheless,  the  brewer  was 
continued.  One  of  the  witnesses  said,  a  person  had  been  dcrr 
tected  in  putting  water  into  the  beer ;  but  po  attempt  was 
made  to  prove  that  the  beer  started  had  water  clandestinely  put 
into  it,  or  any  possibility  urged,  that  the  person  so  detected 
icould  have  put  w^ter  into  tne  part  of  the  beer  to  which  he 
could  have  no'  customary  access ;  though  it  was  evident  the 
complaint  was  general,  and  not  particuTaip. 
March  19. 

No  debiate^    Adjourned  to  the  22(1« 
March  22. 

Enquiry  into  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital  de* 
ferred  till  the  24th.     House  ordered  to  be  summoned.. 

Took  the  petition  of  the  honourable  If  amilton  Fleming, 
commonly  called  Lord  Fleming,  relative  to  a  claim  to  the 
tides  of  IJarl  of  Wigtoun,  Lord  Fleming,  &c.  A  cpmmittee 
of  privileges  was  immediately  appointed,  and  ordered  to  take 
the  said  claim  of  peerage  into  consideration  on  Monday  the 
i2thofApriU 

March  23. 

Judicial  and  private  business. 

No  debate. 
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March  2^. 

Earl  of  Bristol,  after  stating  the  cause  of  his  absence  fron^ 
Parliament,  and  returning  his  thanks  to  the  Duke  of  Rich-v 
xnond.  for  standing  in  his  place,  respecting  the  enquiry  now 
before  the  House,  proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  for  a  motion 
he  intended  to  make  on  the  i6th  of  April  next,  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty.  His  Lordship  wa$ 
«o  weak,  that'while  he  spoke  he  was  obliged  to  support  him- 
self on  his  crutches. 

He  begged  leave  to  callto  the  recollection  of  the  House 
ftome  things  which  has  passed  in  his  absence,  and  circum? 
JBtanccs  which  led  to  them.  He  knew  it  was  disorderly  to  re* 
ifer  to  what  passed  in  a  former  debate,  but  as  a  similar  freedom 
bad  been  taken  with  him,  when  a  severe  indisposition^  the  ef- 
fects of  which  he  still  very  sensibly  felt,  prevented  his  attends 
ancfi,  he  trusted  to  their  Lordships^  candour  and  indulgence, 
for  permission  to  Justify  himselt  against  a  very  high  accusar 
tion  m^^  against  him  in  his  absence,  by  a  ftoble  earl  over  the 
way  [Sandwich.] 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  speaking  in  refere-nce  to  thf 
affair  of  the  27  th  of  July,  he  said,  an  enquiry  ought  to  be  set 
on  foot  relative  to  the  transac^tions  of  that  day.  In  answer  to 
which,  the  noble  Earl  at  the  bead  of  the  admiralty  observed, 
that  ^general,  not  a  partial  enquiry,  ought  and  would  be  in- 
stituted. In  the  course  of  that  conversation,  spiiaking  of  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  morning  papers  signed  ^*  Hugh 
Palliser,"  he  lamented  that  circumstance,  as  it  would  proba? 
b!y  be  the  means  of  disgusting  the  admiral,  and  driving  him 
from  the  service.  He  added,  that  it  had  already  one  effect, 
which  was  a  resolution  taken  by  Mr.  Kcppel  never  again  to  go 
to  sea  with  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  with  which  the  noble  Earl  was 
thoroughly  acquainted,  having  received  an  assurance  to  that 
purport  from  the  hon.  admiral  himself.  The  noble  Earl^  he 
observed,  acknowledged  the  fact ;  said  he  was  certain  that 
both  the  admiral  and  vice-admiral  had  done  their  duty  like 
able  and  gallant  officers,  and  that  such  being  the  case,  he  did 
not  see  any  necessity  there  was  for  an  enquiry  ;  for  though  the 
affair  of  the  27th  of  July  was  not  a  complete  and  decisive 
victory,  it  produced  the  effects  which  might  be  expected  from 
a  victory ;  it  compelled  the  enemy  to  return  into  port,  and  of 
course  to  abandon  the  protection  of  their  trade  and  commerce. 

This  was  the  true  state  of  the  case;  and  he  appealed  to  the 

recollection  of  such  noble  Lords  as  were  now  and  then  prc- 

*ent^  if  the  noble  Earl  did  not  sav,  that  there  was  no   occa- 

fiion  for  ail  enquiry,  but  that  geuetaA,  awd  not  ^mrtial  enq^ui- 
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ries,  would  take  place ;  notwithstanding  which  now,  at  al- 
most the  close  of  the  month  of  March,  not  a  single  step  bad 
been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  noble  Earl's  assurances. 

So  matters  stood  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  perform 
his  duty  in  that  House,  which  led  him  now  to  explain  the  pro* 
per  subject  for  which  he  rose.  Two  interpretations  had  been 
put  on  his  conduct.  It  had  been  industriottsly  circulated  with"* 
out  doors,  and  in  conversation,  that  his  mentioning  the  reso* 
lution  of  the  hon«  admiral  was  a  breach  of  private  confidence, 
which  was  a  communication  by  no  means  intended  for  the 
|>ubiic  ;  and  by  the  noble  Earl  in  debate,  as  he  was  informed, 
that  the  xx)urt-martial  upon  Admiral  Keppcl  would  never 
have  taken  place,  were  it  not  for  the  public  communication 
which  had  been  made  by  him  of  what  passed  between  Mr, 
Keppel  and  Lord  Sandwich,  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the 
former  never  to  sail  again  with  Sir  Hugh  Palliser.  He  should 
give  an  aniswer  to  both;  and  first  as  to  the  supposed  breach  of 
private  confidence.  Here  his  Lordship  took  a  paper  out  of  his 
pockrt^  containing  a  minute  of  what  passed  between  him  and 
Admiral  Keppel.  The  admiral,  he  said,  waited  upon  him, 
>  and  informeid  him,  he  had  told  Lord  Sandwich  that  he  would 
never  again  sail  with  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue;  and  beg- 
ged  that  he  would  communicate  that  intention  to  the  House 
in  debate.  On  this  request,  he  desired  permission  to  take  a 
note  of  what  the  admiral  wished  he  should  say,  in  prder  to 
avoid  any  misapprehension  or  mistake;  that  was  the  note 
which  he  now  held  in  his  hand.  He  shewed  it  afterwards  to 
a  noble  Duke  near  him  [Richmond]  and  consulted  him  on 
the  propriety  of  the  communication  desired,  of  u^hich  the  no^ 
ble  Duke  approved.  So  far  he  imagined  he  was  fully  excul- 
pated of  any  charge  of  a  breach  of  private  confidence.  To 
the  other  charge,  that  of  this  communication  being  the  cause 
of  the  subsequent  court  martial,  he  begged  leave  to  say,  that 
there  was  not  a  colour  of  truth  to  support  it;  Lord  Sand-» 
wich  having  declared,  at  the  very  instant,  that  no  partial  en-» 
quirv  was  necessary;  but  that  a  general  enquiry  ought  to,  and 
would  take  place.  He  quoted  a  precedent  which,  if  copied, 
kc  said,  would  have  fully  answered  every  end  of  the  attainment 
of  public  justice;  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  disaster  which 
berell  Lord  Torrington,  in  the  affair  off  Becchy-head,  in  Sus- 
sex, in  the  year  1690.  On  that  occasion,  the  admiralty  ad- 
dressed the  queen  regent  [William's  Queen  Mary]  to  give  or- 
ders for  an  enquiry,  which  she  complied  with.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  a  general  enquiry  took  place  at  Shcemess, 

N  3  and 
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and  the  admirals  and  captains  were  sworn  to  the  thith  of  the 
depositions  which  were  taken  relative  to  the  engagement.- 

His  Lordship  observed  what  a  striking  contrast  there  was 
between  the  adniira1t)'-board  of  that  and  the  present  day^ 
when  even  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  was  thought  not  necessary  j 
but  the  very  day  that  the  charge  was  exhibited,  the  party  ac* 
cused  had  peremptory  orders  to  prepare  for  his  trial. 

His  Lordship  affirmed,  that  the  conduct  of  the  first  Lord  of 
theadmiralty  was  highly  criminal,  and  called  aloud  forthccen-^ 
sure  of  that  House,  and  the  indignation  of  the  people*  There 
was,  however^  one  consolation  to  be  drawn  from  itj  that  the 
noble  Earl's  endeavours  to  blast  the  hon.  admirars-  character^ 
to  rob  him  of  his  reputation,  and  put  him  to  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  had  been  fortunately  defeated.  It  had  produced  one 
happy  effect ;  it  had  united  the  navy  officers  almost  to  a  rnaii^ 
and  served  effectually  to  convince  the  noble  Earl  at  the  he&d 
of  the  admiralty  that  no  promises  could  allure,  nor  threats  pre^ 
vent  them  from  a  performance  of  their  dutyj  and  a  preservSi-ft 
tion  of  their  honour^  Experience  had  now  convinced  his 
Lordship  what  was  the  real  disposition  of  the  navy  In  senerali 
and  how  very  inefficacious  those  Machiavelian  arts  (which  his 
Lordship  had  bo  successfully  employed  on  other  occasions) 
were,  when  their  object  was  to  create  an  improper  and  cor- 
rupt influence  among  the  British  seamen.  Being  called  to  or- 
der, he  insisted  on  his  former  expression,  the  arts  employed  by 
the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  were  Machiavelian  arts,  whicn 
he  would  undertake  to  prove  at  the  proper  time.  His  intended 
motions  were  taken  up  with  that  view,  and  he  meant  to  direct 
them  solely  to  the  criminal  conviction  of  the  first  Lord  of 
the  admiralty  ;  he  therefore  gave  this  early  notice,  that  the 
House  might  be  prepared,  as  well  as  the  noble  Earl,  oft  the 
16th  of  April,  on  which  day  he  moved  that  the  Lords  ttiight 
be  summoned,  when  he  said,  he  would  enter  ftilly  into  the 
proof  and  investigation  of  the  facts,  which  induced  him  to 
institute  the  enquiry.  At  present  he  would  forbear  to  go  into 
the  detail,  that,  in  his  opinion)  rertdered  such  an  enquiry  ne- 
cessarv. 

Before  he  sat  down,  he  could  not  help  observing  that  as  he 
had  been  basely  traduccci  in  his  absence,  he  had  been  amply 
repaid  by  the  consequences;  for  while  it  afforded  him  the  op- 
portunity  of  exculpating  himself,  it  furnished  another  additi- 
onal proof  of  the  base  and  discrraceful  arts  of  his  traducers. 

Earl  oi  Sandwieh  denied  he  bad  ever  said  that  what  had  fall* 
en  from  the  noble  Earl,  who  spoke  last,  on  the  first  day  of 
i}ie  session,  wa§  the  occasion  of  the  court-rtf^artial :  but  if  he 

•  Vv^.d 
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had  said  so,  he  would  have  been  fully  justified ;  for  he  had  eve* 
ry  reason  to  believe,  that  no  enquir)*  into  Admiral  Keppel's 
conduct,  on  the  27  th  of  July,  would  have  ever  taken  place, 
but  for  expressions  such  as  that  alluded  to  having  been  made 
in  both  Houses ;  and  his  reason  for  believing  so  was,  that  he 
had  earnestly  endeavoured  to  stop  the  enquiry,  and  wias  in  great 
expectation  of  accommodating  every  thing  relative  to  the 
transactions  of  the  27th  of  July,  till  those  mflammatory  ex- 
pressions had  made  their  way  to  the  public,  because  he  fore, 
saw  that  a  court-martial  would  thereby  become  unavoidable. 

He  retorted  the  words,  Machiavelian  arts,  upon  the  noble 
Earl,  and  the  noble  Lords  who  voted  with  him ;  and  observed, 
that  they  bad  endeavoured  to  prepossess  the  public  with  the 
false  idea  that  hehad  urged  the  enquiry;  whereas  nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant  to  truth  and  justice.  He  foresaw,  from 
the  beginning,  that  the  enquiry  would  terminate  as  it  did ; 
and,  it  he  had  been  the  admiral's  warmest  friend  and  admirer, 
he  could  not  have  more  effectually  served  him  than  by  pro- 
moting an  enquiry  into  his  conduct.  With  regard  to  all 
those  violent  expressions,  so  liberally  used  by  the  noble  Lord, 
respecting  his  conduct  relative  to  the  trial,  he  would  not- 
take  up  th^  time  or  attention  of  the  House,  then,  upon  the 
5ubjeet.  He  was  nevertheless  convinced,  that  if  the  words  al- 
luded to,  and  which  the  noble  Earl  had  acknowledged,  were 
the  effect  of  pre-concert  and  deliberation,  had  not  been  made 
tt§e  of,  no  ttial  would  have  ever  taken  place. 

In  answer  to  the  instance  of  an  enquiry  bein^  previously 
instituted  by  the  Queen's  directions,  into  tne  conduct  of  Lord 
Torrington,  in  the  engagement  with  Monsieur  Tourville  off 
Beachy>  in  the  year  ib9o;  the  reason  why  the  precedent  was. 
not  followed,  was  because  it  was  illegal.  An  opinion  of  the 
first  law  authority  then  alive  [supposed  to  mean  the  late  Lord 
Hardwicke]  he  could  not  then  recollect  whether  in  the  case 
of  Matthews  and  Lestock,  or  the  more  recent  one  of  Byng, 
but  he  believed  the  former,  clearly  and  expressly  stating,  that  - 
it  was  not  legal  to  admit  of  depositions  upon  oath,  as  the 
noble  Lord  had  mentioned,  no  such  evidence  being  admissi*  ■ 
ble  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  very  respectable  opinion,  all  previous  enquiry 
preparatory  to  trial  was  abandoned,  and  surely,  after  so  re- 
spectable an  authority,  the  noble  Lord  woulcl  not  impute  it 
as  a  fault  to  the  admiralty-board  that  they  had  forborne  to 
zct  ille^Uy. 

The  Duke  of  ^/VA^wiwf  observed,  the  noble  Earl  had  ac-* 
knowkdged  that  he  tried  every  effort^  that  he  had  endea-v. 

N  4  ^wati^L 
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vourcd  all  m  his  power  to  prevent  the  enquiry.  Now  he  beg-* 
gcd  to  know  how  that  expression  accorded  with  the  assurance 
of  the  vice-admiral  in  the  other  House^  upon  his  honour^ 
that  he  never  communicated  his  intentions  to  anvmaa  of  pre- 
ferring a  charge  against  his  commander  in  chiei^  till  he  deli- 
vered the  accusation  in  at  the  admiralty  board. 

His  Grace  added,  that  the  acknowledgment  now  made^ 
militated  as  well  against  the  frequent  assertions  of  the  noble 
Lord  himself,  as  against  those  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  in  the 
other  House  ;  his  Lordship,  as  a  member  of  the  admiralty^ 
board,  having  so  frequently  affirmed,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
either  the  charge  nor  the  intentions  of  the  vice-admiral  of  the 
blue,  till  laid  before  him  in  his  official  capacity. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  rose  in  a  passion ;  and  complained  that 
his  words  were  watched  by  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  and  misrepresented  5  that  it  was  indecent  and  un^ 
parliamentary  to  do  so;  that  he  did  not  say  he  had  endea-^ 
voured,  but  that  he  wished  to  prevent  the  court-*martial.  He 
affirmed,  that  he  was  an  honest  man ;  that  he  would  not  sub- 
mit, nor  be  intimidated  by  any  man;  and  he  begged  that  his 
words  might  be  taken  as  he  now  explained  them :  and  he 
could  again  repeat,  that  he  wished  it  most  heartily.  He  in- 
sisted if  he  was  Mr.  Kcppel's  bitterest  enemy,  he  could  not 
more  compleatly  have  shewn  his  enmity,  than  by  stoppingan 
enquiry  into  his  conduct.  He  complained  muth  of  having 
such  advantages  taken  of  him  in  the  hurry  of  debate.  He 
declared,  that  he  was  himself  above  taking  such  advantages^ 
He  was  afraid  of  ho  man  living.  His  intentions  were  up- 
right, his  heart  was  honest,  and  he  had  no  dread  that  they 
would  not  bear  him  out  against  every  attack,  which  might  ot 
made  upon  him,  by  his  enemies.  If  any  man  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  ill-founded  aspersions  more  than  another,  surely 
he  was  that  man. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  was  ready  to  accept  of  the 
explanation  now  given  ;  but  be  still  appealed  to  the  candour 
and  recollection  of  the  House,  whether  the  word8>  according 
tQ  their  obvious  import,  did  not  amount  to  the  constriiction 
be  had  put  up<m  them*  The  noble  Earl  said,  that  he  had  en- 
dieavoured,  and  was  in  expectation,  that  a  stop  would  be  put 
t»  the  enquiry  :  if  thai  did  not  suppose  a  previous  communi- 
cation, by  some  mode  or  other,  on  one  side,  and  counsel  or 
advice  on  the  other,  he  did  not  know  the  English  language. 

Earl  of  Bristol  then  gave  his  sentiments  respecting  Grcen- 
•vich  Hospital.  He  observed,  that  the  institution  was  designed 
/or  the  most  noble,  generous,  and  beneficial  purposes.  He 
*    .     ■■  te- 
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reminded  tlieir  Lordships,  that  they  were  th6  public  guardians; 
that  it  was  their  duty,  as  it  ought  to  be  their  pride,  to  protect 
the  lower  ordcM  of  the  people  from  oppression  and  injustice; 
and  if  arty  additional  motives  were  wanting  to  quicken  their 
Liordships'  attention,  the  circumstance  that  the  frauds  and 
iabuses,  the  various  scenes  of  knavery  and  extortion,  of  oppres* 
sion  and  rapine,  were  exercised  upon  so  valuable  a  set  of  men 
as  the  British  seamen,  was  fiilly  sufficient  to  rouse  their  Lord- 
sfvips  to  enquire  into  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  old,  the 
diseased,  and  the  crippled.  These  considerations  would,  he 
trusted,  ui^e  them  to  probe  this  infamous  affair  to  the  bottom  j 
and,  wherever  punishment  should  app^r  to  be  due,  to  inflict 
it  with  a  wholesome  severity,  as  an  act  of  justice  for  past 
crimes,  and  in  order  that  the  same  might  deter,  on  the  prin-. 
ciple  of  example,  in  time  to  come.  He  hoped  that  nobte 
foundation,  the  public  home  of  the  veteran,  who  had  so  frc* 
quently  fought  and  bled  in  defence  of  his  country,  would  tio 
longer  be  suffered  to  be  employed  in  the  corrupt  purposes  of 
borough-jobbing,  or  of  sccurmg  an  influence  incompatible 
with  the  noble  Lord's  character  m  the  state.  His  Lordship 
was  called  to  order  by 

Earl  Goiuer^  who  observed,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  ac- 
knowledged, that  his  state  of  health  did  not  permit  him  to  at^* 
lend  the  enquiry  into  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospi-» 
tal;  notwithstanding  which,  the  noble  Earl  was  not  only 
giving  a  general  opinion  of  the  supposed  misconduct  of  thesis' 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  hospital,  'but  was 
actually  passing  a  direct  censure  upon  the  first  Lord  of  the 
.  admiralty. 

VjBiA  of  Bristol  defended  his  conduct,  by  saying,  that  he 
1?ras  givinff  no  opinion  on  the  probable  effect  or  the  evidence 
on  the  table,  but  merely  from  his  own  knowledge,  deprived 
from  an  experience  of  five  years  in  which  he  sat  at  the  adtni^ 
ralty  board. 

Lord  Fortescue  enlarged  upon  the  subject  of  borough-job* 
bing;  said,  he  had  been  for  twenty-eight  years  steady  itl  hi» 
principles 5  that  he  would  never  change;  and  begged leaVe  t6 
give  his  sentiments  of  the  present  administration,  by  repeat* 
mg  a  passage,  extremely  applicable  to  them,  from  the  tragedy 
^Catot 
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The  liouse  resolved  itself  into  a  eommitlee  on  the  enqttiiy 
ibto  the  management  o(  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  stated  a  complaint  of  breach  of  privilege  com* 
liiitted  by  Captain  Maplesden,  lieutenant-governor  of  Green-* 
wich  Hospital.  The  complaint  was,  that  Captain  Maples-^ 
den  had  gofieout  of  that  House^  and  endeavoured  to  disperse^ 
and  threatened  to  punish,  several  of  the  witnesses,  whp  bad 
been  served  with  subpoenas^  and  sworn  at  the  bar,  to  give  eiri« 
dence  respecting  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  if" 
they  did  not  immediately  go  home  to  the  hospital;  the  conse-^ 
auence  of  which  was,  that  some  of  the  pensioners^  who  re* 
rased  to  comply,  had  been  punished  by  the  captain  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  hospitaU 

Earl  of  Sandwich  ot>served,  that  the  noble  Duke  had  shifted 
txis  ground ;  that  be  had  deserted  the  enquiry  as  originally 
ixioVed,  and  had  introduced  fresh  matter. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  entered  into  the  particulars  of  tbo 
conduct  of  the  pensioners  on  Wednesday ;  defended  Captain 
Jtfaplesden,  in  endeavouring  to  disperse  them;  and  represent-* 
ed  their  Lordships  as  besieged  by  an  unlawful  assembly  of 
riotous  persons  collected  at  the  doors,  and  stopping  up  th« 
avenves  leading  to  the  House,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  in* 
duencing  their  Lordships  in  their  inquisitorial  and  judicial  ca^ 
pacity.  He  observed,  tnat  this  mob  had  cheered  some  of  their 
Lordships,  and  had  insolently  demanded  that  their  former 
lieutenant  governor  [Baillie]  should  be  reinstated  in  his  post 
in  the  hospital. 

Lord  Bathurst  spoke  nearly  to  the  same  effect,  and  gave  the 
House  to  understand,  that  the  enquiry  was  become  a  direct, 
personal  attack  upon  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty^  and  npt^ 
as  it  was  avowed,  a  measure  of  reformation,  directed  to  ctx^ 
tain  specific  abuses,  the  author  of  whom  it  was  not  meant  to 
point  out. 

Lord  Camden  stated  the  transaction  in  detail,  so  far  as  it  re« 
lated  to  the  behaviour  of  the  pensioners  on  Wednesday  j  said, 
]t  was  the  birth-right  of  Engliishmen  to  assemble  and  express, 
their  complaints  and  wishes,  so  long  as  they  comported  them- 
selves agreeable  to  the  laws  :  it  was  a  constitutional  privilege, 
which  no  power  on  earth  had  a  right  to  abridge  or  take  away, 
and  which  nothing  but  an  improper  or  illegal  use  of,  could 
make  the  parties  answerable  at  any  tribunal,  civil  or  military. 

Earl  of  Shclburne  was  animated  on  the  occasion ;  and  after 
shewing,  that  persons  interested  in  any  matter  depending  be- 
fore either  House  of  Parliament,  had  a  right  to  come  ^wn, 

in 
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in  a  peaceable  manner^  to  represent  their  wishes^  contended 
that  the  case^  opened  by  the  noble  Duke^  fully  justified  th« 
tomplaint  5  because^  if  the  pensioners  had  misbehaved^  the 
House  alone  were  the  proper  guardians  of  their  own  dignity 
and  ^uthbrity ;  and  it  was  everjr  way  fair  in  ailment  and 
conclusion  to  say,  that  the  pensioners  had  not  misbehaved  ; 
for  if  they  had,  some  Lord,  or  officer  beloiigirtg  to  the  House^ 
would  have  ixiformed  theHoiisc  of  the  iihproper  behaviour  of 
the  pensionersv  He  answered  very  fiilly  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor^  and  Lords  Bathurst  and  Sand- 
wich, respecting  the  ground  of  the  enquiry  being  shifted  and 
turned  into  a  personaLaccusation.  Said  the  fact  was  noto« 
riously  otherwise ;  the  noble  Duke  had  disclaimed  any  such 
idea  ;  and  it  was  of  course  extremdy  indecent  and  unparlia«> 
mentary  to  throw  out  any  such  insmuation.  No  Lord,  on 
that  side  of  the  House^  entertained  a  single  idea  of  the  kind. 
It  could  hardly  be  conceived,  that  the  noble  Earl,  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty,  would  be  so  base  and  mean  to  share  in 
the  spoils  of  old  men,  women>  and  children.  *  He  hoped  his 
Lordship  was  above  committing  such  acts  of  petty  larceny  ; 
or  of  sharing  in  the  frauds  of  the  bulKbeef,  ana  the  sour 
beer  contracts,  or  the  difference  of  the  value  between  shbes 
and  stockings,  &c. 

He,  for  his  part,  anxiously  waited  for  the  cveht ;  he  fixed 
tio  idea  of  criminality  whatever  to  the  conduct  of  any  person, 
much  less  to  that  of  the  noble  Lord  $  .nor  did  he  believe  that 
any  such  idea  prevailed.  He  therefore  hoped,  and  warmly  re- 
commended that  such  noble  Lords  as  )iad  attempted  to  fix 
Such  an  imputation  on  the  noble  Duke,  would  acknowledge 
the  injustice  of  it,  and  acquit  his  Grace  of  standing  pledgeid 
to  that  House  as  a  personal  accuser  of  Lord  Sandwich. 

Here  tfae  debate  oeoame  general  for  a  considerable  time ; 
the  Dukes  of  Grafton  and  Manchester,  and  Lords  Fortescue, 
Camden  and  Effingham,  contending  on  one  side,  that  the 
noble  iDuke  alluded  to,  did  not  stand  before  their  Lordships 
in  the  light  of  a  personal  accuser,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lords  Chesterfield,  Onslow,  and  Gower,  insisting  that 
his  Grace  did. 

After  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  opening  speech,  the  first 
day  of  the  enquiry,  and  an  expression  of  his  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, when  he  moved  for  papers,  had  been  canvassed  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours,  and  that  his  Grace  had  explained  him- 
self, as  to  his  words  and  meaning,  a  new  ground  was  taken  by 
the  court  Lords,  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  when  he  moved  for  the  papen» 
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9cmt  days  since ;  arid  that  Lord  Bri&to]  having  made  a  perso* 
hat  attack  onpon  Lord  Sandwich,  hid  Grace  stood  ^uaMy 
pledged  to  support  the  accusation  of  the  Lord  Bristol^  as  if 
lie  stood  forth  the  accuser  in  his  own  person.  After  another 
liour^s  fruitless  altercation,  the  noble  Lords  declared  several- 
ly, that  they  would  abide  by  what  they  had  said^  and  refused 
lo  recant* 

Earl  Gfjwer^  the  Lord  ChancelUr^  and  several  others,  said, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  matter  before  the  coinmitlee 
Was  deserting  the  object  of  the  enquiry  as  originally  instituted, 
and  that  the  complaint  of  a  breach  of  priviiegcf  could  not  be 
referred. 

The  Duke  of  Ricbmomfy  sujf^ported  by  Lord  Camden,  con-' 
tended^  that  a  complaint  of  a  breach  of  privilege  must  prew 
cede  all  other  matters ;  that  the  complaint  was  not  referred  io  . 
the  committee,  and  cdnsoquently  not  being  before  it,  could 
not  be  decided  npon.  His  Grace  therefore  moved,  that  Lor4 
Scarsdale  leave  the  chair,  and  that  the  House  be  resumed^ 

This  produced  another  ^arm  debate,  in  the  course  of  which 
!JLord  Bcfthurst  said,  that  Upon  a  complaint  of  a  breach  of  prx« 
▼ilege,  the  House  must  be  resumed,  he  doubted,  and  all  other 
matter  must  be  suspended*  He  could  not  help  observing^ 
however,  that  thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  committee,  had  feveiy. 
appearance  of  designed  prck^rastinatton  and  delay. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  entreated,  that  the  noble  Lords  woutd 
give  up  the  point  5  for  that  he;  wished  the  breach  of  privilege 
to  be  imirlediately  enquired  into. 

The  House  was  then  resumed,  and  one  Smith  was  called  to 
the  bar.  The  first  question  put  to  the  witness  by  the  Duke  of 
fochmond,  after  enquiring  his  name  and  former  station  in  the 
hospital,  was,  ''  whether  Cap tairi  Maplesdefi  had  not  threat- 
ened him  with  his  cane,  or  held  it  over  his  head  ?**  The  Lord 
Chancellor  put  the  question  in  the  following  manner  | 
«*  What  did  Captain  Maplesden  do  ?"  ,  ■   ' 

The  Duke  immediately  complained  of  the  woolsack  alt^r^ 
ing^the  question.     This  produced  a  debate. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  said,  though  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  place  whoever  it  pleased  on  that  woolsack,  or  to 
crowd  the  benches  of  that  House  with  lawyers  and  pleaders, 
he  trusted  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  British  peerage  was  not  so 
far  become  extinct,  as  to  permit  their  rights  to  be  extinguished 
and  cavilled  awav,  and  their  dignity  insulted  by  the  hardy 
confidence  of  any  man. 

The  Lord  Ciancellor  said,  such  a  language  would  not  be 
/?erj»jtted  over  a  table  among  gentlemen* 
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The  Duke  of  Grafton  replied  ;  the  Chancellor  rqoined  j 
and  Lord  Mansfield  contended,  that  it  had  been  the  constant 
practice  of  both  Houses,  for  the  respective  chairmen,  if  im* 
proper  questions  were  put,  to  alter  them*  The  noble  Duke*s 
question  was  an  improper  one,  because  it  tended  to  lead  the 
witness,  and  the  alteration  by  the  woolsack  was,  in  his  opi» 
nion,  perfectly  justifiable  upon  the  authority  of  usage,  i^otr 
withstandiiig,  tliat  the  Duke  had  the  three  law  lords  alter^ 
iiately  on  his  back,  for  upwards  of  five  hours,  he  carried  not 
by  numbers,  but  by  clear  argument,  every  controverted  point 
against  them  $  particularly,  that  the  House  must  be  resumed, 
and  that  the  woolsack  had  no  right  to  alter  hi^  question, 
which  he  was  incompetent  to,  without  taking  the  sense  of  the 
House,  whether  the  question  should  be  put  to  the  witness  ia 
the  terms  it  was  offered  to  hiqi  as  speaker. 

Another  debate  ensued,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  hav- 
ing moved,  ^^  that  the  Chancellor  had  no  ri^ht  to  alter  Ji 
Juestion  put  to  a  witness  by  any  noble  Lord  in  his  place,"  the 
Jhancellor,  of  his  own  accord,  acknowledged  he  had  not  ; 
and  having  satisfied  the  noble  Duke  by  bus  explanation,  his 
Grace  witndrew  hi€  motion. 

Smith  was  then  called  to  the  bar,  as  were  likewise  two  wo* 
men.  Thev  all  three  had  orders  from  the  House  to  attend. 
When  Maplesden  desired  them  to  disperse,  they  informed  him 
jthey  had  the  order  of  attendance  served  upon  them  then  ii| 
their  possession.  Smith  offered  to  shew  his  :  the  conse« 
cjuence  of  Maplesden's  threats  availed  nothing ;  they  stayed 
tdl  desired  to  disperse  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton.  The  next 
day  Maplesden  convened  them  at  his  own  hoiisc,  and  ac- 
quainted the  council,  who  finally  determined  that  Smitl| 
should  be  broke  from  being  a  boatswain,  that  one  of  the  wor 
men  should  be  suspended  for  three  months,  and  the  other 
mulcted  twenty  shillings,  and  Smith  fined  likewise,  and  his 
allowance  reduced  to  one  shilling  per  week. 

Maplesden  was  defended  by  several  noble  Lords,  on  the 
ground,  that  the  refusal  amounted  to  actual  disobedience. 

How  far  the  punishment  of  witnesses,  which  the  House 
were  in  legal  and  authoritative  possession  of,  pending  the  en* 
quiry,  was  justifiable,  more  particularly  of  the  two  women, 
must  be  left  to  the  opinion  or  better  judges  than  the  writer  of 
this  narrative.  One  thing  is  certain,  whether  Capt.  Maples- 
den acted  right  or  wrong,  it  wore  a  very  unseemly  appear- 
ance, allowing  that  the  women  had  deserved  punishment, 
for  the  captain  to  interfere  with  any  thing  whatever  which 

belonged 
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belonged  for  the  present  to  the  judicature,  and  solely  to  the 
judicature  of  the  House  of  Lorcfs. 

As  soon  as  the  last  witness  withdrew,  it  being  nine  o'clock, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved,  that  the  House  be  resumed, 
which  being  complied  with,  his  Grace  moved,  that  Cq)t. 
Maplesden  oe  ordered  to  attend  the  House  the  nej^t  day» 
Here  another  warm  debate  ensued* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  contended,  that  Captain  Maplesden's 
conduct  was  evidently  designed  to  preserve  order,  to  prevent 
riots,  and  not  to  obstruct  public  justice.  The  folly  of  such 
an  attempt,  shewed  the  total  improbability  that  he  had  any 
fuch  design.  The  idea  was  absurd.  If  Capt.  Mapleden  saw 
any  thing  riotous  or  disorderly,  he  had  a  right  to  endeavour 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  as  an  act  of  duty ;  if  the  persons  now  exa- 
mined at  the  bar  were  summoned,  there  might  be  others  that 
were  not ;  neither  were  those  summoned,  summoned  to  raise 
tumults  and  foment  disturbances,  but  to  give  evidence. 
Their  business  was  not  out  of  that  House,  but  in  it ;  ther^ 
to  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  House ;  his  Lordship  therefore 
thought,  that  the  captain  was  legally  authorised  to  do  what 
h6  did  ;  and  to  act  aa  lieutenant-governor  according  to  hist 
discretion  and  the  usual  course  of  .-proceeding  within  the  hos* 
pital.  ' 

Lords  Mansfield,  Camden,  Montford,  and  Dudley  8pok# 
in  the  above  debate,  and  the  question  being  put,  the  House 
divided  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  5  Contents  20  j 
Non-contents  55. 

March  25. 

Duke  of  Richmond  having  opened  the  object  of  his  intend^ 
ed  motion,  which  was  to  Know  what  charge,  if  any,  had 
been  exhibited  against  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  ana  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  evidence  meant  to  be  adduced  in  support  of  it^ 
moved,  ^^  That  copies  of  all  proceedings  relative  to  the  in- 
tended court-martial  upon  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
be  laid  before  that  House.*' 

He  said,  he  wished  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  and  who  was  the  real  or  nominal  prosecutor  j  both 
fafts  were  necessary  to  be  known.  He  read,  as  part  of  his 
speech,  a  copy  of  a  letter  wrote  by  the  admiralty-board  to 
.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  prepare  for  his  trial,  and  commented  on, 
the  following  passage  in  it,  ^^  which  regarded  the  section  witK 
the  French  fleet,*'  instead  of  adding  the  words  *^  the  27th  of 
Jdy  Iftft/' 

S\icb 
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Such  an. omission  bore  a  very  suspicious  appearance,  and 
seemed  calculated  to  answen  some  concealed  purpose,  contrar^r 
to  justice;  though  this  mock  trial,  he  made  no  doubt,  would 
be  conducted  according  to  the  unsubstantisd  forms  of  the 
usual  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  cases*  If  the  Wee-admi- 
ral was  guilty  of  any  crime,  it  was  not  committed  during 
the  action,  but  after  it;  why  therefore  hold  out  to  the  pub- 
lic a  mock  enc^uiry  and  an  ineflective  tribunal,  concerning  a 
part  of  the  vice-admiral's  conduct,  which  even  those  who 
were  most  disposed  to  call  it  in  question,  never  conceived  aaf 
sort  of  unfavourable  opinion  of.  The  vice-admiral,  while 
be  fought,  was  .confessed,  by  the  united  voice  of  his  bmther 
bfficers,  to  have  fought  gallantly ;  the  only  censure  thrown 
upon  him  was,  that  by  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  superior 
officer,  he  was  the  cause  of  the  French  fleet  not  being  re-r 
attacked.  Th^  limitation  in  the  passage  alluded  to  in  the  of- 
ficial letter,  gave  just  cause  of  suspicion  ;  as  such  it  struck 
him,  and  that  was  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  make 
the  present  motion. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  replied,  that  no  specific  charge  had  as 
yet  been  drawn  up  or  exhibited ;  but  that  the  judge  adro- 
cate  had  received  directions  from  the  admiralty-board,  to 
collect  a  charge  from  the  minutes  of  the  trial  held  on  the 
conduct  of  Admiral  Keppel,  and  from  the  materials  thus  col- 
lected to  frame  hi«  accusation. 

His  Lordship  then  entered  into  several  particulars;  and 
said,  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  noble  Duke's  mo-. 
tion;  that  the  trial,  he  believed,  would  commence  on  Mon- 
day the  1 2th  of  April ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  specific  charge 
was  framed,  he  would  most  chearfuily  submit  it  to  the  House 
for  its  consideration. 

Duke  of  Richmond  rose  in  reply,  and  pointed  out  'what  he 
called  the  very  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  admiralty 
board.  He  contended  that  such  a  conduct  could  not  be  sup- 
ported upon  any  principle  of  precedent,  common  sense,  com- 
mon justice,  or  analogy  to  the  prpccedings  of  the  courts  o{ 
criminal  law.  The  proof  to  be  collectecf  from  the  minutes 
taken  upon  Admiral  Keppel's  trial,  could  present  no  mate- 
rials sufficient  to  found  a  criminal  charge  upon.  Was  it  ever 
known,  that  the  evidence  upon  one  trial  was  proper  matter 
to  found  an  accusation  for  another  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
idea  was  equally  preposterous,  impracticable  and  absurd  1 
it  amounted  to  no  more  than  collateral  inference  and  con- 
struction, which  never  could  be  supposed  a  proper  ground  of 

a  positiva 
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a  positive  charge  of  criminality.  Admiral  K«ppel  might 
feave  been  perfectly  innocent,  and  his  conduct  perfectly  justi- 
fiable^ without  presuming  that  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  guilty. 
But  if  the  grounds  of  accusation  were  unprecedent^^,  the 
situation  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  equally  so.  He  has  no- 
tice of  his  trial ;  to  what  purpose,  when  he  has  had  no  notice 
of  the  charge  ?  Can  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  know  how  to  defend 
^iimself  against  an  accusation,  the  nature  of  which  he  is  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  ?  How  can  a  man  be  enabled  to 
defend  himself  against  a  charge,  without  knowing  the  issue 
to  be  taken?  He  appealed  to  every  noble  Lord  present^ 
whether  such  an  idea  would  be  endured  for  a  moment,  in  any 
other  ipecies  of  criminal  proceeding.  He  did  not  presume 
that  the  admiralty-board  meant  to  put  Sir  Hi^h  Palliser  in  so 
novel  a  situation,  without  some  intention  ot  balancing,  by 
other  means,  the  severity  of  such  a  procedure.  This  consi- 
deration,  therefore,  he  said,  led  him  naturally  to  the  question^ 
whether  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  trial  was  nieant  to  be  a  mock  op 
a  real  trial?  Who  was  to  be  the  prosecutor  ?  Mr,  Jackson.— 
Who  was  Mr.  Jackson  ?  The  under  secretary  to  the  admi- 
ralty-board.— ^The  undersecretary  is  then  the  accuser;  he  is 
the  collector  of  the  evidence,  the  framer  of  the  charge — And 
against  whom  ?  A  late  favourite  member  of  that  board,  iq 
every  appearance,  though  not  possessing  a  seat  atthat board  j  a 
favourite  with  the  noble^ Lord  who  presides  there,  and  with  his 
quondam  colleagues  in  office.  He  did  not  wish  to  make  a  di- 
rect charge  of  partiality ;  but  he  could  not  avoid  observing, 
that  it  behoved  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  to  avoid  giving 
any  just  cause  of  suspicion,  that  the  same  motives  which  ope- 
rated in  hastening  on  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel,  had  not 
continued  to  operate  in  the  same  manner  on  the  present  occa^ 
sion.  The  judge  advocate  was  the  person  who  took  down 
the  minutes  on  the  trial,  and,  of  course,  in  his  opinion,  was 
a  very  improper  person  to  draw  up  the  prosecution. 

His  Grace,  after  shewing  that  the  established  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding on  such  occasions  was  by  an  order  from  the  King, 
stating  some  crime  or  neglect,  contended  that  the  summons, 
issued  for  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  likewise  bore  a  verv 
auspicious  appearance.  The  words  of  the  summons  were, 
to  give  their  testimony  concerning  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  in  thp  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  when  the  fleets  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  engaged.  Here  the  summons 
imported  evidence  relative  to  the  action,  in  which  it  wascoiir 
fessed,  on  all  hands,  thattheviceadniiralof  the  bluehadacquitr 
1^^  JbJinself  like  an  s(ble  and  gallant  oQicer^  and  not  to  his  subse- 
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quent  concJiict  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  the  part  of  his 
conduct  only  on  which  the  accusation  ought  to  be  founded. 
But  if  the  first  part  of  the  summons  might  be  defended  as  an 
expression  loose  and  indefinite,  arising  merely  from  inattention, 
the  word  whin  the  fleets  were  engaged,  specified  the  time  so 
exactly,  that  it  was  in^possible  to  conceive  that  either  of  the 
witnesses  would  come  prepared  to  speak  to  any. other  point,  or, 
if  they  did,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  receive  their  evidence, 
as  the  party  accused  must  come  into  court  upon  the  idea  only 
of  defending  himself  against  any  charge  of  misconduct  on  the 
27th  of  July,  when  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  Francfe 
were  engaged. 

Lord  fyeymouth  said  a  few  words  in  reply,  in  which  he  beg- 
ged leave  to  differ  from  the  noble  Duke.  He  acknowledged 
he  was  not  prepared  to  speak  fully  to  the  subject,  but  he  pre- 
sumed, thatt  on  some  future  day,  before  the  ensuing  recess,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  would  be  enabled  to 
give  his  Grace  and  the  House  full  satisfaction  on  that  head. 
The  word  what  did  not  bear  the  restrictive  construction  put 
upon  it  by  his  Grace;  nor  could  he  ever  supposfe  that  it  was 
'  the  intention  of  the  admiralty- board,  or  the  prosecutor  in  be- 
half of  the  crown,  to  frame  a  charge  directed  only  to  the  part 
of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  conduct  which  was  acknowledged  to 
be  free  from  censure  or  reprehension. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  the  admiralty-board  and  the  judge 
advocate  could  only  make  use  of  the  materials  they  had.  No 
accuser  appeared  against  Sir  Hugh  Palliser.  Mr.  Keppel  had 
declined,  by  letter,  to  make  any  accusation ;  it  was  therefore 
impossible  to  frame  any  specific  charge,  but  what  could  be  col- 
lected from  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel.  He  disclaimed,  on 
•  the  part  of  the  admiralty* board  and  himself,  any  intention  of 
stopping  the  course  of  justice,  or  of  peVmitting  it  to  be  evaded ; 
ana  saidj  that  the  cases  of  Admirals  Byng,  Lestock,  and  Ma- 
thews, were  each  of  them  founded  upon  breaches  of  their  in- 
structions, and  loose  accusations,  and  not  upon  any  particular, 
defined,  or  specific  charge. 

Duke  of  Grafton  made  several  observations  on  what  fell 
.  from  Lord  Weymouth,  shewing  that  the  word  wh  riy  in  the 
common  acceptation  as  it  stood  m  the  summons,  and  regard- 
injjj  the  action,  in  the  extract  read  out  of  the  copy  of  the  of- 
ficial letter,  by  the  noble  Duke  who  made  the  motion,  were 
both  most  certainly  restrictive.  His  Grace  followed  them 
with  several  other  observations,  to  shew  that  the  admiralty- 
board  had  various  modes  in  their  power  of  bringing  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  to  justioe^  without  having  recourse  to  uie  minutes 
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taken  at  Admiral  Kcppel's  trial.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  a  brave  officer,  and  that  the  ship  aboard 
which  lie  carried  his  flag  suffered  greatly ;  it  was  therefore 
i^^norantly  absurd,  or  grossly  evasive^  to  call  that  part  of  the 
vice-admirars  conduct  into  question,  which  was  equally  ap- 
plauded by  his  enemies  and  friends.  .  He  adverted  to  several 
particulars,  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  pen- 
ding Admiral  Keppel's  trial;  among  the  rest,  a  stronger  in- 
stance need  not  be  given,  than  what  had  been  expressly  de- 
posed by  his  own  captain,  Captain  Faulkner,  that  the  aMlmi- 
ral,  besides  the  letter,  sent  a  verbal  message  to  Lord  Sand-* 
wich,  informing  his  Lordship,  that  he  had  more  to  say  to 
him  than  he  chose  to  commit  to  writing,  and  if  it  wer6  bis 
Lordship's  pleasure  to  ask  him  any  questions  he  was  ready  to 
wait  on  him.  This,  he  said,  was  a  very  material  circumstance 
and  ought  to  be  explained,  for  it  shewed  that  cither  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  had  some  re^ison  not  to 
enquire  further,  or  that  he  wished  to  throw  a  slight  on  the 
admiral. 

Duke  of  RichmonrJ  said,  he  never  could  subscribe  to  the 
'mode  of  reasoning  substituted  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty;  besides  the  slovenly  appearance  it  had, 
it  would  establish  a  precedent  which  might  hereafter  be 
employed  to  effect  tlie  worst  purposes.  A  person  not  so  much  . 
favoured  by  the  court,  nor  high  in  estimation  with  the  ad- 
niiralty- board,  might  be  brought  to  trial  upon  a  general 
indcfinitive  charge,  thoiigli  ignorant  in  what  manner  to  shape 
his  defence,  to  procure  and  collect  those  materials,  or  sum- 
mon such  witnesses  as  would  prove  hfs  innocenc;.e.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  was  publicly  withheld  from  a  person  who 
stood  well  with  those  \n  power,  could  be  privately  commu- 
nicated, by  which  means,  while  the  innocent  man  might  be 
sncrificed  to  the  resentments  of  a  court,  the  real  criminal 
might  be  permitted  to  escape.  This  would  be  a  denial  of 
justice  in  one  instance,   and  a  mockery  of  it  in  the  other. 

He  could  not  sec  how  the  framing  aspccific  charge  by  the 
admiralty-board,  could  be  strained  into  an  act  ofpr^-judg- 
ment,  or  sending  the  vice-ailmijal  to  his  trial,  loaded  with 
prejudices.  In  the  charge  aa;ainst  Byng  \yho  was. the  prdse- 
rutor  f-  Most  certainly  the  aamiralty- board.  Was  there  not 
likewise  a  specific  charge  and  a  specific  accuser  in  the  case  of 
i^ovd  George  Sackville,  now  Germain?  In  the  latter  in--. 
stance,  as  in  the  one  quoted  by  the  noble  Earl  the  preceding 
Jay  [Bristol]  was  not  there  first  an  enquiry  to  know  whether 
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Lord  Germain  could  be  tried^  and  afterwards  a  dourt-martial, 
by  which  he  was  convicted  of  some  of  the  offences  laid  to 
his  charge?  As  to  the  aifair  of  Mathews  and  Lestock,  there 
Was  no  nded  of  all  those  formalities,  because  the  affair  was 
notorious,  and  of  course  the  prosecution  was  founded  respec- 
tively upon  their  recriminatory  accusations.  Here  there  was 
hone,  but  what  had  resulted  from  evidence  given  upon  a  former 
trial.  For  his  part,  therefore,  he  could  never  be  reconciled 
to  the  legality  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  till  he  heard  either 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lords  over  the  way  give  a  decisive 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  give  any  particular 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  he  thought  it  extremely  improper 
to  cast  reflections  and  general  imputations  on  the  admiralty- 
board,  or  to  censure  men,  because  they  had  not  adopted  some 
certain  mode  of  trial,  which  none  of  the  noble  Lords  who 
recommended  such-  a  trial  undertook  to  point  out. 

The  noble  Duke  who  made  the  motion,  supported  it  chiefly 
on  a  supposed  existing  analogy  between  the  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  courts  of  criminal  and  common  law.  Nothing, 
his  Lordship  afKrmed,  could  be  more  widely  different  than 
their  constitution  and  mode  of  proceeding.  He  apprehended, 
that  tbe  mode  of  proceeding  and  dealing  out  justice  was 
founded  in  substantial  equity;  the  condemnation  of  the 
guilty,  and  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent ;  nor  could  he  see, 
wfth  all  the  industry  he  was  able  to  exert,  that  either  of 
these  rules  would  be  violated  bv  the  niode  of  trial,  on-which, 
much  to  his  astonishment,  he  had  heard  so  many  hard  named 
bestowed. 

His  Lordship  commented  in  particular  upon  the  word  mock 
trial,  and  observed,  that  it  was  giving  an  instance  of  that 
very  pre-judgment  which  the  noSle  Duke  had  so  assidu- 
ously laboured  to  fix  upon  his  opponents.  Such  language, 
whife  matters  were  suh-jitdiccj  was  rather  uncommon  and  un- 
justifiable, and  he  should,  hear  with  much  surprise,  when 
attorney-general,  and  moving  for  an  information,  he  should 
be  told,  that  the  information,  if  granted,  would  only  lead  to 
a  mock  trial. 

He  9aid,  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  judge-advocate  ;  to 
whom,  he  understood,  that  the  drawing  up  of  the  charge 
■  was  entrusted  :  yet,  in  point  of  candour,  where  a  man  was 
acting  in  the  discharge  of  a  trust,  it  struck  him,  unless  there 
was  some  proof  of  his  partiality  more  than  barely  acting 
under  instructions  given  by  authority;  that  it  did  not  be- 
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come  any  man,  of  however  exalted  a  station  or  respectable  a 
character,  to  impute  improper  motives  to  a  person  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, lie  advised  their  Lordships  to  consider  who 
they  were,  and  what  mi^ht  be  the  consequence  of  permitting 
such  reflexions  and  insmuations  to  get  abroad,  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  but  to  the  person  whose 
honour  and  every  other  thing  dear  to  him,  might  be  fataUr 
affected  by  such  dangerous,  though  ill-founded  assertions  ancl 
suspicions ;  suspicions  easily  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  them,  difficult  to  be  refuted,  and  still  mUch 
more  difficult  to  be  entirely  removed. 

Duke  of  Richmond  said,,  that  the  admirahy-board  might 
in  the  first  instance  have  procured  a  specific  charge,  and  a 
specific  answer  if  they  thought  proper.  The  nobfe  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  admiralty  had  laid  great  stress  on  Admiral 
Keppel's  letter,  wherein  he  expressed  an  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  without  seeming  to 
recollect  the  message  contained  in  the  minutes  on  their  Lord- 
ships' table,  which  the  admiral  sent  by  CapftainFauJkner,  where 
he  said,  that  he  had  some  oth^r  matters  to  communicate  to  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  if  his  Lordship  thought  proper.  The  noble 
Earl,  however,  passed  the  message  over  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  it,  and  in  that,  as  well  as  every  other  affair^ 
treated  the  admiral  with  the  most  marked  coolness  and^eservc. 

The  learned  Lord  said,  he  did  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
gentleman  at  the  bar*  He  did  not  mean  to  impeach  Mr.  Jack- 
son's character,  but  be  presumed,  that  the  very  description  the 
learned  Lord  gave  of  him,  furnished  a  strong  argiiment  to 
presume,  a  possible  abuse  not  an  inherent  partiality.  He 
acknowledged,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act  under  instructions, 
and  to  obey  them,  and  that  consequently  his  conduct  would 
and  must  be  prescribed  by  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  an4 
when  the  other  precedent  circumstances  of  Sir  Hugh  PaHi« 
fier's  situation,  and  the  various  acts  of  favour  shewn  to  him, 
end  of  Shkindness  to  his  command<?r  in  chief,  were  recoU 
Ifccted,  it  would  not  be  saving  too  much,  he  believed,  to  call 
the  trial  a  mock  trial;  so  far  as  it  mighi.  be  supposed  to  affect 
the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  though  in  effect,  it' might 
prove  a  second  real  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel.  His  Grace 
concluded  his  speech  with  desiring  the  clerk  would  read 
th*t  part  of  Captain  Faulkner^s  evidence  relating  to  the  pa- 
role message  seiU  by  the  admiral  to  the  first  Lord  of  the  ad-' 
miralty.  It  was  to  this  effect:  "  Give  my  compliitnents  to 
Lord  Sandwich,  and  tell  him,  I  have  more  to  say  to  him  thaa 
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I  think  it  proper  to  put  in  my  public  kuerj  and  if  it  be  his 
Lordship's  pleasure  to  ask  me  any  questions,  I  am  ready  to 
waitounim." 

Earl  of  Sandwich,  in  reply,  said,  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  tak<  notice  of  any  but  the  office  dispatches.  He  did 
not  recollect  tl^e  words  as  they  stood  in  the  extract  now  read ; 
but  looked  upon  the  message  delivered  to  him  merely  as  a 
message  of  reference.  He  was  indeed  never  more  surprised 
in  his  life,  than  when  he  first  heard  the  message  stated  as  a 
particular  one.  He  had  a  full  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  the  captain,  as  he  staid  four  hours  with  him,  and  did 
him  the  honour  of  his  company  to  dine.  It  was  natural  to 
suppose,  that  in  the  course  of  so  long  an  interview,  and  upon 
such  a  subject,  that  he  asked  ihe  captain  several  questions, 
.  and  enquired  into  a  variety  ©f  particulars.  After  dinner,  he 
took  him  in  bis  chaise  to  Kew  to  wait  on  his  Majesty.  While 
ihevwere  on  tlieir  way  thither,  among  other  questions,  he 
enquired  about  the  Formidable.  He  had  a  particular  reason 
of  a  private  nature.  There  was  a  near  relation  of  his  aboard 
that  ship,  and  he  remembered  the  captain's  telling  him  of  the 
explosion  which  happened  aboard  her,  and  of  twenty  men 
having  been  killed  or  wounded  by  that  accident. 

After  being  introduced  to  the  King,  his  Majesty  asked  the 
captain  a  great  number  of  questions  relative  to  the  engage- 
ment ;  and,  added  his  Lordship,  his  Majesty  is  a  dose  ques- 
tioner. [LalUd  to  order.']  His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to 
reason  upon  the  whole  transaction  ;  observed,  that  if  Captain 
Faulkner  desired  or  had  it  in  charge  to  deliver  any  particular 
message,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  to  speak  to  any  one 
point  he  pleased ;  nay,  he  wrote  to  Admiral  Keppel  offering 
to  go  down  thither  himself,  who  thanked  him  for  his  offer, 
.  but  very  obligingly  recommended  him  10  stay  at  the  board 
where  his  presence  would  be  more  wanted. 

Duke  or  RtchTnond  replied,  it  was  a  little  extraordinary  that 
th^  noble  Earl  had  questioned  Captain  Faulkner  upon  every 
other  subject  aqd  circumstance,  but  on  what  the  parole  mes- 
sage really  imported. 

The  debate  for  some  time  became  general,  till  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  pointedly  observed,  that  Admiral  Keppel,  not 
Captain  Faulkner,  was  the  person  proper  to  be  questioned 
upon  the  subject  of  the  parole  message.  Captain  Faulkner 
could  not  undertake  to  give  informatit^n  which  he  neither 
knew  nor  was  impowered  to  communicate.  The  very  terms 
of  the  message  excluded  the  idea  of  any  intermediate  com- 
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munication  whatever,  for  it  was  such  that  he  did  not  chuso 
to  commit  it  to  writing,  and  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  he 
could  communicate  it  to  no  other  person  but  the  noble  Lord 
himself.      A 

Earl  of  Sh^lbume  now  rose,  and  spoke  for  upwards  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  said,  the  trial  and  consequent  conduct 
of  the  admiralty-board,  amounted  substantially  to  a  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Keppel;  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
miralty had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  navy  by  his 
conduct  towards  that  gentleman ;  that  the  representation 
made  by  tl:ie  subscribing  admirals  to  his  Majesty,  and  a  much 
more  extensive  one  drawn  up,  but  which  had  not  been  pre-p 
sented,  shewed  beyond  a  doubt,  the  sense  the  gentlemen  of 
the  navy  entertained  of  the  unfair  and  cruel  treatment  Mr. 
Keppel  received  from  the  admiralty- board ;  that  he  frequent- 
ly met  officers  of  his  acquaintance,  high  in  rank,  and  of  the 
first  respect  in  their  profession,  in  brown  coats,  and  enquiring 
of  them  why  they  had  thrown  off  their  uniform,  they  an^ 
swered  either  that  they  were  not  to  be  employed,  or  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  be  employed  under  the  present  administration 
of  the  admiralty-board.  His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to 
inveiffh  in  the  strongest  terms,  against  the  conduct  of  that 
board  towards  Mr.  Keppel;  and  contended  without  re^servCj^ 
that  Mr.  Keppel's  life  had  been  attempted  in  the  first  inr 
stance,  and  that,  when  he  had  risen  superior  to  the  malice,  ■ 
malevolence,  and  detestable  arts  of  his  piersecutors  and  op- 
pressors, they  had  contrived  means  to  drive  him  from  the  ser- 
vice. All  this  was  matter  sufficient  to  create  great  uneasi- 
ness, and  affi3rded  cause  of  just  alarm.  The  fate  of  this 
country  might  possibly  depend  upon  the.  events  of  the.  ensu- 
ing naval  campaign.  Ministers  should  therefore  be  extreincr 
ly  careful  what  persons  they  employed  at  so  very  critical  a 
period.  He  did  not  like  canvassing  professional  characters  in 
that  House  no  more  than  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty,  nor  did  he  mean  to  reflect  upon  any  man,  but  the 
slake  was  a  great  one  and  ought  to  be  very  carefully  played 
for. 

His  Lordship  laughed  at  the  noble  Earl's  boasted  acts  of 
kindness  to  Admiral  Keppel,  in  ordering  him  to  be  immedi-r 
ately  brought  to  trial.  He  declared,  it  was  the  first  time  he 
ever  heard  that  to  endanger  a  nian's  life,  and  to  cause  him-  tQ 
sufler  under  a  load  of  accusation,  was  a  matter  of  kindness. 
If  he  was  a  seaman,  and  was  to  serve  under  the  present  board 
of  admiralty,  lie  \v0ui4  fervently  pray  to  Heaven,  to  avert- 
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such  kindness  from  him  !  he  had  little  doubt  but  the  present 
commanders  of  the  western  squadron  were  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  would,  in  such  ii  possible  event,  think  that  the 
noble  Lord's  kindness  would  be  little  short  of  downright  cru- 
elty. His  lordship  spoke  to  a  great  variety  of  other  points, 
which  had  already  in  the  course  of  the  session  been  frequent- 
ly the  subject  of  discussion. 

Earl  of  Chesterfield,  among  other  things,  said,  that  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  administration  that  Admiral  Keppel  was  not 
employed ;  for  the  true  reason  was,  that  he  refuSed  to  serve 
imless  his  Majesty  consented  to  change  his  servants. 

Duke  of  kichmond  pinned  down  the  last  noble  Lord  to  what 
lie  had  now  asserted.  Said,  it  was  not  founded  in  fact,  and 
that  the  noble  Earl  should  have  been  more  careful  to  stake 
his  credit  upon  any  assertion,  which  did  not  come  immedi- 
ately within  his  own  knowledge.  Here  the  debate  closed, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  agPeed  to. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester's  motions  were  postponed  till 
Tuesday. 

As  soon  as  the  debate  was  over,  and  the  questioji  carried, 
the  House  went  into  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  manage- 
ment of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  two  points  to  which  the  witnesses  were  called  this  day 
were,  the  pensioners  shirts  and  sheets,  and  the  tire  which 
broke  out  in  the  taylor's  room  in  the  hospital. 

Captain  Baillle^  and  several  other  persons  proved,  that 
both  the  former  were  considerably  short  of  their  due  and 
stated  lengths;  and  that  the  fire,  which  had  done  such  consi.- 
-clerable  damage,  was  occasioned  by  great  carelessness ;  that 
several  complaints  had  been  made  about  the  deficiencies  in  the 
lengths  of  the  shirts  and  sheets,  and  frequent  remonstrances 
made  by  the  military  officers,  when  it  came  in  their  routine 
f)fduty,  concerning  that  very  room  from  which' the  flames 
burst  forth.  That  both  complaii\ts  had  been  stated  to  the 
council  of  the  hospital,  and  reported  to  tlie  court  of  direc- 
tors, but  in  either  instance  to  no  manner  of  purpose..  There 
were  other  persons  examined  besides  Captain  Baillie  to  the 
5heetingand  shirting,  who  severally  endeavoured  to  palliate  the 
shortness  of  the  lengths  more  than  to  attempt  to  directly  deny 
the  fact. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the  room, 
called  the  taylor's  room,  being  turned  into  a  kind  of  suttling^ 
house,  where  almost  all  the  disorderly  riotous  pensioners  used 
to  assemble  every  night  and  get  drunk.     Lieutenants  Kerr, 
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Smyth  and  Carrol,  corroborated  Captiin  Bailie's  testimony 
very  fully;  that  some  accident  of  the  kind  had  been  long 
foreseen,  and  the  nuisance  frequently  complained  of  by  them, 
when  their  duty  led  them  to  enquire  into  and. report  9n  the 
internal  state  and  police  of  the  hospital.  Committee  ad- 
journed till  Monday.  House  rose  ana  adjourned  to  the  wxt 
*day.     Duke  of  Manchester's  motion  deferred  till  the  3Qth^ 

March  26. 

Judicial  and  private  business.  No  debate.  House  ^- 
journed  to  the  2c,tha  and  the  committee  to  the  30th. 

March  29. 

Judicial  and  private  business.     Na  debate,     Gre^wich 
Hospital  committee  deferred  till  after  the  holidays. 
March  30. 

This  day  a  debate  took  place  on  the  second  reading  of  th^ 
Bishop  of  LandafPs  bill,  to  prevent  adultery,  by  prohibiting 
the  inter-marriage  of  the  criminal  parties  with  each  other, 
which,  as  the  bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  other  House,  it  would 
be  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  public  ^o  be  acc^u^i^tiK) 
with  the  detail  of  it. 

Before  the  order  of  the  day,  on  which  their  Lordships  were 
summoned,  upon  a  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester's, 
.  was  read.  Earl  of  Bristol  rose  and  moved  for  the  following 
papers.  His  Lordship  moved,  "That  there  be  laid  before 
this  House  copies  for  all  orders  for  convoys  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  I  st  of  March,   1779."    Also, 

^^  That  an  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  the 
commissioners  for  executir.s;  the  office  of  Lora  high  admiral 
of  Great  Britain  do  lay  before  this  House  copies  or  extracts. 
of  all  papers,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  any  intelligence  of  the 
names  of  the  ships,  and  the  number  of  men  aboard  each 
ship,  that  has  been  fitted  out  since  the  1st  of  March,  1778,  or 
is  now  fitting  out  at  Toulon,  with  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
such  account."  Also, 

*^  An  address  for  copies  of  the  monthly  lists,  containing 
the -disposition  of  nis  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  in  sea-paVf 
between  the  ist  of  January,  1778,  and  the  3cth  of  October 
following."  And  also, 

^^  An  addrc5s  for  an  account  of  the  number  of  ships  and 
sloops,  with  their  rates  and  tonnage,  that  were  repaired  an4 
repairing,  built  and  buildincf,  in  the  King's  and  private  yards, 
together  with  the  numbers  launched  and  completed,  betweem 
the  jst  of  January,  1771,  and  the  ist  of  January,  1779/' 
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His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  the  miscon* 
Juct  of  the  admiralty-board  called  for  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  investigation  and  animadversion.  The  present 
alarming  state  of  the  navy,  when  compared  with  the  force  of 
France  singly,  or  the  combined  force  of  France  and  Spain^^ 
was,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  to  rouze-^  every  noble  Lord^ 
every  man  indeed,  within  or  without  that  House,  and  fix  his 
lUtention.  The  svstem  by  which  that  board  was  i^onducted, 
was  a  system  of  tne  vilest  delusion,  the  most  unprecedented 
imposition.  The  nation  and  that  House  were  totally  igno* 
rant  of  the  real  state  of  our  navy ;  our  want  of  informa- 
tion was  the  great  source  of  national  ruin,  because,  he  was 
persugdedf  that  if  their  Lordships  knew  the  real  state  of  our 
navy,  two  events  would  have  long  since  happened;  that 
is,  the  instant  dismission  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty, 
for  the  'repeated  gross  falshoods  by  which  he  had  so  often 
abused  and  misled  that  House  5  and  the  adopting  measures  of* 
vigour,  applicable  to  the  present  alarming  crisis  :  in  short,  an 
encrease  of  force,  and  a  proper  distribution  and  employment 
of  it. 

Having  urged  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  stated  several  in« 
stances,  to  sncw  how  we  had  been  deceived,  and  how  likely 
we  were  to  continue  under  the  same  delusion,  so  long  as  Lord 
Sandwich  remained  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  he  pressed 
the  necessity,  now  at  the  very  eve,  he  believed,  of  a  war  with 
Spain  as  well  France,  of  learning  our  situation ;  what  was  the 
force  of  our  enemies,  and  what  force  We  should  be  able  to 
oppose  them  with,  as  from  those  very  impoi:tant  circumstances, 
properly  authenticated,  we  should  be  enabled  to  form  a  true 
judgment  respecting  our  real  situation. 

Before  he  sat  down  he  would  tell  the  noble  Earl  very  fair* 
]y  the  object  of  his  motion  in  point  of  immediate  effect.  It 
Was  a  stretch  of  candour  to  w^hich,  he  fancied,  no  person 
could  lay  claim  with  less  justice  than  the  noble  Lord.  It 
wasJthis;  as  the  first  essential  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
our  former  state  of  marine  power  and  glory,  he  meant  that 
the  papers  moved  for  should  draw  forth  documents  fully  suf-* 
fcient  to  shew  that  his  Lordship  was  by  no  means  ecjual  to 
the  arduous  task  he  had  undertaken,  that  of  forming  a  great 
pavy,  or  of  distributing  it  properly,  or  employing  it  skil- 
fully. Naval  operations  were  objects  far  beyond  the  noble 
Earl's  abilities.  Besides  this,  he  had  reason  to  be  persuaded, 
that  his  Lordship  was  criminally  neglectful  as  well  as  crimi- 
nally active ;  nor  would,   he  could  venture  to  predict,  the 

Britislj. 
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Britisl^  flag  ever  recover  its  wonted  dimity  and  lustre,  so 
long  as  the  noble  Earl  continued  to  preside  at  the  admiralty- 
board. 

These  were  his  sincere  opinions,  and  this  was  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  He  meant  to  charge  the  noble  Earl  with  acts  of 
a  very  criminal  nature,  on  the  l6th  of  next  month  [April]  ; 
and  he  made  the  foregoing  motions,  not  to  satisfy  himself, 
but  their  Lordships,  that  his  charges  were  officially  well 
founded.  He  was  already,  for  his  own  part,  thoroughly  coil- 
vinced  of  the  charges  he  wished  to  establish.  He  had  the 
proofs  in  possession ;  but  he  wanted  the  sanction  of  their 
Lordships  to  stamp  upon  the  information  he  intended  to  give, 
the  authentic  mark  of  parliamentary  authority. 

Probably  he  thould  again  hear  the  stale  apology,  for  with- 
holding all  official  papers,  that  the  giving  them  would  be  the 
means  of  conveying  improper  matter  to  our  enemies.  To 
meet,  however,  this  objection  in  any  instance,  where  it  might 
bear  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  truth,  he  was  prepared 
to  qualify  and  accommodate  his  motions  to  that  special  cir- 
cumstance, by  any  restriction  whatever,  that  did  not  tend  to 
expressly  defeat  the  obvious  intention  of  them.  He  would 
add  besides,  one  word  upon  the  ground  of  precedent.  The 
motions  were  copied  literally,  from  similar  motions  made  in 
the  year  1759,  in  the  very  height  of  the  late  war,  and  when 
an  mvasion  was  threatened  from  France,  He  could  not  sit 
down  without  likewise  endeavouring  to  impress  this  import- 
ant truth  on  their  Lordships'  mind,  that  there  was  not  an  iota 
of  the  matter,  which  his  motions  were  intended  to  draw  forth, 
with  which  the  French  cabinet  was  not  already  perfectly  ac- 
quainted. \ 

As  soon  as  the  question  was  put,  on  his  fir^t  motion,  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  rose,  and. said,  he  did  not  know  on  what. ground, 
or  authority,  or  usage  of  debate,  the  noble  Earl  charged  him 
in  such  strong  terms.  The  noble  Earl  had  expressed  great 
candour;  but  in  his  opinion,  if  he  might  be  presumed  to 
advise,  his  Lordship  should  first  state  his  proofs,  before  he  ven- 
tured to  pass  judgment.  He  had  been  indisposed  for.  some 
days,  and  little  expected,  when  he  came  down,  that  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  a  personal  attack.  . 

As  to  the  motion  now  before  the  House,  arid  the  others 
which  were  intended  to  follow  it ;  he  wished  to  express  a  dis- 
approbation of  them,  being  firmly  persuaded,  that  should  they 
be  agreed  to,  it  would  prove  of  the  very  worst  consequence, 
They  went  no  less  to  the  exposure  of  the  whole  of  our  force. 
In  nuinberoi'  sh'ips^  rates,  tonnage,  stations,  distribution,  and 
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€mplo)nMent,  number,  of  men,  &c.  In  short,  every  one  cir- 
cumstance not  only  relative  to  our  navy,  but  to  the  whole  of 
our  plan  of  marine  operations. 

After  several  strong  expressions,  in  reply  to  those  used  by 
the  noble  Lord  who  made  the  motion,  in  which  he  challenged 
his  enemies  to  the  worst,  being  conscious,  he  said,  of  his  own 
integrity  anfl  assiduity,  he  observed,  that  the  noble  Earl  of- 
fered to  consent  to  have  his  motions  altered  or  modified,  in 
such  a  manner  as  lo  remove  every  apprehension  of  conveying 
improper  information  to  our  enemies ;  but  that  proposition, 
however  seemingly  specious,  was  in  fact  impracticable  ;  for  no 
one  part  of  the  motions  could  be  complied  with,  without  giv- 
ing our  open  or  concealed  enemies  that  species  of  information," 
which  they  Ynost  wanted.  The  noble  Earl  said,  France  al- 
ready knew  the  state  of  our  navy ;  but  that  he  insisted  was  not 
so.  France  had  not  the  means  ;  they  might  receive  imperfect 
accounts,  or  tolerable  correct  ones  of  this  or  that  squadron, 
or  detachment  5  but  the  real  state  of  the  whole  of  the  British 
navy,  could  only  be  known  to  the  admiralty-board.  If  that 
was  once  conveyed  to  the  public,  France  Ivould  no  longer  be 
drove  to  rely  upon  report  or  conjecture,  which  ser\'e  rather  to 
mislead  than  to  inform  :  she  would  have  recourse  to  the  par- 
liamentary documents  before  that  House. 

After  several  more  arguments  of  the  same  tendency,  he  said", 
he  would  give  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  Earl  a  most 
hearty  and  decisive  negative. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  spoke  warmly  on  the  same  side  ; 
said,  that  no  public  business  could  be  transacted,  if  motions- 
were  thus  to  be  repeated  day  after  day ;  and  the  time  which 
should  be  otherwise  employed  in  that  House,  wasted  and  mis- 
spent to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

Earl  of  Bristol,  in  reply  to  the  noble  Duke,  who  spoke  laft, 
expressed. his  astonishment,  that  any  noble  Lord  should  con- 
sider the  present  attempt  he  was  making  towards  an  impor- 
tant enquiry,  as  an  effort  tending  to  produce  no  utility.  He 
could  never  conceive,  that  the  mere  attention  to  official  busi- 
ness could  be  balanced  against  matters,  which  involved  in 
them  the  very  existence  and  independence  of  this  country. 
A  few  supernumerary  clerks  would  supply  the  deficiency  on 
which  so  much  stress  had  been  laid  ;  and  he  believed,  that 
even  this  would  not  be  necessary,  but  upon  particular  occa- 
sions. Yet  allowing,  that  the  business  was  too  weighty  for 
the  noble  Lord,  which  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  believe,  why 
did  not  his  Lordship  copy  the  conduct  of  that  great  man.  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  soou  after  the  eommencenienlof  the  Spanish 
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war  in  1739.  That  able  seaman,  instead  of  bein^  a  vaunter 
dnd  a  boaster ;  instead  of  singing  and  holding  forth  in  daily  eu* 
logiumsXipon  his  own  administration,  and  his  honesty  and  per- 
sonal integrity,  informed  the  cabinet,  like  a  real  honest  man, 
that  he  wisheii  to  be  assisted  and  relieved  from  his  fatigues,  by 
an  old  brother  officer.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  call  Sir  John 
Norris  to  his  aid.  After  some  advice  on  the  subject.  Sir 
John  attended  at  the  board,  and  was  occasionally^  admitted 
into  cabinet,  when  navol  affairs  were  under  discussion,  at  Sir 
Charles's  special  request. 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  adhered  to  his  former  opinion  ;  ha 
said  that  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  perpetual  debates, 
that  the  public  service  must  suffer*  The  noble  Earl  had  in* 
aisted  much  on  the  importance  of  the  motions,  ''He  did  not 
pretend  to  decide;  but  he  imagined  their  expediency,  a* 
well  as  importance,  ought  to  be  fully  shewn  and  demonstrated, 
beforie  their  Lordships  ventured  to  adopt  them. 

The  Duke  of  5/V^w<?«i commented  on  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Duke,  and  said  it  was  a  strange  mode  of  argument, 
which  he  had  adopted.  It  amounted  to  this,  that  the  infor- 
mation desired,  should  be  shewn  to  be  really  important.  Wai^ 
there  a  noble  Lord  present,  who  doubted  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  state  of  our  navy  was  not  highly  important ;  that  the 
grandeur  and  prosperity  of  this  country  did  not  depend  upon  it; 
and  that  consequently  our  navy  was  the  standard  by  which 
alone  the  ability  of  this  country  could  be  fairly  measured  ?. 

The  noble  Earl,  at  the  head  of  ihe  admiralty,  said,  and  the 
noble  Duke,  who  had  just  sat  down,  echoed  it,  that  it  would 
be  unadviseable,  if  not  very  mischievous,  to  grant  the  papery 
called  for ;  because  it  would  convey  to  our  enemies  the  state 
of  our  navy.  How  did  this  argument  accord  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  Lordship's  speeches,  as  well  at  present,  as  for  the 
five  years  preceding;  that  our  fleet  was  in  the  most  flourish* 
ing  and  respectable  condition  ?  How  very  different  was  th« 
noole  Earl's  language  on  the  present  occasion,  from  that  hi* 
Lordship  was  wont  to  hold,  whenever  the  navy  was  men* 
tioned,  or  any  doubts  started  relative  to  its  real  strength?  On 
these  occasions,  the  noble  Earl  never  failed. to  assure  their 
Lordships,  that  the  more  the  state  of  the  navy  was  commu* 
nicated  or  made  known,  the  better.  It  would  convince  our 
enemies,  what  they  might  expect,  and  would  prove  the  btst 
nieans  of  securing  the  public  tranquillity. 

After  dwelling  for  some  time  on  tliis  subject,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  reminded  his  Lordship  of  several  of  his  vain^ 
^Jorioua  boastings  as  to  the  strength  of  our  jiavy,  the  w«ak*. 
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ness  of  that  of  France;  and  of  the  improbabHity  of  a  French 
war,  tin  the  very  day  it  was  annoiuiced  by  the  publication  of 
the  French  rescript;  he  proceeded  to  a  review  of  the  bad 
treatment  of  theofficcrs,  naval  and  military,  particularly  thtj, 
former,  who  had  upon  so  many  occasions  been  vilified  and 
traduced  by  ministers,  and  their  friends  in  both  Houses,  and 
among  other  instances;,  mentioned  the  compulsive  retreat  of  a 
near  ^d  worthy  relation  of  his  {Admiral  Keppcl]  who  had 
been  drove  from  the  service  by  the  arts  of  ia  faction,  supported 
and  set  in  motion  by  a  few  unprincipled,  envious,  and  mail* 
cious  individuals.     While  he  was  on  the  subject,  he  could 
not  avoid  mentioning  the  fate  of  another  most  able  and  gal- 
lant officer,  a  noble  Lord  in  the  other  House  [Howe]  who  nad 
likewise  been  marked  out  as  the  object  of  ministerial  rancour 
and  vengeance.     He  should  not  enter  into  detail   on  that 
subject ;  but  he  must  obser\  e,  that  ministers  ought  to  be  very 
careful  and  attentfve;  the  safety  of  this  country  was  com- 
mitted to  their  charge ;  that  safety  depended  on  our  navy,  and 
the  success  of  the  day  a  great  deal  on  the  skill  and  ability  of 
the  commander  in  chief.     If  this  was  true,  it  most  certainly 
behoved  ministers  to  know  when  they  parted,  or  rather  pro- 
«cribed  such  men  as  Lord  Howe  and  Admiral  Keppel,  to 
likewise  see  on  whom  they  were  to  depend.     He  wished  to 
pass  over  so  delicate  a  subject  in  silence;  but  his  duty  would 
not  permit  him  to  sit  down,  without  making  an  observatioa 
or  two.     In  short,  to  contrast  the  circumstances,  so  far  as  the 
nation  is  concerned.     The  nation  has  lost  Lord  Howe  ^ji4 
Admiral  Keppel,    the  nation,    in  their  stead,  has  gtfTSir 
Charles  Hardy,  the  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  whom 
they  have  dragged  m)m  his  final  retreat,  to  the  public  ser- 
vice.    What  was  the  consequence }    The  whole  b«dy  of 
officers  was  disgusted  at  so  extraordinary  an  arrangement  of 
command. 

Sir  Charles  Hardy  had  not  been  at  sea  for  almost  twenty 
years.  He  was  arrived  ?it  a  period  of  life  little  calculated  for 
the  performance  of  atptive  service.  He  trusted,  that  nothing 
he  said,  would  be  interpreted  as  conveying  any  censure  on  that 
officer;  on  the  contrary,  he  entertained  a  very  proper  respect 
for  his  bravery  and  abilities  :  all  he  would  be  understood  to 
urge  was,  that  the  expectations  of  the  nation,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  whole  body  of  officers,  were  directed  another  way. 

His  Grace  then  took  a  short  view  of  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, contrasted  what  we  had  suffered,  and  what  we  had  ^ 
right  to  expect,  with  the  trifling  advantages  we  had  obtained. 
What  were  the  lasses  ?  Totally  giving  up  the  Mediterranean ^ 
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the  loss  of  thirteen  provinces^  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and 
thirty  millions  of  money,  &c.  What  had  we  to  throw  in  the 
opposite  scale  ?  The  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  and  a  landing  ef- 
fected on  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  taking  the  latter  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  conquest  or 
possession  of  the  province  of  Georgia.  That  any  real  adv^in- 
tage  would  be  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  Georgia,  was 
to  him  a  matter  of  great  doubt;  and  as  to  St.  Lucia,  he 
thought  it  was  much  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  brave  men,  who  were  daily  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  cli- 
mate. He  understood  that  the  army  under  General  Grant 
was,  for  its  number,  one  of  the  best  disciplined  and  well  ap- 
pointed body  of  troops  in  the  world ;  but  he  was  sorry  to 
hear,  that  this  bpdy  was-  mouldering  away  by  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  climate. 

For.his  part,  he  was  always  averse,  unless  when  real  neces- 
sity recjuired  it,  to  send  troops  on  such  exjieditions,  and  more. 
particularly  such  troops,  as  he  understood,  those  were.  He 
remembered,  towards  the  close  of  the  late  war,  how  very 
dearly  we  purchased  the  Havanna,  which  did  not  cost  us 
much  less  than  ten  thousand  men,  including  seamen  and 
soldiers.  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  pecuniary  expence, 
as  that  was  matter  of  little  consideration  in  this  country, 
where  recruits  were  so.  difficult  to  be  obtained,  compared  to 
the  loss  of  men  who  could  not  be  replaced,  when  they  were 
immediately  wanted. 

His  Grace  condcnmed  the  St.  Lucia  expedition,  as  the  ef- 
fect of  rashness  or  despair,  and  observed,  that  Commodore 
Hotbam's  safe  arrival,  considering  that  he  was  within  a  day's 
sail  of  a  superior  enemy,  was  much  more  owing  to  good  for- 
tune, than  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  planned  that  expedi- 
tion. His  Grace  then  proceeded  to  observe,  on  the  other  re-** 
cent  instance  of  our  success,  the  capture  of  Pondicherry,  and 
the  naval  action  previous  to  that  event,  which  he  called  a 
drawn  battle,  though  the  numbers  were  equal.  From  all 
which  he  drew  this  general  deduction,  that  France  had  hi- 
therto proved  a  full'  match  for  Great  Britain,  On  our  own  pro- 
per element;  and  that  every  thing  was  to  be  dreaded  from  a 
contest,  that  might,  and,,  he  feared,  wouid,  at  length  draw 
Spain  into  the  quarrel ;  in  the  event  of  which,  a  confessed 
superiority  must  of  course  draw  after  it  its  consequences,  the 
consequences  of  a  decided  majority.  His  Grace  concluded 
with  reminding  the  first  Lord  of  the.  admiralty  of  his  fre- 
quent promises  and  boastini^s  of  his  being  always  prepared 
not  only  to  meet  France  single  banded,  but  the  united  force 

of 
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of  the  whole  House  of  Bourbon.  A  trial  of  twelve  months 
had  been  given  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiral- 
tv,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  he  must  acknowledge,  and 
their  Lordships  must  be  convinced,  that  we  had  not  yet  proved 
ourselves  superior  even  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon, 

The  Lord  CI)anceUor  replied  to  the  noble  Duke.  Upon  the 
proper  subject  of  the  motion,  his  Lordship  contended,  that  it 
was  not  this  or  that  noble  Lord  that  granted  or  .refused  pa- 
pers, but  it  was  the.  sense  of  the  House  alone  which  decided 
that  point.  The  refusal  always  arose  from  the  subject,  and  ' 
the  opinion  of  the.  House ;  and  could  not  be  looked  upon  in 
any  other  light,  but  as  that  of  the  whole  House  taken  in  its 
collective  capacity.  On  the  other  points,  to  which  the  noble 
Duke  spoke,  he  was  rather  severe ;  and  endeavoured  to  shew, 
in  several  instances,  that  his  Grace  wished  to  depreciate  the 
conduct  of  the  several  officers  naval  and  military,  particularly 
that  of  Admiral  Harrington,  and  the  officer  who  conmiandei 
the  expedition  to  the  southward;  but  it  was  pretty  evident, 
that  his  Lordship's  discourse  was  rather  a  warm  sally  in  de- 
bate, than  a  regular  convincing  speech. 

The  Duke  disclaimed  any  such  intention ;  said,  he  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Admiral  Barrington,  and  was  certain, 
that  the  officer  would  always  acquit  himself  with  honour  and 
reputation,  so  he  hoped  and  believed  would  every  other  of- 
ficer employed  in  the  southern  operations,  whether  on  the 
islands  or  on  the  continent. 

The  question  was  at  length  put,  and  Lord  Bristol's  motions 
negatived  by  a  majority  ol  two  to  one,  the  numbers  being  60 
to  -^o. 

The  Duke  oi  Manchester  then  moved  for  an  account  of  the 
number  of  victuallers  bound  for  the  river  Delaware,  which 
sailed  from  Ireland  from  the  ist  of  January  to  the  ist  of  Jul  v, 
1778,  with  an  account  of  the  directions  given  by  any  of  his 
Majesty's  servants  for  their  sailing. 

,  Lord  IVeymouth  objected  to  the  generality  of  tlic  motion, 
but  said  he  had  no  wish  to  defeat  it,  if  it  was  so  drawn  up  as 
not  to  involve  in  it  matters  which  were  not  professedly  lookt  d 
for.  He  doubted  not  but  upon  enquiry  every  part  of  admi- 
nistration would  appear  perfectly  justified  in  their  conduct. 

The  Duke  of  -^/V/?w^«<af  acknowledged  that  the  motion  was 
originally  his,  and  had  been  made  l)y  the  noble  Duke  at  his 
request,  and  he  would  fairly  telP the  object:  a  report  pre- 
vailed very  currently  that  a  noble  Lord  in  high  o\\\\x  "!r^r)ViJ 
North]  after  he  had  sent  directions  for  the  evacuation  ot  Phi- 
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ladelphiOj  gent  orders  that  a  fleet  of  victuallers  should  1  sail 
from  Corke.  If  the  fact  was  as  he  had  heard,  he  thought  the 
matter  called  for  a  thorough  investigation.  It  was  an  act  of 
the  highest  criminality,  or  at  best  ot  negligence ;  and  negli- 
gence was  in  a  minister  little  short  of  treachery.  Nay,  it  wa4 
an  act  of  so  atrocious  a  nature  as  to  well  warrant  an  impeach- 
ment. 

He  passed  several  compliments  on  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
Viscount  high  in  office,  who  had  shewn  so  much  candour. 
Indeed  the  nobl^  Viscount  had  always  shewn  a  disposition  to 
oblige,  and  he  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  did. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  thought  the  pap^r  was  a  very 
improper  one  to  be  granted ;  but  even  if  it  was  not,  tnust  not 
the  paper  be  first  described?  The  noble  Viscount  objected 
with  great  propriety  to  the  generality  of  the  motion.  The 
noble  Duke  who  spoke  last,  confessea  he  was  unable  to  point 
out  any  i^iode  which  would  answer  the  end  of  the  motion^ 
and  free  it  from  the  objection  stated;  how  then  was  it  possible 
for  the  House  to  detennine  upon  a  motion  which  could  not 
be  said  to  be  properly  in  existence,  because  not  modified  to 
the  idea  of  those  who  had  taken  an, interest  in  it  on  either 
hand?  After  hinting  pretty  roundly  at  the  impropriety  of 
bringing  down  loose  indigested  motions  to  be  new  modelled 
in  that  House,  he  declared  he  should  give  the  motion,  altered 
or  unaltered,  a  negative;  because  those  who  supported  it 
built  an  inference  upon  the  supposed  fact,  which  led  to  the  cri- 
mination of  an  absent  person,  [supposed  to  mean  Lord  North.] 

Earl  of  Dartmouth  said,  as  no  method  had  been  devised  to 
remove  the  objection  stated  by  the  noble  Viscount,  he  was 
against  giving  the  information  desired;  and  though  the  ob- 
jection of  generality  was  removed,  he  thought  th^  motion  to- 
tally unnecessary,  no  bad  consequence  havmg  arose  from  the 
fact  as  represented.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  that 
the  fact  was  so;  but  he  argued  merely  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was. 

Duke  of  Ma>ichester  said,  he  was  willing  to  alter  his  mo- 
tion in  any  manner  the  House  might  think  proper.  He  made 
it  at  the  instance  of  his  noble  friend  near  him,  and^  if  agreea- 
ble to  him,  was  ready  to  confine  it  from  the  first  of  February, 
or  even  later  ;  for  he  presumed,  that  all  his  noble  friend  de- 
sired to  know  was,  whether  the  order  sent  for  the  sailing  of 
the  victuallers  was  subsequent  to  the  order  for  the  evacuation 
of  Philadelphia? 

Duke  of  Richmond  ^3i^  severe  on  the  conduct  of  the  Lofd 
Chuncellor,  who,  though  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  had^  on 
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the  present  occasion,  very  unnecessarily  stepped  out  of  his 
province,  and  offered  to  controul  the  opinion  of  another  ca- 
'Linet  minister,  to  whose  department  the  affair  properly  be- 
'  longed,  in  that  House,  The  nbbte  Viscount  had  acquiesce^ 
conditionally.  No,  says  the  noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  it 
shall  not  be  so :  whether  the  n^otion  be  altered  or  not,  I  am 
determined  to  set  my  face  against  it.  He  made  several  pointed 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Earl  in  office  who 
spoke  lately  [Lord Dartmouth]  ;  said,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  motion  was  directed  against  an  intimate  and  nearly  con- 
nected friend  of  bis  [Lord  North]  if  he  thought  bis  friend 
innocent  of  the  charge,  he  should  have  been  one  of  the  first 
to  urge  the  enouiry.  His  Lordship's  conduct,  however,  gave 
room  to  infer  tnat  he  thought  otherwise,  and  that  the  only  de- 
fence that  could  answer  any  effectual  purpose  would  be  to  put 
a  stop  at  once  to  all  future  enquiry. 

Lord  Chancellor  ^KiA,  though  he  bad  not  so  much  vivacity  or 
perseverance,  nor  could  stand  so  long,  or  rise  so  often,  as 
the  noble  Duke,  that  he  would  always  endeavour  to  support 
his  own  opinions,  without  a  reference  to  those  of  any  other 
individual.  Other  noble  Lords  might  think  for  themselves, 
$0  would  he  for  himself. 

Duke  of  Richmond  retorted,  that,  with  whatever  perseverance 
or  spirit  he  enforced  his  arguments,  he  believed  the  noble Lprd 
was  in  the  habit  of  long-standing  and  long-speaking  as  much 
as  any  noble  Lord  present.  He  had  himself,  mdeed,  for  some 
lime  past,  acquired  habits  of  long  standing  and  speaking,  which 
he  would  continue  to  practise  wnenever  it  became  necessary. 

Duke  of  Manchester  complained  of  the  conduct  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  on  the  woolsack^  who,  he  perceived,  took  every  op- 
.  portunity  of  treating  any  proposition  he  took  the  liberty  to  sud- 
xnitto  their  Lordships,  with  a  certain  air  of  contempt,  as  un- 
worthy of  their  Lordships'  notice.  But  he  begged  leave  to  as- 
sure that  noble  Lord,  that  no  confidence  that  might  be  assum- 
fid  in  that  House,  nor  no  quibbles,  or  legal  distinctions,  which 
might  be  raised  in  order  to  confound,  puzizle,  and  distract, . 
ana  throw  over  the  whole  a  designed  obscurity,  should  ever 
deter  him  from  a  faithful  performance  of  his  duty. 

After  some  farther  altercation,  of  no  consequence,  the 
question  was  put  on  the  Duke  of  Manchester's  motion,  and 
lost  by  a  majority  of  40  to  28. 

March  31. 

On  the  report  of  the  sewer's  bill,  a  short  debate:  the  bill 
deferred  for  six  nionths,  upon  a  division,  fourteen  to  eight. 

Duke  of  Richmond  then  rose,  and  entered  very  much  into 
the  detail  of  his  intended  motion.    His  Gtact  ^i\<\^  >JaaJL  w^%* 
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thing  but  the  neciftssity  arising  from  the  expected  adjournment, 
and  the  intended  cjourt-nmrtial,  which  would  take  place  be- 
fore Parliament  ags^n  met,  should  have  induced  him  to  make 
the  motion  he  was  atbout  to  submit  to  their  Lordships.  Par- 
liament would  rise  iii  a  day  or  two,  the  court-martial,  as  he 
understood,  would  frommence  in  a  few  days ;  so  that,  if  he 
should  let  slip  the  present  opportunity,  he  must  forego  every 
other,  of  bringing  the  question  into  discussion.  That,  he 
trusted,  would  be  a  su0iC;ient  apology  for  his  agitating  the 
present  question  in  the  absence  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, whom  it  might  be  supposed  to  particularly  afiect.  He 
thought  it  incumbent  to  attend  somewhat  to  this  circumstance, 
on  account  of  the  distressful  circumstances  his  Lordship's  fa- 
mily was  involved  in  [presumed  to  advert  to  the  recent  death 
of  bis  daughter-in-law,  the  late  Lady  Hinchinbroke,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Bol  ton}  were  it  possible  to  be  avoided. 
The  business  of  the  day,  however,  would  not,  he  said,  ad- 
mit of  delay;  it  was  too  pressing,  and  of  too  much  impor- 
tance, and  the  more  so,  as  the  point  he  was  going  to  speak 
to,  exhibited  at  once  the  most  glaring  partiality,  ana  the  gros* 
sest  injustice. 

The  matter  to  which  he  adverted  was  the  impending  trial 
of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  \yhich,  in  respect  of  form,  substance, 
and  mode  of  proceeding,  he  contended.was  highly  censurable. 
The  only  proper  accuser  of  the  vice  of  the  blue  was  the  ad- 
miral under  whom  he  served ;  but  Mr.  Keppel  had  declined 
to  be  the  vice  admiral's  accuser:  he  was  sure  he  declined  to 
act  in  that  capacity  ;  he  had  forgiven  Sir  Hugh  Palliser;  nor 
did  he  mean,  by  any  thing  he  could  learn,  that  the  admiral 
had  the  least  intention  of  taking  any  part  but  what,  as  a  wit- 
ness, he  might  be  compelled  to  as  an  act  of  duty.  The  ad- 
miral had  already  said  so,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  nor  woiiM 
any  motive,  he  believed,  now  shake  his  purpose.  He  had  hi- 
therto scrupulously  kept  his  word,  upr  had  he  ever  mentioned 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  s  name,  either  publicly  or  privately,  imless 
when  pressed  to  it  as  a  member  of  another  assembly.  He 
could  not,  thC'refore,  conceive  any  legal  ground  there  was  for 
bringing  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  a  court-martial,  unless' there 
was  some  person  who  stood  forth  as  a  specific  accuser.  All  trials, 
according  to  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding,  ought  to  be  pre^ 
ceded  by  a  specific  accusation.  Every  idea  of  accusation  had. 
been  formerly  abandoned,  or  rather  every  intention  of  it  uni- 
formly disclaimed,  by  the  admiral.  Then,  why  proceed  to 
bring  the  vice  admiral  to  a  court-martial  ?  Surely  it.could  rtot 
bt  at  the  desire  of  the  unhappy  man  who  was  to  be  the  object 
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of  it ;  for,  though  he  run  some  risque  of  censure  or  punish- 
ment, he  could  see  no  benefit  he  could  derive  from  an  ac- 
quittal. He  mighty  and  would,  he  presumed,  escape  punish- 
ment; but  no  court  could  ever  wipe  off  the  stigma,  or  the 
opinion  conceived  by  his  brother  officers,  who,  on  the  former 
trial,  declared  him  the  author  of  an  ill-founded,  false,  and 
malicious  prosecution. 

His  Grace  then  read  extracts  from  several  office-papers,  as 
part  of  his  speech,  of  the  correspondence  between  Sir  Hugh 
Pailiser,  Mr.  Stephens,  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  judge-advocate.  His  Grace,  as  he  went  along, 
made  several  observations  on  those  respective  documents.  Oa 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  first  letter,  demanding  an  enquiry  into 
his  conduct,  the  admiral ty-board  informed  him  that  they 
meant  to  institute  an  enquiry ;  but,  in  their  next  letter,  in- 
formed him  that  they  had  ordered  a  court  martial.  This, 
he  said,  was  a  very  sudden  alteration  of  opinion ;  the  board 
might  have  had  their  own  reasons;  and  he  imagined,  without 
doing  any  great  violence  to  probability,  it  might  be  thought 
that  a  mere  inquiry  might  lead  to  a  solemn  trial,  and  that 
what  perhaps  was  intended  for  the  vice-admiral's  benefit 
might  dravv  after  it  very  serious  consequences.  He  ob» 
served,  that  the  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  summoned  to  give 
evidence  at  the  trial  had  not  been  delivered  in,  according  to 
the  order  of  the  House;  on  which  account  he  had  given  no*^ 
tice  to  the  judge-advocate  to  attend  at  the  bar,  in  order  to 
explain  the  reasons  why  the  order  could  not  be  complied  with. 

After  some  comments,  tending  to  shew  the  partiality  with 
which  every  step  in  this  business  nad  been  conducted,  hedrew 
several  conclusions,  in  order  to  point  out  the  very  suspicious 
complexion  that  overspread  the  whole  transaction,  and  which, 
he  said,  established,  what  few  doubted  of,  a  pre-concerted  de- 
sign, followed  up  through  every  successive  stage,  to  disrobe 
Admiral  Keppel  of  his  professional  reputation  and  his  honour^ 
It  was  chiefly  on  this  ground  he  took  the  matter  up,  and,  by 
calling  forth  the  interposition. of  that  House,  and  a  timely 
exertion  of  it3  authority,  he  wished  to  check  the  conduct  gf 
the  admiralty-board,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power,  which  was 
vested  in  it,  not  for  the  perversion,  but  the  indifferent  distri- 
bution, of  justice. 

The  trial,  he  was  afraid,  wa$  so  ordered,  and  the  means  of 
^obtaining  truth  so  involved  in  ambiguity  and  confusion,  th^t 
justice  could  ^cither  he  done  to  Sir  Hugh  Pailiser,  nor  the 
public.  It  was  framed  in  a  spirit  of  collusion  and  secret  io^ 
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*  demnity,  so  as  to  render  ii  no  better  than  a  mock  trial.  The 
preparatory  measures  for  calling  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  an  ac- 
count confirmed  him  in  this  opuiion  the  more  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  subject.  How  was  it  possible  to  try  that  gen- 
tleman, without  a  specific  charge  ?  How  was  it  possible  for 
that  gentleman,  without  such  a  specific  charge,  to  know  how 
to  shape  his  defence?  Where  was  the  issue?  What  was  the 
affirmative  upon  which  issue  could  be  taken  ?.— The  charge 
understood  without  doors  was  a  charge  of  disobedience.  Wa4 
not  that  imputation  frequently  spoke  to  by  several  witnesses 
on  the  first  trial  ?  Why  not  then  bring  a  specific  charge  of 
disobedience,  and  give  the  vice-admiral  a  fair  opportunity  of 
pn)ving  his  innocence  ?  Or,  should  he  fail  in  that,  of  being 
liable  to  be  censured  or  punished,  according  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  case,  in  proportion  as  they  must  appear  more  or 
less  deserving  of  them  ? 

His  Grace  then  went  on  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  ad^ 
ttiiralty-board  towards  Mr.  Keppel,  which,  in  all  the  succes- 
sive appearances  it  presented  to  the  public,  bore,  he  said,  the 
strongest  marks  ot  prejudice  and  persecution.  It  was  not 
•only  malicious,  but  it  was  illegal;  he  meant  the  refusal  of 
the  admiralty- board  to  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  it  for 
the  public  good,  the  discretionary  power  of  dismissing  totally, 
or  of  suspending,  complaints,  when  those  comp]aii>t  origi- 
nated apparently  in  resentment  and  a  spirit  of  recrimination. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  nobi'e  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  admiralty  had  repeatedly  lamented,  in  that  House, 
and  the  same  sentiments  had  been  as  often  expressed  bv  the 
minister  and  his  friends,  in  another  assembly,  that  sending 
Mr.  Keppel  to  a  court-martial  became  unavoidable,  because 
the  board  was  necessarily  bound,  however  improbable  or  ab-, 
surd  the  charge  might  be,  to  instantly  entertain  it,  and  order 
the  proper  proceedings  thereupon;  yet,  upon  a  motion  made 
by  a  very  respectable  person  and  able  lawyer  [Mr.  Dunning 
in  another  assembly,  this  doctrine  was  given  up  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  its  intended  object,  that  of  a  cen- 
sure of  the  admiralty-board,  got  rid  of  by  the  previous  ques- 
tion, on  the  grouna  that  the  discretionary  power  Wally  ex- 
isted, and  consequently  did  not  call  for  the  additionafsanction 
of  a  vote  of  that  House,  to  stamp  an  authority  upon  what 
every  branch  of  the  legislature  had  already  declared  to  be 
law.  , 

His  Grace  said  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  get  every  in- 

^miation  00  the  subject  which  books  were  able  to  afford  *him, 

and. 
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land,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  researches,  found  no  prece- 
dent come  up  to  what  was  now  apparently  intended,  respect-^ 
ing  the  trial  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser;  he  meant  the  bringing  thai 
gentlemto  to  his  trial,  on  a  charge  to  be  collected  from  th& 
minutes  of  a  formef  trial.  He  examined  the  journals  of  the 
House  in  the  year  1744^  respecting  the  proceedings  against 
Mathews  and  Lestock,  when  those  admirals  were  watching 
the  motions  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  then  blocked  up  in  TouIod« 
Oil  that  occasion,  as  there  were  .complaints  on  each  side, 
the  admiral  charging  his  vice-admiral  with  disobedience  of 
orders,  in  not  closing  the  line  while  the  center  and  rear  divi« 
sions  were  engaged  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain;  and  the  vice-admiral,  in  like  maimer,  criminating 
his  commander  in  chief>  for  not  giving  directions  for  hoisting 
the  proper  signals,  which  would  have  enabled  him,  the  vice- 
admiral,  to  come  into  the  action.  Here,  though  the  admiral 
tnade  the  charge,  which  was  retorted  by  the  second  in  com* 
mand,  no  partial  trial  was  ordered*  On  the  contrary,  an  en* 
quiry  was  instituted,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  each  party 
was  sent  to  a  court-martial. 

His  Grace  next  adverted  to  the  case  of  Admiral  Byng, 
and  read,  as  part  of  his  speech,  the  warrant  from  the  board 
of  admiralty,  in  1756,  directed  to  the  deputy-marshal,  or- 
dering him'  to  take  into  his  custody  the  body  of  Mr.  Byng 
till  his  trial,  upon  a  charge  of  a  breach  of  instructions,  and 
for  not  having  done  his  utmost  to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  the 
ships  of  the  enemy,  should  be  had.  Here  was  a  specific  ac- 
cusation containing  two^  articles.  The  first  a  breach  of  in- 
structions, pointed  to  his  not  debarking  the  troops  on  the 
island  of  Minorca  agreeable  to  those  instructions;  the  other, 
respecting  the  actual  engagement,  which  charged  him  with  a 
breach  of  duty,  the  not  having  done  all  in  his  power  to  sink, 
bum,  and  destroy,  8cc.  From  whence  his  Grace  drew  the  most 
incontrovertible  proofs,  in  his  opinion,  that  bringing  an  oflicer 
to  trial  without  some  previous  charge,  was  no  less  unprece- 
dented than  unjust  5  no  less  novel  in  its  exercise  than  every 
Way  suspicious  in  its  tendency  and  complexion. 

He  observed,  that  the  times  were  critical;  that  our  navy 
^vap  our  principal  dependence,  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
empire  rested  on  the  preservation  of  its  distant  dependencies. 
To  presetve  them  we  must  assert  the  empire  of  the  sea,  or  we 
must  expect  to  be  stripped  of  them  gradually,  perhaps  in  a 
rapid  succession.  It  therefore  behoved  us  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion as  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  those  who  sat- sit 
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the  admiralty-board,  and  take  care  to  improve  and  secure  as 
much  as  possible  a  proper  confidence  between  that  board  and 
the  officers  who  were  to  act  under  it.  Such  a  confidence  was 
the  life  of  military  enterprize,  and  was  generally  productive 
of  success ;  whereas,  a  want  of  it  generally  terminated  in 
national  ruin  and  personal  disgrace  :  it  behoved  their  Lord- 
ships too,  to  enquire  whether  the  conduct  of  that  board  af* 
forded  any  just  ground  which  might  give  reason  to  fear  that 
80  necessary  a  means  of  success  were  wanting.  As  the  guar- 
dians of  the  people,  and  the  great  constitutional  advisers  of 
their  Sovereign,  they  were  bound,  both  by  duty  and  interest, 
to  interpose  m  every  matter  of  real  importance  relative  to  the 
preservation  and  safety  of  their  country.  These  were  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  trouble  their  Lordships  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  he  made  no  doubt  but  they  would 
make  the  proper  impression  upon  every  noble  Lord  present. 
In  that  persuasion,  he  had  ordered  Mr.  Jackson,  the  judge- 
advocate  or  crOwn  prosecutor,  to  attend,  and,  if  it  was  their 
Lordships'  pleasure,  he  would  -desire  that  Mr«  Jackson  be 
called  to  the  bar. 

Mr.  Jackson^  the  judge-advocate,  was  then  called  to  the 
bar. 

Q.  Asked  why  he  had  not  delivered  in  a  list,  according  to 
order,  of  the  witnesses  summoned  on  the  trial,  wilh  the  list 
and  inclosure  which  accompanied  it  ? 

A.  The  same  papers  had  been  delivered  upon  motion  to  the 
House  of  Commons  without  the  list.  He  did  not  withhold  it 
from  any  private  reason,  nor  was  he  insthucted  to  withhold 
it :  he  had  brought  it  in  his  pocket  lest  it  might  be  called  for, 
and  then  held  it  in  his  hand. 

[List  of  witnesses  delivered  in  and  read  hy  the  Uerkm 

Q.  Had  the  witness  any  other  reason  for  withholding  it? 

A.  Yes;  a  point  of  delicacy* 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A»  He  did  not  think  it  proper  to  publish  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  trial ;  he  had  acted  in  the  same  manner 
in  regard  to  Admiral  Keppel,  for  when  Sir  Hugh  Palliser 
upon  that  occasion  called  on  him  for  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
which  Mr.  Keppel  meant  to  call  to  his  defence,  he  declined 
it  from  motives  of  delicasv;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
a  mutual  interchange  of  lists  between  the  admiral  and  vice*, 
admiral. 

Q.  Why  in  the  list,  does  the  name  of  the  honourable 
Lieutenant  Lumley  not  appear? 

A.  His 
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A.  His  plan  was  to  summon  such  witnesses  onljr  whose  tes- 
timony proved  strongest  and  mo?t  specific. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Lumley  had  not  deposed,  that  the  Formidable 
did  not  carrv  her  lights  in  the  night  between  the  27th  and 
28th  of  July'? 

A.  Yes,  but  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  one  of  the  witnesses 
summoned,  deposed  more  particularly  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty and  precision  to  that  fact. 

Q.  If  the  witness  did  not  think  that  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  who  deposed  strongly  to  a  fact,  might  be  corroborated 
by  circumstances  which  fell  short  of  those  related  by  the 
principal  witness  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  but  the  fact  was  already  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained, for  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  acknowledged,  that  the 
Formidable  carried  no  lights  in  the  night  between  the  27th 
and  28th  of  July. 

Q,  If  the  specification  of  the  time,  stated  in  the  letter 
from  the.  admiralty-board  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  which  in- 
forms him  of  his  intended  trial  for  his  conduct,  in  the  words 
**  when  the  fleets  of  Great-Britain  and  France  were  en- 
gaged on  the  27th  of  July,"  could  be  extended,  by  mere  in- 
ference, beyond  the  literal  and  obvious  construction  of  the 
words?    • 

A.  There  was  no  order  came  through  his  hands  b,ut 
the  order  of  summons  for  the  attendance  pf  the  witnesses. 
The  summons  had  no  particular  reference  to  the  vice  admi- 
ral's conduct  during  any  defined  period  of  that  day ;  but  were 
he  to  give  an  opinion  himself,  he  was  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  enquiry  would  extend  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
transactions  of  that  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  understanding  or  idea  of  a  naval 
day,  according  to  the  technical  language  used  by  seamen? 

A.  He  presumed  from  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
twelve  the  next  evening. 

Q,  If  the  seaman's  day  should  be  deemed  to  commence  at 
sun-rise  and  terminate  at  sun-set,  could  Sir  Hugh  Palliser' s 
neglect,  in  not  ordering  lights  to  be  put  up  aboard  the  Formi- 
daole,  be  properly  enquired  into  ? 

A.  He  did  not  know  that  the  enquiry  was  to  be  confined 
to  the  27th  of  July,  or  that  a  day  at  sea  was  differently  com- 
puted from  what  it  is  at  land;  but,  according -to  his  ideas, 
evidence  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  whole  of  the  action,  and  . 
subsequent  circumstances  taken  together,  both  before  arid  af- 
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ter  suii'^etj  and^  of  course,  from  the  27th  at  higbt  till  thc^ 
28th  in  the  morning* 

Q.  If  omitting  to  put  out  lights  was  not  a  very  great  ne^ 
gleet? 

A.  He  presumed  it  might  t  that^  however,  would  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Not  knowing  any  circumstance  which 
tould  enable  him  to  give  an  opinion,  he  muist  decline  giving 
any  further  answer  to  that  question. 

Q.  Whether  he  had  received  any  orders  from  the  admiral- 
ty-board as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial? 

A.  None  but  the  general  order  to  collect  the  evidence  from 
the  minutes  taken  on  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel. 

Q.  Had  he  consulted  or  advised  with  the  admiralty-board 
on  the  subject  ? 

A.  Never  had  a  syllable  of  conversation  with  the  boards 
or  any  of  the  members  who  compose  it^  on  the  subject.. 

Q.  Did  he  look  upon  himsell  as  the  accuser  on  the  part  of 
the  crown? 
■   A.  He  did  not., 

Q.  Had  he  formed,  of  had  he  direction  to  draw  \xp,  oi 
frame,  any  specific  charge  ? 

A.  He  had  not. 

Q.  Who  then  was  to  draw  up  the  charge  and  support  it  on 
the  trial  ?  , 

A.  He  presumed,  the  court,  from  his  selection  of  the  mi-^ 
ftiites,  would  frame  a  charge,  and  support  it  from  materials 
thus  collected,  by  calling  evidence  to  the  particular  fiicts. 

Q.  What  situation  would  Mr.  Jackson  stand  in,  in  the 
court  ? 

A.  As  an  indifferent  person^  under  the  direction  of  the 
court;  not  as  an  accuser  or  defender  of  either  party. 

Q.  Did  the  witness  recollect  any  instance,  in  which  the 
judge- advocate  stood  in  the  situation  thus  described,  or  of  a 
person  being  brought  to  trial,  in  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  frame  the  charge  and  to  support  it  ? 

A.  Me  did  not  know,  whether  a  charge  might  not  be  fram* 
ed  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  court.  He  had  received  no 
directions  to  draw  up  any  charge. 

CL  Did  the  witness  know  any  instance,  where  the  minutes 
taken  upon  one  trial,  was  the  ground,  and  only  ground,  of 
accusation  on  another  trial  ? 

A.  He  did  one;  but  he  could  not  trust  so  far  to  his  me-, 
mory  as  to  say,  that  he  was  able  to  state  it  correctly.  [Z?^- 
siicd  to  proceed.]     It  was  in  the  year  1771,  when  the  late 
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Commodore  Spry  commanded  at  Plymouth.  Mr.  Spryre^ 
ccived  an  anonymous  letter,  stating,  that  a  lieutenant  aboard 
his  bhip,  or  under  his  command,  had  purloined  and  emb'ez- 
sled  the  naval  storts  ;  which  letter  he  sent  to  the  admiralty* 
board.  A  trial  was  immediately  ordered  ;  and  the  fact  be- 
ing proved,  the  heute.nant  was  convicted  and  cashired.  In, 
the  course  of  the  trial  it  came  out,  that  it  was  not  stores 
aboard  the  ship  the  lieutenant  served,  that  were  embezzled, 
but  that  he  hac!  received  them  from  a  boatswain  aboard  ano- 
ther ship.  The  boiit^wain  was  then  ordered  to  take  his  trial, 
on  the  niinutos  yi'hieh  appeared  on  that  of  the  lieutenant  j 
ard  the  facts  being  proved,  he  was  likewise  foukitd  guilty  of 
tho-charge. 

Q.  Was  there  no  accusation  specified,  such  as  that  ona 
received,  and  tlie  other  purloined  ? 

A.  He  couIJ  hol  tell,  not  having  attended  the  trial, 

Q.  Who  aclcd  as  judge-advocate  on  the  occasion  ? 

A.  Could  net  exactly  «ay,  but  believed  it  was  Mr.  Spry'i 
secretary- 

CL  Were  ihcie  not  many  more  witnesses  than  the  namea 
contained  in  the  list,  who  had  given  evidence  respecting  th6 
tonduct  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  on  the  27th  of  July  ? 

A.  There  were,  but  for  the  reason  before  assimed  he  du| 
not  think  it  necessary  to  summons  them ;  he  selected  those 
only  whose  testimony  was  strongest  and  most  pointed, 

Q.  Might  not  several  witnesses  who  deposed  only  to  othet 
circumstance-^,  know  a  great  deal  relative  to  the  conduct  01 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  and  why  were  not  they  summoned  ? 

A.  Certainly  many  witnesses  might  know,  but  his  duty 
Was  only  to  obev  the  order  of  collecting  evidence  from  the 
minutes  5  he  could  not  therefore  issue  summonses  for  the  at* 
tendance  of  persons  who  did  not,  by  any  thing  he  could 
learn,  appear  to  know  any  thing  particularly  relative  to  the 
behaviour  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser. 

Q.  Did  not  the  witness  believe,  that  those  officers  who 
were,  during  the  action  and  the  whole  afternoon,  nearest  the 
Formidable,  were  the  best  enabled  to  give  testimony  relative 
to  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue's  conduct? 

A.  He  thought  so,  and  he  begged  their  Lordships  would 
understand,  that  the  persons  who  were  to  give  evidence  were 
fiot  merely  confined  to  the  names  contained  in  the  list  5  scr 
veral  more  might  be  added  between  this  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial;  even  pending  the  trial  the  court  would  be 
at  liberty  to  call  any  witnesses  they  thought  proper.     For  his 

part,. 
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part,  he  -^as  of  opinion,  that  Admiral  Keppel  ought  to  he 
Summoned  to  give  evidence ;  nor  did  he  yet  know  but  that 
the  admiral  and  several  other  officers  woulci  be  called  upon  to 
attend  the  enquiry. 

Q.  What  w^  the  reason  other  persons  were  not  summoned 
to  give  evidence  relative  to  the  message  delivered  by  Captain 
Wmd«or  ? 

A.  Said,  that  Captain  Windsor  was  summoned  ;  that  he 
gave  personal  notice  to  Lieutenant  Bertie  that  he  would  be 
^mmoned :  and  that,  as  to  the  midshipman  examined  on  the 
former  trial,  he  was  excused  on  account  of  his  youtli. 

O.  Why  were  not  others  summoned  ? 

A.  He  believed  that  those  mentioned  were  sufficient ;  thai 
he  did  not  think  rt  necressary  to  summon  the  whole  crew  of 
the  Fox  5  but  that  the  point  would  lie  between  those  who 
beard  the  message  deliverexJ  on  one  side,  and  those  who  heard 
the  answer  returned  on  the  other. 

Q.  What  was  the  jut  of  the  enquiry,  In  his  opinion  ? 

A.  Most  certainly,  an  imputed  disobedience  of  Of ders,  in 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  not  coming  into  the  admiral's  wake,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so  by  signals  and  message. 

The  examination  lasted  nearly  two  hours.  The  above  were 
the  most  material  and  leading  questions  put;  and  at  six 
o'clock  the  witness  was  desired  to  withdraw. 

The  Lords  who  interrogated  Mr.  Jackson  principally  were 
the  Dukes  of  Richniond,  Manchester  and  Grafton,  and  the 
Lords  Camden,  Effingham,  Fortescue  and  Ferrers. 

As  soon  as  the  witness  withdrew,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
resumed  his  speech,  and  reprobated,  in  very  strong  terms,  the 
idea  of  bringing  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to  a  trial.  He  repeated 
his  former  argument,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  do  justice  to 
that  gentleman,  or  justice  to  the  public,  agreeably  lo  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  proceeding,  and  declared  it  looked  as  if  the  trial 
was  intended  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form,  a  mock  trial.  His 
Grace  said,  he  was  the  rather  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter 
opinion,  because  he  really  considered  the  admiralty-board  to 
be  the  instigators  of  the  trial  of  Admiral  Keppel,  and  when 
be  summed  up  the  account  of  the  two  proceedings,  that 
against  Mr.  Keppel  and  that  against  Sir  Hugh  PalTiser,  he 
could  not  but  see  the  strongest  grounds  to  suspect  a  collugion 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  declared  most  solemnly,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  urge  any  thing  likely  to  encrease  the  danger 
of  the  last  mentioned  gentleman ;  that  his  real  wishes  were,  • 
that  he  should  not  be  tried  at  all ;  that  he  saw  no  possible 

good 
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rood  either  to  him  or  to  the  public,  that  could  result  fix)iil 
his  being  tried  ;  but  that  if  he  was  to  be  tried,  he  ought  to 
be  tried  fairly,  and  upon  such  grounds  as  were  likely  to  pro- 
cure real  and  substantial  justice.  He  wished  to  remove  every 
Srround  of  suspicion,  otherwise  the  public  would  be  led  to  be- 
ieve  that  the  impending  trial  was  merely  set  on  foot  in  order 
to  afford  the  admiralty  new  grounds  for  aspersing  Mr.  Kep- 

Eel.  He  confessed  he  thought  so  ill  of  the  admiralty,  that 
e  verily  believed,  though  Sir  Hugh  Pall iser  had  been  in- 
stigated by  them,  to  accuse  Admiral  Keppel,  and  had  made 
himself  their  instrument,  if  he  were  found  guilty  upon 
the  impending  trial,  they  would  suffer  him  tol)e  executed 
without  remorse.  After  pushing  his  argument  on  this  head 
to  a  cr^nsiderable  extent,  the  Duke  said,  he  had  very  hastily 
drawn  up  a  motion,  which  he  meant  to  submit  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House.  The  hurry  in  which  he  had  com- 
mitted it  to  paper,  rendered  it  less  correct,  and  not  so  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  as  he  could  have  wished  ;  but  such  as 
it  was,  he  would  oft'er  it  to  their  Lordships'  consideratiooy 
and  hoped  it  would  be  favourably  received,  as  it  tended  to 
shew  that  the  House  would  not  sanctify  a  proceeding  appa- 
rently founded  in  gross  injustice.  His  Grace  then  read  his 
motion,  which  was  as  follows  : 

'  ^^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  would  be 
equally  -contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice^  and  to  eveiy 
purpose  of  the  intended  prosecution,  tnat  Vice- Admiral  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  should  be  tried,  as  firom  the  papers  laid  before 
this  House  it  seems  to  be  intended,  without  some  specific 
tharge  being  previously  exhibited  against  him.'* 

Lord  Lc  Dispenser  said,  he  was  a  good  deal  concerned  to 
hear  the  noble  Duke  in  the  absence  of  his  noble  friend,"  the 
first  Lord  of  the  admiraltv,  make  a  long  speech  against  his 
Lordship,  and  at  the  ena  of  it  produce  a  motion,  immedi- 
ately tending  to  criminate  the  noble  Earl.  He  mentioned 
the  candour  with  which  the  Duke  of  Manchester  had  be- 
haved the  preceding  evening,  when  applied  to  by  the  first 
Lord  of  the  admiralty,  to  know  if  his  intended  motions  con* 
cemed  his  department.  That  noble  Duke  declared  tt^ey  did 
not,  and  at  the  same  time  said,  he  never  would  move  any 
thing  tending  to  attack  the  ofHce  at  which  he  presided,  but 
in  his  presence.  The  proceeding  of  this  day  was  the  more 
uncandid  and  the  more  ungenerous,  because,  the  noble  Earl 
who  was  absent. had  yesterday  professed  himself  to  be  exceed- 
ingly indisposed^  and  to  be  under  the  greatest  distress  of 

mind. 
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mind*  That  distress  must  necessarily  be  now  enoreased>  a9 
it  was  well  known  that  the  noble  Earl's  daughter-in-law, 
ILsdy  Mary  Hinchinbroke^  had  died  that  morning.  Hid 
Lordship  said^  were  there  no  objection  to  the  motion  but 
what  be  had  mentioned;  he  should  certainly  vote  against 
k,  but  he  saw  many  other  objections  which  during  the 
noble  Duke's  speech  struck  him  very  forcibly,  though  hid 
memory  did  not  serve  him  to  recollect  them  at  present^  it  waa^ 
needless  however,  even  if  he  had  them  at  command,  to  urge! 
tbem^  because  he  trusted  the  humanity  of  their  Lordships 
Would  sufficiently  induce  them  to  negative  the  motion  ioif 
the  reasons  he  had  first  mentioned. 

The  Duk€  of  Richmond  declared,  he  felt  himself  greatly 
tinrl  at  the  iioble  L.ord's  applying  the  words  uncandid  and  un<> 

fenettnifi  to  bis  conduct.  He  begged  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
louse  to  recollect  what  he  said  in  the  opening  of  his  speech^, 
tad  how  much  he  lamented  betne  oblipd  to  a^tate  a  matter 
Ivhicb  had  reference  to  the  boatcf  of  admiralty  m  the  absence 
of  the  first  Lord.     His  Grace  declared^  he  hoped  it  was  no 

tart  of  his  character  to  make  aCrcusations  against  ajny  person 
ehind  his  back  |  and  that  he  was  forced  to  act  as  he  had 
done  that  day,  because  the  trial,  to  which  his  motion  referred^ 
Was  to  take  place  in  the  holidays*  He  thought,  he  had  fully 
rsmoved  even  the  most  remote  shadow  of  throwing  such  art 
^ncandid  aspersion  on  him,  stating  the  ground  of  necessity 
for  making  the  present  motion,  at  the  present  time,  to  he 
because  it  could  in  fact  be  made  at  no  other ;  nor  did  his 
motion  throw  the  least  personal  censure  on  the  noble 
Lord  who  was  absent.  It  stated  the  impropriety  of  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  board,  in  bringing  the  vice-admi^ 
ral  to  his  trial ;  but  went  no  further.  He  did  not  know 
hy  what  title  the  board  laid  claim  to  infallibility.  All  the 
fatal  consequences  flowing  from  the  first  trial,  had  fully  pro^* 
•red  the  contrary.  They  pretended  to  sanction  the  first  trial, 
upon  the  grounds  of  usage  and  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Par* 
fiament,  and  afterwards  when  this  law  doctrine  came  to  be 
examined  it  was  clearly  proved,  and  fully  acknowledged  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  that  the  doctrine  was  false 
and  erroneous.  The  board  was  proved  fallible  upon  thai 
occasion ;  had  we  any  assurance,  at  present,  that  they  might 
not  again  be  fallible  >  He  felt  as  much  as  any  man,  for  the 
private  distress,  and  family  misfortune  of  the  noble  Earl,  but 
he  should  be  extremely  unwilling,  nor  would  ever  consent  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  his  country,  to  a  point  of  mere 
ceremony)  and  he  would  tell  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last, 

that 
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that  he  did  not  think,  all  circumstances  considered,  that  it  wai 
consistent  "with  the  dignity  of  that  assembly  to  hear  it  assert-r 
ed,  that  the  absence  of  any  one  member,  in  or  out  of  office^ 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  a  negative  to  a  motion, 
which  could  never  again  be  revived,  to  any  effectual  purpose 
of  prevention. 

The  Lord  Ch.7rrcellor  replied  to  the  noble  Duke,  that  the 
motion  was  highly  improper,  and  to  accede  it,  would  be  to 
prqudge,  and  m  fact  controul  the  impending  trial,  aftd  to 
assume  a  power  which  did  not  belong  to  any  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  much  less  to  their  Lordships.  He  beeaa 
with  declaring,  his  first  object  of  rising,  was  to  defendan 
absent  man  :  that  he  thought  it  exceedin^y  improper  in  the 
noble  Duke  to  assert,  that  the  admiralty-board  were  the  insti-r 
gators  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  respecting  Ad« 
iniral  Keppel,  when  he  had  no  nroof  of  the  founqation  of  the 
assertion,  and  especially  when  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty-board  was  not  present  to  defend  himself,  and 
reply  to  an  insinuation  extremely  injurious,  and  extremely 
tmwarrantable.  He  went  over  tne  ground  of  the  whole  bu^ 
siness,  and  instanced  the  vice-admiral's  express  declaration, 
that  he  had  consulted  no  person  whatever  relative  to  his  urg- 
ing his  charge  against  Admiral  Keppel,  inferring  from  that, 
?ind  from  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty-board,  that  there  was 
not  a  colour  of  suspicion  of  collusion  on  their  part ;  and  that 
every  argument  ancl  every  imputation  of  there  having  been 
collusion  practised,  was  impossible  to  be  proved,  andofcourse 
extremely  unjust.  Having  exceedingly  laboured  this  point  in 
his  usual  stile  of  legal  metaphor,  he  said  he  believed  he  might 
call  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  an  unhappy  man,  for  surely  if  that  epi- 
thet belonged  to  any  person,  it  belonged  to  a  gentleman  so  to-t 
tally  ruined  as  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was.  He  hoprf,  however, 
that  the  issue  of  the  impending  trial  would  shew,  that  the  fai-t 
lure  of  the  success  of  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July  was  not 
imputable  to  any  man,'  but  arose  from  one  of  those  unavoid^ 
able  accidents,  which  military  operations,  both  on  sea  and 
shore,  are  ever  subject  to.  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  was  to  be  trie4 
very  shortly  on  a  charge  arising  from  what  came  out  upon 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Keppel ;  ought  not  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  to 
be  sent  to  his  trial  in  the  most  candid  manner,  unaccompa- 
*nied  with  any  prejudices,  or  any  opinion  of  his  conduct, 
tending  to  aggravate  what  might  appear  s^ainst  him  ?  Would 
any  noble  Lord  say,  that  it  either  became  their  Lord- 
ships to  prejudge  him  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  or  come  to  a 
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resolution  implying  prejudgment  or  crimination,  or  indeed  in* 
terfere  at  all  with  a  process  which  did  not  by  any  means  in  its 
present  stage  come  under  the  cognizance  of  Parliament  ?  A 
witness,  if  Mr.  Jackson  might  be  deemed  a  witness,  had  been 
called  to  their  Lordships'  bar,  with  a  view  to  be  examined 
to  a  particular  point.  Had  the  examination  been  con- 
fined to  that  point  ?  On  the  contrary,  had  it  not  been  ex- 
tended to  a  most  minute  and  circumstantial  enquiry  into  a 
great  variety  of  matters  generally  referable  he  allowed  to  the 
impending  trial,  but  not  in  the  least  analogous  to  the  mat- 
ter respectinig  which  alone  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  called  to 
^be  bar  ?  Not  that  he  meant  to  blame  noble  Lords  for  having 
extended  the  examination.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
strict  regularity  must  .often  give  way  to  expediency,  and  in 
the  present  case  he  had  not  attempted  to  call  the  House  to  or- 
der, or  to  check  the  irregularity,  because  he  had  the  satisfac-* 
tion  to  see  it  tended  to  prove  that  the  judge  advocate,  in 
whose  hands  a  material  part  of  the  business  lay,  was  a.iyiost 
intelligent  and  judicious  gentleman.  He  had  given  his  evi-^ 
dence  (if  he  might  so  phrase  it)  distinctly,  clearly,  and  in  z 
manner  which  did  him  great  credit,  while  it  afforded  the 
House  abundant  information  and  abundant  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Jackson  had  proved  that  it  was  not  a  new  matter  to  send  an 
officer  to  his  trial  without  what  the  noble  Duke  in  his  speech 
and  in  his  motion  called  a  specific  charge,  and  had  explicitly 
declared  that  he  knew  a  case  where  the  charge,  upon  which  a 
person  accused  was  tried,  was  collected  from  the  minutes  of 
a  court-martial  who  had  sat  upon  the  former  trial.  His  Lord- 
ship asserted  that  the  instances  cited  from  thejournals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  instead  of  supporting  the^oble  Duke's 
argument,  made  against  it  $  particularly  that  of  Admiral 
Byng's  case,  which  he  had  therefore  been  much  surprized  to 
hear  quoted.  He  oiTered  several  reasons  to  prove  that  the 
House  had  no  right  10  interpose  its  authority,  on  the  present . 
occasion,  and  even  if  it  had,  that  there  was  no  grouncl  before 
the  House  for  exercising  that  authority. 

.His  Lordship  concluded,  with  remarking  in  very  severe 
terms,  on  an  expression  which  fell  from  the  noble  Duke  who 
made  the  motion,  .and  who,  with  other  gross  accusatioiis 
against  the  admiralty-board,  he  said,  took  upon  him  to  assert^ 
that  if  Sir  Huch  Palliser  should  be  found  guilty,  the  admiral- 
ty-board would  let  him  suffer  without  remorse.  If  the  accusa- 
tion was  directed  at  the  noble  Lord,  at  th§  head  of  that  boards 
which  he  had  every  right  to  think  it  was,  he  could  say  from 
his  own  knowledge,  without  desiring  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
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the  noUe  Lprd  that  his  Lordship  wz&  infinitely  luperior  to  % 
conduct  so  blacky  so  base,  so  diabolical. 

Eaii  of  Mansfield sdiidy  that  the  present  motion  was  extremely 
improper  to  be  adopted  by  their  Lordships.  He  grouodeq 
his  argument  on  two  points;  the  one  was^  tliat  the  motioti 
itself  wanted  foundation  ;  the  other,  that  if  it  were  founded 
it  would  not  be  consonant  with  the  forms  of  that  House  to  in* 
terpose  its  authority  in  regard  t«  the  iojpending  trial.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  the  pharge  against  Sir  Uu^  Palliser  wa| 
no  less  specific  than  the  charge  against  Admiral  Keppel,  oc 
the  charge  against  Admiral  Byng.  The  martial  law  differed 
.  most  essentially  from  ilie  common  law ;  by  the  latter  a  specie 
iic  charge  was  made  out  in  the  form  of  an  indictment,  and 
the  party  accused  was  tried  upon  a  specific  allegation  of  cri- 
minality. Courts  martial,  on  the  contrary,  left  off  where 
the  common  law  courts  conmienced  their  criminal  processes. 
It  was  the  duty  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  martial  to  be 
ordered  to  enquire  and  try.  They  in  consequence  first  went 
into  an  enquiry,  the  result  of  which  enquiry  formed  tb^  cri« 
9iinal  cl\arge,  if  any  thing  criminal  came  out,  and  upoa 
that  charge  the  eourt  tried  the  party  so  criminated,  and  pas* 
sed  sentence  acconiingly.  In  Adn^iral  Byng'scase  this  mat- 
ter was  most  clearly  exemplified.  The  court-martial  were 
ordered  to  enquire  into  the  admiral's  conduct,  and  try  him 
upon  it.  There  was  no  specific  charge  before  them.  They 
hegan  their  enquiry  with  taking  evidence  of  his  conduct  at 
St.  Helen's  ;  his  conduct  in  his  passage  to  tlic  Straits ;  his  r&p 
txirn  to  Gibraltar,  and  every  circumstance  relative  to  the  whole 
of  his  operations,  till  he  was  superseded  in  his  command. 
The  court  came  to  a  great  variety  of  resolutions,  some  not  ia 
the  least  criminal,  others  which  went  so  far  as  to  affect  hi« 
life.  Upon  their  very  last  resolution,  the  last  of  thirty-six^ 
they  founded  their  charge,  and  their  sentence.  The  matter  of 
Law  was  referred  to  the  twelve  judges,  who  declared  the 
whole  proceeding  to  be  perfectly  legal. 

^e  said,  he  had  read  the  charge  preferred  against  Admiral 
Keppel,  and  that  when  it  was' first  laid  on  the  table,  he  spok^ 
only  from  mere  i-ecollection,  but  if  he  understood  it  right,  therft 
was  no  criminal  charge  contained  in  any  one  of  the  five  arti* 
cles  ;  the  only  one  which  bore  any  appearance  of  specificatioi^ 
was  worded  so  loosely,  and  drawn  up  so  inaccurately,  that  tha 
legal  import,  in  point  of  effect,  or  as  operating  towards  con-» 
viction,  was  entirely  lost.  He  alluded  to  the  admiral  not 
doing  ^^r  utmost,  instead  of  ^li  utmost,  to  take,  sink,  burn. 
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«nd  destroy,  the  fleet  of  the  enemy ;  which,  in  fact,  amounied 
to  just  nothing.  No  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will  do  the  ut- 
most :  Julius  Caesar,  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, never  had  done  the  utmost ;  nay,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  commander  to  do  the  utmost. 

"Kaii  of  Bristol  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  enter  fully  into  a 
debate  which  might  lead  him  to  the  discussion  of  matters  that 
were  intended  to l)e  the  subject  of  a  future  day.     He  perfect- 
ly coincided  with  the  noble  Duke,  respecting  his  sentiments 
of  the  admiralty*<board.     It  was  not  appearances,  but  facts, 
imdeniable  facts,  that  induced  him  to  adopt  these  sentiments, 
which  he  was  persuaded  he  should  die  in.     The  whole  trans-*^ 
action  presented  the  same  countenance,  in  each  of  its  respec-* 
tive  stages.     The  want  of  confidence  which  Admiral  Keppel 
experienced  from  the  beginning,  was  exemplified  in  first  send-r 
kig  him  out  with  twenty  ships  against  thirty,  in  order  to 
disgaqe  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  his  return  into  port 
was  foreseen  by  those  who  sent  him.     The  cool  manner  he 
was  received  on  his  atrival ;  the  much  cooler  manner  ia 
which  he  was  received  on  his  second  return,  after  the  action 
of  the  27th  5  the  sending  private  thanks  to  the  blue  division, 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  officers  by  the  vice-admiral ;  and  finals 
ly,  the  receiving  the  charge  of  an  inferior  officer  against  hia 
superior,  though  the  latter  was  known  to  have  accused  the  in-  , 
ftrior,  in  Parliament,  of  a  disobedience  of  orders,  to  his  face. 
If,  however,  any  doubt  remained  respecting  the  real  disposi-r 
tion  of  the  admiralty-board,  there  were  sufficient  indications 
given  by  that  board,  after  the  admiral  had  been  most  bonou-s 
rably  acquitted ;  the  omitting  that  part  of  the  sentence  of  ac- 
quittal which  related  to  the  malicious  and  ill-founded  accu- 
sation brought  against  him,  and  likewise  such  parts  of  it  as 
reflected  honour  on  the  conduct  of  the  admiral,  put  the  mat-* 
ter  beyond  question. 

The  same  spirit  and  the  same  rancour  marked  the  footsteps 
of  ministers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  session  \  and  the 
.  present  attempt  to  asperse  by  inference  the  conduct  of  that 
gallant  and  able  commander^  was  exactly  correspondent  with 
the  whole  of  their  precedent  conduct ;  Because,  if  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  were  acquitted,  the  conclusion  they  and  their  friends 
would  draw  from  it  would  be,,  that  if  any  fault  was  committed^^ 
it  could  not  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  vice-admiral  of  the  blue. 
His  Lordship  replied  pretty  fully  to  several  of  the  obser- 
vations which  were  made  by  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  kst. 
He  dcuied  that  his  Ljprdship  stated  the  affair  of  Mr^  Byng  ac-  ' 
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45urately :  he  contended  that  Admiral  Byng  was  sacrificed,  ii^ 
ordbr  to.  appease  the  nation,  who  had  been  artfully  persuaded, 
that  whenever  a  British  Admiral  n^isearried  it  was  always  tl^e 
fault  of  the  commander.  Ifis  Lordship  iQsisted  that  officer 
y^as  tried  on  a  specific  accusation^  and  that  the  British  annaU 
had  not  furbished  a  single  precedent  hitherto,  of  any  naval 
officer  havi|:^g  been  brought  to  his  trial^  without  at  least  giv- 
ing him  notice  of  the  n^atter  allcdged  4gai]:i8t  hini^  previous  tp 
bis  appearance  in  court, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied  to  the  two  law  I^ords.  To 
the  animadversions  of  the  learned  I^ord  on  the  woolsack,  res 
iBpecting  the  charges  against  the  ado^iralty-board,  his  Grace 
affirmed,  that  he  was  i^lly  warranted  in  what  he  said,  and  \r% 
pushing  every  charge  he  urged  much  farther.  The  learned 
X>ord  was  extremely  welcome  to  put  any  construction  on  his 
words  they  would  h^ar ;  but  he  could  not  help  observinjg  oa 
the  occasion,  th^t  the  noble  Lord  r^ow  absent  rrom  his  places 
was  not  much  indebted  to  him  for  bis  laboured  commentary^^ 
His  Lordship  had  endeaMoured  to  shew^  or  had  rather  as- 
serted, that  there  were  no  proofs  before  the  Hou^e  that  the 
i^miralty-board  had  ^ted  improperly  ;  and  though  they 
had,  that  that  House  was  not  the  f^t  place  to  4i8Puss  such  a 
question. 

To  the  first  he  should  oi^y  answer,  that  the  modie  qf  pro- 
ceeding was  unprecedented,  in  the  case  now  under  considera- 
tion; aud,  secondly,  that  if  the  admiraltyrbqard  either  im- 
properly ^^ercised  tne  power  vested  in  them,  or  neglected  their 
duty,  Uiey  were  criminal,  and  as  such,  amenable  to  the  coa« 
troul  and  censure  of  either  House  of  Parliament ;  of  that 
house  as  well  as  the  other.  That  House  had  an  incjuisitorial 
as  well  as  judicial  powers  nor  were  the  two  jurisdictions  at 
all  inoon^patible :  but  the  question  h^re  was  neither  inquisi* 
torial  nor  judicial,  but  merely  a  proposition  .  made  to  the 
Hous^,  upon  facts,  which  were  in  proqf  at  their  Lordships* 
bar.  It  imputed  no  guilt,  nor  threw  the  least  ceqsure,  di- 
irectly  nor  implied,  on  Sir  Hugh  Falliser;  it  oniy  went  iq 
condemn  a  mode  of  proceeding  ho  less  contrary  to  ^he  esta- 
blished rules  Q.  legal  process  in  sqch  pases,  than  to  eaujty  and 
justice,  for  it  involved  one  of  these  two  things;  the  oringing 
'a  n^an  to  his  trial,  and  keeping  him  totally  in  the  dark  re- 
specting the  accusation  to  be  preferred  against  hin^ ;  or,  on 
the  ide^  pf  a  real  trial  was  meant,  under  the  mock  forips  of 
Jaw,  to  let  a  criminal  escape  with  impunity. 
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The  learned  Earl  who  spoke  lately  asserted,  that  no  specific 
charge  had  been  made  against  Admiral  Byng.  He  was  asto- 
nished to  hear  his  Lordship,  who  was  so  well  acquaintied  with 
the  whole  transaction,  assert  what  he  must,  if  his  recollection 
had  not  failed  him,  have  known  to  be  the  very  contrary  of 
what  he  had  represented  it.  Admiral  Byng,  it  is  true,  was  ge- 
nerally charged  with  misconduct,  from  the  minute  he  quitted 
St.  Helen's  till  his  return  to  Gibraltar  from  the  action  with 
M.  Gallissonere;  but  whv  so? — ^Because  he  was  specifically 
charged  with  a  breach  or  his  instructions.  J^nd  hoW  could 
the  truth  or  falshood  of  that  charge  be  ascertained,  without 
going  into  a  general  enquiry  into  the  whole  operations  at  sea 
since  his  departure  from  St.  Hden's. 

He  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Gibraltar,  and  there  take  a  regi- 
ment on  board,  for  the  reinforcement  or  relief  of  the  fortress 
of  Fort  St.  Philip.  He  might  have  never  been  able  to  leave 
the  Channel  5  it  might  have  come  out  in  proof,  that  he  pur- 
posely delayed  his  passage ;  he  might  have  staid  at  Gibraltar 
too  long;  or,  in  short,  m  innumerable  instances,  he  might 
through  negligence  or  design,  have  broke  his  orders;  which 
facts  could  never  be  ascertained  or  decided  upon,  till  the  whole 
conduct  was  enquired  into,  and  known,  from  hi§  leaving  the 
land.  The  fact  was,  that  part  of  his  instructions  were,  to  de*- 
bark  a  force  on  some  part  of  the  island  of  Minorca.  He  did 
not,  or  could  not,  comply  with  those  instructions;,  that  failure 
of  duty  formed  one  specific  charge  against  him :  the  other, 
that  he  did  not  do  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  engage,  defeat, 
burn,  and  destroy  the  enemy,  was  not  a  loose,  general  charge, 
but  a  specific  one,  confined  to  a  particular  transaction,  upon  a 
particular  day,  namely,  the  day  and  action  in  which  he  en- 
gaged the  French  fleet.  Was  then  the  enquiry,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  Lord,  an  enquiry  to  know  whether  such 
an  action  happened  on  such  a  day  ?  Or  was  it  a  specific  ac- 
cusation, presuming  the  premises,  and  upon  that  presumption, 
or  indeed  fact,  for  no  one  denied  that  the  admiral  had  failed 
to  do  the  utmost  to  burn,  destroy,  &c.  so  that  the  learned 
Lord's  distinctions  and  deductions  made  against  his  argu- 
ments, according  to  every  established  rule  of  conclusion;  for 
the  charge  of  a  breach  of  instructions,  though  general  in  its 
tenor,  was  specific  in  its  object ;  and  the  other  charge  was  as 
specific  as  it  was  possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive, 
the  question  being  solely,  whether  Admiral  Byng  had  done 
the  utmost  to  engage  the  enemy  ;  if  he  had,  he  was  called 
upon  for  his  proofs;  if  he  had  not,  then  the  affirmative  must 
be  establishea. 
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•  He  was  astonished  to  hear  the  learned  Lord  dwell  so  long  on 
a  circumstance,  which  if  it  carried  any  weight  with  it,  made 
against  his  argument  much  more  than  for  it,  which  was  the 
distinction  of  the  utmost  and  his  utmost.  The  fact  was,  the 
learned  Lord,  by  taking  one  part  of  the  sentence,  had  hastily 
or  designedly  confounded  the  words  5  they  were  neither  the 
utmost,  nor  his  utmost,  but  the  utmoft  in  his  power.  Men  of 
much  less  abilities  than  any  of  the  great  names  the  learned 
Lord  had  referred  to,  might  perform  the  utmost  in  theirpower, 
thoue;h  not  the  utmost.  He  was  ready  to  agree  with  his 
Lordship,  that  neither  Caesar  iior  Prince  Ferdinand  ever  did 
the  utmost,  but  he  nevertheless  contended  that  every  man,  be 
;his  abilities  ever  so  mean  or  slender,  was  equal  to  do  the  utmost 
in  his  power,  which  excluded  every  degree  of  censure,  but 
what^  might  be  imputed  to  a  want  of  zeal,  or  treachery,  or 
cowardice.  If  then  the  utmost  in  a  commander*s  power  was 
no  more  than  acting  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  judgment,  the 
negative  of  that  imported  cowardice  or  disaffection,  and  con- 
sequently subjected  the  criminal  to  a  capital  punisment. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  the  articles  contained  in  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser's  charge  against  Mr.  Keppel  were  loose  and  indefi- 
nite, amounted  in  fiict  to  maintaining  that  cowardice  or  ,dis- 
jaffection  were  not  capital  crimes.  But  everf  supposing,  for 
aimiment's  sake,  that  the  charge  now  commented  on  was  not 
or  a  capital  nature,  he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  what  was 
the  direct  charge  contained  in  another  of  the  five  articles  in 
which  AdmirS  Keppel  was  accused  for  turning  his  back  on 
the  French  fleet,  and  thereby  disgracing  the  British  flag? 
Was  flying  from  the  enemy,  accompanying  an  assertion,  that 
the  admiral  might  and  could  have  engaged  the  enemy  to  ad- 
vantage, not  a  specific  charge  both  in  fact  and  construction  ? 
Did  not  such  an  accusation  carry  upon  the  very  face  of  it  a 
charge  of  cowardice,  or  disaffection,  or  both  ?  He  presumed, 
indeed,  that  the  learned  Lord  had  but  a  very  faint  memory  of 
the  charge  on  the  table,  else  he  never  could  have  so  confi- 
dently affirmed  that  running  away  from  an  inferior  and  beaten 
enemy  was  not  an  instance  of  the  most  abject  cowardice  or 
disaffection. 

He  was  much  surprised  not  to  hear  the  learned  Lord  dwell 
more  on  the  affair  of  Lestock  and  Mathews,  because  on  that 
occasion  there  was  a  precedent  enquiry,  in  the  other  House  5 
but  the  learned  Lord  wished  to  avoid  entering  into  particu- 
lars, for  a  very  obvious  reason;  his  Lordship^knew  that  the 
enquiry  went  only  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  miscarriage,  which 
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when  tJje'House  was  satisfied  of,  they  ordered  the  parties  to 
a  court-martial^  not  upon  loose,  but  upon  defined  and  spe^ 
cific  charges. 

He  said,  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  analogous  to  every 
other  mode  of  proceeding,  adhered  to  in  our  code  of  criminat 
law.  Whenever  any  man  was  accused,  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  his  offence,  that  he  might  be 
thereby  enabled  to  prove  his  innocence,  should  that  be  the 
case;  otherwise  no  person  could  be  safe,  however  innocent | 
because,  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  charge,  he  could 
never  be  prepared,  either  in  the  way  of  direct  proof,  by 
confronting  of  witnesses,  or  the  various  modes  which  the  law 
has  provided  for  its  discovery,  to  meet  his  accuser :  this  know-* 
ledge  of  the  witnesses  would  signify  very  little,  were  he  to  be 
kept  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  charge  itself;  but  when  in  posses* 
gion  of  the  charge,  and  knowing  who  were  to  be  the  persons 
summoned  to  make  it  good,  he  had  then  every  necessar}^ means 
that  innocence  could  desire  for  its  justification. 

Before  his  Grace  sat  down,  he  said,  he  could  not  pass  over 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  that 
there  was  no  proof  before  the  House  sufficient  to  justify  the 
motion,  and  that  the  witness  at  the  bar,  so  far  from  support-* 
ing  the  motion  by  any  part  of  his  evidence,  had  furnished  the 
strongest  proof,  founaed  on  precedent,  in  support  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  proceeding,  in  respect  of  the  lieutenant  and  boat- 
swain who  had  been  tned  at  Plymouth,  the  latter  on  the  mi- 
nutes taken  on  the  trial  of  the  former.  So  far  as  the  prece-- 
dent  went,  it  carried  with  it  some  weight :  but  two  things 
were  observable ;  first  that  Mr.  Jackson  did  not  undertake 
to  state  the  case  exactly,  with  all  its  circumstances ;  secondly, 
the  offence  charged  was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that 
of  an  accusation,  such  as  the  vice-admiral  was  accused  of  t 
but  allowing  the  precedent  its  full  force,  the  occasion,  the  tri- 
bunal, and  the  mode  of  conducting  that  trial,  though  it  might 
furnish  one  instance  of  injustice,  or  rather  illegal  proceeding, 
for  he  thought  the  sentence,  though  not  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, a  very  proper  one,  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  to  depart 
from  precedents  much  more  applicable  to  the  matter  before 
the  House,  and  of  infinitely  greater  authority  and  importance. 

Earl  Mansfield  made  a  very  long  reply  to  the  noble  Duke 
who  spoke  fast.  In  proof  that  it  was  the  practice  of  courts- 
martial  to  proceed  loosely,  his  Lordship  stated  the  peculiar 
nature  of  such  modes  of  trial.  He  said,  that  for  the  sakeof 
jniJitary  discipline,  they  differed  essentially  from  trials  at 
oommon  law.    In  the  latter,  a  sip^dfi^;  charge  is  given  in 
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tipon  oath  to  a  ^and  jury,  wh6  mast  upon  their  consciences, 
and  on  the  conviction  t>f  their  reason,  find  the  charge  relevant 
before  the  process  could  go  a  step  farther^  In  courts  martial  no 
charge  on  oath  was  made,  and,  except  where  the  accuser  was 
a  private  person,  nothing  like  a  specific  charge  was  exhibited. 
In  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's  accusation  of  Mr.  Keppel,  the  charge 
was  not  upon  oath,  neither  was  the  charge  specific.  It  was 
consonant  to  practice,  and  perfectly  agreeable  to  usage,  to 
order  a  court-martial  to  enquire  and  at  the  same  try  the 
person  accused  for  other  parts  of  his  conduct,  besides  those  ac« 
tually  referred  to  the  court  3  the  case  was  so  in  the  affair  of 
Mathews  and  Lestock,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of 
Admiral  Byng ;  but  there  was  a  later  case,  which  clearly  and 
incontrovertibly  proved  what  he  said,  the  case  of  Mr.  Brere- 
ton,  captain  of  the  Duke.  The  court  were  directed  to  try 
him  for  his  conduct  touching  the  business  of  July  27th.  In 
the  course  of  their  enquiry,  in  order  to  found  a  cnarfi;e,  it  ap-  . 
peared  that  he  behaved  iniproperlvj  by  getting  drunk  the  day 
oeifore  and  the  day  afterthe  battle  :  the  court  made  that  mat- 
ter the  charge,  and  grounded  the  sentence  upon  it,  thereby 
depriving  Captain  Brereton  of  his  command,  not  for  behav- 
ing ill  on  the  27th  of  July,  but  for  getting  dnmk  on  the 
a6th  and  28th.  His  Lordsnip  urged  several  other  matters, 
in  order  to  prove  that  though  the  court  were  directed  to  en- 

2uire  into  a  particular  fact,  they  were  not  thereby  restrained 
t)m  going  mto  other  circumstances :  so  that  if  the  order 
for  triS  only  related  to  what  passed  in  the  action,  yet  the 
•court  were  at  full  liberty  to  go  into  the  whole  of  Sir  Hush 
Palliser's  conduct  on  the  28th,  as  well  as  in  the  action  of  the 
27th  of  July. 

Earl  of  Bristol  reoW^  to  Earl  Mansfield,  and  afler  declar- 
ing the  learned  Earl  was  mistaken  in  his  account  of  Admiral 
Byng's  trial,  said,  if  military  discipline  depended  on  a  viola- 
lion  of  justice  ancl  freedom,  away  with  such  discipline !  for  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  that  seamen,  who  had  been  for  years 
esteemed  the  bulwark  of  this  country^  could  do  their  country 
«ervice,  if  they  were  made  slaves  of,  or  subjected  to  laws  which 
were  opposite  to  every  principle  of  freedom  and  justice.  His 
Lordship  adverted  to  the  articles  of  war,  and  having  under- 
stood the  Earl  of  Mansfield  to  have  declared  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  framing  the  code  of  martial  laws  which  he  had  spo- 
ken of,  said,  he  hoped  the  learned  Earl  had  no  hand  in  fram- 
ing the  article  which  subjected  officers  on  half  pay  to  the  same 
martial  law  and  the  same  discipline  which  those  in  actual  ser- 
vice necessarily  were  governed  by  :  an  article  which  he  re- 

Q  3  vasceA^^^^i. 
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membered  created  such  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  navy  oifi-t 
cers,  at  the  time  that -the  code  of  laws  was  under  the  consider 
ration  of  Parliament,  as  to  obtain  the  omission  of  that  article^ 
strongly  as  it  had  been  supported. 

Earl  of  Ma.nfi^ld  desired  to  set  the  noble  Earl  right,  by  re- 
peating what  he  had  said  early  in  the  debate,  that  he  had  no 
baud  in  framing  the  law  alluded  to  by  his.Lordship.  All  he 
meant  to  say  was,  that  he  was  concerned  in  carrying  them 
through  Parliament,  under  the  sanction  and  with  the  support 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Lord  Anson^ 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  Admiral  Byng's  case  was  truly 
a  calamitous  one,. and  the  learned  Lord  who  spoke  last,  could 
not  soon,  he  believed,  forget  the  part  he  acted  in  that  busi- 
ness, were  it  not  for  something  which  fell  from  him  this  day, 
thai  indicated  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the  greatest  part  of  that 
melancholy  catastrophe.  The  noble  Earl  said  that  Caesari 
nor  no  other  great  captain  or  commander,  had  ever  done  the 
utmost,  and  yet  the  learned  Lord,  upon  recollection,  must  re* 
member  that  in  the  case  of  Admiral  Byng,  an  act  of  the  high* 
est  criminality  was,  at  least  by  inference  of  law,  affixed  to  a 
moral  impossibility  ;  tlia£  unfortunate  gentleman  was  acquit- 
ted by  his  judges  of  cowardice  and  disaffection,  and  yet,  ne- 
vertheless, was  brought  in  guilty,  for  not  doing  the  utmost  to 
sink,  burn,  destroy,  &c.  ^ 

He  would  have  imagined  that  the  learned  Earl  had  forgot 
the  part  he  had  acted  in  that  business.  Had  his  Lordship  not 
mentioned  the  opinion  of  the  twelvejudges,  who,  he  said,  had 
been  .unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  the  sentence,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  then  chief  justice  of  England  ?  He 
would,  therefore,  recommend  to  his  Lordship,  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  opinion  of  the  twelvejudges  with  that  given 
this  day  by  the  learned  Earl,  and  decide  in  his  own  mind, 
whether  a  charge  under  the  same  law  in  1778,  and  framed  in 
the  same  word?,  as  to  the  article  in  question,  was  not  a  spe-. 
cific  charge,  sufficient  to  draw  after  it  a  capital  punishment, 
when  an  oliicer  of  long  and  tried  service  suffered  on  a  similar 
charge  in  1757,  and  the  sentence  under  which  he  suffered  was 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges.  He  remem- 
bered that  though  then  but  very  young,  be  could  not  say  but 
that  affair  inade  a  very  deep  impression  upon  him,  being  pre- 
sent in  the  gallery  of  the  other  House,  when  several  of  the 
members  desired  a  law,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ab- 
solved from  their  oath  of  secrecy,  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting their  doubts  to  the  Hou&V,  which  being  complied  with, 

they 
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they  accordingly  did/  but  the  question  proposed  involving  in 
it  a  point  of  law,  as  he  observed  before,  it  was  referred  to 
the  judges,  with  the  chief  justice  at  their  head,  who  at  length 
decided  the  fatq  of  that  devoted  man,  who  had,  in  fact,  lal- 
len  a  sacrifice  to  ministerial  timidity  and  court  intrigue. 

His  Grace  said,  he  was  l>3ppy  in  having  an  opportunity  of 
delivering  his  sentiments  on  the  subject ;  and  withdrew  his 
motion,  on  a  presumption,  he  said,  that  the  o'bject  he  wished 
to  obtain  would  be  the  consequence  of  his  agitating  the  ques- 
tion. 

Jprii  I, 

This  day  there  was  an  altercation  upon  a  point  of  order  on 
the  Bishop  of  LandafTs  bill  for  preventing  adultery.  The 
bill  was  at  length  committed  to  the  15th  instant, 

House  adjourned  to  the  14th. 

Jfril  14. 

Private  business  to  the  20th.    - 
Jpril  20. 

Enquiry  into  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Captain  BailtiewsLS  examined  this  day,  relative  to  the  sheet- 
ing, Its  quality,  length,  &c.  and  proved  a  .very  considerable 
deficiency  in  each  pair.  He  informed  the  committee,  that  a 
Mr.  Price,  a  linen-draper,  then  below  the  bar,  could  corro-. 
borate  every  thing  he  had  said,  as  to  the  proper  lengths  of 
Russia  sheeting,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tabrick. 

The  Duke  of  Richmami  wished  that  Price  might  be  examin- 
ed, and  accordingly  moved  that  the  House  be  resumed. 

Mr.  Price  was  then  sworn,  arid  the  House  again  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee,  and  he  was  examined  to  the  lengths  of 
the  pieces  of  sheeting,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  thirty  long 
ells,  or  about  thirty-seven  yards  and  a  half  English  measure  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  nuniber  of  pair  of 
sheets  cut  out  did  not  correspond  with  the  oiven  lengths. 

Captain  Baillie  was  examined  as  to  the  fraud  in  the  weight 
of  meat  served  in  the  dinner  portions  to  the  pensioners.  The 
allowance  was  pound  pieces,  weighing  16  ounces ;  the  portions 
lately  were  reduced  to  14  ounces.  lie  added  several  particu-. 
lars  relative  to  the  informations  moved  against  him  by  the  di- 
rectors in  the  court  of  King's-Bench,  and  that  at  the  guit  of 
the  verv  persons  whose  duty  it  was,  from  their  rank  and  situ- 
ations m  the  hospital,  to  redress  the  grievances  complained  of. 

Mr.  Everisty  the  solicitor,  was  called  to  this  point.  He 
said,  he  received  his  instructions  to  proceed  against  Captain 
Baillie.     Said  he  had  been  employed  by  several  of  the  civil 

Q  4  officers 
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dfScers  attJ  direetord,  '^ho  looked  u][)on  theiAselved  tejuriously 
treated  in  Captain  Baillie's  publication^  which  they  deemed  ^ 
libeL  Desired  to  name  them.  Reverend  Mr.  Cooke^  chap-^ 
Iain>  Mr.  Stuart,  the  surveyor^  Mr.  Ibbetson,  &c.  Asked  if 
none  of  the  director* ^bad  made  themselres  parties  ?  Said,  hcJ 
supposed  some  of  th^ttl  were;  He  expected  to  be  paid  by  those 
who  had  been  libelled^  whether  officers  or  directors.  Asked,  if 
some  of  those  libellied  were  not  the  persons  to  whom  Captain 
Baillle*s  complaints  werfe  finally  referred  to  be  determined  up- 
on ?  Said,  he  believied  so^  Asked,  if  some  of  them  did  not 
foml  the  jfeneral  court,  where  a  representation  was  frained  for 
Captain  Baillie's  dismissioii  ?  Most  certainly. 

[fVitne^s  ordered  to  withdraw. 

At  half  after  four,  Mr.  Le  Ft^vre^  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy> 

Was  called  to  the  bar  \  desired  to  inform  the  committee)  what 

he  knew  relative  tb  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

He  entered  into  a  narrative  of  a  conversation  which  passed 

between  him  and  the  reverend  Mr.  Cooke. 

»     [Interrupted  by  se^ral  Lords k 
A  short  debate.     Witness  ordered  to  Withdraw. 
Debate  continued. 

The  witness  ordered  in  and  desired  to  confine  hiilhseTf  tfe  an-^ 
sWers,  but  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  though  be  acquiesced  fdf 
the  present,  seemed  determined  to  bring  on  the  same  questioii 
in  another  shape. 

tt.  Whether  the  witness  had  any  conversatiort  With  th<i 
reverend  Mr.  Cobke,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  ? 

A.  He  had  several. 

Q.  Did  h^  recoiled  any  thing  Which  passed  iii  the  eound 
of  those  conversations  ? 
A.  He  did. 

\He  was  again  inierrv^teJ^  arid  ordered  to  viiihirawi 
Called  tn. 
6.  Did  he  recollect,  that  Mr.  Cooke  frequently  desii'ed  hini 
to  have  nothihg  to  say  to  the  lientenant-gbvernor  ? 

A.  He  did ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  he  added,  if  he  should 
persist  to  countenance  (Captain  Baillie,  Lord  Sandwich  wouIA 
most  certainly  mark  him,  or  any  person  who  should  even 
correspond  with  captain  Baillie. 

Wnile  the  witness  was  delivering  his  testimony,  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh  came  down  froiti  the  woolsacks  to  the  bar,  and  in  a 
low  voice,  with  certain  gestures  accompanying  it,  three  orfour 
times,  desired  the  witness  to  confine  himself  to  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  hitti.  The  witness  proceeding,  his  Lord- 
ship 
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ship  said,  m  a  tolerable  audible  voice,  if  he  did  not  attend  to 
wljat  he  said,  he  would  certainly  interrupt  him. 

The  witness  not  attending  to  what  his  Lordship  daid,  the  , 
Earl  of  Dmhtgh  rose  to  object  to  the  receiving  any  kind  of  evi- 
dence but  What  contained  a  spdcifie  answer  to  the  question 
jpropounded  from  the  woolsack.  [fVitness  ordered  to  withdraw^ 

The  Duke  of  Rickmona  rose,  to  complain  of  the  very  dis* 
orderly  and  indecent  manner  the  noble  Lord  had  conducted 
himself  during  the  examination ;  who  not  satisfied  with  going 
down  to  the  bar,  and  looking  the  witness  almost  through^ 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  him  with  a  kind  of  private  con* 
Versation,  tnixed  with  threats^  His  Grace  obsetvdd,  that 
if  such  things  were  permitted,  the  enquiry  was  at  an  end* 
No  witness  under  such  circumstances  would  or  could  attend 
to  the  evidence  hte  gaVe$  because^  though  seemingly  undet 
the  protedtion  of  me  House>  hi^  was  open  to  private  and 
Jpublic  instilt. 

Earl  of  Denbigh  denied  that  he  had  any  intention  of  intimi- 
dating the  witness,  but  acknowledged^  that  he  told  him  he 
\voula  interrupt  him  if  he  deviated  from  Ae  questioh. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  reply,  observed,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  all  order)  as  Well  as  highly  indecent  and  unbecoming 
tay  member  of  that  House>  acting'in  the  capacity  of  a  judge, 
to  offer  to  direct  a  witness  giving  evidence  at  the  bar.  He 
contended^  that  the  conversation  the  noble  Earl  endeavoured 
to  hold  with  Mr.  Le  f'evre,  was  of  a  private  nature^  and  was 
done  to  intimidate )  that  no  noble  Lord  had  a  right  to  hold 
converse  with  a  person  under  examination;  and  if  he  did  not 
immediately  desist,  and  retract  the  assertion  he  had  made,  he 
Would  j  for  the  honour  of  the  House,  and  in  order  to  pt^servie 
the  regularitv  of  their  Lordships'  proceedings,  frame  a  ques- 
tion, and  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

After  an  altercation,  in  which  several  direct  conitadictions 
look  place,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  affirmed,  and  appealed  t6 
their  Lordships^  whether  what  the  noble  Lord  acknowledged 
did  not  atnouQt  to  a  confession  of  the  disorder  imputed  tb 
him  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  sard,  it  Was  vtTy  tnie>  that  every 
question  shouldj  according  to  the  rigid  forms  of  the  House^ 
come  directly  from  the  woolsack  to  me  witrtess^  it  being  the 
medium  of  communication  betweoi  the  noble  Lord  the  exa- 
minant,  and  the  person  examined  5  but  that  form  was  fi-e- 
qutntly  dispensed  with  for  the  greater  dispatch,  he  believed, 
oftener  than  it  was  adhered  to:   but  certainly^  if  tbe  noble 

Duke 
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Duke  insisted  upon  it,  in  point  of  order  it  must  be  complied 
with. 

Earl  of  Denbigh  said,  that  was  what  he  intended  to  have 
done;  that  it  was  every  day's  practice ;  and  why  he  departed 
from  the. rule  was,  because  he  wished  to  avoid  trouble  and 
delay,  and  of  which  the  noble  Duke  himself  had  given  a  spe- 
cimen. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  observed,  that  the  matter  of  com-» 
plaint  stated  by  him  was  totally  diflferent  from  that  species  of 
disordeir  described  by  the  noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  and 
the  noble.  Earl.  The  one  was  a  question  put  to  the  witness 
directly,*  which  both  the  noble  Lords  confessed  was  contrary 
to  order :  but  that  had  no  relation  to  the  subject  he  rose  to. 
5peak  to.  There  wasno question  put  here,  but  threats  used 
to  intimidate,  or  motives  urged  to  the  witness  to  suppress  his 
testimony,  or  to  prevCTit  him  from  pursuing  what  appeared 
'  to  him  the  most  proper  mode  of  disclosing  the  truth. 

When  a  noble  Lord  propounded  a  question,  he  propounded 
h  openly,  in  the  hearing  of  every  noble  Lord  present.  The 
question  and  answer  was  taken  down  by  the  short-hand  writer 
at  the  bar.  It  was  therefore  never  presumed,  because  the 
question  did  not  come  regularly  through  the  woolsack,  that 
it  might  or  ought  not.  The  contrary  was  evident,  and  the 
truth  was,  that  whenever  such  a  mode  of  examination  was 
permitted,  it  was  a  kind  of  tacit  suspension  of  the  standing 
order  and  customary  mode  of  proceeding.  Was  that  the  case 
here  ?  Was  there  a  colour,  or  shadow  of  custom,  order  or. 
precedent,  to  support  the  present  case,  which  consisted  of  nei- 
ther question  nor  answer,  but  direct  threats ;  or,  if  the  noble 
Lord  chose  a  milder  term,  a  kind  of  disorderly  advice?  On  the 
contrary,  was  it  not  a  conversation  atterhpted  to  be  opened  with 
the  witness,  and  not  an  examination  of  him? 

After  some  apology  from  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  the  witness 
was  called  in.  "^ 

Q.  Had  the  witness  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Cooke  ? 

A.  He  had  several :  more  than  one ;  two  at  least  he  could 
remember;  and  he  believed  he  had  many  more.  The  first 
of  these  was  in  the  summer,  1777,  and  the  other  in  April, 
1778.  They  were  both  of  the  same  tendency  ;  but  in  1778, 
when  Mr.  Cooke  found  that  he  (the  witness)  had  not  fol- 
lowed liis  former  advice,  that  of  declining  all  intimacy,  op 
even  intercourse,  with  Captain  Baillie,  Cooke  swore  a  round 
oath  ; — [Desired to  repeat  //[ — By  God!  that  in  consequence 
of  his  obstinate  perseverance,  in  respect  of  Captain  Baillie, 

Lord 
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Lord  Sandwich  would  stop  hid  preferment.    [Ordered to  with^^' 
draw. 

Earl  oi  Chesterfield  said,  that  the  present .  being  an  enquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
ralty, whose  name  was  mentioned  in  the  conversation  related 
at  the  bar,  which  if  received  as  evidence  might  affect  his 
Lordship;  but  as  hearsay  was  no  evidence-,  he  submitted  it  to 
their  Lordships,  whether  a  conversation  between  two  persois 
was  such  a  species  of  proof  as  ought  to  be  received,  when  it 
tended  to  criminate  a  ttiird  person.  He  therefore  contended, 
that  the  witness  ought  to  be  restrained  to  the  relation  of  facts 
within  his  own  knowledge;  for  what  one  person  reported 
that  another  person  said,  could  never  be  received  as  evidence 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  declared  himself  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  said,  it  was  impossible  that  a  conversation  of  what  Lord 
Sandwich  had  said,  not  to  the  witness,  but  to  another  person, 
could  be  fairly  brought  home  to  the  noble  Lord. 

Here  a  most  complex  debate,  much  involved  in  law,  com- 
menced; several  attempts  were  made  to  simplify  the  point  in 
contest,  but  the  question  of  law  perpetually  recurred  and  forced 
itself  into  discussion. 

At  length.  Lord.  Mansfiel^^  after  some  consultation  with 
the  other  two  law  'Lords  [the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord 
JBathurst]  framed  the  followiiig  motion,  in  order  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House. 

^^  That  it  be  resolved,  that  the  name  of  John  Earl  of 
Sandwich  be  not  mentioned  by  the  witness  at  the  bar  [Le 
Fevre]  in  his  evidenceof  a  conversation  with  any  other  person, 
of  w^hat  the  said  person  informed  him,  the  said  Earl  had 
said." 

To  this  resolution  the  Duke  of  i^/VAm^m/ moved  the  fol- 
lowing amendment,  *^  In  order  to  intimidate  the  said  wit- 
ness." 

This  amendment,  involving  in  it  a  direct  negative  to  the 
.  resolution  moved  by  the  learned  Lord,  caused  a  most  impor- 
tant debate,  upon  which  the  question  of  law  re-commenced. 

Earl  of  Mansfield  contended,  that  it  was  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  legal  evidence,  to  admit  hearsay  testimony, 
which  in  its  consequences  might  or  could  affect  a  third  person. 
Although  he  did  not  consider  the  present  enquiry  as  specifically 
or  exclusively  directed  against  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
yet  considering  his  Lordship  as  one  person  charged  among 
many  others,  the  matter  substantially  came  to  the  same  point. 
It  was  well  known,   that  in  proceedings  upon  indictments, 
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^hcre  several  persons  were  charged,  no  evidence  of.  a  crimi* 
tial  act  committed  by  one  of  the  parties  was  received  as  evi- 
dwice  agaiiast  any  other.  Lord  Sandwich  and  Mr.  Cooke 
stood  exactly  in  the  same  predicament  with  persons  soindicted ; 
consequently,  no  proof  of  what  Cooke  said,  ought  to  be 
tdmitted,  or  ought  to  be  received,  as  evidence  of  the  criminal 
interference  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  Camden  acknowledged  the  principle  laid  down  as  a 
general  one,  but  begged  leave  to  point  out  where  the  two 
cases  were  dissimikr  :  for  upon  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
own  argument,  which  supposed  that  Lord  Sandwich  and 
Mr.  Cooke  appeared  in  the  case  before  their  Lordships  as  par- 
ties equally  criminal,  and  partaking  precisely  of  tlie  situation 
of  persons  charged  on  an  indictment,  the  learned  Lord  must 
acknowledge,  that  they  were  not  trying  for  the  same  offence; 
Mr.  Cooke  might  be  convicted  of  the  charge  now  made  | 
would  that  affect  the  £arl  of  Sandwich?  God  forbid!  The 
evidence  of  what  Cooke  said  to  Le  Fevre,  was  no  evidence  to 
affect  Lord  Sandwich,  or  any  person  on  earth  but  Cooke. 

Suppose  it  should  some  out  in  proof  against  Cooke,  that 
Xiord  Sandwich  never  told  Cooke,  that  he  would  mark  Le 
Fevre,  and  take  care  to  stop  his  preferment,  which  he  hoped 
and  believed  would  turn  out  to  be  the  truth,  how  could  the 
present  testimony  affect  his  Lordship  ?  When,  perhaps,  in- 
stead of  fixing  a  shadow  of  guilt  upon  him,  it  might,  upon  a 
full  and  proper  investigation,  turn  out  to  be  no  more  than  a 
riander  invented  by  Cooke  against  an  innocent  man,*  in  order 
thereby  to  effect  the  removal  of  Captain  Baillie  from  his  office 
!n  the  hospital;  and  by  thus  gratifying  his  own  resentments, 
avenge  himself  upon  a  person  who  had  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  him. 

The  very  slander  was  an  act  of  a  triminal  nature  in  Cooke^ 
because  it  reflected  highly  upon  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord, 
who  was  supposed  tariave  authorized  the  threat,  by  some  pre- 
vious communication  or  direction.  It  was  done  with  a  view 
to  prevent  Le  Fevre  from  shewing  any  Countenance  to  Cap- 
tain Baillie;  and  by  extending  or  propagating  this  criminal 
influence  through  the  hospital,  Was  directed  to  effect  either 
the  voluntary  resignation  of  Captain  Baillie,  by  being  thud 
rendered  obnoxious  to  all  those  with  whom  he  communicated, 
or  was  connected  with ;  or  to  induce  him  to  pertpit  those 
abuses  to  pass  unnoticed,  in  future,  which  he  had  already  set 
his  face  against. 

But  independent  of  these  observations,  he  would  meet  the 
learned  and  noble  Lord  fairly  upon  his  own  ground,  and  his 

own 
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own  state  of  the  question,  that  of  analogy,  in  respect  to  in« 
dictments  at  the  common  law,  and  upon  which  his  Lordship 
peemed  so  confidently  to  rely.  He  would  asree,  that  Lord 
Sandwich,  as  first  commissioner  of  the  admirdty,  might  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  guilty  of  some  acts  of  mismanagement,  re-^ 
lative  to  the  government  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  or  of  none  j 
«o  might  Mr.  Cooke,  as  far  as  his  power  ei^tended,  by  an  im-t 
proper  interference,  by  disgracing  his  function  as  a  cIergy-» 
man,  or  he  might  not.  One  of  them  mi^ht  be  proved  in- 
nocent, and  not  the  other;  consequently  the  case  stated  by 
the  learned  Lord,  if  it  applied  at  all,  contradicted  the  con* 
elusion  drawn  by  his  Lordship;  or  if  it  did  not,  no  argu« 
ment  at  all  could  be  raised  upoii  it. 

He  would,  however,  put  a  case  to  the  learned  Lord  before 
he  sat  down,  which  must  apply  x  suppose  that  several  per- 
sons included  in  the  same  indictment,  and  charged  with  se- 
veral specific  offences;  might  not  evidence  be  competently 
given  and  received,  of  a  criminal  act  committed  by  one  of 
the  parties,  though  it  amounted  to  hearsay  only,  respecting 
another  charged  with  a  different  species  of  offence.  The 
learned  Lord  must  acknowledge  it.  He  must  know,  it  would 
serve  to  convict  the  party  legally  and  specifically  pharged; 
be  must  know,  it  could  not  affect  the  person  not  charged 
with  that  species  of  offence ;  for  though  a  charge  against  one 
man,  could  neither  in  law,  justice,  or  common  sense,  bo 
deemed  a  charge  against  another;  a  guilty  person  could  ne- 
ver object  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  guit,  upon  the  pretence, 
that  the  proof  of  it  involved  in  it  an  hearsay  evidence  of  what 
another  person  had  done  or  said,  which>  of  course,  did  not 
amount  to  legal  proof. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  two  or  three  times  in  the  above 
debate;  his  principal  view  was  to  establish  the  two  following 
propositions : 

That  the  enquiry  amounted  to  a  spebific  charge  against 
Lord  Sandwich;  and  if  taken  as  a  general  charge  against  all 
those  concerned  in  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
every  particular  part  of  it  applied  generally  against  every  per-;- 
son  concerned,  consequently,  whether  the  enquiry  was  gene- 
rally or  individually  directed,  the  evidence  was  indivisible ; 
that  is,  every  part  of  the  testimony  given  at  the  bar  was  evi-r 
dence  of  misconduct  of  Lord  Sandwich;  or  if  it  was  not,  it 
affected  him  as  one  of  the  parties  accused. 

To  prove  his  first  proposition,  he  quoted  Captain  Baillie's 
took  on  the  table,  which  charged  Lord  Sandwich,  in  direct 

terms, 
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terms^  with  corruption.  To  prove  the  second,  he  presumed 
that  the^  permitting  those  mismanagements  to  continue,  a- 
mounted  to  a  failure  of  duty,  in  not  putting  a  stop  to  them^, 
and  of  course,  if  proved,  would  ultimately  reach  the  noble 
Lord. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  he  had  been  charged  with  corrup- 
tion ;  that  he  looked  upon  the  enquiry  as  totally  personal 
against  him;  that  he  wished  the  witness  might  be  permitted 
to  proceed,  because  he  was  conscious  of  the  injustice  and  fal- 
sity of  the  charge :  but  he  should  be  sorry  that  any  con- 
venience or  desire  of  his  should  be  preferred  to  the  order  and 
established  mode  of  proceeding  of  that  House. 

Lord  Camden  said,  the  present  motion,  if  carried,  would 
amount  to  a  real  dissolution  of  the  committee,  even  upon  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  X.ords  who  framed  and  supported  it. 
The  present,  say  the  noble  Lords,  is  an  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  charging  him  with  mani- 
fest corruption  in  the  exercise  of  a  public  trust  of  very  great 
consequence.  What  will  be  the  manifest  effect  of  this  mo- 
tion ?  That  you  may  sit  here  till  the  dog-days,  to  hear  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  to  bear  complaints?  and  charges 
made  against  any  person,  or  every  person,  but  the  conduct 
of  the  noble  Lord  into  which  you  are  convened  to  enquire. 
I  only  repeat  this,  to  shew  the  manifest  absurdities  people  are 
drove  to  adopt,  when  they  want  to  effeet  purposes  upon  prin- 
ciples which  difectly  militate  against  them  ;  for  I  am  perfect- 
ly satisfied  that  the  present  enquiry  contains  no  single  specific 
charge  against  any  man,  so  as  to  produce  conviction  or  con- 
demnation. The  event  of  it,  I  acknowledge,  may  afford 
matter  proper  to  found  a  criminal  proceeding  upon ;  but  in 
the  first  instance,  I  affirm  as  a  member  of  this  House,  and  a 
lawyer,  that  it  cannot  produce  any  issue,  which  may  imme- 
diately affect  either  the  noble  Lord,  or  any  other  of  the  par- 
ties. 

But  even  if  it  did,  I  will  follow  that  assertion  with  ano- 
ther, that  evidence  of  what  another  person  said,  that  Lord 
Sandwich  said,  can  never  reach  nor  affect  that  noble  Lord 
in  the  most  distant  degree.  It  is  but  hearsay  evidence  at  the 
best.  It  can  only  affect  Mr.  Cooke,  if  not  disproved;  and 
if  ten  or  ten  thousand  witnesses,  one  after  another,  came  to 
your  Lordships'  bar,  to  confirm  the  testimony  of  what  Mr.  Le 
Fevre  heard  Mr.  Cooke  say  that  Lord  Sandwich  had  told  him, 
it.  would  not,  it  could  not,  weigh  a  feather  with  your  Lord- 
ihips.     If  it  could  not,  the  conclusion  is  direct  and  inevita- 

ble. 
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ble>  that  the  mentioning  Lord  Sandwich's  nam^,  as  it  cannot 
iaffect  in  the  most  remote  degree  that  noble  Lord,  so  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  his  Lordship's  name  should  be  men- 
tioned^ as  directly  and  circumstantially  necessary  to  prove  the 
means  of  intimidation  made  use  of  oy  Cooke,  to  deter  the 
witness  from  shewing  any  countenance  to  Captain  Baillie. 
Once  for  all,  I  say,  truth  and  justice  oblige  your  Lordships 
to  believe  the  noble  Lord  innocent  of  the  expressions  imputed 
to  him;  you  are  bound  as  judges  to  believe  his  Lordship  in- 
nocent, till  you  have  received  proof  to  the  contrary,  and 
heard  his  defence;  and,  having  no  proof  to  the  contrary, 
from  the  evidence  objected  to,  you  have  no  right  whatever 
to  refuse  a  species  of  evidence,  totally  applicable  and  exclu- 
sively so  to  another  person,  which  will  certainly  be  the  case 
should  the  present  motion  be  carried. 

The  question  was  put,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
six  to  nmeteen. 

fFiinfss  called  in* 

Duke  of  Richmond  moved,  that  the  resolution  now  carried 
be  read  and  delivered  to  the  witness,  and  that  he  be  informed 
that  he  may  answer  any  question,  so  that  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

This  was  strongly  opposed,  as  unnecessary  and  unprece- 
dented; the  reading  of  the  motion  was  sufficient;  and  no 
instance  was  ever  known  of  a  witness  at  the  bar  being  per- 
mitted to  have  any  of  the  documents  of  the  House  in  his 
possession.  A  very  interesting  debate  ensued,  and  the  noble 
Duke's  ^notion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  44  to  15. 

[fVitness  called  tri^  and  the  three  or  four  last  questions  and 
anfwers  read. 

Asked,  Who  was  the  person  that  Cooke  told  him  would 
mark  all  who  were  found  to  speak  to,  or  correspond  with. 
Captain  Baillie  ? 

A.  A  nobleman  in  high  office. 

Q.  Who  was  that  nobleman  ? 

He  was  desired  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  attend  to  the 
resolution,  which  had  been  read  to  him. 

The  witness  said,  he  knew  the  terms  of  the  resolution, 
and  he  would  wish  to  be  informed  by  the  House  in  what 
manner  he  should  answer  that  question,  he  being  on  his  oath. 

[  tlousi  remained  silent. 

Q.  Who  was  that  nobleman  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooke? 

[(Jrdered  to  withdraw* 

Here 
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Here  a  debate  ensued.  Earl  of  Sandwich  ssudj  he  wished 
most  heartily  that  the  resolution  had  not  been  made  |  and  if 
there  was  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  he  should  h«  ex-? 
tremely  glad  to  adopt  it.  He  complained  greatly  of  the  con- 
duct of  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side,  who,  in  order  to  har-» 
.rass  and  tire  the  House,  started  debates  upon  every  trifling 
occasion.  They  wished,  he  said,  to  put^the  cnquirv  off  tiH 
the  very  close  or  the  session,  to  preclude  him  from  a  aefencei 
and  lamented,  that  the  enquiry  bad  not  at  the  b^pniM  been 
$0  constituted  as  to  have  admitted  him  to  make  his  aefepce 
to  every  different  species  of  charge,  as  they  wtere  brought 
forward, 

Duk^  of  Richmond  disclaimed  any  intention  of  procrasti-* 
nation  or  delay;  observed  that  it  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
task  on  his  part :  that  the  charge  of  d^lay  lay  much  mora 
justly  against  the  noble  Earl  and  h^s  friends^  than  on  those  on 
his  side  of  the  House.  He  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  he 
had  fortunately  laid  a  temptation,  which  they  had  caught  at  j 
that  jthey  now  found  they  were  in  a  situation  from  which 
they  could  not  extricate  themselves ;  that  the  noble  Lord's 
effected  sorrow  might  easily  be  accounted  fop.  He  voted  for 
the  question,  on  thp  division,  when  he  piight'bave  prevented 
it.  He  now  lamented  that  it  had  pver  passed,  and  recom-r 
mended  to  have  it  rescinded  or  dispensed  with,  when  he  knew, 
by  the  orders  of  the  House,  that  it  was  totally  imprapticabJe, 
His  Grace  spoke  for  some  time  in  this  strain,  and  was  very 
severe  on  the  noble  Earl.  A  very  considerable  pause  now 
ensued  j  several  methods  were  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  difs 
ficulty :  <he  witness  was  at  length  cfi^lled  in, 

Aslced,  Wh^t  nobleman  ? 
"    A.  A  noble  Lord  In  high  offipe. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  seemed  contented,  but  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  as  he  was  retiring  from  the  bar,  asked  him. 

Had  he  any  other  conversation  with  Mr,  Cooke? 

A.  Several ;  but  one,  in  particular,  so  late  as  April,  1778f 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  the  following  narrative:  Tha^ 
in  that  month,  Cooke  having  had  frequent  conversations  ia 
the  preceding  months  of  January  and  February,  told  him, 
that  his  conduct  respecting  Captain  Baillie  had  put  a  stop  tp 
all  prospect  of  future  promotion.  This  was  just  before  he^ 
sailed,  as  lieutenant  of  the  America;  and  he  was  told  the 
same  thing  by  a  nob)e  Lord,  then  captain  pf  that  ship,  when 
he  got  on  board, 

Q,  WJw 
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Q.  Who  was  the  person  meant,  that  would  stop  his  pre- 
ferment ? 

A.  A  noble  person. 
Desired  to  name  him. 

Another  debate,  on  a  motion  of  Lord  Mountford's,  that 
the  witness  should  not  be  desired  to  answer  that  question ; 
contents  43,  non-contents  I5, 

fVttnesf  called  in. 
He  proceeded  to  inform  the  committee,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently waited  upon  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  the 
course  of  the  spring,  four  or  five  times,  but  was  never  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  him  ;  that  he  afterwards,  when  at 
Portsmouth,  attempted  to  speak  to  the  noble  Lord,  who  gave 
him  no  answer,  but  turned  his  back  upon  him  5  that  he  ap- 
plied to  him  for  his  favour  and  protection,  but  that  he  could 
receive*  no  answer,  more  than  that  his  I^)rdship  said,  "lie 
had  a  very  good  opinion  of  him  /'  and,  on  pressing  his  Lord- 
ship to  give  him  a  direct  answer,  the  nol)io  Lord  answered, 
*'  He  would  give  no  other,  if  he  stayed  there  for  twelve 
months/' 

^  Asked,  Why  he  applied  to  the  noble  Lord,  when  he  knew 
his  Lordship  wag  determined  to  stop  him  from  all  future  pre- 
ferment ? 

A,  He  was  advised  to  it  by  his  friends. 
Desired  to  say  bv  whom  ? 
A.  By  his  captain. 

Q,  Who  was  the  captain  of  the  America  ? 
A.  r.ord  Loncford. 
Q.  Was  he  still  in  the  na\7  ? 

A.  No;  he  (the  witness)  had  resigned  his  commission, 
because  he  knew  he  had  no  chance  of  preferment,  on  account 
of  the  oflencc  he  had  given  to  a  noble  Lord  in  high  office, 

Jpril2i. 
Greenwich  Hospital  enquiry. 

Captain  Baillie  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  told  their  Lord- 
ships, that  he  sent  a  copy  of  his  book  in  March,  1778,  to 
Lord  Sandwich,  accompanied  with  a  letter;  that  the  letter 
had  been  moved  for  by  the  House,  but  was  not  upon  the  table; 
that  he  had  brought  a  copy  of  it  with  him,  in  case  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  have  it  read. 

The  proposition  beinff  agreed  to,  the  letter  was  delivered 
lip  and  read  by  the  dene  at  the  table;  it  purported  to  be  an 
address  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  re- 
monstrating with  his  Lordship  on  the  deaf  ear  that  had  been 
Vol.  Xfll.  R  turned 
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turned  to  the  various  cohiplaints  of  mismanageiiKnt  and 
abuse  in  the  ^xo\*  rnmcnt5  &c.  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which 
had  before  been  made  to  the  admiralty-board ;  that  the  en- 
closed ca.^e  stated  circumstantially,  what  the  several  grounds 
of  complaint  were;  intimating  that  the  sender  of  it  hoped 
the  Earl  would  be  stimulated  from  a  perusal  of  the  case  to 
set  himself  ^leartily  and  seriously  about  an  enquiry,  with  a 
view  to  promote  reformation,  and  declaring,  that  if  proper 
notice  was  not  taken  of  the  matter,  the  writer  of  the  letter 
would  not  stopi  but  would  go  still  further^  though  he  gave 
up  all  idea  of  a  parliamentary  application* 

Captain  Baillie  said>  he  had  sent  this  letter  to  the  noble 
Earl  individually,  rather  than  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  be^ 
cause  he  thought  it  more  becoming  him  to  address  Lord 
Sandwich  singly  oil  the  subject,  than  to  expose  the  internal 
government  of  the  hospital,  and  the  vak-ious  frauds  and  abuses 
complained  of  to  the  board  at  large.  That  iti  consequence 
of  the  letter,  he  vailed  on  the  noble  Lord  at  the  admiralty- 
offite,  who  received  hiln  in  a  very  different  manner  from  what 
he  expected  ;  that  his  Lordship  behaved  to  him  with  great 
coolness,  and,  as  he  imagined  there  was  an  intention  of 
examining  him  when  he  had  no  friend  present^  he  made  \\\i 
bow  and  went  away.  That  afterwards  the  reverend  Mr* 
.Cooke  carried  a  paper  about  the  hospital^  contaijiing  a 
Complaint  against  him  :  encouraging  or  offering  encourace- 
nunt  to  such  persons  as  he  japj)lied  to  to  sign  the  paper.  Th;»t 
an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  council  ^f  the  hospital  to 
warrant  a  complaint  against  him  for  printing  the  case.  That 
Captain  Maplcsden,  the  present  lieutenant-governor,  took 
the  book  from  under  his  coat  at  the  council,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  council  for  a  forriVal  complaint 
aciainst  him  as  the  author  of  it,  but  that  the  attempt 
failed.  I'hat  the  case  (for  it  was  not  a  bpok)  so  produced, 
he  was  vfcry  certain  was  the  identical  case  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  That  Captain  Maplcsden 
knew  nothing  of  the  cascy  at  the  time  he  produced  it  to 
the  council,  f(  r  he  could  not  have  known  of  it  before  the 
reverend  Mr.  Cooke  brought  it  from  London j  and  delivered 
it  to  hinv.  That  at  length  a  puny  igcneral  court  was  con- 
.vcned,  in  order  to  have  it  Submitted  to  them,.  What  should 
be  done  respecting  the  book.  That  it  was  not  such  a  general 
court  as  he  had  wished ;  that  Mr.  Ibbetson  had  once,  on 
his- own  suggestion,  sunmioncd  by  public  advertisement  in 
the  C]azilt*:>   a  full  general  col)rt>  to  elect  a  new  steward  to 
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ihe  hospital  |  that  he  humbly  conceived  the  determination  to 
enquire  whether  the  finest  and  noblest  charity  in  tlie  world 
was  well  or  ill  managedj  abused  or  not  abused,  was  a  matter 
of  infinitely  more  importance,  than  the  election  of  a  steward 
to  the  hospital,  and  therefore  he  had  hoped,  that  as  much 
pains  would  be  taken  to  assemble  an  imp^artial  general  court 
to  take  his  case,  stating  such  a  variety  of  criminal  charges 
into  coilsideration,  as  had  evidently  been  bestowed  on  the 
former  occasion.  That  on  the  14th  of  April,  1778,  the  ge- 
neral court,  consisting  of  six  Lords  of  the  admirsJty,  Mr. 
Stephens  their  secretary,  the  governor  of  the  hospital,  three 
commissioners  of  the  navy,  the  lieutenant-governor  [Cap- 
tain Baillie]  and  thirteen  directors,   met. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  stopped  Captain  Baillie  here,  and 
desired  that  Mr.  Ibbctson. might  read  the  minutes  of  the  ge- 
neral court  of  the  f4th  of  April. 

Mr.  Ibbctson  came  to  the  bar,  and  read  as  follows : 
**  At  a  general  court  of  the  commissioners  and  governors 
t)f  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  was  held  at  the  admiralty,  on 
JTuesday  the  14th  of  April,  1778, 

"  Lord  Sandwich  infonncd  the  court,  that  he  had  called 
Ihem  together,  in  order  to  lay  before  them  a  letter  which  the 
secretary  to  the  admiralty  had  received  from  Captain  Baillie, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  dated  the  26th 
of  last  month,  together  with  a  printed  book,  which  accompa- 
nied it,  et)titled  "  The  Case  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sea- 
men at  Greenwich,"  as  also  several  applications  from  the 
board  of  directors,  the  officers  of  the  council,  the  princi- 
pal civil  ofiiccrs,  and  great  numbers  of  the  clerks  and  under 
officers  (who  conceive  themselves  greatly  traduced  and  in- 
jured by  the  charges  contained  in  the  said  book)  desifing  re- 
dress;  all  which  papers  were  read,  and  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr. 
Barke>  (two  of  the  directDrs  who  were  not  present  when  the 
application  from  that  board  was  signed)  declared  their  full 
concurrence  in  every  thing  set  forth  therein,  and  the  secretary 
read  to  the  court  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Eden,  another  of  the  directors,  representing,  that  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  attend  the  present  meeting,  as  he  was 
to  leave  London  yesterday ;  but  that,  having  read  Captain 
Baillie's  performance,  he  was  satisfied,  that  it  was  improper 
and  unwarrantable  in  every  respect ;  and  that  he  should  be 
vfiry  glad  to  hear  that  the  general  court  was  disposed  to  pro- 
ceeil  accordingly. 

R  2  «  Captain 
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^^  Captain  Baillie,  who  was  present,  acknowledged  him* 
self  to  be  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  case;  at  the  samci 
time  insisting,  that  it  was  not  a  book,  but  la  memorial . 

Great  part  of  the  said  case  was  then  read,  particularly 
such  of  it  as  more  immediately  deflected  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  directors  and  their  secretary* 

^^  Mr.  Gust  then  moved,  that  a  committee  might  he  ap-  . 
pointed  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the  charges  contained 
m  the  said  printed  book,  and  the  court  being  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  a  very  proper  measure^  Captain  Baillie  was  desired 
to  name  seven  of  the  most  independent  directors  to  form  a 
committee  for  that  purpose^  which  he  declined.  Lord  Sand- 
wich then  took  a  list  of  the  directors^  and  having  put  dowii 
the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz.  Sir  M.  Burfell, 
Mr.  Fonnercau,  Mr.  Cust,  Mr.  Savary^  Mr.  Barker,  Mr* 
Wells,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Reynolds.         . 

"  Captain  Baillie  was  askedj  if  he  had  any  objection  to 
them,  or  to  any  of  them  j  to  which  he  declined  giving  any 
other  ansv^'er>  than  that  he  disapproved  of  the  mode  :  it  was 
then 

Resolved^  That  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen^  eiccept 
Mr.  iFonnereau,  who  desired  to  be  excused  on  account  of  hid 
ill  healthj  should  be  a  committee  (of  whon^  three  to  be  a 
quorum)  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the  several  charges 
contained  in  the  above-mentioned  book;  and  ihey  were  de- 
sired to  proceed  upon  the  business  with  all  convenient  dis- 
patch, at  such  time^  arid  places^  as  they  should  think  most 
proper  for  the  purpose  ;  and  when  they  had.  com  pleated  such 
investigation,  to  let  the  Lords  of  the  admiralty  know  it,  that 
another  general  court  might  be  called,  to  receive  their  re- 
port.'' 

Captain  Baillie  went  on,  and  stated,  that  the  reason  of  his 
objecting  to  the  committee  as  nominated  by  the  noble  Lorci^ 
and  apj)roved  at  the  general  courts  was,  that  they  were 
directors,  men  accused  by  him  of  neglect  of  duty)  and 
therefore  sush  a  tribunal  as  he  did  not  consider  competent' 
to  judge  at  all,  not  being  likely  to  judge  impartially  in 
their  own  cause.  He  said,  he  had  hoped  that  some  of  those 
high  pcfsonages  who  were  commissioners,  and  above  all 
possible  influence,  would  have  been  summoned  to  the  court, 
ar\d  would,  with  an  unbiassed  eye,  have  seen  the  magnitude 
of  the  object  in  its  true  light,  and  paid  it  that  attention  which 
its  real  importance  required.  That  he  was  so  conscious  of 
the  juslncssof  the  cause  he  had  undertaken,  and  upon  which 
he  held  ri6qiicd  \m  honour,  his  reputation,  and  his  income, 

that 
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that  he  had  no  fear  to  submit  it  fully  to  the  iricjuisition  of  any 
court  legally  constituted,  and  free  from  prejudice. 

Being  asked  to  give  some  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
committee  of  enquiry,  and  in  what  points  they  appeared  ta 
him  not  to  do  justice, 

Captain  Baillie  said,  they  sat  on  seven  different  days  for 
two  or  three,  hours  each  5  that  it  was  impossible  to  recollect 
all  tbeir  proceedings  j  that  the  chief  of  the  things  he  had  to 
complain  of  were,  that  without  the  smallest  intimation  to 
him,  they  brought  down  Mr,  Morgan,  a  counsel,  who  not 
only  brow-beat  him  and  hia  evidence,  but  turned  the  tables 
upon  him,  and  instead  of  suffering  it  to  be  an  enquiry  into  tht 
tnithof  the  several  charg:es  alledged  in  his  case,  converted 
the  business  of  the  court  into  a  trial  of  him,  upon  the  com- 
plaints of  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  Mr, 
Mylne,  Mr.  Godby,  and  other  officers  of  the  hospital.  That 
not  content  with  this  violent  alteration  of  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Morgan  adopted  a  mode  of  arrangement  of 
his  own,  and  agitated  each  question  as  he  thought  proper, 
but  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  morally  impossible  to  guess 
what  was  the  point  next  to  be  encjuired  into,  or  for  him  to 
be  provided  with  the  necessary  evidence  to  support  it,  al- 
though, had  he  known  when  si;ch  and  such  points  were  to 
be  taken  under  consideration,  he  could  have  brought  abunr 
dant  testimony  to  prove  each, 

Captain  JJalllie  complained  also,  that  he  had  been  treated 
with  great  rudeness  during  the  sitting  of  the  committee }  that 
he  had  been  given  the  lie  direct  by  one  person,  and  called  a 
blackrguard  by  another.  He  declared,  however,  that  it  wa*^ 
impossible  for  him  to  speak  to  each  particular,  and,  therefore, 
with  the  leave  of  their  Lordships,  he  would  fefer  them  for 
their  better  information,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  a  letter  dated  August  12,  i778,  which  he  sent  to 
the  general  court,  convened  to  receive,  the  report  of  t^e  com- 
mittee of  enquiry,  to  which  general  couft  he  was  not  sum*; 
moned,  neither  hgid  he  any  notice  of  its  beinff  about  to  be 
held,  till  a  very  few  days  before  it  was  held,  when  hg  acci* 
dentally  heard  of  it. 

This  letter  was  produced,  and  Captain  Baillie  Fcad  it  at  the 
bar.  It  was  a  long,  but  a  clear,  sensible,  and  powerful  com, 
position,  staling  in  very  forcible  points  of  view,  every  matr 
ter  which  the  captain  nad  to  complain  of  in  tbe  condnct  of 
the  court  of  enquiry,  and  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  serr 
V^t3  of  the  bospiti^.     Among  other  facts^  it  alledged,  that 
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the  court  was  incompetent  in  itself,  that  it  was  gfossly  par- 
tial in  its  conduct,  and  that  the  court  had  refused  to  enquire 
into  several  of  the  particular  charges  stated  by  Captain  Bail- 
lie,  and  pressed  by  him  as  necessary  to  be  investigated.  It 
mentioned  also  the  airs  of  Mr.  Morgan,  whom  it  stated  to 
have  assumed  the  entire  direction  of  the  enquiry,  and  to 
have  declared  in  some  points,  that  he  would  not  let  the  wit^ 
nesses  answer,  on  the  plea  that  his  Qlients  should  not  give 
evidence  against  themselves;  on  others,  where  strong  evi*, 
dence  was  offered,  that  it  was  too  soon  to  be  admitted,  and 
on  others  again,  that  it  was  offered  too  late.  It  further  de- 
clared, that  this  short-hand  writer  wag  turned  out  of  the 
room,  and  not  sufftfred  to  take  minutes  ;  that  the  clerk  of 
the  works  struck  an  officer;  that  a  boatswain  of  the  hospital 
was  discharged  from  his  place,  for  not  pulling  off  his  hat 
often  enough  to  the  reverend  Mr.  'Cooke,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  matters  of  complaint. 

Upon  the  cross-examination  of  Captain  Bailli^,  Lord 
Chesterfield  asked  him,  how  he  knew  that  the  reverend  Mr, 
Cooke  offered  encouragement  to  those  who  would  i»ign  the 
paper  of  complaint  against  him  ? 

Captain  Baillie  answered,  he  was  told  so,  by  those  whom 
the  reverend  Mr,  Cooke  spoke  to  on  the  occasion,  and  de-  - 
clared  that  Mr.  Cooke  gave  them  to  understand,   Lord  Sandr 
wich  would  be  pleased  if  they  signed  the  paper. 

Being  questioned,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  any  gratification 
being  given  to  those  who  acted  against  him. 

Captain  Baillie  said,  he  believed  he  could  give  6ne  in- 
stance, and  that  was,  the  son  of  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
of  enquiry,  Mr.  Cook,  (not  the  reverend  Mr.  Cooke)  had 
been  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  althqugh  he  had  been 
only  three  years  at  sea :  this  favour  lie  considered  as  a  rewjard 
for  his  father's  services  as  clerk  to  the  committee. 

Lord  Sandwich  asked  Captain  Baillie,  if  he  would  under- 
take to  say  froni  his  own  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Cook  had 
been  made  a  lieutenant  without  having  been  six  years  at  sea, 
accordnig  to  act  of  Parliament,  and  upon  what  authority  ha 
took  upon  him  to  say,  that  his  bein^  made  a  lieutenant  was  a 
reward  for  his  father's  services,  as  clerk  to  the  comq^itt^  of 
enquiry  ?    . 

Captain  .Baillie  said,  he  supposed  it  was  a  reward  for  his 
father's  services  ;  that  he  understood  the  young  man  was  not 
above  seventeen  years  of  age,  whereas  a  lieutenant  ought  to 
be  twenty,  and  he  knew  he  Jiad  not  been  much  above  three 

years 
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years  at  sea,  though,  perhaps,  he  might  have  been  borne  on 
the  books  of  a  yacht  in  the  river. 

Lord  Sandwich  infonncd  the  committee,  that  it  was  an  inr 
variable  rule  in  the  navy,  never  to  promote  a  midshipman  tp 
^  lieutenancy,  till  he  had  been  six  years  at  sea;  that  if  Mr, 
Cook  had  been  part  of  his  i\n\c  on  the  books  of  a  yacht,  it 
was  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  bpen  hprne  upon  the  books  of  a 
first  ratCt  That  it  was  a  common  practice  in  the  navy  5  that 
there  was  not  the  smallest  irregularity  in  the  preferment  of 
Mr.  Cook  ;  and  even  if  there  were,  it  lay  at  the  door  of  the 
examiners,  as  every  person  made  a  lieutenant  was  examined 
as  to  his  age  and  time  he  had  been  in  the  service,, and  was 
not  promoted,  till  he  produced  a  ws^rraxitcd  certificate  of  his 
qualification. 

Captain  Baillie,  upon  fiirther  questioriing,  said,  that  posr 
jiibly  the  young  man  might  be  older  than  seventeen,  but  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  a  person  being  made  a  lieutenant  who 
had  only  been  three  years  in  actual  service  at  sea, 

Mr.  Cowley  was  next  called  to  the  bar,  and  examined  as  to 
what  he  knew  of  the  conduct  of  the  committee.  He  stati^d, 
that  he  was  a  stationer  by  profession,  a  friend  of  Captaiii 
Baillie,  and  no  otherwise  acauainted  with  the  law  than  inci- 
dentally, and  as  other  men  of  observation  were,  who  ha^d  not 
been  bred  to  the  profession.  '  That  he  hjid  attended  the  whole 
enquiry  as  the  adviser  of  Captain  Baillie.  That  he  never  saw 
any  business  coijducted  in  a  more  uncandid  or  unfair  manner. 
That  the  sqrt  of  conduct  adopted  was  the  daily  and  repeated 
subjept  of  altercation  between  Captain  Baillie  and  the  court. 
That  Mr.  Morgan  had,  as  it  were,  an  entire  influence  over 
the  court.  That  he  managed  the  enquiry  just  as  he  pleased  ; 
that  he  look  upon  him  to  arrange  the  order  of  investigating 
the  charges,  and  agitate^  sqch  only  as  he  th<^^ight  proper. 
That  the  charge  respecting  landmen  being  in  the  hospital, 
which  was  the  great  ground  and  master-spnng  of  all  the  rest, 
was  never  once  touched  upon,  Mr.  Morgafi  saying,  the  court 
were  not  to  enquire  into  that  pqint ;  that  they  were  not  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  it,  although  it  might  probably  be  the 
object  of  parliamentary  investigation.  That  no  one  member 
of  the  court  was  present  the  whole  successive  sevpn  days. 
That  Sir  Mcyrick  Burrell  attended  one  day,  and  the  enquiry 
suffered  much  from  his  not  attending  oftener,  as  he  appeared 
to  be  less  inflamed  against  Captain  Baillie  than  any  of  the 
other  flrienibers,  who  were  in  too  angry  a  temper  with  Cap-^ 
iaiuB^lie>  to  jpdge  of  the  charges  stated  in  hi?:  case,  with 

B4  that 
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that  unruffled  and  serene  tone  of  mind  which  became  an  in- 
quest. That  the  day  Sir  Meyrick  Burrell  was  present,  it 
was  proved,  that  upwards  of  a  thousand  yards  of  linen  were 
deficient  in  the  sheets  and  shirts  -of  the  pensioners,  not  one  of 
which  was  equal  t6  what  the  steward  had  himself  expressly 
declared  to  be  the  standard  of  the  hospital.  That  Mr,  Cust, 
who  presided  six  of  the  seven  days,  had  given  Captain  Baillie 
a  promise,  that  when  Mr.  Morgan  had  gone  through  his  list 
of  charges,  he  should  be  heard  fully.  That  on  the  seventh 
day,  Mr,  Barker  came  down  and  took  the  chair;  that  he  be- 
haved the  whole  day  with  vehement  passion  and  violent  rude- 
ness. That  Mr.  Le  Fevre,  who  was  brought  by  Captain 
Baillie  as  a  witness,  was  in  a  very  harsh  manner  told  he 
should  not  be  heard,  and  that  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Le  Fe-* 
vre's  father,  respecting  Captain  Baillie  (though  made  on 
his  death-bed)  was  refused  to  be  suffered  to  be  delivered  and 
read.  That  when  the  court  attempted  to  examine  a  witness, 
respecting  the  reverend  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Morgan  told  the 
court,  he  was  instructed  to  say,  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
desired  they  would  not  touch  upon  sfny  matter  respecting' 
him,  as  he  would  take  care  of  that  himself.  That  the  pro- 
mise made  by  Mr.  Cust  was  never  kept  5  that  Captain  Bail- ' 
lie  in  vain  attempted  to  have  several  material  charges,  or 
what  he  thought  material  charges,  enquired  into ;  tiiat  he 
could  not  get  the  court  to  view  tTie  infirmary,  though  within 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  place 
where  the  court  sat ;  and  that  almost  every  day^s  enquiry  af-r 
forded  a  fresh  proof  of  Mr.  Morgan's  unclue  influence,  and 
Mr.  Baillic's  vain  efforts  to  be  neard  fairly.  Mr.  Cowley 
concluded  with  declaring,  that  the  seventh  day  was  a  day  of 
continual  altercation,  and  that  Mr.  Barker  on  that  day  put  a  * 
sudden  end  to  the  enquiry. 

In  corroboration  of  wnat  Mr.  Cowley  said,  he  frequently 
referred  to  minutes  of  what  passed  at  the  committee  of  the* 
enquiry,  drawn  up  immediately  while  the  committee  were 
sitting,  by  Captain  Baillie  and  himself.  In  the  course  of  his 
examination,  he  declared,  that  he  was  convinced,  from  his 
own  knowledge,  that  Captain  Baillie  had  acted  more  like  a 
)>arejit  to  the  pensioners,  than  their  superior  and  commander, 

■v!  ?h;;t  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  their  interest 
aiA'-l  cutiifort.     That  his  constant  argument  about  the  money 
.>:p'.  ni'vd  ia  new  embellishments  of  the  hospital  was,    that' 
hr''-;i:  farther  sums  were  spent  in  making  a  building  finer, 

vii-cl!  v/as  already  too  fine  for  its  purpose,  it  would  be  right 

to 
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'  to  take  care  that  those  who  lived  in  it  were  well  fed  and  well 
cloathed,  and  rendered  happy. 

No  other  Lords  spoke  to  Mr.  Cowley  as  cross-examinera 
but  Lord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Mansfield,  both  of  whose  que«-» 
tions  he  answered  explicitly,  and  rrferred  to  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Cust,  as  persons  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  cor- 
roborate what  he  said,  though  he  had  in  the  course  of  his 
evidence  complained  of  the  conduct  of  each. 

Mr,  Le  Fevre  was  called  to  corroborate  the  fact  of  his  being 
refused  to  be  heard  as  an  evidence  against  the  reverend  Mr. 
Cooke,  which  he  did  in  very  .direct  terms. 

John  Raphyy  a  pensioner,  confirmed  the  charge  of  the  bad 
washing,  and  spoke  tp  several  other  assertions.  He  gave  an 
^honest  eulogium  on  Captain  Bailiie,  declaring  he  was  rather 
the  father  of  the  pensioners,  than  their  governor  |  that  he 
was  a  seaman's  friend,  and  wished  to  do  all  the  pensioners 
justice. 

Captain  jfUwright  stated,  that  he  was  not  fully  heard  be-r 
fore  the  committee  of  enquirjr,  and  declared,  that  the  de- 
ceased Mr.  Le  Fevre's  declaration  was  put  into  his  hand  by 
Captain  Bailiie,  and  twice  carried  by  him  to  the  committee 
pf  enquiry,  but  that  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Cowley  was  called  again  to  authenticate  the  declara- 
tion. He  said,  he  attended  Mr.  Le  Fcvrc  on  his  death-bed; 
that  he  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  respecting  Captain 
Bailiie;  that  at  his  desire  he  drew  up  from  his  words  a  paper, 
containing  his  opitiion  of  the  lieutenant  governor  5  that  lie 
read  it  to  Mr.  Le  Fevre,  who  approved  it  warmly,  and  signed 
it.  That  Mr.  Le  Fevre  was  at  the  time  perfectly  sound  in. 
mind,  though  very  much  otherwise  in  body*  That  his  ex- 
pressions respecting  Captain  Bailiie  were  much  too  favour-r 
able  in  themselves  for  him  to  wish  to  mend  or  alter  one  of 
them.  \ 

Lieutenant  Smith  was  called,  to  know  how  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  committee  of  enquiry.  He  said,  he  had  begun 
to  read  a  paper,  and  after  he  hau  read  a  few  lines,  that  he 
was  stopped  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  declared  it  to  be  a  libel 
on  his  clients;  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  were  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  suffered  him  to  proceed  in  reading 
his  written  address. 

With  the  leave  of  the  committee,  he  produced  the  addrcsf 
and  read  it  at  the  bar. 

The  short-hand  writer  [John  Marssn]  was  examined  as  to 
his  being  turned  out  of  the  room,  and  not  admitted  again, 

though 
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though  brought  to  Greenwich  to*  take  notes  of  what  passed  for 
Captain  Baillie.     He  confirmed  the  assertion  fully. 

Mr.  Morjan^  the  counsel,  was  then  called,  and  interron 
gated  as  to  his  assertion,  that  he  was  instructed  to  tell  the 
committee,  that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  desired  they  would  not 
enquire  into  any  matter  respecting  him. 

He  declared,  that  he  had  po  such  instructions  from  the  no^ ' 
ble  Lord ;  that  he  never  had  exchanged  a  single  word  with 
his  Lordship  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  That  he  did  not 
recollect  having  ever  used  such  an  expression  \  that  possibly 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  given  in  evidence  that  day 
might  be  owing  to  his  having  told  the  committee  that  they 
were  not  competent  to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  boarq 
of  admiralty,  which  they  in  hisjudffment  wcr^not. 

Mr.  Morgan  expatiated  very  amply  on  the  conduct  of  the 
committee  of  enquiry,  declaring  upon  his  oath,  that  their 
conduct  was  the  most  solemn,  candid  and  just,  that  could 
possibly  be  imagined !  He  further  said,  that  the  comn^ittee 
went  through  the  examination  of  e^ch  charge,  charge  by 
charge;  that  the  words  of  the  witnesses  were  taken  down 
and  read  to  them,  and  that  every  thing  was  done  respecting 
Captain  Baillie  that  justice  required.  He  was  employed,  h^ 
said,  as  counsel  for  the  individuals  attacked  in  Captam  Bail- 
Jie's  case  ;  was  the  adviser  of  filing  informations  ;  and  tooly 
a  large  folio  blank  book,  and  wrote  out  the  charges,  putting 
the  names  of  the  surveyor,  chaplain,  clerk  of  the  works,  anq 
steward,  to  each  head  or  separate  charge,  but  did  not  trans- 
pose the  charijcs;  on  the  contrary,  he  took  then^  as  they  stood 
in  Captain  Baillic's  book. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  cross-examined  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  extorted  from  him, 

That  the  committee  did  not  visit  the  infirmary;  that  they 
never  enquired  into  the  chars:e  of  landmen  being  in  the  hos-^ 
pital,  and  that  he  did  not  thuik  the  committee  were  compe- 
tent to  enquire  into  that  matter,  as  he  considered  the  enquiry 
to  have  been  set  on  foot,  in  consequence  of  two  memorials 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  admiralty  from  the  directors, 
and  the  civil  officers  of  the  hospital,  complaining  of  their  be- 
ing calumniated  in  Captain  Baillie's  book;  for  which  reason, 
he  said,  he  looked  upon  it,  that  the  enquiry  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  such  charges  only  as  attacked  those  individuals. 

This  latter  declaration  caused  a  very  peremptory  and  close 
examination  as  to  Mr.  Morgan's  idea  of  what  the  order  of  the 
general  court  to  the  committee  mcauti 

Th^ 
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The  order  was  read,  and  Mr.  Morgan  persisted  in  declaring, 
that  he  understood  the  words  *^  the  grounds  of  the  several 
charges,'*  not  to  iroply  all  the  charges  in  the  book,  but  to 
mean  only  the  charges  affecting  the  persons  above-mentioned, 
for  that  he  considered  the  whole  sentence  as  a  relative. 

As  a  reason  why  Mr.  Morgan  had  stopped  Captain  BailUe 
from  producing  su<:h  evidence  as  he  offered  from  time  to 
time  to  the  committee,  and  complained  of  having  it  rejected, 
he  aliedged  that  Captain  Baillie  offered  such  evidence  out  of 
time,  producing  testimony  relative  to  one  fact  when  ano- 
ther was  under  enquiry,  and  that  when  any  matter  went 
against  him,  his  constant  cry  was  about  the  bull  beef  and 
jsour  beer. 

After  a  long  conversation  as  to  the  day  to  which  the  further 
proceedings  on  the  Greenwich  Hospital  enquiry  sliould  be^^ 
journed,  it  was  agrepd  td  adjourn  it  till  the  3d  of  May. 

April  22. 

Private  business. 

jlpril  73, 

Earl  of  Bristol.  My  Lords,  I  am  first  to  return  your  Lord- 
ships my  thanks  for  the  indulgence  you  have  given  me,  in 
the  puttmg  off  this  motion,  on  account  of  my  health,  till 
now ;  I  confess  it  has  long  been  my  wish  to  make  it,  as  I 
think  it  a  motion  which  on  every  consideration  I  am  obliged 
to  make,  as  a  friend  to  this  yet  existing  constitution,  as  4 
friend  to  his  Majesty,  as  a  friend  to  my  country,  aitd  also  as 
a  member  of  this  great  council  of  the  nation :  and  though, 
perhaps,  in  these  polite  and  «ourtly  days,  this  motion  may  be 
uncommon,  yet,  look  in  your  journals,  your  Lordships  will 
find  it  is  far  from  being  unprecedented ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
beg  your  Lordships'  mduljrence,  whilst  I  state  to  you  those 
various  reasons  that  havelnduced  me  to  make  it]  assuring 
your  Lordships,  that  I  have  no  other  motive  whatever  for  so 
doing,  no  consideration  of  any  kind,  thaji  the  welfare  of  my 
country,  which  I  think  essentially  concerned  in  it;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  I  shall  fully  prove  it;  it  is  high  time  for 
your  Lordships  to  comply  with  such  a  motion. 

My  Lords,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  a  long 
detail  of  professional  anecdotes,  or  with  the  present  state  of  the 
minutiao^the  navy ;  because  the  present  situation  of  this  cotinni 
try  induces  me  (unless  urged  to  the  contrary)  to  leave  a  veil 
over  whatever  ought  to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemies  of  the  state:  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  such 
-    recent  ob^rvjalioas,  and  to  such  public  notorious  facts  in  the 

great 
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great  lines  of  the  conduct  of  that  department,  as  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  the  cauge  of  the  great  decHne  of  the  navy,  with 
regard  to  their  want  of  ships,  want  of  stores,  want  of  petty 
officers,  want  of  men,  want  of  discipline,  when  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  former  times,  and  within  my  memory. 

My  Lords,  the  unsuccessful  attempts  that  were'last  year 
made  by  several  noble  Lords  near  me,  for  remedying  that  con- 
duct which  has  brought  the  navy,  and  consequently  the  nation, 
into  this  situation,  give  me  little  hopes  of  better  success  now; 
since  the  same  baneful  influence  prevails,  and  the  same  official 
,  ignorance,  fallacy,  and  obstinacy,  presides  over  that  depart- 
ment, and  which  hitherto  appears  to  have  been  supported 
against  all  argument,  and  even  against  all  demonstration;  yet- 
my  Lords,  no  consideration  whatever  shall  prevent  me  domg 
my  duty  to  my  King  and  my  country ;  as  I  am  quite  indifferent 
as  to  the  misconstructions  which  the  noble  Lord  at  the. 
head  of  the  admiralty  may  throw  out  upon  whatever  I  may- 
say  on  this  he.id  to  your  Lordships,  and  knowing  the  purity  of 
my  intentions,  am  as  totally  indifferent  to  the  misrepresen- 
tations that  may  be  made  of  me  elsewhere ;  relying  on  his 
Majesty's  justice,  goodness,  and  penetration,  as  I  ido  upon, 
that  of  your  Lordships,  to  be  no  logger  deceived  by  the  aivu- 
ments  and  assertions  that  have  been  hitherto  made  use  of  in 
defence  of  such  conduct :  my  Lords,  whilst  I  have  breath,  I 
will  speak  to  your  Lordships  with  the  respect  I  owe  you,  but 
with  that  freedom  also,  that  becomes  one,  who  professes^' 
and  will  prove  himself  on  every  occasion,  a  guardian  to  the- 
people,  and  an  independent  man. 

My  Lords,  your  Lordships  are  already  in  possession  from  last 
year  of  all  the  grants  that  have  been  made  by  Parliament  for* 
the  use  of  the  navy,  since  the  year  1771,  which  I  think 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  24,181,838/.  lyji  2d.  for 
the  extra,  wear  and  tear,  and  ordinary  of  the  navy. 

Your  Lordships  are  also  in  possession  of  the  state  of  thenavjr 
at  that  period,  and  the  state  of  it  last  year  ;  therefore  I  shaft 
not  in  this  moment  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  repeated 
detail  of  those;  but  I  must  intrcat  you  to  reflect  how  those^ 
immense  supplies  have  or  havenot  answered  your  expectations^ 
with  regard  to  keeping  up  and  encreasinff  the  royal  navy,  a& 
well  as  the  filling  all  our  magazines  wiiH  all  the  different  ne-»* 
cessary  stores,  instead  of  suffering  the  too  well  known  defi-. 
ciency  there  has  been  of  every  kind. 

The  assertions  thereupon  that  were  last  year  held  forth  to 
your  Lprdships  by  the  first  Lord  of  the  adnwralty,  I  am  not 
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much  surprized  at,  encouraged  as  the  noble  Lord  has  been  by 
the  credulity  or  the  servility  of  numbers;  which  we  may  very 
well  believe  have*  often  induced  his  Lordship  to  aavance 
whatever  would  best  answer  the  purpose  of  the  moment ;  but 
how  well  those  as9ertions  have  been  verified,  I  leave  for  every 
man  to  judge>  who  is  at  all  conversant  in  our  present  naval 
iaffairSi 

My  Lordsj  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  stated  to  your 
Lordships  early  last  year,  that  he  had  then  a  fleet  ready  and  . 
superioi"  to  that  of  France^  and  that  it  would  be  soon  equal  to 
that  of  France  and  Spain,  and  added  in  a  loud  and  triumphant 
tone  of  voice,  "  that  he  thought  a  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty, 
who  had  not  always  a  fleet  ready>  superior  to  the  united 
force  of  France  and  Spain,  wa5  not  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of 
hat  department/' 

These  were  nearly  his  Lordship*s  words,  and  I  most  heartily 
concur  with  him  m  that  doctrine;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
examine  whether  or  not  the  noble  Lord  has  proved  his  theory* 
by  his  practice;  and  then  I  shall   hope  your  Lordships  will 
for  once  take  the  noble  Lord  at  his  word. 

The  ships  that  were  stated  to  your  Lordships  the  beginning 
of  April,  1778,  to  be  ready  for  sea,  were  then  only  thirty- 
five  ships  ot  the  line,  although  it  was  well  known  that  the 
armaments  of  France  and  Spain  hkd  been  a  long  time  increase 
ing  in  all  their  ports ;  and  that  we  had  been  fitting  out  shipg 
ever  since  November,  1776. 

My  Lords,  the  accounts  that  were  received  by  government, 
«o  early  as  in  January,  1778,  of  the  fitting  or  the  Toulon 
squadron,  and  the  progress  of  that  squadron,  one  would  have 
imagined  would  have  awakened  the  supineness  of  the  board  of 
admiralty,  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  have  prompted  the  first 
Lord  of  that  board  (who  I  look  upon  in  every  light  as  the  ma- 
rine minister,  and  answerable  as  such)  to  have  followed  the 
maxims  of  all  those  great  sea-officers  who  had  been  his  prede*- 
tiessors  in  that  office,  to  have  immediately  sent  ten  or  twelve 
ships  of  the  line  to  Gibraltar;  which  would  have  effectually 
prevented  the  consequences,  and  defeated  the  intentions  of  that 
French  armament;  prevented  the  squadron  from  passing 
through  the  Streights,  or  at  least  passmg  in  such  manner  as 
•would  have  defeated  their  further  pursuits;  shewn  protection 
and  countenance  to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca^ 
prevented  the  insult  of  blockading  those  ports,  by  a  number  of 
privateers  and  frigates,  protected  the  English  factories  at  the 
different  potts  there;  protected  your  trade  also  in  those  seas, 

which 
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t^rhich  I  will  venture  to  affirm  no  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty^ 
tK>r  any  minister,  ever  dared  to  have  so  totally  stbandoned  be* 
fore;  and  would  have  prevented  the  disgraceful  and  ignomini* 
ous  figure  you  have  made  to  all  the  different  powers  and  states 
mi  each  side  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from  the  Strcights  of 
Gibraltar  up  to  the  coast  of  Syria* 

My  Lords,  had  they  sent  ten  or  twetve  ships  of  the  line  in, 
January,  when  by  the  accounts  now  given  to  your  Lordships^ 
and  on  the  table,  there  were  seventy  ships  of  the  line  in 
commissioil,  and  I  am  certain  there  were  not  above  twelve  of* 
the  line  then  abroad  in  all  the  foreign  services^  and  though 
wc  were  told  in  April  that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  detach  j 
how  to  reconcile  this  I  know  notj  but  I  kno^  that  had  you 
then  aent  the  ten  or  twelve  ships  I  mentionetl,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  afterwards  of  sending  so  many  ships 
28  you  were  obliged  to  do  at  last,  with  Vice- Admiral  Byron, 
to  so  distant  a  part  as  America;  where  it  was  well  known, 
fimn  al!  private  intelligence  (supposing  government  to  have 
had  none  at  all)  that  this  Toulon  squadron  must  have  been 
bound.  The  embarking  of  Monsieur  GeJ-ard  on  boatd  the 
Languedoc,  the  quantity  and  sort  of  cloathing  thatwa*  pttt  on 
hoard  this  squadron^  with  many  other  concurring  indications, 
well  known  here,  proved  their  destination  almost  to  a  cer-t 
tamty.  And  yet,  after  all  the  most  tedious  efforts  to  collect  a 
force,  after  all  their  assertions,  and  after  all  the  warnings  giv^rt 
them,  and  that  no  detachments  were  made  out  of  these 
seventy  ships  of  the  line  upon  paper,  there  were  only  thirty-one 
of  the  line  that  could  be  collected  at  Spithead  for  that  very 
famous  naval  review:  and  which  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  hai 
we  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  a  sea-officer  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  those  ships  would  not,  at  that  critical  time, 
and  in  that  situation^  either  have  been  collected  for  such  a  pur« 
pose,  or  rendezvoused  at  such  a  place,  and  where  they  were 
detained  so  long  useless,  for  an  object,  that  I  am  equally  con- 
fident would  never  have  been  permitted,  had  the  bad  conse- 
quences arising  from  it  to  the  many  ditfefent  services  that 
then  claimed  our  attention,  been  properly  and  dutifully  repre^* 
sented  to  his  Majesty.  But  all  that  was  so  ably  laid  before  your 
Lordships  last  year,  by  many  noble  Lords  who  now  hear  me, 
that  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  detrimental 
folly  of  that  measure:  the  great  loss  it  was  to  your  trade,  and 
the  exposing  at  that  time  aH  your  settlements,  were  the  conse^ 
<juenccs.  But  none  were  more  danfferous  than  the  detain- 
ing Vice-Admiral  Byron  so  long  before  he  was  detached  to 

America^ 
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America;  that,  my  Lords,  was  more  than  folly  5  it  was  a  ca-^ 
pital  crime:  for  since  no  ships  were  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  stop  the  French  squadroh  from  passing  those  Streights,  that 
lolBcer  ought  t6  haVe  been  instantly  sent  away  to  join  Lord 
Howe  in  the  Delaware,  o)r  at  New- York,  when  first  liiey 
knew  of  Monsieur  D^Estaing's  sailing,  and  which  they  had 
sufficient  time  for,  as  that  squadron  had  a  most  uncomm:>a 
and  extraordinary  long  passage,  of  above  thirty  days,  down 
the  Mediterranean :  for  the  securing,  at  iall  events,  your  fleet 
and  army  then  in  America,  was  surely  the  firsts  nay,  indeed, 
the  only  object,  and  would  have  prevented  the  disasters 
Vice- Admiral  Byron  met  with,  by  being  ordered  to  Halifax, 
BO  far  to  the  northward;  and  where  if  he  had  arrived,  he 
would  have  had  as  long  a  passage  to  have  encountered  again 
from  Halifax  to  New-York.  But  this  delay  of  sending 
Vice- Admiral  Byron's  squadron  had  nearly  occasioned  the 
loss  of  all  Lord  Howe's  ships  in  the  Delaware  (an  escape  of 
only  three  or  four  davs)  together  with  all  the  transports,  vic»- 
tuallcrs,  and  itore-ships  then  attending  the  army;  and  which, 
probably,  from  their  situation^  and  that  of  the  enemy's 
army,  would  have  occasioned  the  ruin  of  that  under  Sir 
Henry  Clinton;  which  neither  the  vigilance  nor  the  bra* 
very  of  ejither  Lord  Howe  or  Sir  Henry  Clinten  could  have 
•foreseen  or  have  prevented;  and  which  army  might,  in  that 
case,  be  now  as  totally  forgot  and  abandoned  as  that  unhappy 
brave  set  of  men  are  w  ho  were  lost  at  Saratoga. 

And  how  were  these  ships  of  Vice-Admiral  Byron's  fitted? 
My  Lords,  they  were  all  drafted j  and  then  fitted  from  the 
fleet  destined  for  Admiral  Keppel,  and  then  under  his  com* 
mand :  that  very  fleet,  which  was  then  known  to  be  the  only 
safely  of  these  kingdoms,  and  our  only  dej^endence ;  that 
Very  fleet  which  was  to  protect  us  from  the  trumped-up  report 
of  an  invasion;  that  blown  up  bubble  (pardon  the  expression, 
my  Lords)  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  theit 
more  immediate  misfortunes.  Stores  and  provisions  of  every 
kind  that  was  wanted,  were  taken  from  that  fleet  to  fit  out 
and  equip  Vice-Admiral  Byron^s  squadron;  and  I  leave  your 
Lordships  to  judge  the  situation  our  magazines  were  in,  when 
]  tell  you,  and  assert  it  for  truth,  that  the  main-tacks  of  the 
Valiant,  and  other  cordage  reaved  in  that  ship,  and  in  the 
Rami  Hies  (then  under  orders  with  Admiral  Keppel)  were  un« 
teavcd,  and  civen  •  to  some  of  Vice-Admiral  Byron's  ships, 
before  he  i^uld  sail;  and  who  did  not  sail  till  the  9th  of  June, 

which 
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ivhich  was  near  two  months  after  Monsieur  D*Estaing  had 
sailed  from  Toulon.  At  last  Admiral  Keppel  was  directed  td 
sail  the  13th  of  June,  with  the  remaining  twenty  ships  of  the 
line  under  his  command^ '  and  proceed  off  Brest,  with,  I  be- 
lieve, only  two  or  three  frigates  at  most,  with  assurances, 
that  he  was  then  equal  to  the  Brest  fleet,  which  must  prove  to 
your  Lordships,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  sepret  service 
money  allowed  and  charged,  that  either  the  -admiralty  had 
no  true  intelligence,  or  eke,  that  they  negligently,  orwilful-» 
ly  exposed  the  British  fleet  to  a  far  superior  one  of  France, 
together  with  all  the  trade  from  the  East  and  West^Indies, 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  all  other  parts,  which  was 
then  hourly  expected,  and  which,  at  that  time,  spread  so  uni* 
versal  an  alarm  through  the  whole  kingdom,  that  there  was 
?5carce  a  merchant  who  did  not  expect  a  most  severe  blow  to 
his  capital  5  such  was  the  notorious  conduct  of  the  admiralty, 
such  the  skill  of  the  first  Lord  director  of  it,  and  such  the  nar- 
row escape  these  kingdoms  had,  from  such  conduct ;  for,  my 
Lords,  Admiral  Keppel  no  sooner  arrived  upon  his  station,  but 
by  intercepted  intelligence,  which  he  obtained  from  the  Frertch 
frigates,  that  Providence  threw  in  his  way ;  but  which  we 
mlist  also  be  convinced  he  was  not  instructed  to  make  cap- 
tures of,  as  he  never  has  received  approbation  for  having  taken 
them  5  he  found,  by  these  frigates,  that  the  French  fleet 
consisted  of  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  at  Brest,  thirty  of 
which  were  then  in  the  raad  ready  for  sea,  with  many  heavy 
ffigates. 

The  judicious  resolution  immediately  taken  by  that  officer 
to  return  to  England,  and  have  his  fleet-reinforced,  equaHed 
the  manoeuvre  of  the  greatest  admirals  5  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  saved  this  country  from  a  severe  blow:  for  had  the 
French  fleet  been  out,  and  off*  Brest,  when  Admiral  Keppel 
first  appeared  there,  I  know  not  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  $  twenty  ships  of  the  line  of  ours,  to  thirtv 
ships  of  the  line  of  theirs;  they  so  primely  manned,  and 
our  ships,  I  will  still  say  it,  and  aver  it,  so  defective  both  in 
petty  officers  and  good  seamen,  at  a  time  that  you  had  not 
twenty  more  ships  to  depend  upon,  nor  could  you  have  col- 
lected twenty  more,  let  vour  paper  accounts,  nere  given  in, 
be  what  they  will ;  I  will  assert  and  prove  it  to  be  so;  which 
must  have  left  all  your  trade,  all  your  coasts  exposed,  and 
perhaps  these  kingdoms  at  that  moment,  open  to  insultsi 

I  repeat  it,  my  Lords,  there  never  was  a  more  alarming 
instance  of  the  blundering  ignorance,  or  something  worse, 

in 
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in  the  admiralty-board,  for  sending  this  very  inferior  force 
out  at  that  moment ;  nor  ever  was  a  more  judicous,  salutary 
step  taken,  than  that  which  Admiral  Keppel  took,  of  imme- 
diately returning  to  be  re-inforced  :  the  admiral  (though 
unused  to  withdraw  from  an  enemy,  through  a  long  serious  of 
successful  and  honourable  services)  was  indifFeient  to  what 
the  disappointments  of  ignorant  expectation  might  throw  on 
him ;  he  determined  not  to  risk  the  fate  of  this  country, 
then  relying  on  that  only  fleet,  and  entrusted  to  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  his  bravery,  nor  even  risk  the  honour  of  its  flag 
against  such  an  unexpected,  such  a  superior  force.  The  con- 
sequences of  that  return  were  very  diflcrent  to  himself  from 
what  he  had  reason  to  expect ;  instead  of  applause  and  testi- 
monies of  approbation  for  his  conduct,  the  tools  and  scrib- 
blers of  power  were  employed  in  evcrv  quater  of  the  town, 
to  whisper  and  write  away  his^exaltcd  character,  by  throwing 
out  every  where,  tliat  he  had  seized  that  opportunity  of  an 
imaginary  force  to  sacrifice  the  trade,  and  everj'  thing  else,  to 
his  political  revenge:  the  pensioned  vehicles  of  infamy,  detrac- 
tion and  villany,  poured  forth  the  dictates  of  their  more  infa- 
mous and  profligate  protectors  and  paymaster,  not  only  by 
asserting  that  Admiral  Kcppel's  return  to  port  was  in  hopes 
of  ruining  the  ministry,  but  also  by  a  constant  abuse  on  all 
those  whose  experience,  and  whose  judgment  in  naval  mat- 
ters, justified  the  admiral's  conduct,  and  who  dared  to  with- 
stand the  extended  rod  of  power  by  so  doing )  and  these  were 
the  reports  of  the  day,  these  the  grateful  returns  he  then 
met  with  ;  and  these  the  seeds  that  were  then  sown,  and  in- 
tended to  produce  his  destruction  hereafter  ;  till  they  received 
such  proofs  of  their  own  blunderincr  ignorance  that  they 
were  obliged  to  be  silent  5  and  in  the  greatest  consternation 
the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  forgot  his  usual  ostentatious 
parade,  and  went  down  himself  post,  to  Si,  Helen's,  to 
court  the  admiral's  being  silent,  promising  to  exert  everv 
power,  aiid  to  drain  every  other  service,  to  enable  Admiral 
Keppel  to  return  to  sea  again,  and  face  the  enemy's  fleet ; 
although  it  was  the  yth  of  July  before  only  four  ships  could 
be  got  to  join  Admiral  Keppel,  then  at  St.  Heleh's  ;  at  last, 
when  arrived  in  his  station,  they  got  equal  numbers  to  the 
French  ;  and  how  did  this  fleet  go  out  a  second  time,  my 
Ldrds  ?  A  number  of  ships,  it  is  true,  with  some  of  the 
very  best  and  ablest  officers  in  the  service  of  their  command- 
ers, but  manned  from  whatever,  and  wherever  they  could 
collect  any  thing,  and  with  such  a  deficiency  of  petty  ofllcers, 
as  every  officer  in  the  fleet,  who  is  not  awed  bv  that  all-power-  ^ 
Vox.  XIII.  S  '  ^>^\ 
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ful  presider  at  the  admiralty-board,  will  not  heskate  to  ac- 
knowledge, was  a  great  loss  to  us  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  Ju- 
ly ;  petty  officers  being  the  very  life  of  a  ship's  company  at 
all  times,  and  much  more  io  wnen  in  action ;  and  yet  I  could 
never,  in  the  last  peace,  whilst  I  sat  at  that  board,  prevent 
the  noble  I^rd  from  taking  such  steps  as  turned  that  valua- 
ble class  of  men  almost  out  of  the  ^service,  and  discouraged 
all  others  fiom  coming  into  it ;  and  so  much  was  this  error 
felt,  that  I  know  for  a  certaintv,  they  wt*re  %o  deficient,  even 
in  the  flag-ships,  that  an  admiral  on  that  command  has  since 
declared,  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  do  the  dutv  of  his  cap- 
tain, his  captain  of  the  lieutenant,  and  the  lieutenant  of 
the  midshipman,  for  want  of  petty  officers.  The  seventy- 
four  gun  ships  were  all  deficient  fifty  seamen  each  ship,  of 
their  war  complement,  which,  from  a  mature  deliberation, 
and  earnest  recommendation  of  the  greatest  sea  officers  in  the 
last  war,  (Lord  Anson,  Lord  Hawke,  Admiral  15oscawen, 
Admiral  Pocock,  and  many  others ;  and  when  I  name  Ad- 
miral Pocock,  give  me  leave  to  observe,  my  Lords,  that  f 
wonder  the  loss  of  such  an  officer  as  he  was  to  the  service  did 
not  make  them  more  cautious  how  they  disobliged  other  great 
officers.)  I  say,  from  their  recommendation  this  was  esta- 
blished, by  order  of  council ;  and  which  deficiency  was  se- 
verelv  felt  in  the  last  engagement,  as  I  know  from  several  of 
tiie  very  best  officers  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  subject, 
that  the  size  of  our  present  74  gun  ships  will  not  admit  of  such 
a  -reduction  of  their  last  war's  complement. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  make  no  other  observation  to  your  Lord- . 
ships  upon  Admiral  Kcppel's  return  to  sea  after  having  been 
fitted  at  Plymouth,  since  the  action  of  July,  than  that'  this 
fleet,  for  want  of  stores,  &c.  was,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  world,  not  able  to  get  to  sea  ascain  for  many  davs  after 
it  was  known  the  French  fleet  had  been  sailed  again  from 
Brest,  and  then  returned  with  fished  masts  and  yards,  for 
want  of  others  being  in  store. 

My  Lords,  I  have  already  told  your  Lordships  why  I  will 
not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  which  prevented,  for 
many  weeks  after  Admiral  Keppel's  last  return  to  port,  the 
fifctting  out  only  ten  or  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  which  were 
mtendcd  to  have  sailed  with  Sir  John  I^ockhart  Ross,  until 
at  length  westerly  winds  sat  in,  and  blocked  up  all  your  ships 
and  all  your  trade,  whilst  only  two  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate  were  then  cruizing  in  the  bay.  Was  tliere  ever  a  situa- 
tion so  baneful  to  the  trade,  so  disgraceful  and  so  destructive 

to 
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to  the  country  ?  Look,  my  Lords,  back  to  that  period :  though 
we  had  then  been  so  long  at  open  hostilities  with  France,  and 
threatened  by  Spain,  had  you  at  that  moment,  or  have  you 
even  now,  any  squadron,  or  any  thing  but  a  poor  old  sixty- 
gim  ship  with  two  or  three  frigates,  in  the  'Mediterranean, 
with  a  vice-admiral's  flag,  creeping  from  port  to  port,  whilst 
the  French  were  over-running  those  seas  with  a  squadron  of 
seven  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  under  the  Chevalier 
de  Fabre's  command  ? 

Your  Leeward  Islands  were  till  last  February  left  In  as  bad  a 
condition;  only  two  ships  of  the  line  with  rear-admiral 
Barrington ;  to  which,  and  the  absurd  instructions  given  to 
that  officer  at  that  time,  you  owe  the  loss  of  that  valuable 
Island  of  Dominica',  as  you  do  the  safety  of  the  others  to  his 
good  judgment,  in  having  broke  his  orders  at  last  to  defend 
them,  as  you  may  see  by  a  letter  I  have  in  my  hand  from  An- 
tigua. 

Jamaica  was  left  till  now  with  only  one  ship  of  the  line, 
and  in  the  greatest  distress. 

The  East- Indies,  where  one  should  have  imagined  the  no- 
ble Lord,  from  his  lately  acquired  lucrative  connections  with 
the  directors  of  that  company,  would  have  taken  earlier  and 
better  care,  had  only  two  ships  of  the  line  till  this  moment; 
and  though  the  company,  from  its  powerful  situation  by  land, 
has  made  an  acquisition  there,  yet  what  merit  in  that  acquisi- 
tion has  out"  admiralty  ? 

My  Lords,  in  the  last  war  you  had  victorious  souadrons  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  you  had  cruizers  well  appointed 
and  judiciously  stationed  in  every  place  for  the  protection  of 
your  trade,  and  for  tlie  annoyance  of  that  of  your  enemies, 
and  a  most  powerful  fleet  besides  to  protect  your  own  coasts, 
and  insult  the  ports  of  your  enemies,  from  whence  they  scarce 
ever  dared  to  venture. 

Does  this  situation  tally  with  the  account  given  in  upon 
paper,  of  the  ships  in  commission  ?  My  Lords,  if  there  are 
such  numbers  in  commission,  and  not  fit  for  employment, 
more  shame  for  those  who  commissioned  them ;  it  is  job-work, 
it  is  borough-work,  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  venality,  and 
it  is  to  deceive  your  Iiordships  in  your  enquiries ;  but,  my 
Lords,  let  what  will  be  the  fate  of  this  enquiry  here,  the  pry- 
ing world,  the  people  of  Enriand,  will  not  be  so  deceived; 
and  I  hope  they  will  know  1  have  done  my  duty  by  them. 

Does  this  situation  prove  the  assertions  of  the  nrst  Lord  pf 
the  admiralty,  with  regard  to  his  pompous  and  often  boasted 
state  of  our  navy,  when  he  told  your  l^^rdships  also,  that  he 
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had  more  ships  ready  for  sea  than  in  the  most  flourishing  year 
of  last  war,  that  of  1759?  My  Lords,  look  at  their  own  ac- 
counts of  what  ships  were  employed  in  1739  ;  even  these  tell 
you  there  were  1 14  ships  of  the  hne,  December,  1759,  and  in 
all  303,  with  frigates,  &c.  but,  my  Lords,  by  a  much  more 
iiccurate  account  I  have  in  my  hand,  which  was  made  out 
with  all  the  circumspection  and  exactness  possible;  forasable, 
exact,  and  as  great  all  accountant  as  ever  sat  at  that  board,  or 
the  treasury,  and  as  great  a  man,  no  one  can  doubt  of  my  mean- 
ing Mr.  Grehville  when  I  so  describe  that  late  valuable  man — 
there  were  at  that  period  158  ships  of  the  line,  and  234  frigates, 
120  of  the  first  and  164  of  the  latter  were  then  actually  em- 
ployed at  sea.  My  Lords,  I  shall  not  run  into  any  unnccog- 
sary  detail,  but  T  could  tell  your  Lordships  the  exact  number 
of  ships  and  frigates  that  you  had,  and  all  those  that  were 
employed  for  each  year  since  the  Revolution,  with  every  mi- 
.  nute  charge  of  every  different  branch,  relative  to  the  civil  or 
military  departments  of  the  navv,  with  their  different  nmn- 
ln.r  of  men  granted  and  employed  each  year  in  all  the  different 
branches ;  and,  my  lords,  were  I  to  run  through  it,  it  would 
surprize  and  alarm  your  Lordships,  to  see  the  increase  of  naval 
expencc  within  these  few  years,  and  the  decrease  of  your  num- 
bers, as  well  as  your  naval  reputation,  since  the  year  1771* 

But,  my  Lords,  what  are  all  those  arguments  of  the  no- 
ble Lord's  to  us  ?  If  saying,  that  he  has  as  many  ships  as 
in  former  times,  be  all  he  has  to  plead  in  his  jus^tification, 
he  must  pardon  me,  if  T  say,  it  has  nothing  to.  do  with  our 
present  situation ;  for  if  for  many  years  past,  and  during 
that  noble  Lord's  presiding  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  and 
taking  upon  himself,  as  I  know  he  does  in  effect,  the  sole 
powers  and  directions,  as  if  Lord  high  admiral ;  if,  I  say^ 
his  Lordship  has  known,  what  we  all  know,  and  what  we 
now  prove  to  be  true,  that  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
have  been  daily  augmenting,  what  signifies  what  our  fleets 
formerly  were  ?'  why  has  not  his  Lordship  augmented  ours  al- 
so ?  It  has  not'  been  from  want  of  money  or  power ^  the  no- 
ble Lord  has  repeatedly  told  us  so  himgelf ;  and  wc  know  that 
he  has  had  of  both,  far  exceed iug  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
the  last  war;  far  exceeding  even  what  th«  Duke  of  York  had, 
when  Lord  High  Admiral  of  F^ngland,  and  when  all  the 
sluices  of  the  treasury  were  open  to  his  commands,  and  al- 
most all  the  royal  power  of  his  brother  deputed  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  How  that  power  has  been  misused,  or  how  that 
money  has  been  misapplied,  the  public  have  a  right  to  enquire 
'  into^  and  to  bcniade  acquamled  wWh-j  txwd  I  ho\je  your  Lord- 
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ships  will  not  prevent  the  means. of  doing  at;  by  leaving  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  him,  who,  whilst  he  has  it,  will  use  it 
to  defeat  your  enquiries. 

My  Lords,  'tis  something  past  my  comprehension,  and  has 
something  more  than  the  appearance  6f  neglect  T wherever  that 
lays.)  What  is  become  of  the  navy,  or  what  is  become  of  the 
money  granted  for  it  ?  -     .      . 

It  is  a  plain  question;  the  people  of  England  expect  an  ex- 
plicit answer. 

My  Lords,  I  stated  to  your  lordships  the  last  year,  and  it 
is  on  your  table,  that  when  th^t  excellent  officer,  that  great 
and  good  man,  Sir  Edward  Ha  e  (now  Lord  Hawke)  left 
the  admiralty- board,  the  latter  end  of  1770,  or  begiiming  of 
1771,  he  left  on  the  navy  list,  wliich  I  have  in  niy  hand^ 
139  ships  of  the  line 

81  then  fit  for  service 

12  repairing 

14  building 

32  in  a'doubtful  state 


'Makes  13&,  besides  seven  foreign  ships  purchased. 

What  ships  have  since  been  broke  up,  or  what  ships  have 
been  since  buih,  either  in  the  King's  or  the  merchants  vards, 
I  will  not  ascertain,  though  I  have  a  pretty  authchtic  account 
in  my  hand  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  navy,  because  your 
Lordships  thought  proper  to  refuse  me  the  necessary  and  of- 
ficial informations  which  I  requested  ;  but  as  I  suppose  that 
your  Lordships  refused  those  papers  from  considerations  of 
state,  I  w-ill  not  say  more;  but,  my  Lords,  this  I  know  and 
will  sav,  that  the  sum  of  ^.24,181,838,  17^.  2.Y.  has  been 
granted  for  naval  purposes  since  the  year  1/71. 

Where  then  is  the  produce,  where  the  effects  of  such  im- 
mense, such  extraordinary,  unprecedented  sums  ^ 

The  fleet  might  have  been,  at  least,  one  half  augmented, 
froiA  only  a  due  proportion  of  that  money  having  been  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  repairing  and  building  of  the  royal  navy  : 
mstead  of  which,  the  navy  of  England  is  now  considerably 
reduced.  I  will  state  to  your  Lords!) ips  the  whole  of  our 
marine  force  on  the  26th  day  of  October  hist,  when  Admiral 
Keppel  returned  to  port,  a  remarkable  period,  and  one  ^t 
which  it  was  natural  to  imagine  all  our  utmost  eflbrts  had 
been  exerted,  having,  as  I  said  before,  been  so  long  at  open 
hostilities  with  France,  and  expecting  every  day  to  be  so  with 
fipain. 

S3  Tl\<^ 
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The  fleet  for  service  stood  then  only  thus*: 
The  ships  under  Admiral  KeppePs 

orders  were  33  of  the  line. 

Returned  from  America  were  4 

At  Spithead  for  different  services  and 

fitting  —  "^        ,     7 — ^  ^^  which  unfit  for 

.  ■  sea. 

Portsmouth  harboiir  (a  first  rate)      1  fitting. 
Plymouth  (ditto)  —  1 

Chatham  —  —  3  ditto  to  receive  men. 

The  river      —  — -  1 

Mediterranean  —  1 

Jamaica  _  —  1 

Leeward  Islands  —  3 

East  Indies  —        —  ^         . 

St.  Helena  —         -—  1 

North  America,  in  all  17 

Total  74 

9  of  which  were  not  man- 
ned, and^only  coming 

—  forward, 

therefore  only  65  of  these  were  employed, 
and  many  of  them  already  complaining. 

Yet,  my  Lords,  by  the  accounts  given  in  on  the  table,  in 
that  very  month  of  October,  1778,  they  pretend  to  tell  you, 
they  had  ninety-one  ships  of  the  line  in  commission — ^Where 
were  they,  when  only  sixty-five  were  employed  at  home  and 
abroad  at  so  critical  a  moment,^  and  when  they  acknowledge 
that  your  whole  force  was  required  ?  My  Lords,  it  rs  fiction, 
it  is  fallacy,  and  it  is  delusion  ! 

.  My  Lords,  all  this  is  a  matter  that  I  should  think  would 
stagger  and  alarm  all  your  former  confidence;  it  docs  mine; 
and,  I  vow  to  God,  I  speak  only  for  the  good  of  my  country, 
and  from  no  other  motive  do  L  appeal  to  your  consciences. 
But  let  us  for  a  momcTit  examine  this  pretty  list  of  theirs. 

In  the  month  of  March  thev  tell  us  there  were  in  commis- 
sion seventy-four  ships  of  the  line. 

My  Lords,  the  fleet  under  Admi- 
ral KeppePs  orders  then  were  si 

With  Lord  How^  were        -^         6  which  they  had  no  rea- 
son   to  expect   were 

—  collected'. 
Carry  over     3 

At 
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Brought  over  37 

At  Jamaica         —                 —  1 

East  Indies              -—              —  2 

Leeward  Islands    —               —  2 

Mediterranean        —            -r-  1 

43 

What  then  became  of  the  other  thirty-one, .  that  we  could 
not  then  detach  to  the  Meditterranean;  that  we  could  not 
send  to  reinforce  Lord  Howe;  that  we  could  not  reinforce 
Jamaica,  nor  the  Leeward  Islands,  nor  the  East  Indies,  nor 
have  a  cruizing  squadron  to  protect  our  coasts  from  the  pri-^ 
vateerj  ? 

My  Lords,  in  the  month  of  May  there  are  said  to  be  se- 
venty-eight in  commission  of  the  line,  besides  fifth  rates, 
yet  Admiral  Keppcl  was  sent  out  against  thirty-two  of  tlie 
French  with  only  —  20  of  the  line  of  ours. 

Vice- Admiral  Byron  sailed  with         13  to  America. 
Lord  Howe  remained  with  his  6 

Jamaica  remained  with  —  1 

Leeward  Islands  with  —  2 

East  Indies  with  —  2 

And  the  forlorn  Mediterranean  still 

with  —  —  1 

In  all  45 

Where  then  were  the  remaining  33  that  neither  Admiral 
Keppcl  could  have  more  against  the  French  superior  force, 
the  Mediterranean  any,  or  Hhat  in  all  this  time  you  had  no 
cruizers,  nor  could  your  Islands  be  reinforced  ? 

How  stood  the  numbers  in  August,  my  Lords,  after  the 
action,  when  Admiral  Keppel  havinjBj  been  reinforced  in  June^. 
returned  to  sea  from  Plymouth  to  look  for  the  French  fleet 
again,  which  had  got  to  sea  ten  days  before  ours  ? 

The  list  given  in  tells  us,  there  were  then  eighty-eight 
ships  of  the  line  in  commission. 

Yet  Admiral  Keppel  returned  with 

his  same        —         —         30  crippled  as  they  were. 
Vice- Admiral  Byron  was  gone  with 

his  ~  — -  13 

Carry  over        43 

S4  Vice- 
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'    Brought  over  43 
Vice-Adniiral  Lord  Howe  remained 

as  before  with  his  '  -. —  .        0 

Jamaica  continued  with  —         1 

Leewjard  Islands  with  —  2 

East  Indies  with  "   — ^        '        8 

The  Mediterranean  with  1 

No  crulzers,  and  therefore  in  all  55 
What  then  becomes  of  the  remaining  thirty-three,  in  all  these 
months,  that  none  could  yet  be  detached  to  reinforce,  to  re-r 
lieve,  nor  to  cruize;  nor  were  there,  on  October  the  26th, 
when  Admiral  Keppel  returned  to  Portsmouth,  ten  sail  of 
the  line  ready  to  put  to  ses^,  though  (as  I  said  before)  they 
wanted  that  number  to  go  with  Sir  John  Lockhart  Ross,  to 
cruize  at  that  time,  and  who  was  to  have  been  sent  out 
chiefly,  with  ships  composed  of  those  returned  with  Admiral 
Keppel  ;  but,  however,  they  were  so  long  a  collecting  and 
getting  refitted^  that  westerly  winds  set  in,  and  none  could  go 
out;  and  yet,  my  Lords,  according  to  these  very  authentic 
Jists,  you  had  still  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line  in  port  to 
spare,  and  none  coming  out  yet  t  I  believe  there  never  waSj^ 
at  any  time  that  we  have  been  at  war,  such  strange  maua^- 
ment  of  the  navy,  nor  can  I  well  account  for  the  absurdity 
of  it,  unless  the  noble  Lord  has  withdrawn  all  his  confidence 
from  the  best,  and  alniosi  only  official  assistance  he  has  there, 
I  mean  from  the  secretary ;  the  most  diligent,  most  intelli- 
gent q,n;d  indefatigable  man  in  business  I  ever  knew ;  and 
from  whose  absence,  or  sickness,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
at  any  thing  that  may  happen  to  go  wrong  in  that  department. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  having  gone  through  the  numbers 
and  state  of  our  own  fleet,  jrive  me  leave  to  state  the  account 
of  the  French  fleet,  as  by  the  best  intelligence  acquired  by 
captures,  and  other  inforniation,  can  be  procured. 

Under  Monsieur  D'Orvillicr's  command,  at  the  time  of 
the  action  oif  Ushant,  the  97th  of  July,,  were.  32  sail  of  the 

/^dt  at  Brest,  fitting  and  repairing         13  line, 

Mons.  D'Kstaing's  fleet  »rom  Toulon,  in  all  13 
M.  De  Fabrc's  squadcon  in  the  Mediterranean  7 
There  were  building  at  Toulon,  with  all  speedy.    ' 

ar-d  fitting  —  '         —  11 

Cjirry  over       76 

At 
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Brough't  over     76 
At  Rochfort  were  fitting  —  5  of  54  guns* 

In  all     81  of  the  line. 

Of  these  8I5  there  were  69  of  the  line  < 
fit  for  sea.  My  Lords,  I  have  all  the  different  lists  in  my 
hand,  if  any  Lord  pleases  to  examine  them ;  and  I  wish  any 
would^  to  shew  the  noble  Lord  what  my  intelligence  is ; 
though  I  know  it  does  not  much  differ  from  that  which  his 
Lordship  has  had,  however  ill  requited  the  poor  man  has 
been  who  at  every  risk  gave  it ;  but  as  the  noble  Lord  un- 
derstands me,  I  shall  not  give  the  least  distant  liint  of  whom 
I  mean  to  any  other. 

Let  us  now  look  over  the  list  of  the  Spanish  fleet ;  the 

names  of  which,  and  number  of  guns,  I  have  in  my  hand  : 

Ships  of  1 1 2  guns         ^  -  1 

of  60  guns  —  )  0 

Ships  from  70,  68,  64,  and  62  45 

of  58  and  56  --*       *        3 

59     besides  30  frigates 
afid  innumerable  other  veffels,as  galleys,  xebeques,  barks.  Sec. 

Let  us  now  compare  these  three  great  naval  powers  : 
Here  are  of  France  81 

of  Spain  -  59 

Total     1 40  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
England  had  in  October  last  65  employed 

9  fittmg 

Total  74  fitting  and  coming  on  for 
service. 
I  {hould  be  glad  to  know  how  the  navy  of  England  came 
to  be  thus  redu'ced  in  fnips  fit  for  service  since  1771,  with 
such  immense  sums  of  money  granted  for  its  support,  and  its 
increase  ;  and  how  it  came  to  be  so  inferior  to  that  of  the 
forces  of  France  an  J  Spain  :  and  I  wish  to  know  further 
how  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  will  ac- 
count for  his  not  having  had  a  fleet  ready  and  equal  to  the 
united  force  of  France  and  Spain,  as  he  has  often  boasted  he 
ought  at  all  times  to  have  had. 

My  Lords,  here  is  in  my  hand  an  authentic  list  of  the 
foyal  navy,  delivered  to  me  when  I   first  went  to  the  admi- 
ral tv-^ 
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ralty-board,  in  1771  ;  I  believe  this  cannot  be  disputed;   I 
only  desire  to  read,  as  part  of  my  speech,  the  very  short  ab- 
stract of  the  ships  of  the  line,  &c. 
Here  are  -  139  ships  of  the  line. 

Besides  —  13  fifty  gun  ships,  which  the  noble 

Lord  says  are  never  of  the  line. 
And  —  230  frigates. 

In  all  —  382 

Now,  is  there  a  Lord  in  this  House,  is  there  a  man  in  this 
kingdom,  but  must  feel  indignation  at  such  a  reduction  of 
the  navy  at  this  time,  and  with  such  sujms  as  have  been  given 
for  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  hear  such  fallacious  accounts 
as  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  your  Lordships  by  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  ? 

/.  J.  </. 
My  Lords,  looking  into  the  grants 
made  by  Parliament  for  the  services  of 
the  navy,  between  the  years  1751  and 
1759,  I  find  granted  in  that  time  for 
naval  purposes  —  —  19,403,663     1      1| 

Out  of  which  was  to  pay  towards 
discharging  the  navy  debt,  and  money 
given  tor  building  and  repairing  the 
different  hospitals  of  Greenwich,  Has- 
lar,  Plymouth,  &c.  2,139,696     9     0 

There  remained  of  those  grants  for 
naval  services  of  extra  wear  and  tear, 
and  ordinaries  —  —  173  263,966  12     1| 

Therefore  you  will  find,  that  altho' 
we  had  been  above  four  years  at  war 
between  1751  and  1759,  with  France, 
and  that  between  1771  and  1779  we 
have  had  —  —  24,181,838   1?     2 

And  though  we  have  only  been  at 
open  hostilities  since  last  July,  yet  there 
is  an  increase  of  the  grants  to  tiie  navy 
in  these  last  seven  years  of  —  6,917,872     5     Of. 

A  sum   of  itself  sufficient  to   have  doubled  the  navy  of 
England  with  all  its  appurtenances. 

.  My  Lords,  I  should  be  ashamed  after  such  public  facts, 
such  undeniable  truths  as  I  have  now  laid  before  your  Lord- 
ships, to  take  up  more  of  your  time,  or  to  think  you  could 
require  a  word  more  on  this  subjedl,  or  that  it  was  necessary 

for 
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for  me  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  discussion  of  the  present 
particular  situation  of  every  branch  of  the  naval  department, 
which,  if  I  attempted,  I  should  be  again  reproached  with 
havinff  held  forth  to  the  .world  what  ought  to  be  concealed 
from  the  enemies  of  the  state ;  and  which,  indeed,  I  have  no 
great  occasion  io  do,  when  your  Lordships  reflect  on  the  noble 
JLord's  own  declaration  to  the  court-martial  lately  held  on 
Admiral  Keppel,  as  to  the  impropriety  of  shewing  the  private 
letters  that  passed  between  his  Lordship  and  that  admiral,  on 
the  state  of  the  ships  that  composed  that  fleet,  which  therefore, 
he  said,  made  it improper  to  shew  those  letters.     My  Lords, 
if  that  was  so,  it  could  not  be  from  its  being  a  favourable  re- 
port of  the  state  of  those  ships — ^But  I  will  say  no  more  on  that 
head,  only  leave  your  Lordships  to  judge  from  his  own  words 
of  his  own  conduct ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  give  me  leave 
to  observe  to  your  Lordships  (as  I  have  on  a  former  occasion) 
that  I  never  will  allow  that  apprehensions  of  this  nature  are 
to  influence  this  House,  or  to  deter  us  from  doing  our  duty 
here  ;  for  without  pointing  out  th^  errors  and  misconduct  of 
those  who  superintend  the  navy,  or  any  other  department  of 
the  slate,  we  can  never  be  of  any  service  to  his  Majesty  by  ad- 
vising, or  to  the  cDjintry  by  enquiring;  it  will  be  impossible;, 
they  will  give  us  no  other  papers  or  accounts  than  what  they 
please,  and  wc  shall  remain  ever  in  the  dark.  My  Lords,  I,  for 
one,  \Vill  never  submit  to  this :  I  care  not  who  knows  it;  I  wish 
more  heard  me  than  do ;  I  speak  as  an  independent  man,  and 
one  solely  attached  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  without  any  other  view  whatever. 

But,  my  Lords,  t  have  already  told  you,  unless  urged  to 
it,  I  will  say  no  more  on  this  head,  only  earnestly  request 
your  Lordships,  that  you  will  not  wait  till  the  whole  navy  of 
England  is  ruined,  by  such  a  continuance  of  misconduct;  till 
the  trade  of  these  kingdoms  is  all  annihilated,  and  till  you 
have  lost  all  your  colonics,  beifore  you  do  justice  to  the  people 
for  the  injuries  they  have  received,  and  are  daily  receiving; 
and  which  I  make  no  doubt,  but  your  Lordships  may  at  once 
prevent,  by  a  dutiful  and  proper  address  to  our  most  gracioua 
Sbvereign,  to  remove  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  tms  mis^- 
conduct,  from  a  place  of  such  trust  and  consequence  as  he 
now  holds. 

.  My  Lords,  I  need  not  tell  your  Lordships,  that  there  are 
various  parliamentary  methods  of  removing  any  minister, 
and  which  all  but  one  tend  to  punish  as  vral  as' remove:  a 
bill  of  impeachment,  a  bill  of  attainder,  bill  of  pain  and  pe- 
nalties; all  these  tend  to  punish  as  well  as  remove;  and  that 

of 
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of  addressing  the  'King  to  remove  from  his  Majesty's  councils 
and  presence  for  ever,  which  tends  only  to  remove  the  evil, 
wthout  inflicting  any  real  punishment  on  the  offender;  and 
yet,  my  Lords,  I  have  chosen  a  still  much  milder  method  than 
any  of  those ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  have 
the  concurrence  of  every  one  of  your  Lordships,  who  have,  for 
8o  long  a  time  past,  been  condemning  the  measures  that  have 
so  notoriously  brought  the  navy,  and  consequently  the  nation, 
into  this  deplorable  and  dijigraceful  situatiop;  nor  do  I  doubt, 
but  that  many  Lords  who  had  formerly  joined  in  approving 
those  measures,  being  now  convinced  of  their  pernicious  ten- 
dencies, and  how  much  they  have  been  deceived  by  the  mis- 
representation of  artful  men,  will  condemn  those  very  measures 
they  were  formerly  seduced  to  approve:  and  the)',  my  Lords, 
above  all,  I  am  persuaded,  have  the  greatest  reason  to  concur 
in  my  motion  for  addressing  his  Majesty  to  remove  a  minister 
from  an  office,  who  has  proved  himseir  so  incapable  of  hold- 
ing that  office  with  any  credit  to  his  King  and  country. 

And  therefore,  my  Lords,  I  shall  move,  '^  That  an  hum- 
ble address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  remove  ihe  Right  Honourable  John  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  first  commissioner  for  executing  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  and  one  of  his  Majesty's 
most  honourable  privy  council,  from  the  said  office  of  the 
first  lord  commissioner  of  the  admiralty." 

Karl  of  Scmdwich  rose,  made  declarations  of  conscious  in- 
nocence, of  his  sedulous  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  of  the  happy  effects  produced  by  that  attention  in  the 
present  flourishing  state  of  the  navy  !  He  said  he  had  felt, 
both  in  private  and  public,  attacks  which  must  have  shaken 
any  mind  that  was  not  upheld  by  a  perfect  inward  satisfaction 
that  he  had  faithfully  performed  his  duty.  However  unjust*- 
ly  his  public  conduct  had  been  arraigned,  it  furnished  him 
with  one  consolation,  which  fully  balanced  every  disagreeable 
circomstance  relative  to  the  manner  those  charges  had  been 
brought  forward;  it  furnished  him  the  means  of  justifying  his 
conduct,  and  of  clearing  his  character.  Before  he  proceeded 
to  answer  the  charges  urged  against  him  by  the  noble  Earl,  he 
begged  leave  to  explain  one  leading  circumstance  to  their 
Lordships;  that  was,  an  imputed  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct arid  tvent  of  the  measures,  which  as  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty he  was  called  upon  to  carry  into  execution.  In  that 
capacity  he  acted  ministerially  :  the  measures  were  the  measures 
of  administration  alone;  they  were  no  more  his  than  of  any 
other  c>f  J)is  Majesty's  confidential  servants;  they  were  dcr 
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termined  upon  in  council,  and  before  they  came  to  him, 
must  have  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty.  If  any  censure 
was  due,  he,did  not  wish  to  shift  that  part  of  the  general  re- 
sponsibility, which  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  advisers  came  of 
course  to  his  share.  All  plans,  expeditions,  and  instructions 
were  submitted  to  the  cabmet^  considered  there,  and  decided 
finallv.  Ail  he  was  therefore  answerable  for  to  that  House 
and  the  public  was,  the  proper  employment  of  the  means 
put  into  his  hands,  in  point  of  preparation,  equipment,  &c. 
and  the  carrj^ing  into  execution  the  measures  agreed  upon  in 
council. 

His  Lordship  then  procijedcd  to  answer  the  noble  Earl  who 
made  the  motion,  on  the  several  heads  of  objection. 

On  the  monies  granted  at  the  two  different  periods  alluded 
to,  and  the  surplus  of  expenditure,  which  the  noble  Earl 
called  upon  him  to  account  for,  he  made  no  doubt  but  he 
should  be  able  to  give  their  Lordships  entire  satisfaction. 

Our  ships  were  of  larger  dimensions;  we  had  a  greater 
number  of  sixty-gun  ships  in  our  line  of  battle  at  the  period 
alluded  to  tlian  at  present.  There  had  been  two  fires,  which 
had  done  great  mischief  Jn  the  dock-yard  at  Portsmouth,  and 
one  at  Chatham :  but  the  principal  cause  was,  tliat  we  had  a 
much  greater  stock  of  naval  materials  of  all  kinds  now  than 
we  had  when  he  came  into  office.  Instead  of  13,000  load, 
or  about  sixor  seven  months  consumption  of  timber,  we  had 
72,000,  or  what  was  equal  to  a  consumption  of  three  year?. 
We  had  a  provision  of  five  years  hemp;  we  had,  indeed^  such 
quantities  on  hand,  that  we  had  not  storage  for  it ;  insomuch 
that  we  obliged  the  contractors  who  supplied  us  with  rope?, 
&c.  to  purchase  from  the  naw-board.  We  were  equally 
well  prepared  in  the  articles  of  iron,  pitgh,  tar,  and  masts, 
havinor  two  or  three  years  in  hand,  and  two  or  three  years  en- 
gaged for.  Wc  had  sent  several  thousand  tons  to  our  squa- 
drons on  their  respective  stations,  North  America,  East  and 
West  Indies,  Minorca,  Gibraltar,  Africa,  Sec.  His  Lordship 
tlien  contrasted  the  present  state  of  preparation  to  what  it  was 
on  his  coming  into  office,  when  no  timber  could  be  procured 
on  any  terms ;  when  the  ships,  u)K)n  paper,  were  mostly  rot- 
ten or  unfit  for  service,  being  built  with  green  timber  at  the 
dose  of  the  late  war.  This,  he  said,  was  merely  the  eliect  of 
a  monopoly  of  the  timber  merchants,  and  tlie  gre^t  demand 
occasioned  bv  the  consumption  of  tlie  East- India  compan\  . 
He  promoted  a  bill  for  itstraining  the  number  of  Uns  to  be 

con- 
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contracted  for  annually  by  that  company,  which  was  carried 
after  a  strong  opposition ;  and  he  contracted  for  foreign  tim- 
ber, which  answered  extremely  well;  the  consequenee  of 
which  was,  that  the  monopoly  was  broken,  the  waste  of 
timber  of  native  growth  was  put  a  stop  to,  and  we  had  now 
more  than  a  sufficiency  of  British  timber  to  answer  the  de- 
mand ;  nay,  much  more  than  we  had  any  room  in  our  docks 
or  arsenals  to  store  up. 

After  having  thus  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  excess 
of  expenditure  between  the  two  periods,  his  Lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  answer  the  noble  Earl's  detail.  He  observed,  that 
in  1756,  the  number  of  line  of  battle  ships  were  sixty-one; 
whereas,  after  three  years  war,  in  1759,  they  amounted  to 
no  more  than  ninety-seven,  and  never  rose  higher,  several  of 
which  were  taken  from  the  enemy.  In  1776,  our  navy  con- 
sisted of  only  thirty-six,  and  in  the  present  year  they  were 
eighty,  besides  ten  more  put  in  commission;  the  deduction 
was  clear,  that  at  the  former  period  of  three  years  we  had 
added  to  our  naval  force  but  about  thirty,  while  within  the 
latter  period  we  shall  have  added  upwards  of  fifty. 

His  Lordship  then  entered  into  a  view  of  the  comparative 
details  of  the  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  and  France  last 
October  and  now.  He  was  satisfied  that  tl)e  noble  Earl  was 
misinformed  ;  the  person  alluded  to,  who  the  noble  Earl  said 
had  not  been  rewarded  for  his  scrviceu,  knew  very  little, 
The  noble  P^arl  might  give  any  credit  to  that  person's  ac- 
counts he  pleased ;  but  they  were  such,  he  assured  the  noble 
Lord,  as  lie  would  never  depend  upon.  The  noble  Earl 
said,  the  whole  amount  of  our  force  in  October  was  but  se- 
venty-four upon  paper;  and  in. reality,  including  the  guard- 
ships,  and  those  in  commission  unfit  tor  service,  no  more  than 
sixty-five.  Here  his  Lordship  enumerated  the  different  ser- 
\ices  and  stations;  Western  squadron  thi rty- three ;  seven- 
teen in  America  and  the  West-Indies;  two  in  the  East-In- 
dies; one  in  the  Mediterranean ;  five  guardships,  and  twen- 
tv  on  cruizes,  at  the  respective  dock-yards,  or  in  great  for- 
wardness, in  all  seventy-eight;  every  one  of  those  ships  were 
now  at  sea,  or  fit  for  sea :  but  supposing  that  nine  of  them 
were  not,  still  it  was  a  proof  that  we  had  sixty-nine  or  seven- 
ty in  October  last,  while  the  most  the  noble  Earl  could  make 
the  navv  of  France  at  that  period  was  fifty-eight.  The  na- 
vy of  France  at  present,  the  noble  Lord  says,  consists  of 
eighty- one,  which  is  extremely  improbable;  he  will  not  say, 
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I  presume,  ready  for  sea.  What  is  ours  ?  Seventy-nine  com- 
pleat,  ten  in  commission,  and  seven  building,  which  will  be 
ready  for  sea  by  the  close  of  the  year,  in  all  ninety-six,  with- 
in one  of  the  nighest  year  of  the  late  war,  and  the  third  only 
of  our  actual  war  armaments.    . 

After  meeting  the  noble  EarPs  assertions  on  those  several 
heads,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to  answer  the  other  parts  of 
his  speech.  He  said,  in  dominions  so  numerous  and  vastly 
extended  as  ours,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  defence 
for  everv  part.  Every  part,  however,  was  protected,  and 
we  had  a  clear  superiority,  but  in  the  Mediterranean . 
Should  wc  send  a  force  thither,  some  of  the  other  services 
muft  be  neglected  :  but  when  the  noble  Lord  asserted,  thar 
the  Mediterranean  was  abandoned,  it  was  a  language  hc: 
would  never  subscribe  to ;  abandoning,  imported  a  relin- 
quishing of  our  fortresses  and  trade  tliere,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  fact,  nor  the  intention  of  administration.  Spain, 
to  be  sure,  continued  friendly  in  her  assurances  :  but  would 
it  be  prudent,  either  last  year  or  now,  to  risque  a  squa- 
dron into  that  sea  ?  He  was  convinced  of  the  (kill  and 
gallantry  of  the  British  seamen ;  but  he  likewise  was  con- 
vinced, that  the  utmost  exertions  of  both  must  give  wav  to 
superior  numbers.  It  was  impossible  to  trust  to  assurances, 
so  as  to  risque  any  rreat  event.  Spain  was  armed,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  noj)le  EarPs  information,  most  powerfully 
anned ;  and  he  left  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  hazard  a  squadron,  which 
must  either  submit,  if  Spain  should  take  a  part,  or  force 
its  way  through  an  enemy  greatly  superior.  The  last  her 
was  certain  would  be  the  choice  the  officers  and  seamen 
would  take;  but  a  most  melancholy  and  hazardous  alternii- 
tive  it  must  be,  to  be  compelled  to  engage  upon  such  une- 
qual terms. 

If  then  it  would  have  been  improper  and  dangerous  to  de- 
tach a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean  last  summer,  it  would 
have  been  equally  so  to  have  sent  out  Admiral  Byron  to  Ame- 
rica till  the  actual  destination  of  D'Estaing's  fleet  was  known, 
which  could  not  be  till  after  an  account  was  received  of  his 
passing  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  and  shaping  his  course  across  the 
Atlantic;  for,  only  look  to  the  possible,  nay  the  probable,  con- 
sequence. If  Byron  had  gone  off  early  in  May,  which  is  thtr 
proper  time  those  who  have  condemned  the  measure  have  fixed 
for  his  departure,  D'Estaing  might  have  been  easily  counter- 
manded, and  have  joined  D'Orvillicrs  at  Brest,  which  would 
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pcrhaj^s  have  realized  those  imaginary  dangers  the  noble  Earf. 
had  so  earnestly  endeavoured  to  impresss  on  their  Lordships' 
minds. 

Administration,  in  his  opinion,  adopted  the  wisest  mea- 
sure ;  they  waited  till  D'Estaing  was  known  to  be  on  his  way 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  they  then  detached,  and  if  the  elements 
had  not  warr*  d  agiiinst  us,  Eyron  would  have  arrived  in  full 
time  to  iiave  met  D'Estaing,  and  with  the  decisive  superiority 
he  thcii  possessed  might  have  destroyed  the  French  squadron, 
and  by  that  means  probably  put  an  end  to  all  future  naval 
rivaL'hip  from  that  quarter. 

The  lioble  Earl  had  condemned,  in  very  sever  teniis,  the 
sending  out  Mr.  Kcppel  in  June  with  twenty  ships,  when  he 
know,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  there  was  a  much  su- 
perior fore?  ready  for  sea  in  Brest  water;  he  did  not  know, 
i!or  could  have  known  any  such  thing,  because  he  firmly  be- 
li(- ved  that  Mr.  Kcppcl  was  fully  equal  to  the  French  fleet 
when  h.e  sailed  and  when  he  returned  :  yet  as  the  admiral 
iniadned  he  was  not,  he  thought  he  acted  very  properlv  and 
priKie:uly  in  returning]:  into  port.  Much  merit  was  due  to 
liiat  oilicer  for  his  conduct ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  under- 
stood, that  he  disoi)eyc<i  his  orders  by  acting  as  he  had  doue^ 
on  the  contrary  his  instructions  were  to  return  if  he  found 
the  French  superior  ;  the  true  ground  of  his  justification  was 
therefore  an  obedience,  and  not  a  disobedience  of  orders. 
J  lis  instriiclions  were  diiicretionarv  ;  yet  Lord  Hawke,  upon 
similar  orders,  acted  in  a  different  manner  :  his  instructions 
were  to  cruize  fourteen  days  off  Brest  with  an  inferior  force ; 
he  out-stayed  his  time,  and  on  his  return  gave  for  answer, 
that  lie  did  not  regard  a  small  superiority. 

In  answerto  the  numherof  line  of  battle  ships  Lord  Hawke 
left  when  he  quitted  the  admiralty,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
contradict  the  nobie  Earl,  or  minutelv  enquire  into  the  state 
and  condition  of  each  respective  ship  ;  it  was  enough  to  say, 
that  they  only  cut  a  figure  upon  paper  :  but  when  it  was  so 
emphat  cally  asked  by  the  noble  Earl,  where  they  were  ?  he 
would  answer  him  ;  that  twentv-one  of  the  line  had  been 
broken  up,  and  sixtv  frigates;  and  that  two  line  of  battle 
ships,  aud  fifty-six  frigates,  had  been  eitlnjr  destroyed  or 
taken  since  the  comniencemeut  of  the' pre&ent  war,  niak- 
inc:  ill  the  whole  ab')ut  140. 

A<  to  the  two  as.>eriions  on  \vhi<'h  the  noble  Earl  seemed 
chirfiy  to  grouufl  his  motion,  that  of  our  having  forty- two 
»hi]'S  ready  for  sea  in  Xovcnibcr,  1777^  thirty-five  really  rea- 
dy. 
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dy^  and  seven  in  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to  be  ready  to 
go  upon  actual  service  in  a  fortnight,  he  was  still  prepared  to 
prove  it.  He  had  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  ships,  the  num«» 
Der  of  guni,  and  the  compliment  of  nien  shipped,  or  ready  to 
ship.  The  noble  Earl  said,  why,  if  in  November  forty- two 
were  ready,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  no  more  than  forty-seven 
were  ready  in  June  ?  That  was  not  the  fact  5  four  of  the  for* 
mer  list  became  either  unfit  for  sea,  were  condemried,  or  re- 
fitting; and  ten  more  were  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness,  as  to 
be  able  to  join  Mr.  Keppel  before  the  23d  of  July.  He  thought 
the  frequent  contradictions  he  had  given  to  the  expressions 
imputed  to  him,  of  his  saying,  "  that  no  person  was  fit  to  be 
.at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  who  did  not  take  care  at  all  times 
to  have  a  fleet  equal  to  the  united  powers  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,''  would  have  prevented  him  from  hearing  any  more 
upon  that  subject.  He  affirmed,  he  never  said  any  such  thing. 
It  had  got  out  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  ;  it  had  been 
misrepresented  in  that  House,  and  in  another  assembly,  in  de- 
bate, but  he  would  once  for  all  repeat,  that  his  words  were 
not,  a  first  lord  of  the  admiraltjr,  but  an  administration. 
-  He  dwelt  a  considerable  time  on  the  equipment  of  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Keppel:  he  said,  the 
ships;  that  composed  it  were  in  a  high  and  -finished  state  of 
preparation  for  actual  service,  and  ail  well  maimed  b\it  the 
Thunderer,  commanded  by  as  brave, .  as  wortbjr,  and  as  able 
an  officer  as  any  in  the  fleet  [Captain  Wal^ingham] '  and 
that  his  ship  thus  manned,  acquitted  herself  in  the  action 
with  as  much  honour  as  any  other  in  the  fleet. 

He  took  notice  -of  the  noble  Earl's  haviiig  said,  that  the 
French  fleet,  after  the  action  of  the  2  7  tb,  were  at  sea  ten 
days  before  U9,  which  was  to  him  a  niathetnatical  demon- 
stration^ that  we  were  more  beaten  than  thej' ;  and  he  con- 
fessed, when  he  went  down  to  Plymouth,  after  the  return  of 
the  weat(^n  squadron,  tie  was  astonished  at  the  damage  the 
fleet:  bad  rcceived^'norcouW  he  have  credited  it,  had  he  not 
seen  it  himself. 

His  Lordship  next  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  advantages 
we  had  gained  in  the  course  of  the  naval  campaign,  both  in 
respect  of  the  protecting  our  own  commerce,  and  capturing, 
ana  otherwise  distressing,  that  of  the  enemy.  If  there  was 
no  naval  victory  obtained,  there  were  other  advantages  to 
balance  the  national  disappointments  on  that  head.  Only 
suppose,  that  Monsieur  Sartine  had  upon  much  better  ground 
been  attacked  for  the  ruin  of  the  merchant^  and  the  destruc- 
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tionof  their  trade,  he  will  probably  reply  vrith  an  ^^  Jllez 
vous  eriy  I.  am  glad  the  trade  of  the  country  is  gone,  there 
will  be  so  many  more  men  for  the  king's  service/* 
'After  travdnng  through  a  vast  deal  of  miscellaneous  mat- 
ter, his  Lordship-  jocularly  observed,  that  he  would  not  vote 
for  the  dismission  of  John  Earl  of  Sandwich  from  his  office  of 
first,  lord  of  the  admiralty,  nor  would  it  be  decent  in  him  to 
vote  at  all ;  but  he  begged  their  Lordships  to  understand, 
that  he  would  be  much  obliged  to  such  of  them  as  would  vote 
for  keeping  himi  in  his  place. 

Earl  ot  Bristol  «aid,  in  reply,  that  the  noble  Earl  in.  of- 
ftee  had  endeavourpd  to  establish  a  personal  irresponsibili- 
ty ;  but  this  was  a  doctrine  he  could  never  subscribe  to, 
or.  permit  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  councils  of  the  cabinet 
were  formed  in  consequence  of  the  information  they  re- 
ceived fsom  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  measures  were 
sgi^opbGd  accordingly.  If  the  cabinet  ministers  were  deceived 
or  misled,  the  opinions  formed  in  the'  cabinet  must  partake 
of  their  origin  :  but  supposing  the  contnuy ;  supposing  that 
the  error  originated  in  cabinet,  and  the  noble  Earl  was  out- 
voted there,  was  not  the  noble  "EAxX  bound,  by  every  tie 
public  and  private,  not  to  remain  in  a  situation,  where,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  he  must  be  obliged  to  act  un- 
der an  administration  no  longer  fit  to  direct  the  councils  of 
this  country,  because  they  had  "  not  provided  a  naval  force 
equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon.'* 

He  next  mentioned  a  fact,  which,  he  said,  ought  to  make 
the  noble  Earl  blush,  that  of  the  great  quantity  of  stores  in 
the  several  arsenal8>  though  it  was  well  known,  and  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety,  that  several  of  Admiral  Keppel's  squa- 
dron, when  under  sailing  orders,  had  their  rigging  unreaved, 
in  order  to  equip  soihe  of  the  ships  then  going  out  under  the 
command  orAdmiral  Byron.  !  '" 

His  Lordship  concluded  his-  reply  with  stating  a  pas- 
sage in  the  noble  Earl's  speech,  in  whicb  he  laid  it  down  as 
a  matter  not  to  be  questioned,  that  it  was  impossible  to  de*- 
fend  all  our  cdasta,  without  deserting  the  protection  of  our 
tlependencies.  For  his  part,,  as.  Jong  as  he  knew  Parliament 
or  ministers,  he  never  heard  such  a  public/declaration  made 
by  the  fiTSt  commissioner  of  the  naval  department.  -  It  had 
bcien  frequently  urged,  as  a  matter  of  censure,  from  that  side 
<Tf'the  Hou.ie  on  this-,.*  that  by  exposing  our  weakness,  we  had 
invited  an  attack  from  tteehemy;  whereas,  in  the  instance 
just  nientroned,  there.i:ft«W  i)(>t.a  siiigle  doubt  remain  with 
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our  enemies^  jthat  the  British  empire  was  unequal  to  the  de- 
fence and  protection  of  its  dominions. 

His  Lonlship  sat  down,  after  reminding  their  Lordships, 
that  he  had  in  every  single  particular  fully  established  his 
charges. 

Duke  of  Bolton  said,  from  the  want  of  petty  officers,  the 
lieutenants  and  other  several  subaltern  and  subordinate  officers 
had  been  obliged  to  neglect  their  own  proper  duty,  to  perform 
that  of  their  inferiors.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  ot  having 
L  greater  number  of  flag  officers  employed  in  times  of  actus! 
service ;  and  after  condemning  the  equipment  of  the  ships^ 
and  bad  manner  in  which  they  were  manned,  affirmed,  that  all 
discipline  was  at  at  end. 

His  Grace  spoke  on  the  bad  policy  of  neglecting  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  was  remarkably  severe  on  the  noble  Lord, 
on  the  point  he  seemed  most  to  plume  himself  upon,  that  of 
the  state  of  our  naval  stores,  not  one  of  the  enumerated  arti- 
cles being  in  the  state,  he  would  maintain,  which  had  been 
asserted  by  the  noble  Lord.  His  Grace  spoke  for  upwards  of 
an  .hour,  but  directed  his  speech  chiefly  to  the  promises  of 
the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  naval  operatiotis  of 
the  last  summer  and  autumn. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  he  was  ready  to  prove  the  facts  from 
authentic  papers,  relative  to  the  account  he  had  given  of  the 
state  of  naval  stores.  .  H^  said,  much  stress  had  been  laid  up« 
on  the  delay  of  the  refit  of  the  western  squadroti,  after  its 
return  into  port,  subsequent  to  the  engagement  ^f  the  27  th 
of  July:  but,  nty  Lords,  I  contend  it  was  not  the  want  of 
naval  stores  that  o<jcasioned  the  delay ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
our  fleet  was  so  be$ten,  and  suffered  so  much  more  than  the 
French.  His.Lordship  made  a  general  and  a  second -reply  to 
the  several  fornler  objections  urged  when  he  was  last  up,  or 
had  been  introduced  since  into  the  debate. 

Duke  of  Richmond  observed,  that  the  elements  had  not 
warred  against  us,  but  for  us;  for  if  D'Estaine,  who  cleared 
the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  on  the  1 6th  of  May,  had  not  had  the 
elements  to  war  against  him,  he  must  certainly  have  reached 
the  Delaware  three  or  four  weeks  before  Byron,  who  did  not 
leave  Plymouth  till  the  9th  of  June,  upwards  of  three  weeks 
after;  by  which  means  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  whole  army,  must  have  been  taken  or  destroyed. 
Upon  the  common  scale  of  probability,  therefore,  if  D'E- 
staing  was  clea,r  of  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar  upwards  of  three 
weeks  before  Mr.  Byron  left  Plymouth,  it  was  fair  to  cbu- 
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elude,  that  he  would  have  reached  Atnerica  upwards  of  three 
weeks  before  him ;  the  consequence  of  which,  as  he  observed 
before,  must  have  been  the  total  destruction  or  capture  of 
our  n^val  and  land  force  in  that  country,  the  taking  all  our 
victuallers,  &c. 

His  Grace  spoke  on  the  bad  treatment,  the  manifest  cool- 
ness, and  neglect  shewn  to  the  admiral  of  the  western  squa- 
dron, and,  in  particular,  tlie  language  of  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  naval  department,  respecting  that  gentleman's 
conduct.  The  noble  earl  said,  *^  Hewa«  certain  that  when 
Mr.  Keppel  returned  from  his  station  off  Ushant  in  June,  he 
uas  equal  to  the  French  force  then  in  Brest/*  He  wished  to 
know  if  those  were  not  his  words,  for  so  he  had  taken  them 
down ;  and  he  called  upon  the  noble  Earl  to  avow,  explain, 
or  retract  them,  otherwise  he  should  argue  upon  them  as 
acknowledged.  Here  there  was  a  pause  for  a  few  minuter. 
r^ord  Sandwich  not  answering,  he  called  upon  him  a  second 
^nd  a  third  time.     At  length 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  he  would  answer  no  questions  put 
to  him  by  an  individual  Lord,  unless  he  was  to  understand 
that  it  was  the  sense,  and  at  the  desire  of  the  House. 

Duke  of  Richmond  said,  the  explanation  called  for  by  him 
was  merely  personal ;  it  was  a  matter  not  properly  cogniza- 
l)}e  by  the  House  ;  he  only  wished  the  noble  Earl  to  explain 
(?r  state  his  meaning,  in  the  sense  in  which  be  desired  to  be 
understood.  He  would  consequently  meet  the  assertion  as 
avowed,  and  argue  upon  it  accordingly,  since  the  noble  Earl 
]}ad  declined  to  give  any  explanation. 

He  contended,  that  the  assertion  was  not  true,  for  Mrv 
Keppel  was  not  equal  to  the  French  fofCCAvhen  he  returned 
i>Uo  port;  and  if  the  noble  Earl  would  appoint  any  third 
>>Grson,  he  would  give  undeniable  proofs  to  that  third  person, 
ff)  sliew,  that  the  fact  was  not  so.  He  called  upon  the  noble 
Karl  to  assert  it  again  upon  these  conditions;  he  knew  he  could 
not;  he  knew  he  dared  not.  The  noble  Earl  qualified,  of 
allected  to  qualify,  what  he  said,  by  allowing  that  Mp.  Kep- 
prl  acted  very  properly  in  returning.  How  could  that  be? 
1  he  qualification  was  worse,  if  possible,  than  the  assertion* 
[^■'MT.  Keppel  turned  his  back  upon  an  enemv  only  eoual  to 
bim  in  force,  it  was  evidence  incontroverlibfe,  that  tie  had 
iti.-^hohoured  the  flag  committed  to  his  charge;  and  instead 
f>f  acting  prudently  and  properly,  he  would  have  acted  both 
iuiprudently,"  improperly,  'and  disgracefully.  If  the  noble 
V         '        '  •  Lord, 
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Lord  did  not  think  fit  to  retract  his  words,  or  explain,  the 
conclusion  on  either  hand  was  inevitable. 

Another  expression  fell  from  his  Lordship,  which,  if  pos- 
sible, called  more  directly  for  explanation  than  the  former. 
Speaking  of  the  circumstance  of  D'Qrvilliers  being  ten  days 
at  sea  after  the  engagement  earlier  than  Mr.  Keppel,  his 
Lordship  said,  *'  Our  fleet  being  so  much  more  beaten,  as  E 
said  before,  than  that  of  France."  Is  not  this  an  explicit 
declaration,  or  assertion,  that  our  fleet  was  more  beaten  than 
that  of  D'Orvilliers  ?  Is  it  not  ^h  express  avowal  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  what  France  pretends,  and  no  man  in  Eu- 
rope but  his  Lordship  believes:  that  olir  fleet  was  beaten 
because  it  was  more  beaten?  How  will  this  account  sound  in 
France?  How  will  it  be  received  on  the  continent,  when  it 
is  told,  that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain 
rises  and  affirms  in  his  place,  that  the  British  fleet,  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  ships,  but  hating  a  great  superiority 
in  the  rates  of  the  ships,  the  nuriiber  of  guns,  &c.  according 
to  his  Lordship's  repeated  assertions  in  this  House,  was  more 
beaten  under  those  circumstances  than  the  fleet  of  France. 

After  some  pointed  comments  on  the  probable  consequences 
of  such  a  language,  and  such  an  avowal,  he  entered  into  a 
consideration  of  several  other  particulars,  which  came  ovii 
in  tHc  course  of  the  debate;  and  observed,  that  the  situ  a-' 
lion  of  this  country'  was  surely  very  lamentable  indeed,  if  we 
had  only  a  doubtful  superiority  over  a  single  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  that  the  superiority  was  more  than 
balanced  by  the  superior  skill  and  bravery  of  our  enemies. 

Haobserved,  that  Spain  was  looking  on  with  a  view  to 

i'oin  France,  at  the  first  moment  such  a  junction  promised  to 
)e  fatal  to  England;  for  it  was  the  intention,  as  well  as  the 
interest,  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  to  crush  Great  Britain,  or 
at  least  set  bounds  to  its  growri^  naval  power,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  would  soon  become  much  too  formidable, 
should  Great  Britain  and  America  be  ever  again  united  un- 
der the  same  government.  France  had  forborne  to  come' 
forward  to  a  late  period,  lest  an  early  interference  might 
alarm  us,  and  have  induced  this  country  to  hold  out  reasona- 
ble terms  to  America  :  but  when  they  found  us  engaged  in  a 
continental  war  at  ?ooo  miles  distance,  and  our  resources  in 
iheti  and  money  nearly  exhausted,  they  pulled  off  the  masque; 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Spain  was  acting  the 
same  part,  and  that  his  former  predictions  would  come  as  li- 
terally true;  that  we  should  at  length  find  ourselves  engaged 

in 
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in  a  most  hazardous^  expensive,  and  bloody  war,  with  the 
united  force  of  France,  Spain,  and  America. 

His  Grace  then  proceeded  to  stjite  the  naval  force  of 
France  from  authentic  documents  which,  he  said,  he  had  in 
his  possession,  and  which  would  confirm  the  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Earl  who  made  the  motion.  His  Grace  asserted, 
that  there  were  on  a  particular  day  at  Brest,  fourteen  ships 
of  the  line  ready  for  sea,  thirteen  nearly  equipped,  and  ele- 
ven either  buildmg  or  repairing,  and  in  a  considerable  state 
of  forwardness,  in  all  thirty-eieht ;  under  M.  Le  Grasse  at 
least  five;  with  Mons,  La  Mothe  Piquet  five ;  under  ^ons. 
Vaudreuil,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  two;  at  Toulon  seven, 
including  Mons.  Fabre's  squadron;  at  Rochfort  ten,  part 
ready,  and  part  in  great  forwardness;  in  the  East-Indies  two ; 
under  D'Estaign  eleven ;  and  three  on  cruizes ;  ^imounting 
exactly  to  the  number  stated  by  the  noble  Earl.  But,  sup- 
posing that  ten  of  those  should  not  be  ready,  or  even  thir- 
teen, still  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  must 
confess,  that  France  would  at  least  have  seventy  ships  of  the 
line  at  sea  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  which  was  very  near-^ 
ly  as  many  as  Great  Britain.  His  Grace  endeavoured  to 
prove  it  in  this  manner :  at  the  different  ports  of  Plymouth, 
Portsinputh,  Chatham,  and  Woolwich,  nve ;  the  squadron 
under  Byron  seventeen ;  under  Rowley  sev^n ;  in  the  East- 
Indies,  or  on  their  way  thither,  six;  in  the  Meditc;rraneail 
one;  and  eight  either  repairing  or  upon  miscellaneous  services; 
besides  thp  western  scjuadron,  thirty-fouror  Uiirty^five;  the 
whole  would  be  but  eighty;  though  he  could  aot,  by  tb^  list 
on  the  table,  make  out  more  than  seventy »eight:  but,  fol- 
lowing his  Lordship's  computation,  if  the  seven  guardfhips 
were  to  be  deducted,  as  well  as  four  which  w^re  not  in  a  state 
of  repair  or  preparation  at  all,  (his  would  leave  the  numbers 
sixty-nine  to  seventy,  to  which  if  added  the  ten  ships  of  the 
line  put  into  commission,  the  true  state  of  the  British  and 
French  fleets,  duripg  the  summer  operations,  would  be. 
Great  Britain  seventy-»nine,  France  seventy;  :which  was  a 
superiority  by  no  n^eans  sufficient  to  trust  the  fa.te  of  this 
country  to,  in  the  ppssil)le  event  of  ^  Spanish  ^-Weli  iw  a 
French  war.  ,      '    .. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  replied  generally,  that  hp  did  not  believe 
the  account  given  of  the  naval  state  of  France  to  be  eorrcct; 
and  contended,  that  the  guardrship^  ought  not  to  be  deducted, 
a«,  if  occasion  called,  they  might  be  employed, 
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To  the  charges  made  a^nst  him  by  the  noble  Duke^  of 
two  expressions  which  he  liad  imputed  to  him,  one  respecting 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel  having  been  equal  to  the  fleet 
of  France ;  the  other,  that  the  British  fleet  was  more  beaten 
than  the  French,  he  thought  it  very  unfair  to  catch  at  his 
words,  and  cruel  to  misinterpret  ihcm.  He  never  meant  to 
say  positively  that  Mr.  Keppel  was  equal  to  D'Or\illiers ;  he 
only  said,  for  any  thine  which  had  yet  appeared  to  the  con* 
trary,  he  was ;  bo  he  affirmed  still  5  but  he  had  reason  to  be-^ 
lieve  that  the  French  fleet  might  be  more  numerous,  perhaps 
it  might  amount  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four;  but  what  he 
meant  was,  that,  considering  our  superiority  in  three  decker's^ 
the  difference  of  number  against  us  might  have  been  counter- 
4>a}anced.  In  that  sense  he  wished  to  be  understood;  he  never 
had  the  least  thoughts  of  passing  any  direct  or  indirect  cen- 
sure  on  Mr.  Keppel' s  conduct ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
he  acted  very  properly,  and  would,  whenever  called  upon, 
within  or  without  that  House,  be  ready  to  ^clare  it* 

The  charge  of  his  saying,  that  the  BriUj^h  fleet  was  more 
beaten  than  that  of  France,  was  equally  ill  founded;  such 
an  idea  never  entered  into  his  head;  it  was  preposterous  and 
absurd  to  suppose  it.     He  had  seen  the  fleet  on  its  returri  to 
Plymouth;  it  had  suffered  greatly  indeed;  he  meant  no  more 
than  that,  and  was  astdnished  when  he  heard  the  noble  Duke 
wrest  his  words  to  a  sense  he  never  meant  to  convey. 
""^  Duke  of  Richmond'iajd.htwas  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
lion  now  given;  but  beeped  leave  to  observe,  that  it  was  ra- 
ther unlucky  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  rose  immediately, 
when  called  upon,  a»  it  might  have  prevented  very  improper 
ideas  getting  out  into  the  world^-  both  respcting-Mr.  Kep- 
pel's  conduct,  and  the  Jronour  of  the  British  flag;  but  re<- 
epecting  hi«  own  condtict,  he  had  a.  word  or  two  to  say.    The 
•explanation  given  came  accompanied  with  an. assertion  he 
would  never  let  pass  uncontradicted  2  that  was,  a  direct  and 
positive  denial  of  the  words;  because,  if  he  did,  their  Lord- 
ships would  go  away  with  an  idea,  that  he  had  imputed  exr 
pressions  to  the  noble  Earf  wiiieh  had  never  fallen- from  him. 
His  Grace  then  read  the  notes  he  took  at  the  instant  the 
aoble  Lord  was  speaking.    His  fif-st  expression — "  I  am  per*- 
fectly  satisfied,  that  Mr.  Keppel  was  equal  to  the  French 
'fleet,    when  he  returned. ''—The  other — "  It  was  to. him 
[KaA  of  Sandwich]  a  full  demonstration,  that  the  reason  why 
the  French  got  ten  days  earlier  to  sea,  after  the  action  of  the 
a^th  of  JuJy,  was,  because,  as  he  said  before,  they  had  been 
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more  beaten/^i— Befare  he  sat  dgwn,  his.Gjrace  said,  that  the 
words  of  ministers  were  not  to  be  trusted  to,  even  in  matters 
of  indifference,  and  of  little  or  no  consequence,  much  less  in 
those  of  real  importance  5  and  then  entered  into  a  narrative 
of  the  conduct  of  the  minister  in  the  other  House  [Lord 
North]  and  the  noble  Viscount  in  his  eye  [Lord  Weymouth] 
who,  after  being  regularly  informed  of  each  progressive  step 
of  the  treaty  entered  into  by  France  and  A^nerica,  and  of  its 
actually  being  signed,  denied,  when  asked  by  an  honourable 
relation  of  his  [Mr.  Fox]  and  a  noble  Duke  max  him  [Duke 
of  Grafton]  that  they  had  either  heard  or  believed  a  syllable 
of  the  matter. 

Lord  Stormont  condemned  loudly  the  frequent  indiscre- 
tions which  noble  Lords  were  guilty  of  in  mentioning  mat- 
ters of  state  in  that  House.  While  he  was  in  a  public  cha- 
racter at  Paris,  he  had  almost  daily  reason  to  experience  it. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars;  but  he  believed 
that  news-paper  accounts,  and  other  publications,  in  pamph- 
lets, &c.  of  their  Lordships*  debates,  containing  angry  and  in- 
discreet expressions,  either  respecting  the  French  court  op  the 
French  king,  had  worse- effects  than  any  thing  else  whatever 
in  bringing  matters  to  their  present  state  [supposed  to  allude 
to  an  expression  of  the  late  Lord  Suffolk,  and  the  noble  tiord 
at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  1777].  He  was  very  sorry  to  hear  Spain.brought 
into  the  present  debate  ;  the  conduct  of  crowned  heads,  and 
the  spirit  and  ability  of  great  nations,  were  subjects  of  a  very 
delicate  nature,  and  ought  to  be  mentioned  with  great  caUi- 
tion.  It  was  the  noble  Lord  that  made  the  motion  who  first 
mentioned  Spain ;  but  he  bad  to  lament,  that  the  noble  Earl 
[Sandwich]  who  replied,  and  whose  great  nihilities  he  was 
ready  to  confess,  had  taken  any  particular  notice  of  it.  The 
woras  of  persons. in  high  office,  and  in  the  secret  of  the  pub- 
lic councils  of  the  nation,  were  watched,  and  frequently  made 
■very  unfavourable  and  improper  impressions.  He  said,  one 
general  answer  would  serve  on  such  occasions;  that  is,^  a  pix>r 
per  trust  in  the  assurances  given  by  friendly  powers,  ami,  at 
the  same  time,  a  full  resolution,  independent  of  any  exteitlal 
circumstances,  to  preserve  the  honour,  and  steadily  pursifetbe 
interests,  of  the  nation. 

In  answer  to  a  passage  which  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Duke  who  spoke  before  him,  relative  to  his  conduct  while 
ainf  itssador  at  the  court  of  France,  he  repeated  his  former 
narrative,  relative  to  the  information  of  the  treaty  negociar 

ting 
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tin^  between  France  and  America^  till  its  final  completion ; 
ana  said,  France  never  determined  to  interfere,  till  they  rcr 
ceived  an  account  of  the  unfortupate  affair  of  Saratoga. 

Lord  LytteUon  said,  he  enjoyed  a  place  under  covemment, 
which  ministers  were  welcome  to,  it  they  thought  it  a  crime 
in  a  man  to  declare  his  mind,  when  the  dearest  and  most  vital 
interests  of  his  country  were  at  stake.  Nothing  should  pre- 
vent him  from  speaking  his  mind  5  and,  even  upon  the  most 
sordid  motives,  he  appealed  to  every  Lord  present,  when>  the 
fall  of  stocks,  decreased  value  of  Janded  property,  and  accu- 
mulated new  burdens,  were  taken  into  the  account,  whether  it 
was  worth  the  while  of  any  Lord,  or  any  man  of  property,  to 
partake  of  the  favours  of  government,  when  it  was  considered^ 
that  what  he  received  as  a  placeman  was  more  than  what  he 
lost  as:  a  land-owner  or  a  man  of  property. 

The  noble  Viscount  had  talked  of  the  necessity  of  being 
delicate  and  reserved  in  what  was  said  in  that  House  respect- 
ing Spain  ;  he  saw  no  reason  for  any  such  delicacy ;  the  sub- 
ject was  important,  and  it  ought  to  be  met  fairly.     Spain 
either  would  or  would  not  join  France ;  to  temporise  was  to 
lull  this  country  into  a  state  of  doubt,  and  might  increase  the 
danger  that  would  attend  the  interference  of  the  court  of  Ma-  ' 
drid,  whenever  she  should  interfere ;  he  hoped  therefore  the 
ministry  would  insist  on  explicit  answers  from  that  court. 
The  noble  Viscount  had  talked  of  private  friendship,  and 
compared  it  with  the  faith  of  nations,  and  the  friendly  assu- 
rances of  one  sovereign  state  to  another ;  surely  the  noble 
Viscount  was  not  serious  in  that  part  of  his  argument,  and 
did  not  imagine  that  any  one  Lord  would  be  weak  enough  to 
adopt  the  position  ! — The  case  was  widely  different :  private 
friendship  arose  from  a  similarity  of  mind,  a  similarity  of 
principles,  a  similarity  of  views,  and  often  of  blood,  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  of  relationship  ;   but,  even  in  the  latter  case, 
their  Lordships  had  instances  of  the  little  hold  of  that  tie. 
Coiild  it  be  said  that  Spain  and  England  had  the  same  prin- 
ciples, the  same  views,  the  same  consanguinity,  or  the  same 
relationship  ?  Did  not  the  Family  Compact  stare  us  in  ihfe 
face ;  and  was  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  separate  branches 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  each 
other  when  either  of  them  was  attacked  ? — Let  the  noble 
Viscount  also  recollect,  that  it  was  but  the  other  day,  that 
the  same  argument  which  he  had  dwelt  upon,  respecting 
Spain,  held  equally  good  respecting  France,  and  that  too  ^t  a 
very  recent  period.     Was  it  not  the  language  of  ministers, 

that 
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that  France  was  the  friend  of  England ;  nay,  was  it  not  the 
language  of  the  throne  itself  ?  Were  not  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liamcnt  told,  in  the  most  direct  and  strong  terms,  that  France 
Jiad  made  such  assurances  of  her  friendship,  as  put  the  ques- 
tion of  her  sincerity  beyond  all  do'ubt,  and  rendered  every 
idea  of  her  assisting  America  ridiciflous  ?  And  yet,  what  had 
France  done  ? — In  the  midst  of  her  friendly  assurances,  she 
had  formally  received  ambassadofrs  from  Congress,  and,  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  she  had  been  daily  employed  in 
furnishing  America,  as  the  nobb  Viscount  had  himseli  stat- 
ed it,  with  military  stores^  and  the  meain^jof  carrying  on  that 
war,  which  had  cost  this  country  so  vast  an  cxpence  of  men 
and  money.  At  length,  to  piu-suetbe  noble  Viscount's  ar- 
rangement of  facts  still  further,  she  had  thought  proper  to 
throw  off  the  mask>  and  our  fiiend,  the;  JVench  minister, 
came  with  his  famous  rescript^  notifying  to  th^  British  go- 
vernment, that  the  king  his  master,  out  of  his  abundant  love 
and  friendship  to  Great-Britain,  had  thought  proper  to  en- 
ter into  a  treaty  with  America,  a  treaty  o&nsive  and  defen- 
sive, and  such  k  treaty  as  was  to  enable  America  sull  far- 
ther to  resist  and  to  assert  her  independency.  Let  noble 
Lords  hold  these  well-known  circumstances  in  their  view,  and 
then  let  them  judge  of  the  weight  of  tKc  noble  Viscount's  ar- 
gument, that  private  friendship  and  public  amity  were  syno- 
nimous  terms,  and  meant  exactly  the  same  thing :  for  his 
own  part,  nobody  had  a  greater  regard  for  the  punqtilios'of 
Spain  than  he  haa  ;  but  he  wished  to  know,  from  the  autho- 
rity of  ministers,  what  were  the  engagements,  and  what  the 
Erofessions  of  that  power,  at  this  critical  juncture?  All  that 
e  could  now  speak  to  was,  her  conduct.  At  this  time  she 
was  armed  in  a  most  formidable  manner  :  twenty-five  «hips 
of  the  line,  completely  manned  and  rigged,  and  ready  for  the 
sea,  with  three  admirals'  flags  flying,  were  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz.  She  had  stopped  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean : 
had  said  to  England,  ^^  Thus  far  shall  you  go,  and  no  fer- 
ther  !"  prescribing  the  bounds  of  her  navigation,  and  adding, 
'^  You  were  once  the  empress  of  the  ocean,  but  now  not  a 
ship  must  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  without  my  permis- 
sion. France  may  deprive  you  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Minorca  may  be  taken ;  but  I  have  certain  engage- 
ments that  must  be  fulfilled,  and  you  must  accommodate 
yourselves  accordingly.- '  — 

His  Lordship  pursued  this  argument  for  some  time,  stating 
the  probable  consequence  of  our  humouring  the  court  of  Ma^ 
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dridy  and  in  express  words  asserted,  tbat  if  Gibraltar  was  ex- 
torted from  us  by  Spain,  as  the  price  of  her  neutrality,  we 
should  find,  that  Spam  would  be  our  friend  in  May,  and,  with 
Gibraltar  at  her  back,  our  foe  in  August. 

His  Lordship  directed  his  attention  to  the  particular  charge 
alledged  against  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
respecting  the  sending  out  Admiral  Keppel  with  only  twenty 
ships,  when  it  was  stated  that  there  were  a  greater  number  in 
Brest  water.  He  repeated  \his  astonishment  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  refued  to,  answer  the  question  put  to  him  by  the 
noble  Duke  [the  Duke  of  Richmond]  ana  said  he  had  waited 
with  some  anxiety,  in  hopes  that  an  explicit  reply  would  be 
made  either  by  the  noble  Earl  high  in  office,  or  some  other 
minister.  Dm  the  noble  Earl  recollect,  that  he  had  himself 
declared  Mr.  KeppePs  orders  were  to  return,  if  he  discovered 
the  French  fleet  to  be  apparently  superior  ?  Did  he  see  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  whole  matter  was  involved,  for  want 
of  a  satisfactory  answer  ?  Surely  the  noble  Lord  did  not  mean 
to  confess  that  he  sent  out  Admiral  Keppel  with  orders  to  nm 
away  from  the  French  fleet  ?^-and  yet  that  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  matter,  as  it  then  stood.  Either  Admiral 
Keppel  was  to  blame  for  returning,  or  those  that  sent  him  out, 
under  such  circumstances,  were  to  blame  for  having  sent  him 
out  with  a  fleet  inferior  to  that  of  France.  No  position 
could  be  more  obvious  or  unembarrassed.  Blame  must  lie 
somewhere ;  to  whom  was  it  to  be  imputed,  or  how  were 
their  Lordships  to  know  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  vote 
that  day,  unless  some  explanation  was  given  ?  He  stated  what 
he  had  himself  heard  in  another  assembly,  relative  to  this 
business,  and  repeated  Admiral  Keppel's  words  upon  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  described  \he  great  struggle  in  his  mind,  on 
finding  himself  obliged  to  turn  his  back  on  the  French  ;  that 
back,  added  his  Lordship,  emphatically,  which  had  never  be- 
fore been  turned  on  the  enemies  of  his  country  ! — The  Ad- 
miral had  then  avowed  that  '^  he  gave  up  his  fieelings,  and 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  to  the  painful  sense  of  the  duty  he 
owed  his  country.''  The  expression  was  a  strong  indication 
of  the  conflict  in  the  Admiral's  min'd,  and  while  it  did  him 
honour,  made  every  man  who  heard  him  feci  for  the  dilemma 
in. which  Mr.  Keppel  was  at  that  time  involved,  made  the 
pulses  of  their  hearts  beat  quick  with  the  glow  oi  applause 
that  they  felt  for  his  conduct,  and  made  them  execrate  those 
who  had  put  a  commander  of  distinguijjicd  reputation  and  abi- 
}ity  to  the  difficulty  of  either  risquing  the  safety  of  his  cpuntrj', . 
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or  of  doing  injury  to  hisown  feelings,  both  as  a  man,  an  offi- 
cer, and  a  citizen.     He  paid  Admind  Keppel  the  highest 
compliments,  and  said  that  those  ministers  were  supremely 
criminal,  who  drove  such  an  officer  from  the  service  of  his 
country.     That,  in  days  of  imminent  public  danger,  instead 
of  slighting  such  men,  out  of  ridiculous  punctilios  of  office. 
It  was  the  duty  of  ministers  rather  to  accommodate  their  ca- 
price, as  long  as  those  caprices  did  not  operate  to  the  preju- 
dice  of  the  state,  and,  by  every  possible  attention,   to  en* 
courage  them  to  continue  in  those  high  military  stations, 
for  which  their  talents,  their  valour,  meir  experience,  and 
their  exalted  professional  character,  pointed  them  out  as  the 
best  qualified.     He  said,  no  officer  m  the  navy  stood  higher 
in  the  opinion  of  seamen  than  Admiral  Keppel  f  that  the  very 
circumstance  of  having  broke  his  orders,  and  returned  home, 
when  he  discovered  the  superiority  of  the  French  fleet,  gain- 
ed him  the  greatest  honour  from  his  own  profession  ;   that 
Admiral  Keppel  had  not  gone  out  merely  to  fight  for  a  few 
ships,  but  to  defend  our  docks,  and  our  arsenals )  to  defend 
Portsmouth,  to  defend  Plymouth,  to  defend  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, to  defend  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  to  pre- 
serve their  Lordships*  seats  in  that  very  House ;  in  short,  to 
preserve  the  whole  British  empire  j  for  no  less  was  the  object 
that  Admiral  Keppel  was  sent  to  defend,  and  no  less  would 
have  been  the  loss,  if  he  had  been  defeated.     Either  the  mi- 
nister who  gave  the  orders,  or  the  Admiral  who  violated  th^n, 
was  in  the  wrong.     One  of  the  two  was  certainly  to  blame, 
but  w^hich  of  the  two  was  the  question.     The  admiral,  in 
bis  subsequent  conduct,   had  not  only  been  acquitted  by  his 
proper  judges,  but  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people  of  £ng- 
and.     The  conduct  of  the  noble  Earl  in  office  had  not,  to 
that  day,  been  enquired  into,  nor  justified  ;  and  it  appeared 
to  be  the  sense  of  administration  to  slobber  it  over,  it  they 
were  able  :  for  not  long  before  Admiral  Keppel  was  sent 
out  with  those  twenty  ships,  to  meet  a  force  so  unequal  and 
so  superior,  that  the  first  Lord   of  the  admiralty  acknow- 
ledged he  was  justified  in  avoiding  it ;  not  long  before  that/ 
the  noble  Earl  had  asserted,  from  official  accounts  which  he 
produced  at  that  table,  that  we  had  a  superior  force  to  the 
united  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  every  minister  ought  to 
have  such  a  force  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  department ;  an 
assertion  of  the  greatest  weight,  of  the  most  material  import- 
ance ;  for  who  could  doubt  what  the  first  Lord  of  the  ad- 
l»iralty,  who  must,  from  bis  office,  have  the  best  intelligence 
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concerning  the  state  of  the  navy,  declared  to  be  true  ?  Who 
could  controvert  an  opinion  wnich  was  grounded  upon  offi- 
cial intelligence  ?  What  was  the  effect  of  this  declaration's 
oomia^  from  such  an  authority  ? — It  was  admitted  to  be 
true;  It  stopped  the  enquiry;  it  suspended  the  vigour  of  all 
our  operations.  Much  might  have  been  done  by  Parliament, 
if  Parliament  was  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  the  country ; 
but  the  assertion  being  false,  how  did  it  operate  ?  It  hood-» 
winked  that  House  ;  it  blinded  their  Lordships  where  they 
ought  to  have  seen  clearest ;  or,  giving  their  Lordships  false 
hopes  and  false  expectations,  deluded  them  on  the  extreme 
verge,  tb  this  very  brink,  of  destruction.  With  regard  to 
himself,  the  noble  Lord's  declaration  respecting  the  state  of 
the  fleet  altered  his  opinion  immediately ;  it  cfissipated  his 
dread  of  our  commencmg  a  war  with  France  with  an  une- 
(jual  fleet;  it  gave  him  hopes  of  a  successful  contest,  and  it 
induced  him  to  rise  and  reply  to  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  in 
defence  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  whose  conduct 
that  able  stateman,  the  deceased  Earl,  had  severely  attacked, 
on  the  allegation  that  he  had  not  above  twenty  ships  of  the 
line  then  fit  for  actual  service.  Their  Lordships  doubtless 
recollected  the  argument  he  had  used  on  the  occasion,  an  ar- 
gument which  he  certainly  should  not  have  had  an  idea  of 
dwelling  upon,  but  for  the  assertions  of  the  noble  Lord,  who 
had  that  day  been  properly  termed  the  marine  minister  of  this 
country.  Mutilated  accounts  from  office,  his  Lordship  de- 
clared, were  aUvays  dangerous  :  in  the  case  alluded  to,  the  de- 
ception was  a  two-edged  sword ;  it  cut  both  ways,  it  wound* 
ed  friends  and  foes,  but  the  point  of  it  was  turned  against  the 
breasts  of  the  people. 

His  Lordship  then  adverted  to  the  situation  of  affairs,  and 
substantially  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  The  kingdom  is 
destitute  of  resources  and  destitute  of  allies.  Our  trade  de- 
creasing, our  manufactories  perishing.  The  first  Lord  of  the 
treasury  has  confessed  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  he 
could  only  raise  seven  millions  when  he  wanted  eight ;  and 
that  he  was  forced  to  bribe  the  monied  men  by  ruinous  bar- 
gains to  advance  the  seven  millions.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
double  war  with  France  and  America.  As  to  the  American 
war,  however  justifiable  in  its  principles,  which  I  think  were 
constitutional  principles,  it  has  nevertheless  in  its  conduct 
beeti,  from  the  time  that  General  Gage  was  pent  up  in  Bos- 
ton, down  to  the  more  fatal  period  or  the  surrender  of  Sara- 
toga,   when   that  brave  officer.    General  Burgoy^e,    was 
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forced  to  dttbrnit  to  the  tnortiiication  of  surrendering  his  army 
hito  the  hands  of  the  Americans^  one  black  era,  pregnant 
with  the  most  dire  mischiefs^  the  most  cruel  fortune,  the  bit- 
terest calamities  and  the  most  inexpiable  evils,  that  this  coun- 
try ever  endured,  and  so  it  will  be  marked  by  the  latest  poste- 
rity. ^ 

It  is  now  said  there  is  good  news-**What  is  it  ?— Colonel 
Campbell  is  arrived  from  Georgia  with  the  news  of  a  victo- 
ry,  and,  in  the  same  breath  requires  a  reinforcement.  Good 
Good  !  let  noble  Lords  consider  the  state  of  the  American 
business  as  it  really  stands ;  Georgia  is  ours,  Boston  w^j  ours, 
Philadelphia  was  ours,  but  after  five  years  contest  we  are  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  half  a  province ;  then  what  is  the 
object  of  the  Arhericati  war?  America,  if  it  were  ours  on 
the  terms  of  the  comnjissioners,  would  rather  -  be  a  burthen 
than  an  acquisition ;  but  redouble  every  efforts,  strain-every 
remaining  nerve  that  this  kingdom  has  left ;  compleat  the 
ruin,  send  fleet  after  fleet,  and  army  after  arniy,  America>  he 
contended,  never  would  be  ours  by  conquest.  To-  what  pur- 
pose are  we  exhausting  ourselves  ?  To  what  end  are  we  spend* 
ing  our  strength  ?  what  is  the  object  that  we  are  in  pursuit 
of?  It  is  not  taxation;  there  is  no  man  but  Mr.  Vyner  now 
in  the  three  kingdoms  that  has  any  idea  of  taxing  Abje- 
rica  :  it  is  not  supremacy  ;  it  is  not  legislation  ;  for  that  has 
been  all  given  up  by  the  commissioners  ;  they  have  changed 
places  with  the  opposition^  Lord  Chatham's  bill  was  a  Tory 
system  of  government,  in  comparison  of  what  the  commis- 
sioners oflered.  They  have  gone  much  in  concession  beyond 
the  noble  Lord  near  me  [Lord  Shelburne]  :  they  have 
even  out-shot  the  noble  Duke  [Duke  of  Richmond]  at  his 
own  bow ;  they  have  given  up  every  thing,  and  have  pro- 
posed to  pay  the  debts  of  America,  debts  contracted,  by  her 
military  opposition  to  Great-Britain! — ^Then  what  is  the  .ob- 
ject ?  It  was  a  question  lately  put  to  me  by  an  honest  gentle- 
man farmer  down  in  the  country,  who  said,  ^^  This  American 
war  has  ruined  us  all,  and  if  we  conquer  America  what  are  we 
to  get  by  the  conquest  >"  His  Lordship  added,  that  it  was  a 
question  which  must  be  answered  ;  at  present  a  general,  le- 
thargy prevailed,  the  people  catne  down  to  the  bar  of'  their 
Lordships'  House  craping  for  intelligence,  listening  with  a 
greedy  car  to  llieir  debates,  each  day  heaving,  with  unmoved 
muscles,  a  recapitulation  of  their  own  wretchedness  and  the 
acciimuhited  miseries  of  their  country,  and  afterwards  went 
SLway  with  perfect  composure,  like  nicn  who  left  the  theatre 
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after  seeing  a  tragedy,  in  the  several  incidents  of  which  they 
had  not  the  smallest  concern,  and  by  the  distress  of  the  whole 
of  which  they  were  not  all  affected.  If  the  people  of  Eng- 
land did  not  soon  awake  and  rouse  themselves,  they  would  be 
put  to  death  in  their  sleep.  Their  Lordships,  nevertheless, 
must  ffive  him  leave  to  say,  that  whenever  the  grey- coated 
freeholder  whom  he  had  mentioned,  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  taxes,  said,  "  I  will  pay  ^o  more  taxes,''  the  king- 
dom would  be  in  a  convulsion  frbm  Cornwall  to  Scotland. 

.After  descanting  much  at  large  upon  the  unfortunate  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  his  Lordship  said,  that  in  a  crisis  so  alarming 
as  the  present,  it  was  wise  to  call  for  assistance  wherever  it 
could  be  found ;  that  party  and  faction  should  be  forgot  5 
thit  men  of  abilities,  let  their  political  sentiments  be  what 
they  might,  ought  to  be  consulted.  The  noble  Earl  who  made 
the  motion  [Bristol]  however  ministers  might  think  him  their 
enemy  in  that  House,  was  a  well-wisher  to  government,  and 
a  firm  friend  to  his  country.  His  abilities  and  knowledge  in 
his  profession  were  undoubted  ;  his  council,  therefore,  rela- 
tive to  the  marine  department,  on  which  at  this  moment  our 
all  depended,  might  be  highly  valuable.  The  noble  Earl  near 
him  [Shelburne]  had  talents  which  did  him  great  honour,  and 
might  btr  employed  with  infinite  advantage  to  the  state.  The 
noble  Duke  in  his  eye  [Duke  of  Grafton]  had  before  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  office,  much  to  fhe  credit  ot  himself  and 
of  his  Majesty  ;  others  there  were,  who  ought  to  be  advised 
with. 

His  Lordship  declared,  that  in  all  he  had  said,  he  spoke'liot 
from  motives  of  personal  pique  and  rancour;  to  the  noble 
tord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  he  had  none,  and  he  thanked 
God  he  had  none  to  any  Lord  in  the  House.  He  was  far 
from  condemning  the  noble  Lord  as  yet  upon  any  ground  of 
'accusation,  perhaps  he  might  be  innocent  of  every  one  that 
had  been  alledged  ;  he  knew  him  to  have  great  zeal  for  the 
Honour  of  his  King  and  the  interest  of  his  qountry  ;  and  that 
on  many  occasions  he  had  shewn  theutniost  alacrity  as  a  mi- 
nister, and  the  utmost  attention  to  his  official  duty.  He  knew 
he  was  attached  to  it:  but  in  cases  like  the  present,  it  be- 
hoved every  man  to  speak  his  sentiments;  the  interests  of 
every  individual  were  at  stake,  because  the  interests  of  every 
individual  were  necessarily  involved  in  the  genera]  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  He  was  as  yet,  however,  at  a  loss  how  he 
might- to  vote;  heavy  charges  were  made  on  one  hand,  and 
positively  denied  on  the  other.    There  was  no  proof  either  of 
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the  allegations  or  the  answers  before  their  Lordships.  He 
wished  that  the  House  would  adjourn  to  their  committee- 
room^  and  sit  from  day  to  day,  till  they  had  examined  into 
the  validity  of  each  charge.  The  noble  Earl  whpjpaade  the 
motion  said  he  had  papers  in  his  hand  to  proyfi^^  asser« 
tions ;  if  those  papers  were  laid  upon  the  table,  thiey  might 
assist  their  Lordships  in  their  investigation  of  the  truth  of  the 
several  facts  which- had  been  jj^ated;  but  their  Lordships,  even 
then,  could  not  go  into  the^.fevestigation  at  the  late  hour  of 
the  night.  •'; 

He  took  occasion  to  state  his  principles  respecting  the  right 
of  taxation  of  America,  which  he  said  he  had  been  taught 
by  that  honest  and  able  minister  Mr.  Grenville,  and  under 
his  father,  to  consider  as  inherent  in  this  country,  however 
expedient  it  might  be  for  her  to  wave  the  exercise  of  that  right 
occasionally,  or  forego  it  altogether.  He  declared  his  defence 
of  ministry  for  pursuing  the  American  war  had  been  entirely 
founded  upon  principle,  but  that  the  case  was  materially 
altered  when  ministry  thought  proper  to  abandon  every  one  of 
their  avowed  objects.  His  Lordship  concluded  his  speech  with 
saying,  that  upon  the  whole  he  wished  aspirit  of  enquirer  might 
go  forth,  and  that  the  enquiry  might  be  tiill,  free  and  impar- 
tial. That  there  miust  be  some  known  and  declared  object  to 
justify  the  continuation  of  the  American  war,  which  had  proved 
so  ruinous  and  disastrous ;  that  in  regard  to  France,  no  honour- 
able peace  could  be  made  with  the  common  enemy  unless  her 
marine  was  extinguished,  and  by  that  extinction  avast  increase 
of  trade  was  obtained  to  this  countr)',  in  order  to  indemnify 
her  for  the  enormous  expences  of  the  war ;  above  all,  he  ad- 
vised ministry  not  to  dream  of  peace  upon  dishonourable 
terms.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  said 
that  France  was  fortified,  and  this  country  was  open  j  it 
were  better  that  we  were  to  fortify  our  coasts,  and  that  every 
man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  should  turn  out,  and  be  obliged 
to  serve  his  country,  than  that  we  should  patch  up  a  hollow 
truce  with  France,  for  fear  of  the  intervention  of  Spain. 

iL2ix\  of  Abingdon.  Tlie  ia.-t  noble  Lord  having  said  that  he 
took  his  ideas  from  Mr.  Grenville,  and  that  from  that  time  to 
this,  he  had  thought,  and  should  continue  to  think,  that  this 
country  had  a  constitutional  riglU  of  taxation  over  America, 
though  ministers,  who  had  helped  to  confirm  him  in  this  opi- 
nion, had  now  give  n  up  that  right,  his  Lordship  rose  to  speak 
to  that  point,  *and  said,  that  the  very  reverse  of  that  doctrine 
was  the  truth;  that  this  country  had  no  constitutional  right 
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of  taxation  over  America  ;  that  such  a  right  was  subversive 
of  the  constitution,  for  America  was  not  represented  in  ParUa- 
nient;  that  these  were  his  priuclples,  and  should  contyiue  to 
be  so,  though  his  life  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  them.  He 
said,  that  be  adopted  no  system  but  that  of  the  constitution; 
that  he  belonged  to  no  parly,  but  such  as  supported  the  consti- 
tution; that  ftiction  was  his  abhorrence,  from  the  example  of 
ruin  which  the  faction  of  government  had  brought  down  on 
this  country;  that  truth  was  his  object,  and  plain  common 
sense  the  handmaid  that  led  him  to  the  embraces  of  it ;  that  on 
this  ground  he  had  set  up  the  constitution  of  England  as  his 
idol,  for  in  this  there  was  truth  ;  that  under  this  constitution  - 
he  was  born,  and  being  90  born  he  was  bound  to  protect  it; 
that  it  was  the  common  centre,  around  which  the  whole  globe 
of  state  must  turn,  and  every  deviation  therefrom,  like  the  fiery 
comets  moving  through  their  eccentric  orbs,  carried  ruin  and 
devastation  along  with  it ;  that  such  a  comet  had  appeared  in 
this  reign,  for  by  overleaping  the  bounds  of  the  constitution, 
torrents  of  blood  had  been  spilled,  and  wretchedness  and  mi- 
sery upon  the  human  race  had  ensued.  He  said,  Good  God ! 
that  any  man  or  set  of  men  should  be  suffered  to  run  a  course 
so  destructive  of  humanity;  that  a  dead  and  corrupt  majo- 
rity in  Parliament  bad  prest,imcd  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  take  away  the  rights  of  the  people  of  England,  which  no 
man  or  set  of  men  can  do;  and  that  they  had  done  this,  let 
the  acts  of  parljanicnt  tlicy  had  passed  be  the  proofs  in  evi- 
dence against  them ;  that  m  doing  this  they  had  acted,  for 
corruption's  sake,  against  their  feelings,  their  reason,  their 
judgment,  and,  above  all,* against  their  consciences;  a  silent 
monitor,  which  will  not  fail  to  admonish  them  in  this  world 
of  the  punishment  which  they  will  receive  in  the  next. 

,  That  .the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  politics  was  reformation, 
that  look  at  home  (the  motto  of  the  Congress  paper  money) 
was  his  maxim;  and  that  if  we  had  done  this  in  the  begin- 
ning of  all,  this  villainy  in  America  would  never  have  taken 
place;  that  the  fountain-head  was  foul,  and  must  be  purged  ; 
and.  until  this  b^  done^  all  that  flows  from  it  will  be  impure 
and  corrupt ;  that  even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to  begin  re- 
fornmion,  if  men  -were  really  in  earnest;  that  it  would  (}o 
more  good  than  all  our  fleets  and  armies  put  together,  and 
without  it  there  ,wouJd  no  peace  on  earth ;  that  the  present 
war  was  a  war  agswnst  human  nature,  a  butchery,  in  which 
we  w,ere  the  butchers,  the  aggressors,  and  the  sinners  ab  ori^ 
gine  against  the  constitution. 

Vol.  Xill.  '        U  E^d 
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Earl  Gower  confessed,  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
Admiral  Keppel  was  inferior  to  D'Orvilliers,  when  he  sailed 
the  firsf  time  from  Portsmouth;  yet  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  measure  of  sending  him  out  was  perfectly  justifiable,  in 
order  to  protect  and  favour,  by  his  presence  m  the  Bay,  the 
safety  and  return  of  the  trade  fleets,  then  upon  their  way 
home,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  believed,  anil 
had.good  reason  to  do  so,  that  the  Brest  fleet,  when  Mr.  Kep- 
pel sailed  with  twenty  ships,  might  have  consisted  of  twenty- 
six  at  the  most;  and  when  general  censures  were  thrown 
upon  administration  for  their  supposed  conduct  towards  Mr. 
Keppel,  he  begged  to  be  fxcluded.  He  protested  he  had  no 
hand  in  it,  whether  right  or  wrong,  because  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  affair,  till  the  trial  was  ordered.  He  knew  the  admi- 
ral long  before  he  ever  went  to  sea,  when  they  were  children 
together ;  and  he  never  entertained  a  second  opinion  of  him^ 
either  as  a  seaman  or  a  man.  He  was  a  most  able  officer ;  he 
was  an  honest  man.  He  denied  that  either  Mr.  Keppel  or 
Lord  Howe  had  been  driven  from  the  service.  They  had 
motives  for  declining  to  serve,  and  perhaps  very  good  ones. 

*  He  was  very  sorry  that  any  cause,  real  or  imaginarj',  should 
deprive  the  country  of  their  services;  and  he  was  equally  so, 
as  he  feared  the  nation  would  shortly  suffer  another  signal  loss, 
by  a  resignation  which  he  understood  was  on  the  eve  of  tak- 
iiig  place  [Sir  Robert  Harland.] 

Lord  Shelburne  rose  next,  and  went  through  a  great  variety 
of  matter,  the  following  passages  of  his  speech  were,  how-^ 
ever,  the  most  striking. 

His  Lordship  pointed  out  the  almost  total  want  of  disci- 
pline aboard  the  fleet,  and  the  absurd  and  monstrous  measures 
adopted  by  ministers,  respecting  its  distribution  of  our  ma- 
rine as  well  as  our  military  force,  both  in  America  and  the 
West- Indies,  All  North  America  was  left  defenceless,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  single  ship  to  defend  it.  In  the  West-Indies, 
there  were  seventeen  left  idle  and  unemployed,  and  the  admi- 
ral tied  there,  waiting  for  instructions  from  Europe  what  to 
do  next.  The  general  at  St.  Lucia  in  the  same  situation,  and 
stationed  there  only  to  superintend  an  hospital,  filled  with  five 
thousand  of  the  best  troops  m  Europe.  General  Prevost  in 
nearly  a  similar  situation  in  Georgia;  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
returning  home  for  want  of  a  remforcement,  the  troops  in- 
tended for  that  service,,  which  should  have  been  sent  off  early 
in  March,  detained  by  contrary  winds.  God  knows  when 
they  may  get  there;  aT\d  when  they  do,  the  campaign  will  be 

no  far  spent,  as  to  render  ihem  euiud^  u^d't^'s,  (bv  this  year. 
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He  spoke  very  fully  to  the  total  want  of  discipline  aboard  the 
fleet;  talked  of  a  mutiny  aboard  the  three  flag  ships  in  this 
western  squadron  last  year,  and  observed,  that  the  treatment 
Sir  Robert  Harland  received  while  giving  his  evidence  at  the 
court-martial  now  sitting  at  Portsmouth,  was  a  very  bad 
omen  of  what  would  probably  happen,  if  he  went  to  sea  with 
two  of  the  members  [supposed  to  mean  Digby  and  Derby]  of 
that  court-martial,  who  were  rear  admirals,  with  whom  he 
must  cQ-operate,  and  might  be  called  to  command. 

The  Lord  CA^/wf^Z&r  opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground  of  a 
want  of  evidence;  no  fact  had  been  proved,  because  none, 
had  been  asserted  on  one  side  which  had  not  been  contradicted 
on  the  other.  If  any  thing  was  m^knt  to  be  seriously  urged^ 
the  facts  should  be  enquired  into  and  proved;  but  it  was 
monstrous  to  suppose,  or  presume,  that  their  Lordships  would 
come  to  a  vote  of  censure  or  removal,  without  a  single  proof 
being  adduced  of  the  facts  which  were  urged  in  its  support. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  produced  a  note  of  the  noble  Earl's 
expression  [Sandwich]  which  he  had  denied,  dated  the  SOth 
of  November,  1777-  He  said,  betook  it  while  the  noble 
Earl  was  speaking,  and  transcribed  it  fair,  before  he  left 
the  House.  The  note,  after  stating  the  assertion  about  the 
forty-two  ships  of  the  line,  further  reported,  that  the  noble 
Earl,  ia  reply  to  what  had  been  urged  to  the  contrary  by  Lord 
Chatham,  said,  ''  That  no  man  was  fit  to  be  first  Lord  of  the 
admiralty  who  did  not  always  take  care  to  have  a  fleet  equal 
to  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain/' 

Earl  of  Coventry  confirmed  the  charge  of  the  noble  EarPs 
engagement.  His  Lordship  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  single 
time,  but  said,  he  had  heard  him  repeat  it  very  often. 

Earl  of  Effingham^  in  reply  to  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  said,  thb 
ai^ument  coming  from  him,  was  the  most  extraordinary  he 
ever  heard ;  for  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  uniformly,  on 
every  motion  for  information  respecting  the  admiralty,  op- 
posed the  giving  way,  and  now  had  the  modesty  to  argue 
against  the  motion,  for  a  want  of  those  proofs  which  he  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  witholding;  for  when  two,  if 
not  three,  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were  for  giving  the 
papers,  containing  copies  of  the  orders  sent  to  the  Corke  vic- 
tuallers to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  after  it  had  been  evacuated^ 
as  well  as  iirvarious  other  instances,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  his  Lordjship  alone  set  his  face  against  it. 

Lord  Craven.  The  noble  Earl  [Sandwich]  having  attributed 
the  present  deficient  state  oFthe  navy  to  the  most  deplorable aiid 
^e^pondeat  situation  in  which  he  found  it  u]}oii\v\^QAVEv>sv^\s:k 
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tbe  bead  of  the  admiralty,  Loi^d  CiUvtfn  said,  that  he  could 
not  admit  of  the  noble  Eari's  inference,'^ that  the  present  de- 
ficriont  -state  of  the  navy  was  owing  to-  the  deplorable  and  de- 
spondent situation  in  which  his  Lordship  found  it,  because  the 
six  millions  of  money  and  upwards,  which  it  appears  that  no- 
ble Earl  had  received  more  than  any  of  hii  predecessors  in  the 
same  given  time,  waa  suflScienl  to  shew  l\v^{  ttiis  ought  not  to 
have  been  the  case;  yet  as  to  the  fact  which  the  noble^Earl' 
states  of  the  deplorable  and  dei«p()ndent  situation  of  the  na\y 
at  the  time  nlf»ntik=)ned,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  his  Lordship  : 
f6t<it  wa»in  hie  pecolleetion,  that/- fieing  df  this  opinion,  he 
had  had  the  honour  *to  maj<e  a  motion  16- their  Lordships,  ^s- 
the  Journals  would  shew,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  or  tbe 
navy,  but  a  Very  few  months  before  that  noble  Earl  caine  to 
the  head  of  the  admiralty ;  and  he  remembered  too,  that  a  very 
diflerent  language  was  then  held  out  to  him,  and  particularly 
by-thatiioble  Earl  himself,  who  not  only  debated  against  the 
<3[L>e8tion,  but  divided  in  a  considerable  majority  against  it.  His 
Lordship' [Craven]  then  desired  that  <the  nv>tion  upon  the 
Journals  be  referred  to^  and  which  being  read  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  whola  House,'  his  Lordship^  concluded  with  saying 
that  to  the  other  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  that 
noble  Earl  [Sandwich]  was  now  added  tbe  conviction  of  the 
inconsistency  of  his  conduct. 

The  question  was  put,  and  the  House  divided ;  for  the 
niotion,  39;  against  it,  78.  ;  •  *  ■ 

Dissentient, 

Because,  as  it  is  highly  becoming  this  great  council  of  the 
nation  to  address  his  Majesty  for  the  removal  of  any  minister 
for  neglect  of  duty  or  incapacity,  in  order  to  prevent  public 
detriment;  so  we  conceive  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  in  this 
debate  sufficiently  warrants,  and  the  present  alarming  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs  loudly  calls  for  this  interposition. 
Abingdon,  Bolton, 

COURTENAY,        ,  HARCOURT, 

Craven,  Grafton, 

King,  Fitzwilliam, 

:  FoRTESCUE,  RxCHMOND, 

Spencer,  Stamford, 

Ferrers,  Effingham, 

Manchester,  Portland, 

Rockingham,  Camden, 

Bristol,  Egremont, 

Scarborough,  Pembroke, 

-..Radnor,  D^E^kars, 
WycoSib«, 
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Dissentient,:  i      

Because  having  made  the  motion  alluded  to  in  the  above 
diissent,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  let  posterity  know 
the  particular  grounds  I  made  that  motion  upon. 

First,  Because,  since  the  •  year  177 '»  there  has  been 
6,917,8271.  5s.. odd.  granted  for  naval  pui*pr«se8,  more  than, 
was  granted  in  an  equal  number  of  years,  between  3751  and 
^759?  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  although  we  had  been  four 
years  at  war  with  France  within  that  period,  . 

Secondly,  Because  the  navy  of  England  appears  to  be  re- 
duced from  what  it  was  in  the  year  177  J,  when  the  present 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  succeeded,  to  the  head  of  that  board, 
notwithstanding, the  immense  sums  granted  for  its  support 
and  increase  since  that  time* 

Thirdly,  Because  it  appears,  after  having  received  such 
repeated  intelligence  as  hath  been  acknowledged  to  have  been 
received  from  Uie  3d  of  January,  177H,  to  the  27th  of  April 
following,  of  the  equipment  and  progress  of  the  Toulon 
•quadron,  to  their  sailing  on  the  13th  of  April,  17785  the 
not  sending  a  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  watch  the 
motions  oi]  and  endeavour  to  intercept  the  said  French  squa- 
dron from  passing  the  Streigbts,  nor  sending  any  reinforce- 
ment to  Vice  Admirai  Lord  Howe,  or  ever^  dispatching  Vice 
Admiral  Byron  till  the  <^th  of  June,  1778,  was  exposing  the 
fleet,  as  well  as  army  of  England  then  employed  in.  America, 
to  a  ver}- superior  force,  of  France. 

Fourthly,  Because,^it  appears  the  sending  of  Admiral  Kep- 
pei  off  Brest,  the  1 3th  ot.  June,  with  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
when  the  lords  commissioners  of.  the  admiralty  knew,  or 
ought  to  have  known,  that  the  French  fleet  then  actually  at 
Brest,  and  fitting  for  sea,  consisted  of  thirty-two  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  many  heavy  frigates,  might  have  been  produc- 
tive at  that  time  of  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  the  onlv 
considerable  naval  force  this  kingdom  had  then  ready  for  its 
protection,  but  also  to  tha  trade,  and  even  the  ports  of  these 
kingdoms.  And  if  Admiral  Kcppel  had  remained  with  his 
twenty  ships  of  the  line  off  Brest,  he  must  with  those  twenty 
ships  have  engaged  the  French  fleet  of  thirty  Fail  of  theJine, 
who  sailed  on  the  8th  of  July,  as  Admiral  Keppel  could  not 
get  the  reinforcement  even  of  four  ships  of  the  line  to  join 
him  till  the  gth  of  July,  although  he  was  then  at  St.  Helen's 
for  that  purpose. 

Fifthly,  Because  it  appears  we  lost  the  valuable  island  of 
Dominica  for  want  of  timely  reinforeeuH^nt,  and  proper  in- 
structions being  sent  to  Admiral  Barrington. 

'U3  ,    Sv?.^^ 
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Sixthly^  Because  for  want  of  the  smallest  maval  force  being 
sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa^  we  have  also  lost  the  valuable  sta- 
tion of  Senegal^  which  misht  in  Ume,  with  proper  attention^ 
have  opened  new  markets  tor  our  drooping  manufactures. 

Seventhly, 'Because  it  appears  that  the  admiralty,  without 
any  deliberation  whatsoever,  having  so  precipitately  ordered  a 
court-martial  upon  a.  commander  m  cnief  of  great  rank  and 
character,  which  Admiral  Keppel  bears  in  his  Miuesty's  fleet, 
was  frustrating  the  salutary  intentions  of  that  discretionary 
power,  lodged  by  the  constitution  in  the  lords  comnussioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, whereby  all  malicious  and  ill  founded  charges  (by  whom- 
soever exhibited)  may  be  avoided,  and  the  umon  and  disci- 
pline of  the  service  not  interrupted. 

Bristol. 

A  List  of  the  Peers  who  voted  for  the  Removal  of  Lord  Sandwich. 


Gloucester, 

Cumberland, 

Grafton, 

Devonshire, 

Marlborough, 

Manchester, 

Portland, 

Richmond, 

Bolton, 

Rockingham, 

St.  Asaph, 

Peterborough, 

De  Ferrars, 

Shelburne, 

Abingdon, 

Bristol, 

Camden, 

Effingham, 

Ferrers, 

Lyttelton, 


Foley, 

Fitzwilliam, 

Craven, 

Chedworth, 

Abergavenny, 

Beaufieu, 

Berkley, 

Besboroush, 

Cholmondley, 

Harcourt, 

Jersey, 

King, 

Chedworth, 

Radnor, 

Pembroke, 

Spencer, 

Walpole, 

Courtnay, 

And 
Hereford,  by  proxy. 


J 


Jpril  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  30. 
Private  business. 
Adjourned  to  May  3. 

•      .  ^  May  s, 

Greenwich  Hospital  enquiry. 


.The 
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The  Duke  of  Richmoiid  moved,  that  Lieutenant  Gordon 
be  called  to  the  bar. 

The  purport  of  his  evidence  was, 'that  the  civil  interest, 
or  landmen  enjoying  civil  offices  in  the  hospital,  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  said  offices  had  seats  in  council,  had  gained 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  rest  of  tharbody,  as  to  render 
every  reform  towards  the  redress  of  abuses  totally  impractica- 
ble, unless  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fall  m  with  their 
own  views.  He  stated,  that  there  were  fourteen  military  and 
six  civil  officers  who  had  seats  in  council;  but  that  by  ma- 
nagement, the  smaller  generally  tecame  the.  majority. 
Threats,  persuasions,  and  temptations  were  held  out,  to  in- 
duce the  military  to  come  over  to  and  unite  with  the  civil ; 
and  those  too  or  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  easily  withstood ; 
one  in  particular  of  which  was,  that  such  an  acquiescence 
wa^  the  only  sure  road  to  preferment  and  favour,  being  re- 
presented by  the  civil  interest  as  highly  agreeable  to  the  first 
Lord  of  the  admiralty-board. 

Earl  of  Sandwich,  seeming  to  be  much  agitated,  put  the 
following  question  to  the  witness  rather  in  an  angry  tone.— - 
Whether,  from  his  own  knowledge,  voting  with  what  he 
called  the  civil  interest,  was  the  sure  road  to  favour  or  pre- 
ferment ? 

Here  the  Duke  of  Richmond  interposed;  desired  the  no- 
ble Earl  to  abstain  from  such  an  overbearing  and  intimi- 
dating mode  of  interrogating  the  witness,  and  insisted,  that 
in  'future,  the  questions  should  be  put  regularly  through  the 
chair. 

Lieutenant  Gordon  replied,  that  he  could  not  exactly  say 
'from  his  own  knowledge;  but  he  had  such  frequent  proofs, 
from  what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard,  as  fully  persuaded  him 
that  means  were  made  use  of  to  influence  the  military  and 
bring  them  over  to  the  civil  interest;  but  he  hoped,  that  his 
own  conduct  was  such  as  not  to  have  afforded  any  proof  of 
the  success  of  that  scheme,  consequently  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  he  could  adduce  any  positive  proof  arising  from 
his  own  knowledge.  Before  he  retired  from  the  bar,  he  gave 
the  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  character  and -conduct 
of  Captain  Baillie,  who,  during  his  continuing  lieutenant- 

fjovernor,  was  looked  upon  by  the  pensioners  more  in  the 
ight  of  a  parent  than  a  commander,  the  wish  of  whose 
heart  was  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  hospital,  and  the  ease, 
quiet,  and  comfort  of  the  superannuated,  lamp,  and  worn-out 
seamen, 
•     •     ^  U4  .  Coff, 
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Goffy  a  pensioner,  was  next  called,  to  prove  the  insolence, 
haughtiness,  rank  folly,  and  oppressive  temper  of  the-  first 
chaplain,  Mr.  Cooke.  Seeing  a  brother  pensioner  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand  constantly  when  at  the  d(X)r  of  the  council- 
chamber,  he  [Go^  reprehended  him  for  such  unnecessary 
servile  behaviour,  observing,  that  one  salute  was  sufficient. 
This  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  chaplain,  who  was  the  person 
that  looked  for  those  repeated  acts  of  supererrogated  servility, 
Mr.  Cooke  made  a  complaint  against  him,  the  consequence  ot 
which  Wc^s,  that  he  was  reduced  from  the  rank  of  boatswain 
to  that  of  a  private  pensioner.  Several  persons  bdow^  the 
bar  observed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Mr,  Cooke,  that 
this  attention  to  polite  etiquette^  or  rather  upstart  supercili- 
ousness, was  not  very  consistent  with  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  that  pattern  of  humility,  for  which  the  founder  of 
that  sect,  of  whom  Mr.  Cooke  professes  himself  a  disciple, 
was  so  celcl;rated. 

Moore^  the  cook,  was  next  examined  to  the  bad  beef  and 
the  putrid  veal  served  in  the  infirmary;  and  confirmed  the 
testimony  so  often  repeated  on  that  head.  His  narrative, 
from  which  he  could  not  well  retreat,  was  seasoned,  however, 
with  an  oblique  reflexion  or  two  upon  Captain  Baillie;  one 
of  which  was,  that  Sir  Charles  Hardy  said,  that  the  lieute- 
nant-governor was  a  busy  fellow;  'the  other,  that  there  was 
little  occasion  to  push  matters  to  extremity,  for  the  first  Lord 
of  the  admiralty,  to  whom  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  those 
complaints,  was  always  ready  to  redress  them  as  soon  as 
known,  and  returned  him  an  answer  full  of  candour,  and  a 
desire  to  compel  immediate  justice. 

Mr.  Cufly  one  of  the  directors,  and  of  the  committee  to 
which  the  comphints  in  Captain  Baillie's  book\vere  referred, 
was  next  examined.  His  narrative  contained  an  account  of 
the  different  steps  taken  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
committee  of  enquiry,  the  proceedings  of  that  committee, 
&c. 

He  then  enumerated  the  charges  stated  in  Captain  Balillie's 
book,  which  he,  as  one  of  the  committee,  'looked  upon  binw 
self  obliged  to  hear  the  proofs  of. 

First,  respecting  abuses  which  subsisted  but  had  been  re- 
medied. 

Secondly,  charges  respecting  abuses  then  subsisting  *  and 
which  called  for  a  remedy.  ' 

And,  thirdly,  libellous  and  traductory  charges  respecting 
the  directors,  the  ofnccrs  of  the  council,  the  civil  officers  m 

the 
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the  hospital,  tbechapkii^  cJerkss,  8cc.  Tbis^was^biS  idea  at 
-the  time,  nor  had  he  since  changed  his  opi«ion.  The  con- 
ditct  of  Captain  Baillie  was^  inhis  opinion,  'an- object  of  the 
enquiry  a.^  well  asany  of  the  abuses  contained  in'hi44>ook^iIt 
•had  created 'a  great  deal  of  discontent  in  th^  hospital  ;  it  was 
prodtfotive  of  great  confusion^  •  and,  if  not  timely  jemedicd, 
anight  have  terminated  very  fatally  by  aflfecting  thetgood  go- 
vernment of  the  hospital.'  He  never  understood  the  enquiry 
to- have  been  intended  as  a  partial  one,  if  he  had,  ht  would 
have  declined  to  aet,-  The  committee,  he  presumed,  was  to 
•hefeir  all  the  parties,  and  finally  decide  and  report' upon  the 
evidence  which  came  before  them.  -  Several  strong  objections 
had  been  made  to  the  conduct -of  the  committee  while  he  sat 
4n  the  chair,  both  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  -and  other 
particulars ;  one  in  particular,  the  admitiing  Mr.  Morgan  as 
counsel,  and  permitting  him  to  shape  and  mark- out  the 
charges,  and  the  succession  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed 
and  considered.  This  struck  him  as  very  reasonable,  Mr. 
Morgan  acted  as  counsel  for  the  parties  traduced,  who,  con- 
•scious  of  their  own  innocence,  were  entitled  to  the  favour 
surely  of  having  truth  investigated  -in  the  most  simple  and 
expeditious  manner.  Mr.  Cowley  was  allowed  to  be  present 
in  bchalPof  Captain  Baillie,  and  was  understood  to  be  a  person 
conversant  in  the  law.  Much  had  been  said  upon  the  refusal 
of  the  committee  toJ  admit-a  short-band  writer  to  take 
minutes,  &c.'  There  could  be  very  little  use  for  one,  as  no 
objection  had  been  made  to  the  notes ^taken  by  Mr.  Cowley; 
and  the  motive  which  induced  him,  and,  he  believed,  every 
other  member  of  the  committee,  not  to  admit  a  short-hand 
writer  was,  lest  partial  and  prejudiced  accounts,  pending 
the  sitting  of  the  committee,  might  have  been  circulated 
through  the  channel  of  the  newspapers. 

On  cross-examination  he  acknowledged,  that  Messrs.  Ib- 
betson  and  Everist  were  present  writing  at  another  table, 
possibly  taking  notes..  They  had  no  peimission  from  the 
committee — ^thcy  were  not  fordid.  

Mr.  Cust  then  went  into  a  kind  of  exculpatory  defence  of 
tfce  proceedings  of  the  committee;  after  which  he  had  the 
candour  to  acknowledge  the  following  striking  facts,  on  be*, 
ing- interrogated  by  the  Duke  of  Richiftond ;  that  he  had  pre- 
sided in  the  chair  for  six  days;  that  although  he  signed  th€ 
report,  he  did  not  deem  himself  responsible  for  any  part  of 
the  proceedings  at  which  he  was  not  .present ;  that  when  he 
went  to  the  country  he  never  imagined  that  the  committee 

would 
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would  have  so  suddenly  closed^  or  have  proceeded  to  report 
till  the  whole  of  the  evidence  was  heard,  owning  emphati- 
cally, that  he  was  astonished  on  his  return  to  town,  when 
Mr.  Ibbetson  informed  him  thereof;  that  very  improper 
language,  in  the  course  of  the  en(^uiry,  had  been-  made  use 
of  to  Captain  Baillie  by  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Cooke,  and  the 
surveyor  ;  that  he  was  an  able  and  assiduous  officer,  in  his 
opinion,  and  had  acquitted  himself  as  such  in  the  character 
of  lieutenant-governor,  and  had  been  very  active  in  detecting 
frauds  and  abuses,  particularly  those  practised  by  the  con- 
tracting butcher  in  several  inferior  instances :  and  he  be- 
lieved, on  the  whole.  Captain  Baillie,  how  much  soever  be 
might  have  lost  his  temper  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  that 
very  disagreeable  business,  was  induced  nrst  to  embark  in  a 
plan  of  reformation,  solely  by  motives  of  justice  and  a  sense 
of  duty.  He  did  not  come  to  that  bar  to  accuse  Captain 
Baillie,  but  he  confessed  his  astonishment  when  he  first  read 
his  book,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  he  had  concealed  many 
things,  that  according  to  that  gentleman's  ideas,  ought  not 
to  have  been  concealed  from  the  parties  themselves,  and  yet 
gave  the  first  intimation  to  the  people  at  large,  containmg 
ch.arges  of  a  very  criminal  nature  against  persons  with  whom 
he  apparently  lived  (some  at  least)  upon  terms  of  intimacy, 
confidence,  and  friendship. 

Mr.  Barker,  one  of  the  directors,  and  who  presided  in  the 
chair  the  last  day  the  directors  sat,  l^eing  the  seventh  day  of 
thie  enquiry,  was  next  called  to  the  bar. 

This  gentleman's  testimony  contained  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  to  justify  the  whole  of  his  conduct  as  one  of  the 
committee ;  his  justification  was  founded  in  an  utter  disbelief 
lof  the  charges  contained  in  Captain  Baillie's  book,  so  far  as 
they  were  supposed  to  affect  the  characters  of  the  civil  officers 
or  landmen;  and  as  implicit  a  confidence  in  every  thing 
advanced  on  the  other  side,  which  tended  to  exculpate  them 
from  the  matters  urged  against  them.  He  replied  to  an  ob- 
servation in  Cowley's  evidence,  that  he  had  attended  but 
once  in  the  committee  previous  to  the  day  of  making  the 
report,  and  then  only  for  an  hour ;  whereas,  he  could  affirm 
with  certainty,  and  if  it  were  necessary  could  bring  proof, 
that  on  the  third  day  the  committee  sat,  he  was  at  Greenwich 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  only  while  he  was  at  dinner, 
Avbich  was  no  more  than  an  hour,  attended  the  committee  till 
f  even  in  the  evening.  He  made  whatlie  called  a  short  dinner. 
^  Mr. 
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Mr.  Cowley  was  a^ain  examined^  and  contradicted  almost 
every  thing  deposed  by  the  foregoing  witness^  and  openly 
charged  him  with  the  most  brutal,  arbitrary^  and  unjustifia- 
ble conduct.  Saidj  Captain  Baillie  repeatedly  desired  to  have 
his  witnesses  heard,  which  the  other  as  repeatedly  refused  | 
that  the  whole  day,  he  meant  the  seventh  or  last,  exhibited  a 
scene  of  altercation,  oppression,  and  the  most  scandalous 
abuse  of  Captain  Baillie,  in  which  besides  trampling  upon  all 
order  and  decorum,  the  whole  of  that  day^s  proceeding  was 
replete  with  a  degree  of  partiality  and  violence,  that  would 
have  disgraced  almost  the  lowest  assembly  of  any  of  the  lowest 
orders orthe  people* 

Cowley  farther  observed,  as  to  the  fact  which  Barker  bad 
with  so  much  confidence  denied,  that  he  was  ready  to  go  into 
the  proof  of  it,  if  their  Lordships  thought  proper ;  he  meant 
so  far  as  that  Barker's  attendance  was  but  of  a  short  duration, 
however  short  that  gentleman's  dinner  might  be ;  because  he 
'  ^ell  recollected,  that  Mr.  Cu&t  had  complained  of  the  loss  of 
^ime  occasioned  by  Barker's  long  delay  at  dinner. 

As  soon  as  the  last  witness  was  ordered  from  the  bar,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  called  first  for  Sir  Meyrick  Burrel,  and 
then  for  Sir  William  James. 

It  was  answered,  that  Sir  Meyrick  was  out  of  town,  and 
would  not  be  in  town  till  Frioav,  and  that  Sir  William 
James,  after  waiting  below  the  bar  till  five  o'clock^  had 
gone  home. 

On  this  report  being  made,  his  Grace  submitted  to  their 
liordships,  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  committeft 
to  adjourn  till  Friday. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  he  wished  that  their  Lordships  would 
proceed.  He  complained  of  designed  delay,  and  threw  hin>* 
self  on  the  protection  of  the  committee,  that  he  might  sis  soon 
as  possible  have  it  in  his  power  to  justify  himself  against  thft 
calumnious  charges  contamed  in  Captain  Baillie's  book,  what 
had  passed  the  first  day  the  committee  sat,  an^  the  evidence 
given  at  theirXordship's  bar  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  the  noble  Earl  with  his 
i|8i)al  confidence  and  art,  on  other  occasions,  and  more  than 
once  on  the  present,  had  introduced  similar  means  of  impo- 
sition i^pd  delujsion  into  the  enquiry  in  which  their  Lord«> 
ships  were  engaged.  He  had  not  onljHnade  a  general  charge, 
a  charge  of  mtended  delay  in  the  conduct  of  this  business, 
but  had,  with  wonted  address,  laboured  to  fix  it  upon  him, 
and  to  point  him  out  to  them  as  an  accuser.  He  disdained 
the  in^inuatiouj  and  disavowed  any  such  intention*    He  de- 
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clared  he  was  ready  to  proceed  that  instant,  in  any  manner 
the  noble  Earl  pleased,  and  attend  de  die  in  diem,  till  the  whole 
was  finished;  ^nd  said,  he  was  astonished  how  the  rtoble 
Earl,  after  being  answered  so  often  pn  the  subject3  could  con- 
sider him  in  the  light  of  an  accuser. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  assured  the  noble  Duke,  that  he  had  totally 
misunderstood  him;  that  he  neither  wished  nor  meant  any 
imputation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  his  Grace  had  done  every  thing  in  his-power 
to  forward  the  enquiry,  and  that  what  induced  him  to  rise, 
was  only  to  press  on  the  enquiry,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  enter  the  earlier  into  his  own  personal  justification. 
The  committee,  after  some  farther  conversation  of  no  con- . 
sequence,  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

•   May  4.  

This  day,  as  soon  as  the  pri vatef business  was  over,  the^n-^ 
quiry  into  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  re- 
sumed. Mr.  Cooke  was  the  first  witness  called.  His  evidence 
was  chiefly  relative  to  what  he  knew  of  a  riegotiatiorl  opened, 
or  proposition  made,  by  Captain  Baillie's  counsel,  for  that 
gentleman's  resignation  of  his  post  of  lieutenant  governor, 
provided  he  had  an  eqiuvalent.  He  remembered  Lord  Sand- 
wich saying,  that  he  was  above  any  mean  revenge,  nor  did 
he  wish  to  ruin  any  man,  and  seemed  inclined  to  make 
some  provision  for  Captain  Baillie,  though  he  would  never 
consent  to  treat,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  Being 
closely  interrogated,  as  to  the  character  of  Captain  Baillie^ 
though  unwilling  to  give  a  direct  answer,  the  following  was 
extorted  from  him  ;  that  he  believed  Captain  Baillie  a  very 
honest  man ;  but  that  his  abilities  were  rendered  useless  by  a 
most  ungovernable  temper. 

He  was  equally  costive,  in  respect  of  almost  every  question 
put  to  him,  concerning:  what  passed  in  his  presence,  relative  to 
the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  behalf  of  Captain 
Baillie ;  and  after  several  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  purge  him, 
replied  uniformly  with  a  general  answer,  I  do  not  know,  or  I 
do  not  recollect ;  and  at  fength  referred  the  committee  to  the 
testimony  of  the  two  next  witnesses,  who  were  to  be  called, 
[Messrs.  Murphy  and  Butler]  affirming,  that  he  had  very 
little  knowledge  and  less  recollection  01  the  transaction,  as 
he  was  no  ways  concerned  in  it. 

*  Gloss,  a  pensioner,  lately  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  was 
next  examined  as  to  the  cause  of  his  dismission.  He  said,  he 
knew  no  reason,  unless  it  were  for  turning  Mylne's  dog  out 
of  the  painted  hall,  on  the  preceding  Saturday.     Mylne  was* 
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clerk,  of  the  work^  arid  he  had  no  intention  of  offending 
him.  The  hall  was  now  used  as  a  chkpel  ^  therefore  he 
thought  it  wis  not  decent  to  permit"  dog»  to  foul  it,  so  long  as 
it  contrnned  tt>  be  used  as  a  place  of  (Jivine  worship.  Mylne/ 
however,  thought  very  differently  on  the  subject :  for  when 
he  learned  the  great  offence  he  had  been  guilty  of,  he  called 
him  [the  witness]  a  son  of  b^ — h,  held  up  his  fist  to  him,  and' 
after  demanding  his  name,  told  him  he  would  take  care  to 
mark  him; .  The  witness  next  proceeded  to  relate  a  fact  rela- 
tive, to  ,Mn  Maule,  the  under  chaplain,  which  happened  on 
the  preceding  Wednesday. 

•'He*  had  locked  Mr.  Maule's  company  into,  the  painted 
hall  J  and  he  had  been  unfortunately  one  of  the  persons  who 
was  present  in  the  Palace  Yard,  on  the  22d  of  March,  and 
cheered  several  noble  Lords  on  coming  out  of  their  carriages, 
with  ^^  God  bless  your  Lordships"-— ^^  Captain  Baillie  for 
ever,  &c."  that  in  particular,  he  cheered  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  :  that  whatever  his  offence  might 
h^ve  beeti  in  beating  Mylnc's  dog,  or  locking  in  Mr.  Maule's 
companions^  he  was  not  punished  till  the  Say  of  his  being 
present  in  old  Palace  Yard  on  the  '2?.d  of  March,  and  cheering 
hiB  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

On  that  day,  in  the  morning,  he  was  sentenced,  by  an 
order  of  council,  to  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  boatswain,, 
whrch  he  held  in  the  hospital,  to  the  state  of  a  private  pen- 
sioner; .to  ask  pardon  before  the  council,  and  stand  on  the 
pillory  three  days  in  the  dining  hall,  on  meat  days,  in  the 
prcFence  of  all  his  brethren. 

■  That  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  his  wife,  while  ab- 
sent jn  London,  attending  on  the  i^ummons  of  their  Lord- 
ships, and  when  he  returned,  he  was  satisfied  to  submit  in 
evbry  particular,  but  that  of  standing  in  the  pillory,  v/hich 
refbsing  to  do,  he  was  totally  dismissed  from  the  ho.^pital. 
He  added,  he  had. been  nine  years  at  sea,  and  five  in  the 
hospital,  and  had  never  been  on  the  complaint  list,  but  ap- 
pealed to  his  persecutors  and  oppressors,  wheiher  he  had  not 
at  aid  times  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  diligent  sober  man. 

Being. examined  as  to  the. cleaning  the  paintings,  &c.  in 
the  painted  hall,  he  depOvSed,  that  he  had  diligently  attended 
to  the  real  expence,  exclusive  of  the  materials  laid  out  in  that 
job,  the  whole  of  which  amounted  to  no  more  than  170!, 
that  the  men  themselves  employed  in  that  busines,  and  two  of 
Mr.  Davie's,  the  contractor's  sons,  assured  him,  that  his 
account  was  right.  His  reason  for  attAiding  to  a  matter  which 
did  not  seem  to  concern  him,  was,  because  the  job  was  talked 
of  as  JikeJy  to  prove  extremely  pro&labW  Xo  \x^^  ^oxCa^^xss^^ 
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who  was  by  agreement  to  have  one  thousand  pounds  for  his 
trouble. 

.  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Murphy  v^re  then  called  to  the  bar. 
Mr.  Butler  was  first  examined,  and  an  objection  being  stated 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  his  beiflg  examined,  as  a  counsel 
employed  by  Lord  Sandwich  in  the  negotiation  with  Mr. 
Murphy,  Captain  Baillie's  counsel ;  after  some  debate  relative 
to  his  having  taken  the  oaths,  being  legally  qualified  as  a 
barrister,  and  enrolled;  Lord  Sandwich  acknowledged  Mr. 
Butler  to  have  been  employed  in  the  negotiation  as  an  agent 
or  solicitor,  on  which  Mr.  Butler  was  permitted  to  procew  in 
his  narrative,  which,  stripped  of  repetitions  and  trivial  cir- 
cumstances, was  in  substance  as  follows. 

That  about  the  beginning  of  December,  he  met  Mr.  Mur- 
phy at  Serle*s  Coffee-House,  at  breakfast ;  tjiat  the  discourse 
happening  to  turn  on  the  affairs  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  at 
that  time  a  general  subject  of  conversation,  as  the  motions 
for  informations  were  depending  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench — which  of  them  mentioned  the  subject  first,  he  coSd 
not  pretend.  Mr.  Murphy  observing,  that  the  rale  to  shew 
cause  why  an  information,  &c.  was  dismissed,  wondered,  that 
Lord  Sandwich  did  not  accept  of  Baillie's  offer  to  resign  upon 
an  equivalent. 

He  asked  Mr.  Murphy,  if  be  was  serious  ?  Murphy  an- 
swered, he  was  ;  and  would  answer  for  it,  that  Baillie  would 
resign,  upon  receiving  a  provision  equal  to  what  he  would 
consent  to  relinquish. 

On  this,  he,  the  witness,  wrote  to  Lord  Sandwich,  ac« 
quainting  his  Lordship  with  what  had'passed  at  the  coflfee- 
house,  and  desiring  to  know  when  he  might  wait  on  him* 
His Xordship  informed  him  the  next  morning. 

He  did  accordingly  wait  on  his  Lordship,  and  related. the 
substance  of  his  conversation  with  Murphy  the  preceding 
d«iy. 

•  His  Lordship  seemed  extremely  averse  to  enter  into  any 
kind  of  negotiation;  but,  on  reconsidering  the  respectable 
character  of  Mr.  Murphy,  at  length  consented  that  he  [ButlcrJ 
should  give  Murphy  an  answer  on  the  subject  of  the  coh- 
versation  which  passed  between  them.  Here  his  Lordship 
proceeded  to  give  his  reasons  to  the  witness,  the  substance  of 
which  was,  that  his  Lordship  wished  Baillie  to  take  himsdf 
awav,  in  order  to  restore  peace  andHranquillity  to  the  hospi- 
pital.  His  Lordship  consented  farther,  to  see  Murphy  on  iht 
subject  of  the  convcrsallbn,  but  refused  to  see  Captain  Baillie 
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In  consequence  of  this  interview  between  Butler  and  Lord 
Sandwich,  which  he  communicated  to  Murphy,  Murphy. 
dictated  the  following  note,  which  he  immediately  forwarded 
to  his  Lordship. 

Lincoln* shinny  llthDecembery  ^11^* 

"  Captain  Baillie,  upon  having  his  suspension  taken  off, 
and  receiving  the  intermediate  profits,  and  being  permitted  to 
stay  in  the  hospital  for  a  given  time,  will  then  resign  his 
office,  an  equivalent  provision  being  to  be  made  to  him. 

*^  He  consider^  his  place,  in  the  hospital,  worth  6ooI,  per 
annum. 

^*  Being  desired  to  point  out  a  mode,  he  thinks  it  may  be 
done  in  the  following  manner  : 

*^  He  understands  Captain  Kirk,  a  commissioner  of  the 
victualling  office,  would  prefer  to  be  lieutenant  governor  of 
Greenwich  Hospital;  he,  therefore,  may  be  appointed  in 
Captain  Baillie's  room,  and  Captain  Baillic  will  be  content  to 
retire  upon  his  half-pay,  if  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Devisme,  \i 
appointed  a  commissioner  in  the  room  of  Captain  Kirk. 

^^  Or  a  commissioner's  place  at  Minorca  for  himself. 

*^  In  this  case,  he  will  do  whatever  is  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent any  further  disturbance  on  the  subject,  and  the  remain- 
ing copies  of  the  printed  case  shall  be  destroyed,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  persons  that  will  attend  for  that  purpose. 

*^  He  hopes  there  will  be  no  more  printing  on  either  side,*' 

The  witness  stated,  tjjat  he  inclosed  the  above  paper  to 
Lord  Sandwich  the  next  day ;  and  in  answer,  his  Lordship 
desired  that  he  might  bring  Mr.  Murphy  to  the  admiralty 
#ith  him  the  next  morning.  They  both  accordingly  waited 
oh  his  Lordship.  Mr.  Cooke  was  present,  and  his  Lordship 
read  Baillie's  proposals,  as  dictated  by  Murphy,  in  the  above 
liote.  His  Lordship  again  objected  to  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  Baillie,  but  thought  he  could  rely  upon  Mr.  Murphy 
as  a  man  of  character.  His  Lordship  proceeded  to  reiterate 
his  complaints  of  Captain  Baillie's  conduct  towards  him ; 
said,  he  did  not  wish  to  ruin  him,  or  add  to  his  distresses;  but 
that  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  hospital  required  his  dis- 
mission;  that  on  these  considerations,  with  or  without  giving 
the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  if  Captain  Baillie  resigned  of 
bis  own  accord,  he  would  make  such  a  provision  for  nim  as 
would  render  him  easy  in  his  circumstances.  As  to  the 
Captain's  proposal  of  an  alternative,  about  a  commissioner's 
place  at  Minorca^  his  temper,  he  was  persuaded^  was  such  as  tci 
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totally  imflt  Kim  for  the  public  service  in  a  civil  line ;  and  as 
to  his  son-in-law's  succeeding  to  Captain  Kirk's  place  at  the 
victualling  office,  Captain  Kirk,  Ke  said,  did  not  wish .  to 
retire.  That  as  the  several  nuitter.^  urged  by  Mr.  Mui^hv  at 
this  interview,  such  as  offers  to  burn  books,  stop  all  enquirv, 
&c.  in  Parliament,  the  latter  was  not  in  his  power,  and  as  to 
the  former,  heniight  do  just  as  he  pleaded  with  them ;  his 
only  motive  being  purely,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  ruin 
Captain  Baillicj  and  that  he  anxiously  desired  to  have  peace 
restored  to  the  hospital,  which  could  not,  in  his  opinion, 
ever  be  the  case,  rso  long  as  Captain  Baillie  continued  lieute- 
nant governor. 

*  There  was  nothing  more;  material,  said,  till  another  propo- 
sition was  made  through  the  sanje  channel.  It  was  dat6d 
December  16.   .  . 

**  Captain  Baillie,  upon  having  an  .equivalent,  is  willingr 
to  resign  his  office  of  lieutenant  governor,  which  provision 
may  be  either  to  him  or  Mr.  Devisme,,  as  before  mentitmed.; 
but- the  resignation  is  not  to  be  made  till  the  provision  is. 
given. 

"  Captain  Baillie  wishes  to  have  a  ship,  though  itAvere  but 
for  one  cruize,  in  order  to  go  out  of  the  hospital  with,  credit, 
and  to  receive  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  till  the  compen-- 
sation  is  given. 

^^  Nothing  done  in  this  business,  to  keep  the  service  from 
being  open  on  any  ocoasion.*/ . 

This  being  immediately  communicated  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
the  witness  saidy  his  Lordship  replied  that  he  could  not  con- 
sent, by  any  means,  to  pecmit  Baillie  to  remain  in  office;  that 
it  would  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  the  hospital  if  ht  permitted 
him  to  remain  there  any  longer;  but  if  Captain  Baillie  would 
retire,  he  would  -make  the  provision*  pointed  out  in  the  last 
proposition  for  Mr.  Devisnie.  If,  on  thCvOther  hand.  Cap- 
tain Baillie  should,  not  retire  or  resign,  his  Lordship  would- 
look  upon  it  as  controverting  his.  right  to  displace  hmi,  .and. 
should  proceed  accordingly. 

Here  Mr.  Butler  went  into  a  variety  of  collateral  circuBq-* 
stances,  calculated  to  corroborate,  his  testimony,  most  of 
which  were  only  within  his  knowledge,  and  that  of  the  noble 
Lord,  or  were  to  be  confirmed  by  his  brother  counsel,^  Mr., 
Murphy.  ^ 

Mr,  ii/«r^/y^  nextimderwent  iixdeed  a  very  long  examlna*-^ 
tion,  previous  to  which,  it  may  be  prcsmned,  he  made  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  speeches,  thatwaaeyer  deliyered  at  the 
bar  of  an  House  of  Parliament,     It  was  entirely  in  the  nola^ 
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episcopari,  affecting  still  a  strong  reluctance  to  reveal  what  it 
was  apparent  he  secretly  wished  to  disclose.  He  talked  greatly 
of  the  hardships  gentlemen  of  the  profession  would  be  exposed 
to,  if  compelled  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  clients  at  the  bar 
of  a  court  of  justice,  the  matter  still  depending.  Such 
doctrine,  were  it  to  prevail,  would  cut  up  by  the  very  roots 
all  trust  and  confidence  between  counsel  and  their  clients. 

After  this  long  harangue,  Mr.  Murphy  indulged  himself 
in  various  historical  anecdotes,  or  a  kind  of  Itinerary. 

He  spoke  much  of  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  his 
goingt)n  the  circuit,  and  what  happened  occasionally  to  him 
at  both  places. 

Iihprimisj  he  said,  he  never  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Lord 
Sandwich,  to  converse  with  him,  but  once,  in  theyear  1769, 
at  the  assizes  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  Midland  circuit,  at  the 
sheriffs'  or  judges'  feast,  where  after  enjoying  the  pleasure  of 
his  Lordship's  corn pany,  he  invited  him  to  Hinchinbroke,  at 
which  last  place  he  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  his  Lord- 
ship. From  that  time,  he  had  no  communication,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  noble  Lord,  till  after  he  met  Mr.  Butler 
at  Serle's  Coffee-house. 

Here  Mr.  Murphy  entered  into  a  detail  of  all  the  circum- 
Btanccs  before  related  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  the  course  of  which, 
besides  confirming  every  thing  advanced  by  Butler,  he  added 
a  great  number  of  minute  particulars,  that  did  great  honour 
to  Mr.  Murphy's  memory. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  follow  these  two  respectable  witnesses 
through  the  whole  of  their  very  curious  and  circumstantial 
details,  it  may  not  be  improper  or  unentertaining,  to  lay 
before  the  public  the  different  sentiments  the  two  gentlemen, 
assisted  by. a  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  conceived 
upon  the  same  subject,  though  apparently  inclined  to  establish 
the  same  facts,  and  make  a  similar  impression  upon  the  minds 
and  understandings  of  the  noble  Lords  within  the  bar. 


Intended  Exa?ninaiion  of  Mt^>  Butler^  drawn  up  Ify  Mr.  Mur- 
phy^ when  the  former  Gentleman  should  come  to  be  examined^  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

First  ^esfion  to  Butler.^^W^s  you  present  at  any  conver- 
sation between  Lord  Sandwich  and  Mr.  Murphy  upon  the 
subject  of  Captain  Baillie  ? 

He  must  sav,  that  he  was.. 
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Second  Question. — Was  it  at  the  admiralty  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Third  ^uestion.-^Did  Mr.  Murphy  ffo  there  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  from  you^  informing  him  tliat  Lord  Sandwich  de- 
sired to  see  him  ?  ' 

He  must  say,  that  he  writ  a  letter  for  that  purpose. 

Fourth  ^mtion, — Before  you  writ  that  letter,  had  you  made 
any  proposal  on  the  part  of  Lord  Sandwich,  to  be  mentioned 
l?y  Mr.  Murphy  to  Captain  Baillic  ? 

He  must  admit  that  on  Saturday  the  12th  of  December, 
he  did  tell  Mr.  Murphy,  that  if  Captain  Baillie  would  resign 
his  office  of  lieutenant  governor,  Lord  Sandwich  would  make 
an  equivalent  provision  for  Captain  Baillie. 

It  may  not  be  improper  for  the  information  of  the  public  to 
state  the  depositions  of  Messrs.  Cooke,  Murphy  and  Butler, 
upon  this  very  delicate  subject,  in  the  course  of  their  several 
examinations,  in  order,  that  the  impartial  reader  may  recon- 
cile, or  endeavour  to  reconcile  them,  if  he  can. 

Cooke  said,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  day's  examination, 
though  present,  he  did  not  hear  Lord  Sandwich  say,  that  the 
directors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  had  said,  they  would  not 
act  with  Captain  Baillie. 

Butler  deposes  on  the  same  subject,  that  Lord  Sandwich 
said,  with  respect  to  what  Captain  Baillie  had  mentioned  about 
Captain  Kirke,  he  believed  he  was  much  misinformed,  as 
Captain  Kirke  did  not  wish  the  change  which  was  there  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Cooke,  in  the  same  day's  examintition,  though  pre- 
sent, did  not  hear  Lord  Sandwich  say,  that  he  must  quarrel 
with  the  directors,  or  Captain  Baillic;  or  the  least  like  that; 
yet  Mr.  Muiphyand  Mr.  Butler  deposed,  that  Lord  Sand- 
wich did  say  so,  and  Mr.  Murphy  afterwards  confirmed  it. 

Mr.  Cooke  never  heard  Lord  Sandwieli  say,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  right  in  Captain  Baillie,  though  he  has  a  perfect 
recollection  of  his  Lordship's  observing,  tliat  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  wrong  in  him  ;  yet  Mr.  Murphy  being  present  at  the 
same  conversation,  swears,  that  Lord  Sandv.  ich  said,  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a  ^rcat  deal  of  right  and  a  great  deal  of 
wrong  in  Captain  Baillie. 

Cooke  says,  that  he  does  not  recollect  Lord  Sandwich's  sav- 
inp:  any  thing  upon  Mr.  Murphy's  saying,  he  believed  Captain 
Baillle's  place  was  wortli  6ocI.  per  annuin. 

Yet,  Mr.  Murphy  afterwards  said  his  [Baillit's]  place  may 
be  worth  6ocl.  a  year,  and  I  know  if  a  man  loses  600I.  and 
has  no  other  fortune,  he  mu^t  be  distressed. 

Cooke 
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Cooke  does  not  recollect,  that  Mr.  Murphy  said  Captain 
Baillie  would  print  a  third  column  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  court  of  directors  5  Mr.  Murphy  nevertheless 
deposes  that  Butler  said,  that  book,  meaning  the  Report, 
must  be  published  in  two  columns;  to  which  he  [Murphy] 
answered,  that  would  do  no  good,  for  if  the  Report  was 
published  in  two  columns,  he  should  advise  Captain  Baillie 
to  print  a  third. 

Cooke  being  asked,  whether  Lord  Sandwich  did  not  say, 
that  if  Captain  Baillie  did  not  resign  his  office,  he  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  flag  of  defiance,  answered  he  never  heard  Lord 
Sandwich  say  any  such  thing,  or  say  any  such  words. 

,  Butler  however  deposes,  in  the  teeth  of  this  testimony,  that 
Lord  Sandwich  saia,  he  should  consider  it  as  a  defiance,  if 
Captain  Baillie  did  not  resign  his  office. 

Murphy  positively  swore,  that  Lord  Sandwich  said,  that 
Baillie's  place  may  oe  worth  600I.  a  year,  his  Lordship  ob- 
serving to  the  witness  [Murphy]  ''  I  heard  you  estimate  '\i  at 
that  sura  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench;*'  yet  Butler  deposed, 
that  when  he  read  to  Lord  Sandwich  Captain  Baillie's  pro- 
posal, in  which  his  office  was  stated  to  be  600I.  a  vear,  Lord 
Sandwich  replied,  it  was  no  such  thing ;  and  that  he  was 
very  certain  Lord  Sandwich  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Murphy,  that 
when  he  had  stated  Captain  Baillie's  place  to  be  600I.  a  year, 
he  had  stated  it  fairly. 

A  debate  ensued  on  Mr.  Murphy's  being  called  to  the  bar, 
but  on  Captain  Baillie's  exonerating  him  from  any  engage- 
ment to  which  he  might  have  been  bound  to  him  as  his 
counsel.  Murphy  was  permitted  to  proceed. 
May  5  and  6. 

Private  business. 

May  7. 

The  Greenwich  Hospital  enquiry  resumed.  Sir  William 
James  was  examined.  His  evidence  hope  a  near  resemblance 
to  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Cust  and  Mr.  Barker. 

As  soon  as  Sir  William  James  retired,  Captain  Baillie  was 
called  to  the  bar,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  acquainted  the  committee,  that  the  Captain  desired  to 
be  heard  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiation,  which  he  observed 
had  been  so  much  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Butler,  Lord  Sand- 
wich's solicitor,  and  his  own  counsel,  Mr.  Murphy. 

Captain  Bafilie  then  came  to  ihe  bar  and  delivered  himself 
in  nearly  the  following  terms. 

As  tlie  matter  of  the  negotiation  with  my  Lord  Sandwfch, 
concerning  the  resignation  of  my  office  of  licutcnamt  epvcr- 
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ViOTy  has  been  lieard  at  your  Lordships'  bar,  with  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  represented 
materially  to  my  disadvantage,  I  trust  that  you  will  permit  nie 
to  point,out  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  true  state 
of  that  transaction  before  your  Lordships, 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  concerning  the  secrecy  wh'ich 
ought  to  be  preserved  by  men  of  honour  in  their  negotiations, 
and  that  all  conversations  about  them  are  supposed  to  bei  con- 
fidential, and  that  the  most  profound  secrecy  is  an  implied 
stipulation* 

It  appears  to  me,  that  a  man  who  means  to  act  fairly  has 
no  secrets ;  1  have  in  every  stage  of  this  matter  declared  that  I 
have  none,  and  I  well  know  that  I  am  struggling  in  a  cause 
wherein  nothing  but  truth  and  justice  can  support  me. 

When  this  negotiation  was  opened  to  me,  a  great  deal  was 
said  to  me  about  secrecy,  in  which  I  was  willing  to  acquiesce, 
as  long  as  I  conceived  myself  to  be  fairly  and  honourably 
treated,  because  I  understood  it  to  be  the  particular  request  of 
Lord  Sandwich  that  it  should  be  so  ;  though  as  his  Lordship 
declared  that  he  meant  to  act  in  the  most  generous  manner,  I 
wished  for  his  sake  thst  secrecy  had  not  been  stipulated. 

But,  my  Lords,  when  I  found  that  the  negociation  evapo- 
rated into  words,  and  that  all  which  remained  was  little  more 
than  the  most  contemptuous  indifference,  the  idea  on  which 
secrecy  was  stipulated  was  at  an  end  ;  proposals  were  held  out 
to  me  which  ended  inniockery  and  insult;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  unreasonablerthan  to  suppose  I  could  be  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  keep  such  treatment  a  secret  at  the  request  of  those 
by  wtiom  T  had  been  insulted  ! 

My  Lords,  that  I  was  willing  to  exchange  my  situation  in 
Greenwich  Hospital  for  an  adequate  compensation,  was  so 
far  from  being  a  secret  with  respect  to  me,  that  I  repeatedly 
pressed  it  to  Lord  Sandwich  ^ome  years  £^o. 

It  was  my  indispensable  duty  to  protect  the  pensioners  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  for 
me  to  acquiesce  in  the  scenes  of  fraud  and  oppression  with 
which  I  was  surrounded;  but  I  foresaw  thedilemma  into 
which  T  might  be  reduced ;  and  though  I  could  not  neglect 
the  duties  ofrny  office,  whilst  I  continued  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  ho?pital,  I  wished  to  avoid  the  ruin  which  threatened 
me  if  I  took  any  effectual  steps  for  redress. 

Your  Lordships  have  already  heard  a  letter  from  my  Lord 
Sandwich  in  the  year  1772,  when  this  offer  was  first  made 
to  \\\m,  in  which  he  expresses  surprise  at  my  wishing  to 
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retire,  and  pays  me  very  unreserved  compliments  on  my  con- 
duct in  the  hospital. 

My  Lords,  the  same  offer  was  again  pressed  on  his  Lord- 
ship when  I  laid  the  complaints  of  the  pensioners  concerning 
their  beer  before  him.  I  then  fomid  that  I  had  lost  his  good 
opinion,  though  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  persevered  in  the 
same  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  before  complimented, 
.  I  was  told  that  I  was  troublesonie;  that  I  would  not  let 
business  goon,  and  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  wherever 
I  should  be  placed;  a  declaration  which  surprised  me  greatly, 
as  I  have  been  a  zealous  and  faithful  servant  to  his  Majesty 
nearly  forty  years,  in  various  stations,  without  ever  having  had 
blame  imputed  to  me  before ;  and  I  could  not  conceive  that 
his  Lordship  meant  to  declare,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
place  me  in  any  situation  under  government,  in  which  a  man 
who  would  not  be  a  silent  witness  to  fraud  and  oppression 
could  be  employed. 

From  this  interview,  my  Lords,  which  has  left  the  strongest 
and  most  disagreeable  impressions  on  my  mind,  I  despaired 
of  obtaining  redress  for  the  grievances  of  the  pensioners,  or 
relief  for  the  mortifying  insults  I  have  met  with  in  every  at- 
teihpt  to  protect  them. 

I  was  at  length  compelled  to  take  the  only  step  which  re- 
mained within  the  line  of  my  duty,  that  of  an  appeal  to  all 
the  great  and  noble  personages  who  form  the  general  court  of 
commissioners  and  governors. 

My  Lords,  nothmg  could  be  farther  fronr-  my  wishes  or 
expectation,  than  that  the  matter  should  have  become  public, 
or  have  ever  assumed  the  appearance  of  disturbing  government, 
especially  in  times  so  critical  and  dangerous  as  the  present } 
but  in  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  ousiness  I  have  been 
compelled  to  be  a  patient  spectator  of  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  preparatory  to  my  ruin. 

I  have  been  brought  before  such  a  tribunal  in  the  late  com- 
mittee of  directors,  as  I  trust  never  did  before,  nor  ever  \yi\l 
again,  exist  in  this' country;  a  court,  wherein  a  part  of , the 
persons  accused  have  sat  as  judges,  and  others  of  them  ap- 
peared as  evidence.  The  determination  has  been  exactly  such 
as  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  court  so  constituted, 
where  all  material  evidence  (except  of  the  persons  charged) 
has  been  rejected ;  facts  of  the  most  glaring  notoriety  declared, 
not  provecl.  I  have  been  pronounced  a  false  and  malicious 
calumniator,  and  sentenced  to  lose  my  office  in  the  most  ig- 
nominious manner  for  having  dared  to  accuse, 
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I  have  been  compelled  to  sustain  a  most  harrassing^and  ex- 
pensive defence  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  was 
discharged  (with  costs  as  they  are  called)  that  is,  with  about 
one  half  of  the  expence  actually  incurred,  and  no  kind  of 
recompcnce  for  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  mind  occasioned 
thereby. 

My  Lords,  during  the  pendency  of  the  prosecutions  in  the 
King's  Bench,  all  my  counsel,  after  they  had  read  their  briefs, 
told  me,  that  after  the  great  weight  of  uniform  and  respecta- 
ble- testimony  which  was  contained  in  more  than  thii*ty  af- 
fidavits, they  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  state  of 
the  hospital  which  I  had  laid  before  the  general  court ;  but 
that  however  just  my  cause  might  be,  the  number,  the  in- 
fluence, and  the  perseverance  of  my  prosecutors  would  ine- 
vitably ruin  me. 

Mr.  Bcarcroft  told  me  very  kindly,  that  he  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  solicitor-general,  to  see  if  the 
matter  could  be  accommodated,  if  I  had  no  objection ;  I  told 
him  that  it  was  already  well  known  that  I  wished  to  resign 
my  appointment  in  the  hospital  whenever  an  adequate  provi- 
sion should  be  made  forme  in  any  otlier  station  ;  but  thatl 
had  no  kind  of  expectation  that  the  matter  would  then  be  ac- 
commodated, as  I  well  knew  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  and 
that  as  they  had  obtained  a  rule  upon  six  different  motions  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  nothing  could  stop  them 
from  trying  the  event  of  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Bearcroft  accordingly  found  his  attempts  to  negotiate 
with  Mr.  Solicitor- General  fruitless ;  and  nothing  could  have 
relieved  me  from  those  informations  but  the  clear  justice  of 
my  cause,  and  the  very  able  defence  of  my  counsel. 

'  I  have  since  found,  however,  that  Mr.  Murphy  made  my 
case  the  subject  of  every  indiscriminate  conversation ;  and  so 
far  as  his  good  intentions  were  employed,  I  consider  myself 
9$  obliged  to  him,  as  it  was  a  proof  of  his  zeal  and  opinion 
of  the  truth  and  justice  of  my  cause ;  but  I  neither  consented, 
desired,  or  encouraged  him  to  enter  into  any  negotiation 
whatever. 

But,  my  Lords,  when  the  business  began  to  wear  a  difTer- 
ent  face,  when  all  the  motions  for  informations  in  the  Court 
of  King*s  Bench  had  been  discharged,  when  the  great  impres- 
sion which  the  defence  made  on  the  whole  court  haxl  been  fek, 
wHen  it  was  known  that  some  of  theiSrst  lawyers  in  the  king- 
dom were  of  opinion  I  was  entitled  to  a  niandamusy  the  career 
0/ revenue  was  necessarily  restrained  • 

When 
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When  it  was  known  that  notice  had  been  given  that  a  ge- 
neral enquiry  would  be  made  in  this  House  into  the  abuses  in 
the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  I  then  for  the  first 
time  beean  to  expect  that  a  negotiation  would  be  set  on  foot,- 
It  was  fmpossible  that  so  corrupt  a  scene,  and  the  history  of 
so  many  abuses,  could  willingly  be  exposed  before  this  great 
tribunal,  and  subjected  to  that  censure  which  might  be  dic- 
tated by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  your  Lordships  ;  but  I 
was  so  far  from  attempting  to  set,  such  a  negotiation  on  foot, 
that  I  very  well  knew  if  a  proposal  came  from  me,  the  very 
measure  itself  would  prevent  it ;  and  I  do  most  solemnly  de- 
clare, that  I  did  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  commission  or 
desire  Mr  Murphy  to  renew  any  of  those  applications  which 
he  had  himself  begun,  and  which  I  found  he  had  made  the 
topic  of  his  conversation. 

I  was  not,  however,  surprised  when  Mr.  Murphy  informed 
me  that  a  Mr.  Butler  had  entered  into  a  conversation  with 
him  upon  the  affairs  of  Greenwich  Hospital;  and  I  do  most 
solemnly  declare  I  understood  from  Mr.  Murphy  that  Mr. 
.  Butler's  proposal  came  strait  and  direct  from  Lord  Sandwich ; 
and  I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  belief,  as  I  had  three 
or  four  days  before  heard  it  rumoured  in  the  hospital,  through 
channels  which  I  knew  to  be  authentic,  that  it  was  intended 
to  remove  Captain  Balllie,  by  giving  him  an  equivalent  in 
lieu  ;  and  howeyer  accidental  the  meeting  at  the  coffee-house 
then  might  be  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Murphy,  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  so  on  that  of  Mr.  Butler. 

That  Mr.  Murphy  had  been  my  counsel  must  have  been  a 
fact  well  known  to  Mr.  Butler,  though  Mr/Butier's  connec- 
tions with  Lord  Sandwich  were  unknown  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
as  he  himself  informed  your  Lordships. 

Biit  admitting  that  the  meeting  was  perfectly  accidental,  it 
was  I,  and  not  Lord.  Sandwich  that  received  information 
firom  i,t ;  I  learnt  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  induced  to  give  me.  a  compensation  ;  he  was  the  only 
agitator  in  the  matter ;  he  sent  for  Mr.  Murphy,  but  I  made 
no  application  to  Mr.  Butler. 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  matter  was  stated  to 
me,  I  had  n^)  kind  of  doubt,  but  that  it  was  a  deliberative 
message,  and  that  it  was  at  length  intended  to  offer  me  an 
honourable  and  an  adequate  compensation  in  lieu  of  my  of- 
,  fice ;  I  therefore  held  myself  bound  by  .the  (iriginal  proiKi.sal 
to  Lord  Sandwich  which   I   had   made,  1  hough  it  was  long 

X  4  before 
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fore  the  prosecution,  in  circumstances  very  different  from  the 
present. 

I  had  undergone  a  long  train  of  harrassftig,  expensive,  and 
injurious  treatment,  I  had  resisted  a  very  virulent  legal  attack, 
and.  my  mind  now  glowed  with  hope  tnat  the  great,  and  al- 
,  most  the  only  object  of  my  wishes  oh  this  side  the  grave,  (he 
reformation  of  the  abuses  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  would  at 
length  be  accomplished  by  the  proposed  enquiry  at  your  Lord- 
ships* bar,  and  that  the  great  root  of  every  other  evil,  the  in- 
troduction of  landmen,  which  had  -  been  in  some  measure 
sanctioned  by  the  alterations  in  the  charter,  would  be  tbtaliy 
removed,  and  effectual  precautions  taken  to  shut  out  every 
possible  sanction  to  the  like  abuses  for  the  future. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  listened  witli  reluctanae  to  the 
considerations  of  prudence  which  were  suggested  to^-me,  the 
most  prevailing  of  which  were,  that  though  the  printed  case 
and  the  subsequent  enquiry  had  convinced  many  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  abuses,  yet  the  pride  of  power  was  too  great  to 
yield  immediately  to  tnese  convictions. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  negotiation  was  proceeded 
on;  Mr.  Murphy  waited  on  Lord  Sandwich  at  his  desire, 
without  my  knowledge ;  and  the  two  memorandums  which 
have  been  read  to  your  Lordships  by  Mr.  Butler,  were  drawn 
up  by  my  consent,  but  at  their  requisition. 

On  these  papers  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  was  sO  far 
from  being  understood  by  any  of  tl^e  parties,  that  Captain 
Baillie  was  the  first  mover  or  petitioner  in  this  negotiation, 
that  the  paper  which  Mr.  Butler  called  my  ultimaitim^  drawn 
up  by  himself,  begins  with  the  words,  ^'^  Capt.  Baillie  is  wil- 
ling to  resign  his  office  upon  an  equitable  compensation  to  be 
given  before-hand.*'  This  is  certainly  not  the  language  of 
solicitation. 

If  my  Lord  Sandwich  meant  to  act  with  the  fairness,  open- 
ness, and  delicacy  of  a  superior  mind  on  this  occasion,  it 
ieems  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  have' felt,  that  what- 
ever was  proper  to  be  done  ought  to  be  done  immediately,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  claimed  confidence  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  negotiation. 

I  found  it  was  expected  that  I  should  permit  the  report  of 
the  committee  to  be  printed,  without  reply  or  expostulation; 
that  is,  I  was  to  permit  myself  to  be  proclaimed  a  liar,  and  a 
base,  groundless  calumniator  throughout  the  kingdom.  Such 
a  proposal  was  the  highest  insult  that  could  be  offered  to  a 
man  of  honour,  who  ?elt  the  fullest  convictions  of  the  truth 
of  all  his  comp]a\n\,s,  and  who  had  preserved  through  life  a 
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fair  and  unWemished  reputation,  as  the  first  and  deareat  ob- 
ject* of  his  attention. 

My  Lords,  it  is  with  great  surprize,  that  I  have  heard  my- 
self accused  of  treachery  by  Mr.  Murphy  ;  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  world  scorns  so  base  and  criminal  a  meamiess  more 
than  I  do.  When  it  was  found  that  the  negotiation  ended 
only  in  the  most  inadmissible  and  insuhing  proposals,  Mr. 
Murphy  did  himself  draw  out  an  examination  for  Mr.  Butler ; 
tlie  negotiation,  in  an  earljr  stage  of  the  enquiry,  had  been 
stated  to  this  House;  the  circumstances  were  denied  by  Lord 
Sandwich  ;  my  character  was  at  stake ;  and  the  reverend  Mr; 
Cooke  and  Mr.  Butler,  connected  as  they  are  with  Lord 
Sandwich,  were  not  witnesses  to  support  me  in  the  truth  of 
my  assertions  ;  my  own  brother  might  justly  be  supposed  to 
be  equally  prejudiced  in  my  favour. 

I  conceived  that,  under  these  circumstances,  I  had  a  right 
,  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murphy,  and  I  was  equally  surprized 
and  alarmed  to  find  that  he  felt  the  utmost  reluctance  at  being 
examined.  I  did  not  wish  him  to  entertain  any  scruples,  or 
to  afl'ect  any  secrecy  on  my  account ;  but  I  found  that  his 
scruples  and  his  delicacy  arose  on  accoimt  of  Lord  Sand- 
wich. I  had  not  been  at  all  prepared  for  a  delicacy  of  this 
kind,  as  the  conversations  which  I  had  hitherto  had  with  Mr. 
Murphy,  respecting  similar  transactions,  had  deeply  inrpTcssed 
my  mind  with  vtvy  different  ideas  from  Ihe  eulogium  Mr. 
Murphy  was  pleased  to  pronounce  at -your  Lordships'  bar/ 
concerning  the  noble  Lord  :  but  1-  found  that  his  delicacies 
had  arisen  in  the  conference  which  h^  had  held  with  hrs.  Lord- 
ship ;  which  conference  appears  to  me  to  have  detached  him 
entirely  from  my  interests;     ,  '  .....>■.: 

My  Lords,  in  this  situation,  alarmed  as  I  was  for  my  own 
character,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  had  accidehtally  preserved 
the  paper  of  examination  intended  for  Mr,  Bntler.  "Mr: 
'Murphy  has  told  your  Lordships,  that  it  was  a  paper  artfully 
contrived  to  draw  Mr,  Butler  into  a  state  of  tljc.  matter  quite 
different  from  what  it  really  u'a's.  My  Lofcfs,  I  despi^  all 
such  mean  arts  ;  and  if  I  had  understood  it  at  the  time,  I 
wbufd  on  ho  account  have  permitted  it  to  have  been  done. 
I  most  solemnly  protest  to  your  Lordships,  upon  my  oath,  as 
f  now  am,  I  understood  the  paper  literallv,  and  I  was  great- 
ly surprized  to  hear  Mr.  Muq}by  acknowledge,  that  he  meant 
to  treat  a  brother  of  his  own  profession  in  a  way  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  really  treacherous,  and,  in  anv  other  pro- 
fession would  be  held  to  be  base  and  unwarrantable. 

My 
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My  Lords,  in  this  paper  Mr.  Murphy  proposes,  that  Mr, 
Butler's  hand- writing  shall  be  produced  against  ,him  ;  I  .felt 
myself  compelled  to  take  the  same  advantage  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
that  he  had  himself  proposed  to  ta);e  of  Mr.  Butler. 

Mr,  Murphy* s  evidence  and  conduct  drove  me  to  the  disa- 
greeable necessity ;  and  your  Lordships  have  seen,  that  .his 
mind  is  more  hostile  to  me  than  that  of  Mr.  Butler,  whose 
evidence  was  liberal,  compared  with  Mr.  Murphy's. 

My  Lords,  I  trust  I  shall  stanch  fully  justified  in  your  Lord- 
ships' opiuions,  when  it  is  considered,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
in  my  power  thus  accidentally  to  compel  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Murphy  by  this  paper,  I  must  have  appeared  to  have  ad- 
vanced, a  most  foul  and  improbable  assertion,  for  which  I 
should  not  have  been  able  to  have  produced  a  shadow  of 
proof;  I  should  otherwise  have  had  no  support  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  mind,  that  the  whole  was  true. 

My  Lords,  no  part  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  given 
at  your  Lordships'*  bar,  has  surprized  me  so  much  as  tnatt)f 
Mr.  Butler,  who  has  sworn  that  all  orders  of  men  in  Green- 
wich Hospital  have,  complained  of  Captain  Baillie.  My 
Lords,  if  this  be  true,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  all  I  have  saii 
^bout  Greenwich  Hospital  is  false,  and  I  would  gladly  join 
issue  upon  this  ground.  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  who  they 
are  that  have  recriminated,  viz. 

Five  sea  officers  out  of  fourteen  ;  three  civil  officers,  that 
have  been  at  sea ;  and  a  combination  of  landmen,  consisting 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  persons,  out  of  2350  souls. 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  mien ;  these  are  the  combinations 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  have  prevented  and  ob- 
structed Captain  Baillie  in  his  duty,  and  which  was  to  be  as- 
signed as  a  public  reason  for  my  resignation.  .    ,  ^ 

My  Lords,  except  those  persons,  and  their  immediate  de- 
pendents, I  trust,  that  my  being  restored  to  my  office  would 
be  heard  with  sincere  joy  by  all  those  who  are  the  real  objects 
of  the  charity. 

My  Lords,  that  ever  I  thought  of  resigning  my  office,  was 
so  far  from  proceeding  from  any  dislike  to  the  hospital,  that 
my  real  wish  has  always  been,  that  I  might  live  and  die  in 
peace  there,  and  rest  among  the  pensioners. 

I  consider  it  as  one  family,  the  most  venerable  and  respect- 
able in  the  world  ;  a  family  of  Srave  old  seamen,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  country,  as  a  reward  for  their  past  services,  at' 
the  head  of  *a  I)ich  I  generally  presided ;  and  I  have  no-  earth- 
ly wi$h  equal  to  promoting  their  comfort  and  happiness  ;  and 
no  proposal,  however  advantageous,  which  could  be  made  to 
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nie,  would  give  me  so  much  satisfaction,  as  to  be  restored  to 
them,  without  the  apprehension  of  being  obstructed  in  my 
duty. 

My  Lords,  I  am  also  represented  by  Mr.  Butler,  as  a  man 
of  the  most  violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  without  his 
having  produced  a  single  instance  of  it.  Lord  Sandwich  haS 
himself  given  repeated  proofs,  under  his  hand,  to  the  direct 
contrary  ^  and  the  two  late  governors  have  also  approved  of 
my  conduct  jn  the  hospital,  as  appears  by  their  letters  in  Oc- 
tooer,  1772,  ready  to  be  produced,  as  well  as  the  strong 
words  in  my  warrant,  *^  trusting  in  your  care,  prudence  and 
vigilance-^' 

I  have  likewise  the  misfortune  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude  ; 
am  I,  in  honour  or  in  conscience,  bound  to  see  two  thousand 
British  seamen  abused  in  all  their  interests,  by  way  of  shew- 
ing my  gratitude  to  a  noble  Lord,  after  he  had  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  my  repeated  remonstrances  ? 

Neither  has  my  professional  character,  as  an  officer,  escaped 
the  censure  of  the  lioble  Loi^  in  the  most  public  manner; 
and  I  therefore  hope  your  Lordships'  goodness  and  indulgence 
will  be  pleased  to  permit  me  to  produce  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  late  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  wherein  it  ap- 
pears that  my  character,  as  an  officer,  is  unimpeached  at  the 
admiralty.  * 

As  soon  as  Captain  Baillie  retired  from  the  bar,  Mr.  Go^^ 
h)\  the  steward  of  the  hospital,  and  Mr.  Baity  the  steward's 
clerk,  were  severally  examined  to  the  price  and  value  of  the 
shoes  and  stockings.  In  the  course  of  the  examination, 
^  though  they  acknowledged  ihat  the  shoes  and  stockings  were 
of  an  inferior  sort,  yet  they  said,  they  had  been  approved  by 
a  court  of  directors  some  years  since  5  and  that  when  any 
real  complaints  were  made,  such  as  the  articles  being  inferior 
to  those  contracted  for,  they  were  speedily  enquired  into  and 
redressed. 

Mr.  Stephens^  secretary  to  the  admiralty,  was  next  called  to 
the  bar.  His  testimony  went  only  to  prove,  that  there  ^ould 
have  been  no  general  court  held  in  the  absence  of  Captain 
Baillie,  that  gentleman  having  been  always?  summoned. 

The  Duke  of  i?/V/?;/i«»7/r/ observed  that  he  had  now  called  all 
his  witnesses  but  Sir  Meyrick  Barrel. 

While  the  committee  were  waiting  for  the  attendance  of 
that  gentleman,  Captain  Bailiu  was  c:illod  to  the  bar,  in  or- 
der to  establish  somefcicts  relative  to  the  couclnct  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ker, the  last  day  the' committee  of  directors  satin  Greenwich 
Hospital.  He  deposed,  that  Barker  turned  him  rudely  out 
of  the  Comnjittce-room  ;  that  h^  wovAd  YvciV  >^^\v:ox  ^^  .Va. 
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Fevre  to  be  examined  ;  that  Wells,  another  of  the  directors, 
told  him,  as  he  passed  by  him  in  bis  carriage,  and  was  driving 
off,  that  the  committee  would  sit  again,  but  they,  should  ad- 
tnit  none  but  themselves  on  that  day  ;  that  the  eighth  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Salter's  Hall ;  that  not  being  sunmioned,  he 
was  not  present  at  the  eighth  meeting,  though  every  other  di- 
rector was  summoned  but  he ;  and  that  he  complained  of  this 
partial  omission  tb  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  seemed  to' entire- 
ly disapprove  of  it. 

A  short  conversation  arose  between  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  Earls  of  Sandwich  and  Effingham,  relative  to.  the 
time  and  mode  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  entering  upon  his  de- 
fence. At  length  it  was  agreed,  there  being  no  witness  to 
examine  but  Sir  Meyrick  Burrel,  that  the  Earl  should  enter 
upon  his  justification  the  day  that  gentleman  was  to  be  exa- 
mined, his  evidence  being  but  very  short. 

As  soon  as  this  conversation  was  concluded,  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  rose  and  moved,  that  the  House  might  be  resumed, 
which  being  complied  with,  his  Lordship  rose  to  offer  a  few 
words,  he  said,  to  justify  the  motion  he  submitted  to  that 
House  a  few  days  since,  which  would  include  in  it  a  firesh 
subject  of  complaint.  The  matter  he  alluded  to  was  the  late 
attempt  made  to  invade  Jersey  by  the  French,  which  island, 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  had  been 
totally  neglected.  A  single  frigate  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
France,  would  have  at  least  given  us  notice  of  the  enemy'Sv 
intentions,  and  thereby  have  prevented  them  surprising  it. 

His  Lordship  then  stated  the  current  reports  of  the  day, 
and  called  upon  ministers  to  rise  and  declare  the  true  state  of 
that  island,  and  what  measures  have  been  taken  in  conse- 
<|uence  of  the  intelligence  received  by  government.  It  was 
said,  that  Admiral  Arbuthnot  had  without  orders  sailed  for 
Jersey  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  Admiral  had  done  him- 
self great  honour,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and  intrepid  of- 
ficer. Jhe  publick  highly  applauded  his  conduct.  Did  mi- 
nisters approve  of  it  ?  His  Lordship  was  extremely  severe  on 
•  administration,  on  their  treachery  or  incapacity  ^  they^  he 
said,  had  governed  this  country  by  flimsy  expedients,  or  trust- 
ed the  safety  of  the  empire,  with  all  its  dependencies,  to  ac- 
cident and  mere  chance.  ITie  orders  and  instructions  given 
to  navalcommandcrs  were  purposely  dr^wn  up  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  ensure  a  kind  of  irresponsibility  in  almost  all  events. 
They  were  full  of  chicane  and  indecision,  and  left  officers  to^ 
act  entirely  at  their  own  discretion,  though  it  was  evident, 
that  no  officer  coiM  do  so  without  rimning  numinent  risque. 
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because  he  was  without  that  species  of  information  which  i$ 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment. 

His  Lordship  quoted  a  great  many  instances  of  this  in  the 
course  of  the  war ;  particularly  in  respect  of  Admiral  Kep- 
pel,  Lord  Howe,  and  Admiral  Barrington ;  who  were  seve- 
rally obliged  to  exceed  their  instructions,  and  had  thereby 
saved  their  respective  squadrons  from  destruction. 

If  any  fresh  proofs  were  wanting  of  the  delusive-  and  false 
hopes  held  out  by  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  a  more 
striking  instance  need  not  be  given,  than  the  late  attempt 
upon  Jersey  ;  for  most  certainly,  if  Admiral  Arbuthnot  had 
sailed  for  the  place  of  his  destination  >but  a  few  days  earlier, 
or  had  not  those  brave  islanders  shewn  their  usual  loyalty, 
alacrity,  and  spirit,  those  very  valuable  islands,  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, &c.  which  serve  in  time  of  war  as  a  kind  of  advanced, 
post  to  these  kingdoms,  and  of  course  tend  to  keep  the  enemy 
an  check,  would  by  this  time  form  a  part  of  the  dominion  of 
the  crown  of  France. 

He  lamented  the  fatal  measures  w^hich  had  led  to  such  a 
succession  of  inslJlt  and  disgrace.  He  presumed  Admiral  Ar  • 
bnthnot's  presence  was  wanting  where  he  was  destined ;  and 
observed  on  the  probable  fatal  consequences  which  mightv 
arise  from  this  necessary  delay  ;  besides  the  immediate  incon- 
•  venicnc^s,  which  the  detaining  the  trade  fleets  that  were  to 
go  out  under  the  protection  of  that  gentleman,  and  more 
especially  the  provision  store-ships  and  transport  vessels  with 
recruits  and  detachments  for  the  armies  in  America,  would 
occasion.         • 

Jersey,  however,  was  not  the  only  part  of  even  our  home 
dominions  that  was  left  defenceless ;  Ireland  and  Scotland 
were  equally  so.  He  would  not  mention  Ireland,  because  a 
noble  Marquis' [Rockingham]  had  given  notice,  that  he 
should  on  Tuesday  next  lay  the  present  condition  of  thatdis- 
.  stressed  island  before  their  Lordships.  After  looking  at  iiome, 
he  begged  their  Lordships  to  cast  their  eyes  abroad  ;  to  con- 
sider what  was  the  naval  power  of  France,  aqd  the  naval  force 
of  Spain.  France  had  her  ports  and  marine  arsenals  full  of 
ships.  Spain  a  most  formidable  naval  armament  in. Cadiz 
Bay,  and  a  great  many  ships  riding  at  anchor  in  several  of  ils 
harbours,  particularly  at  Rota.  Many  of  their  Lord:<hips 
did  not  perhaps  know  what  Rota  meant;  he  would  explain 
it :  Rota  meant  in  Spain,  what  St.  Helen's  did  in  England,; 
a  place  of  rendezvous,  preparatory  to  squadrons  proceeding 
on  actual  service.    . 

After  having  spoke  pretty  fuUv  on  this  head,  his  Lordship; 
O^lletl  the  atteiuioii  of  the  House  to  ih^  ^\v^?>^\\\.  ^\;iX^  ^i  ^^ 
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British  navy.  He  did  not  believe,  now  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  in  May,  that  we  had  thirty  ships  of  the  line  ready  for 
the  home  defence.  This  was  a  most  melancholy  consiaera- 
tTon,  fully  sufficient  to  create  in  the  breasts  of  their  Lord- 
ships and  the  whole  nation,  the  most  alarming  apprehensions. 
He  did  not  chuse  to  urge  this  matter  further  at  present ;  but 
he  expected  some  one  minister  would  rise  and  say,  what  force 
the  French  had  sent  against  Jersey,  and  what  efforts  had  been 
made  on  our  part  to  counteract  and  defeat  that  attempt. 

His  Lordship  sat  down,  and  after  a  pause  of  a  minute  or 
two,  no  answer  being  returned,  rose  a  second  time,  and  pro- 
nounced witii  a  very  strong  emphasis  the  following  predic* 
tion. 

That  the  calm  and  tranquil  manner  this  alarming  intelli- 
gence seemed  to  be  received  by  their  Lordsliips,  was  a  calm, 
the  sure  forerunner  of  a  storm  ;  a  storm  of  the  most  terrible 
kind  ;  a  storm  which  he  hoped  to  God  would  overwhelm  and 
destroy  those  weak  and  traiterous  counsellors,  who  had  given 
their  Sovereign  bad  advice,  and  had  urged  him  to  the  pursuit 
of  those  measures,  and  an  adherence  to  them,  which  had  re- 
gularly produced  a  succession  of  misfortunes,  disappointments 
and  disgraces,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe^  that  would  ter- 
minate in  the  most  dire  calamities. 

He  declared,  he  had  no  motive  in  the  part  he  now  took,  . 
but  to  rouse  their  Lordships  from  that  fatal  lethargy  which 
they  appeared  to  be  overpowered  with,  to  stimulate  them  to 
stem  the  torrent  which  threatened  to  delifge  this  country  in 
ruin,  and  which,  if  not  speedily  effected,  would  end  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  at  least,  if  not  the  destruction 
of  Britain  Itself  as  an  independent  nation. 

His  Lordship  apologized  for  the  strong  expressions  he  had 
employed  on  the  present  occasion;  said,  they  were  not  justifi- 
able, but  on  idea  of  the  actual  necessity.  The  questions  he  had 
put  to  the  noble  Lords  in  administration,  he  confessed,  were 
meant  as  questions  to  which  answers  were  expected  fronv  the 
first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  he  expected  to  hear  his  Lord- 
ship satisfy  the  House,  otherwise  he  should  interpret  that  no- 
ble Lord's  silence,  to  a  mixture  of  guilt  and  insult. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  at  length  rose,  seemingly  with  great  re- 
luctance ;  another  pause  having  ensued^  before  he  got  on  his 
legs,  but  not  before  he  saw  the  noble  Earl,  preparing  to  rise 
for  the  third  time. 

His  Lordship  said,  he  was  not  prepared,  little  expecting 
that  any  part  of  that  day  would  be  occupied  in  the  *  discus- 
sion of  such  a  subject.    He  never  underftood^  iUat  it  was  the 

duty 
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duty  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to  rise  and  enter  into 
explanations  concerning  matters  of  state,  when  called  upon 
by  any  individual  Lord  in  his  place,  even  in  debating  a  mo- 
tion upon  previous  notice,  much  less  in  a  desultory  conversa- 
tion, like  the  present,  in  which  no  end  whatever  was  proposed 
to  be  attained. 

He  rose,  however,  purely  on  account  of  the  imputation  of 
intended  insult,  than  which  nothing  could  be  worse  founded. 
His  silence  did  not  proceed  from  the  least  disrespect ;  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  his  thoughts ;  and  as  to  the  genera! 
charges  of  treachery,  inability,  &c.  which  the  nobfe  Earl 
had  so  plentifully  dealt  out,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that  the 
same  charges  had  been  made  an  hundred  times  before,  and 
had  been  as  often  refuted.  The  noble  Earl  asked,  whether 
Admiral  Arbuthnot's  conduct  had  been  approved  of  by  ad- 
ministration ?  He  would  answer  that  question,  by  assuring 
his  Lordship,  that  it  was,  and  his  zeal,  activity,  and  gallan- 
trv,  hiffhlv  applauded  by  them.  He  had  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
acimiraf  himself,  to  that  very  effect,  which  was  accompanied 
and  further  confirmed  by  one  from  the  admiralty- board. 

As  to  the  other  question,  relative  to  the  attempt  of  invad- 
ing Jersey,  he  wished  to  decline  giving  an  answer,  because  he 
could  not  speak  with  precision  on  the  subject.  A  ver\^  few 
days  would,  he  trusted,  enable  him  to  give  their  Lordships 
full  satisfaction  on  that  head  ;  for  the  present,  he  could  only 
say,  that  he  did  not  entertain  the  lead  apprehensions  as  to 
the  issue,  for  he  was  sure  that  island  was  too  much  in  force 
to  permit  the  French  to  effect  3  landing. 

The  Duke  of  Richtnond  said,  he  could  not  remain  silent, 
and  let  pass  unnoticed  some  expressions  which  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last.  He  would  confine  himself  to 
the  proper  subject  of  the  conversation,  and  he  thought  his 
duty  to  their  Lordships,  the  nation,  and  himself,  renilered  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  rise,  and  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  language  held  by  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

The  noble  Earl  had  in  very  direct  terms  affirmed,  that  Ad- 
miral Arbuthnot  had  already  received  the  thanks  and  appro- 
bation of  his  Lordship  and  the  admiralty-board  ;  which  im- 
plied, if  it  meant  any  thing,  that  the  approbation  of  that 
Doard  was  an  approbation  of  a  breach  of  orders.  He  should 
say  nothing  of  the  insult  and  disgrace  attending  this  attempt 
of  our  enemies,  on  our  part;  but  he  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, that  administration  consequently  confessed  that  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  intentions.     If  they 
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were  not  ignorant,  the  admiral  broke  his  orders,  contrary  to 
their  judgment ;  if  they  were,  the  inference  was  self-eviaent 
— their  total  incapacity  to  fill  their  present  stations. 

He  had  still  hopes,  notwithstanding  what  he  now  heard, 
that  the  admiral  did  not  depart  from,  or  break  his  orders;  be- 
cause such  a  precedent  would  be  big  with  danger.  He  had 
himself  been  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  disci pHne  so  totally  disregarded,  much 
more  to  have  a  disobedience  of  orders  described  as  a  matter  of 
merit,  and  as  entitled  to  official  approbation.  • 

He  did  not  mean,  by,  what  he  had  said,  to  call  the  conduct 
of  Admiral  Arbuthnot  into  question.  By  what  he  could 
learn,  the  admiral  was  a  worthy  man,  and  an  able  and  deserv- 
ing officer,  and  on  the  present  occasion  probably  acquitted 
himself  like  an  active,  spirited,  and  vigilant  commander :  he 
only  meant,  and  the  occasion  marked  it  highly  necessary  at 
this  moment,  to  say,  that  where  the  safety  or  a  kingdoni  de- 
pended on  the  judgment  and  wisdom,  discipline  and  perfect 
subordination  of  officers  of  all  ranks,  employed  in  its  scr\'ice, 
that  that  kingdom  which  neglected  those  vital  essentials,  by 
presuming  to  commend,  without  stating  the  circumstances  by 
the  mouths  of  its  ministers,  an  act  which  was  at  the  same 
time  partly  acknowledged  to  be  an  act  of  disobedience,  was 
most  certamly  arrived  at  one  of  the  latst  stages  of  its  ruin. 

It  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  plan,  and  of  officers  to  exe- 
cute, as  far  as  lay  in  their  power ;  but  there  Was  no  condi- 
tion annexed  to  obedience  ;  when  there  was,  the  orders  be- 
came discretionar)',  and  scarcely  deserved  the  appellation  of 
instructions;  because  it  left  the  officer  at  liberty  to  act  upon 
his  own  judgment,  which,  whenever  k  happened  to  be  the 
case,  where  a  particular  service  was  pointed  out  and  required, 
put  an  end  at  once  to  all  discipline ;  the  fimdamentals  of  all 
good  government  were  thereby  shaken,  and  the  principles  of 
It  abandoned,  that  is,  the  principle  of  responsibility  and  pu- 
nishment :  for  neither  the  planners  of  measures,  nor  the  exe- 
cutors of  them,  could  justly  be  called  to  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  long  as  the  administration  were  deemed  an- 
swerable for  the  plan,  and  the  officers  for  the  execution,  he 
would  be  understood  respecting  the  wisdom  of  the  one,  and 
the  possible  performance  of  the  other,  the  nation  had  a  pro- 
per pledge  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  ministers  and  com- 
manders. 

Having  explained  this  doctri»e  in  all  its  parts,  in  a  most 
able  and  correct  manner,  his  Grace  proceeded  to  take  a  short 

view 
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view  of  the  affairs  of  Europe^  so  farad  they  were  connected 
with,  or  might  be  supposed  to  affect,  the  interests  of  this 
country.  He  allowed  that  the  period  was* critical,  and  forbid 
a  total  silence,  except  in  such  instances  as  were  absolutely 
tiecessary  for  the  preservation  of  thq  state;  he  should  therefore 
speak  under  that  resen'e,  and  advert  to  no  circumstance  which 
did,  in  his  opinion,  exactly  correspond  with  the  rule  and  the 
exception.  It  was  true,  he  saw  no  general  cause  of  being 
reserved  in  Parliament,  upon  the  stale  pretence,  that  agitating 
public  matters  in  thdt  House  might  be  the  means  of  conveying 
improper  and  dangerous  intelligence  to  our  enemies  ;  much 
less  on  that  unconstitutional  language  lately  introduced,  that 
Parliament  was  no  fit  place  for  discussing  topics  merely  rela-  " 
tive  to  matters  of  state.  The  first  was  "founded  in  delusion 
and  deceit;  because  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  our  ene- 
mies were,  at  all  times,  and  upon  all  occasions,  better  in- 
formed of  our  naval  and  military  force,  both  in  gross  and 
-detail,  than  that  House,  and  much  earlier;  and  as  to  thfe 
other,  it  was  a  traiterous  position,  and  struck  at  the  very  be- 
ing and  essence  of  Parliament,  to  saj^,  that  either  or  both 
Houses  were  tiot  authorised  to  meddle  in  matters  of  state;  or, 
which  amounted  to  precisely  the  same  thing,  that  such  ob- 
jects were  too  transcendent  for  their  comprehension,  and  were 
above  the  deliberations  of  popular  assemblies,  or  assembhes 
^consisting  of  many  persons ;  which  in  truth  amounted  to  this, 
that  the  powers,  whether  vested  in  Parliament  or  inherent  in 
it,  extended  no  farther  than  a  mere  power  to  punish,  but  not 
to  enquire,  deliberate,  or  advice. 

But  the  reserve  he  alluded  to  was  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture ;  it  was  a  reserve  relative  to  interpretations  put  on  the 
probable  and  immediate  conduct  of  foreign  powers,  and  the 
measures  proper  to  be  adopted,  when  the  conduct  of  such 
powers  scarcely  remained  any  longer  equivocal.  He  was 
much  afraid  that  we  stood  nearly  in  that  predicament  with 
the  court  of  Madrid.  Spain  was  already  armed,  and  in  great 
force  both  by  sea  and  land,  particularly  at  sea.  Her  inten- 
tions could  hardly  be  any  longer  misunderstood.  The  pro- 
per conduct  of  Great  Britain,  in  such  an  exigency,  required 
to  be  treated  with  some  degree  of  reserve  :  it  was  a  delicate 
subject,  not  because  it  might  gise  Spain  umbrage,  though 
perhaps  under  some  circumstances  that  itself  might  be  a 
good  motive  for  acting  prudently  and  cautiously ;  but  the 
real  motive  which  forbid  him  from  speaking  his  senti- 
ments freely,  was,  that  giving  public  advice  upon  such  an 
•    Vol.  XIII.      ^  .*^Y  ov:c^'^\o\^ 
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occasioft  \ivKonld  destroy  the  very  t^nd  for  which  only  it  should 
be  given.  He  therefore  wished  to  be  silent,  farther  than  to  re- 
commend to  ministers,  in  the  most. fervent  and  anxious  terms, 
to.  turn  their  thoughts* seriously  to  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  consider  what  we  had  to  con- 
tend with,  in  case  Spain  should  ally  itself  with  France ;  to 
look  forward  to  the  means  we  had  to  avert  any  intended  blow 
which  may  have  been  meditating ;  to  our  resources  in  men 
and  money,  our  allies,  probable  or  actual ;  and  to  measure 
and  balance  the  whole,  one  against  the  other,  considering, 
with  wisdon)  and  steadiness,  the  probable  events,  with  all 
their  necessary  consequences. 

Pvery  thing  dear  or  valuable  to  this  country  would  of 
course  be  committed  to  th«  issue  of  such  a  possible  contest ; 
and,  as  the  first  siQp  to  a  consideration  .of  such  immense  im- 
portance,  and  vast  magnitude,  it  w^ould  be  incumbent  upon 
ministers  and  that  House,  or  the  former,  if  they  chose  to  take 
upon  them  the  responsibility  attached  to  their  official  and 
cabinet  situations,  to  be  well  and  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
real  state  of  our  marine.  No  single  person's  word  should  be 
t*ken  on  such  an  occasion  ;  every  thing  should  be  made  as 
plain  as  the  noon-day.  Was  the  navy  adequate  to  the  grovv- 
mg  and  probable  services  that  would,  in  the  event  of  a  rup- 
^ture  with  Spain,  become  necessary  ?  Were  the  superior  com- 
manders and  oflicers  in  general  pleased  with  the  conduct  of 
the  board  under  whom  they  acted  ?  Was  the  first  Lord  of  the 
admiralty  a  popular  character,  or  had  they  a  confidence  and 
reliance  upon  him,  in  the  trying  times  that  were  swiftly  ap- 
proaching? Arid  on  the  whole,  was  tliere  a  fair  prospect  of 
success,  glory,  and  victory,  under  such  an  administration  of 
naval  affairs  ? 

These  were  all  questions  that  well  deserved  to  be  enquired 
into,  ^nd  appearances  would  justify  answering  every  one  of 
them  in  the  negative.  After  the  repeated  complaints  made  by 
persons  of  the  very  first  reputation  in  tlieir  profession;  after  tha 
resignation  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  commanders,  or, 
what  amounted  substantially  to  thc^ame  thing,  their  refusal  to 
S^ve;  after  the  many  charges  of  gross  incapacity  and  miscon-p 
duct,  made  in  that  and  the  other  Housey  against  the  marine 
piinistcr,  by  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last,  connected  with  all 
the  latter  and  preceding  circumstances  ;  made  such  a  general 
impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  confessed  his  astonishment  at 
the  noble  Earl's  longer  continuance  in  office.  He  declared^ 
he  should  be  ashamed  to  hold  his  situation  longer,  undc;r  such 
circ umstmctSy  where  he  in  tjae  place  of  the^ao Die  Earl  after  he 

found 
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ibund  that  thifty-nioe  Lords,  and  one.  hundred  and  seventy- 
•tx  Commoners,  had  dividitfd  in  support  of  two  qatistions, 
^tually  framed  for  the  purpose  of  dismissing  him  from  hi$ 
office  by  an  address  to  the  throne. 

Adjourned  to  the  icth. 

May  to. 

Enquiry  into  Greenwich  Hospital  was  resumed,  and  Sir 
Meyriik  Burrely  one  of  the  directors  of  the  hospital,  called  to 
the  bar. 

Sir  Meyrick  did  not  chuse  to  subject  his  character  to  much 
jmimadversion,  as  he  qualified  every  thing  he  said  with  an 
apology  to  their  Lordships  for  his  want  of  memory.  He 
could  not  speak  with  any  precision ;  he  had  been  present  but 
once,  and,  at  this  distance  of  time,  retained  a  very  imperfect 
recollection  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion. 

He  had  not,  from  what  appeared  to  him,  formed  any  judg- 
ment upon  the  matter ;  all  he  could  say  was,  that  many  strong 
matters  had  been  urged,  and  that  much  contradiction  arose, 
in  the  course  of  that  day's  investigation  at  which  he  was  pre- 
sent, so  much  so,  that  neither  now  or  then  was  he  so  well 
informed  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  any  thing  like  a  decided 
opinion. 

•  He  acknowledged,  that  the  day  he  attended  he  found  Cap- 
tahi  Baillie  disposed  to  every  thing  which  promised  to  for- 
ward the  enquiry,,  and  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  fajcilitate  their  proceedings ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  wishes  of  his  adversaries,  he 
seemed  ready  to  wave  all  complaints  against  the  committee/ 
and  the  manner  of  constituting  it.  He  answered  several 
pointed  questions,  put  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  such 
h  sort,  as  plainly  shewed  that  he  was  above  giving  any  answer 
which  might  tend  to  impeach  his  honour,  though  he  could 
not  charge  his  memory  with  the  precise  words ;  such  as — He 
did  not  know;  he  could  not  affirm,  but  he  supposed  and  be- 
lieved that  such  circumstances  happened;  and,  such  words 
passed.— The  reverend  Mr.   Cooke  did  not  seem  to  be  well 

J  leased  with  Sir  Meyrick's  testimony,  though  he  was  ofteq 
card  to  pray  most  fervently  for  that  ancient  gentleman,  during 
his  examination,  as  was  likewise  Mr.  Mylne,  the  clerk  of  the 
works;  but  Sir  Meyrick  would  have  his  own  way. 

Captain  /^liri^rht  was  next  called,  who,  after  passing  the 
highest  eulogiums  on  Captain  Bailiie,  in  the  capacity  f)f  lieu- 
tenant-governor, gave  many  instances  oF  his  merit,  in  par- 
ticular cases;  among  others,  of  his  uncommon  dilisrcnce  and 
disintcrestcMness,  his  indefatigable  industry,  as  well  iad^v^^X- 

YL2.  \v\^. 
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ingas  in  remedying  the  enormous  and  shameful  abuses  which 
had  gradually  oeen  increasing,  and  daily  introducing,  into 
the  hospital,  mentioning  theaSairof  the  bull -beef  contractor, 
the  fraud  committed  on  the  pensioners,  by  serving  them  with 
greasy  water  instead  of  broth,  with  meat  boiled  to  rag*  in- 
stead of  that  containing  nutriment,  and  the  plundering  the 
seamen  of  their  portions,  by  giving  the  meat  to  oersons  who 
had  no  manner  of  right  to  it,  &c.  Captain  Allright*s  evi- 
dence seemed  to  make  strong  impression  upon  several  Lords. 

Lord  Ferrets  moved,  that  the  House  be  resumed,  in  order 
to  swear  a  Mr.  Boxley,  whom  he  had  represented,  on  the  7tb, 
as  a  person  very  proper  to  be  examined.  His  testimony  con- 
tained the  fallowing  facts. 

That  he  had  acted  as  deputy  to  Alexander  Hood,  Esa.  by 
virtue  of  a  letter  of  attorney,  and  had  a  salary  of  locl.  ^^r 
annum,  house,  coals,  candles,  &c.  that  he  paid  the  steward  of 
the  hospital  for  himself  and  clerks ;  that  he  also  paid  various 
other  sums,  occasionally  ordered  by  the  board  of  directors,  for 
the  current  expenceS  or  thfe  hospital ;  but  could  not  say  for 
what  uses ;  he  did  not  know  precisel v  the  produce  of  the  Der- 
wentwater  estate.  He  said  the  sums  drawn  from  that  estate  va- 
ried from  year  to  year,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less;  that 
neither  Mr.  Hoo^  the  treasurer,  nor  he,  had  any  controul  or 
check  upon  those  receipts,  because  the  amount  of  the  profits 
were  transmitted  or  remitted  in  bills,  which  he  had  no  more  to 
do  with  than  to  give  credit  in  the  general  account ;  that,  ac- 
cording to  this  mode,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Derwentwater 
estate  were  no  more  than  15,0001.  for  the  )jear  1778,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  the  same  year,  includmg  every 
fund  which  came  into  his  hands,  was  about  6i,oool. 

The  witness  then  read,  from  a  memorandum  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  an  account  of  the  net  produce  of  the  hospital 
revenues  derived  from  the  Derwentwater  estate,  from  the 
year  177 1  to  the  year  177H,  which  appeared  upon  an  average 
to  be  short  of  20,oool.  a  year. 

Mr.  Jbbetson  was  next  called,  and  went  into  a  fuller  detaiU 
He  explained  the  mode  of  making  up  the  accounts,  by  the 
persons  immediately  employed  in  collecting  the  rents,  and 
other  produce,  ^uch  in  particular,  as  the  lead  mines ;  but  he 
was  cautious  in  fixing  the  average  of  the  net  produce,  ob- 
serving, that  that  must  entirely  depend  upon  contingencies. 

He  acknowledged,  after  being  closely  pressed  by  Lord  Fer-* 
rers,  that  the  living  of  Simonburnc,  in  the  possession  of  Mr* 

Scot, 
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Scot,*  was  thought  to  be  worth  loool.  per  annum ;  that  if 
such  a  living  were  divided  into  so  many  portions,  it  would 
naake  a  comfortable  provision  for  four  navy  chaplains  ;  that 
the  hospital  had  lately  purchased  a  turn  of  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  the  rectory  of  Alston,  another  living  on  the  Der- 
wentwater  estate,  the  great  tythes  of  which  they  were  at  the 
time  in  possession  of ;  but  that  no  navy  chaplain  was  either  in 
.possession,  6v  was  promised  to  succeed  to  the  next  vacancy. 

The  House  adjourned  to  the  next  day.  Ordered  to  be  sum- 
moned on  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's -motion. 

Committee  on  the  enouiry  into  the  management  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  a(yourned  to  the  1 3th  instant. 

The  Duke  of  nichmond  gave  notice,  a  few  minutes  before 
the  committee  rose,  that  the  evidence  was  finally  closed  in 
support  of  the  allegations  set  forth  in  Captain  B^iHic's  book. 

May  1 1 . 

Dissenters'  bill  read  a  third  time ;  carried  unanimously,  the 
Duke  of  Chandos's  single  m  excepted. 
I  .  Marquis  of  Rockingham  rose,  and  entered  into  a  long  corn- 
putative  and  arithmetical  detiail,  shewing  the  comparative 
ability  of  Ireland  to  bear  burdens,  to  what  it  had  been  at  for- 
mer periods,  not  far  distant. 

His  Lordship's  opening  was  chiefly  directed  to  meet  such 
objections  as  he  imaginea  might  be  made  against  the  proofs 
he  meant  to  adduce,  of  the  real  distress  of  Ireland.  His  de- 
tail was  accurate  and  important,  as  it  presented  two  objects 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  British  administration,  first,  so  far 
.  as  the  consequences  might  be  supposed  to  affect  them  per- 
sonally ;  secondly,  as  it  might  probably  affect,  and  that  m  ^. 
most  serious  manner,  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

He  first  stated  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  the  out-goings  and 
savings  in  the  year  1775^  during  the  administration  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Hartington,  afterwards  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
and  proceeded  regularlv,  through  each  successive  administra- 
tion, till  he  brought  it  down  to  the  present  viceroy.  Lord 
Buckinghamshire. 

*  The  well-known  author  of  the  well-known  paper,  entitled 
Jnti'SejartuSy  in  which  the  King  was  compared  to  Tibeiius, 
and  Lord  Bute  to  his  minister  and  favourite,  Scjanus.  This 
paper  was  written  when  Lord  Sandwich  was  turned  out  in  1 765. 
His  Lordship  was  never  thoroughly  forgiven  his  past  trans- 
gressions at  St.  James's,  til}  he  distinguished  himself  in  a 
speech  against  Lord  Chatham^  on  the  Middlesex  election,  in 
February,  1770, 

Y  3  ^^- 
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In  17  55,  and  for  som^  years  after,-  the  whole  of  the  civil 
ittid  military  establishmetit  amounted,  for  the  two  ye^rs,  thai 
being  the  mode  of  voting  tlie  parliamentary  grants  of  that 
kingdom,  to  about  1,200,0001.  oil  Im  average,  600,000!.  pet 
ann:^m  ;  whereas,  of  late  years,  th^  grants  were  little  short  of 
2,ooo,00ol.  or  1,00050001.  per  Yitinum,  At  that  period  tott, 
in  the  course  of  five  years  peace,  the  debts  contracted  during 
the  preceding  war  had  not  only  been  paid  off,  but  there  wa* 
a  surplus  of  260,000!.  in  the  national  treasury,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  applied  to  public  uses,  sufch  as  catiiU> 
churches,  bridges,  &c.  in  bounties  for  the  encouragettient^ 
and  promoting  the  extension  of  agriculture,  arts  anamtou^ 
factures,  land-carriage  of  corn,  carrying  it  coastwise,  td  t^ie 
Dublin  society,  linen  manufacture,  and  the  fisheries. 

His  Lordsnip  made  a  progressive  statement  of  the  gtantt 
and  taxes,  the  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  pension- 
list,  undept  each  successive  administration— *that  of  the  t)uke 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Halifax,  Dnke  of  Northumberland^  and  the 
Lords  Weymouth,  Bristol,  Townshend,  Harcourt,and  the  pre- 
sent viceroy,  in  the  course  of  which  he  shewed  that  the  publit 
expenditure  imperceptibly  increased  in  each  respective  branch. 
He  stated,  that  a  debt  was  necessarily  incurred  during  the  latfe 
war,  the  out-going;s  exceeding  the  public  income.  But  what 
rendered  the  condition  of  Ireland  a  most  extraordinary  on^ 
indeed^  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  all  other  states  under  the 
sun,  was,  that  after  the  peace  of  762,  instead  of  paying  off  thfe 
debts  incurred  during  the  preceding  war,  they  yearly  continued 
to  augment  gradually  and  regularly,  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  peace ;  a  circumstance  not  paralleled  in  any  country  ht 
ever  heard  or  read  of  5  nay,  more,  that  the  debt  increased  ift 
opposition  to  new  taxes.  Taxes,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
four  sessions,  were  laid  on ;  money  was  uniformly  borrowed; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  tv/o  years,  when  the  nationaf  accounts 
came  to  be  settled,  fresh  deficiencies  appeared  on  each  new 
loan,  and  fresh  taxes  weix  laid  on,  in  consequence  of  thetn. 
In  short,  it  was  a  mode  of  policy  adopted,  that  of  taxing  and 
borrowing  and  pledging  the  public  faith,  till  not  a  shilling 
more  could  be  procured. 

A  tcntine  scheme,  or  a  plan  df  payifig  an  high  interest  on 
annuities  granted  upon  lives,  with  benefit  of  survivorship, 
was  the  first :  this  not  answering  the  ejiigencies  of  govern- 
ment, stamp  duties  were  then  laid  on  ;  and  lastly,  a  vote  of 
credit;  rotwiihstanding  which,  such  was  the  exhausted, 
inipoverishcd  state  of  that  country,  that  no  money  could  be 

procured 
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procured  updn  ito  precarious  k  feechrity.  Indeed,  the  securit;^ 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  mere  national  engagement  that 
the  public  creditors  would  be  paid  some  time  or  other ;  but 
that  the  ftmds  offered  as  a  specinc  security  would  prove  equal- 
ly deficient  and  unproductive,  tvith  those  which  had  caused 

.  tne  very  necessity  of  the  desired  loan. 

The  debt  still  continued  to  a^Scuhiulate,  and  in  the  year 
iP777,  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  receipts  in  the  sum  of 
i6b,00GU 

So  tong  as  England  continued  in  a  prosperous  situation, 
though  Ireland  was  drained,  slie  had  recourse  to  this  country; 
Ircft  duch  was  the  fctate  of  both  countries,  in  the  spring  of 
^7/8,  dhhough  the  revenues  of  Ireland  were  hawked  about 
Lottdofi  streets,  and  offered  to  be  mortgaged  for  the  sum  of 
30  ^o  cl.  a  single  shilling  could  not  be  procured  or  borrowed 
l^ttti  them. 

After  dwelling  on  those  circumstances  for  a  considerable 
lithe,  he  opened  another  heaJ  of  argument,  that  of  the  im- 
xnediace  distresses  of  Ireland,  which,  he  said,  must  in  the 
end  materially  affect  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
Oftat  Britain,  His  Lordship  stated  the  averajre  of  the 
fttports  to  that  kingdom,  both  from  Scotland  anci  Enjrland, 
(ift  the  last  eleven  years,  ending  in  1777— From  Scotland, 
towards  of  three  millions  ;  from  England,  upwards  of  eighteen 

*  millions  :  or  from  Scotland,  300,000!.  and  a  fraction  ;  from 
England,  i,6o.>,oool.  and  a  fraction  yearly;  the  whole  making 
twentytwo  millions,  or  upwards  of  two  millions  a  year,  Bri- 
tish-export.  Tt  might  be  said,  does  not  Great-Britain  take  the 
linen,  provisions,  &c.  of  Ireland  in  return  ?  Certainly  ;  but 

.  it  Was  to  be  considered  on  which  side  the  balance  lav,  whether 
ift  favour  of  this  or  that  country.  .  He  then,  from  authentic 
papers,  shewed,  that  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  ,Scot*  . 
iind  was  above  a  million  and  a  half,  and  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, above  five  millions,  for  the  last  eleven  years.  This  led 
him  to  his  grand  conclusion,  that  of  motives  of  interest ;  be- 
cause, by  tne  accounts,  as  last  made  up,  it  appeared  that  the  ' 
export  to  Ireland  for  the  last  year  had  decreased  one  fourth  : 
*fer  in  1777  it  was  upwards  of  two  millions,  and  in  177^  un- 
der a  million  and  a  half. 

His  Lordship  entered  into  several  circumstances  which 
erame  within  his  own  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  West 
Kiding  of  the  county  of  York  :  •  by  the  last  returns  of  the 
number  of  broad  woollens  manufactured  in  that  district,  it 
appeared  that  there  had  been  twenty-one  thousand  pieees  lesj? 
than  the  average  of  several  years  before,  and  eight  tlv>w'>i>^<L 

Y  4  x\ax\v^M^'t> 
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narrows^  or  forest. cloths ;  that  he  had  made  it  his  business  to 
enquire  the  reason,  and  found  it  had  been  the  failure  of  the 
tr^de  of  Ireland.  He  son^e  time  since  conversed  with  a  verjr 
considerable  manufacturer  m  his  neighbourhood,  in  the  coun- 
try, relative  to  the  &tate  of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  it 
was  connected  with  the  woollen  manufacture  carried  on  in 
the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  who  constantly  e^e* 
ry  year  went  over  to  Dublin  to  take  orders,  and  who  assured 
him,  that  by  a  letter  received  from  his  ccrrrespondexlt  in  that 
city,  he  was  warned  not '  to  come  or  send ;  for  he  coold 
not  ensure  safety  to  either  his  property  or  p^r^on. 

His  Lordship,  besides  the  proof  of  the  poverty  of  Inelapdi 
by  its  daily  incurring  new  debts ;  the  insufficiency  of  the 
funds  appropriated  For  the  payment  of  interest  and  annuities, 
payable  to  the  public  creditors  ;  the  almost  bankrupt  state  of 
the  exchequer,  and  several  other  evidences  of  a  similar  nature  j 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  our  being  obliged  to  provide, 
in  the  committee  of  supply  of  the  present  year,  64,000!.  for 
the  pay  of  six  regiments  of  foot,  and  one  of  dragoons,  serv-* 
ing  in  America,  or  consent  to  have  them  disbanded.  /  ^ . 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  several  pe^ 
titions  sent  by  some  of  the  counties  in  Ireland,  the  associationt 
at  the  Tolsel  in  Dublin,  and  at  several  of  the  county  metrt- 
jngs,  particularly  at  Corke,  Kilkenny,  Wicklow,  and  Ros- 
common^ some  of  them  expressly  resolving  not  to  import,  or 
use,  or  purchase,  any  of  the  manufactures  of  this  country  ; 
others,  less  violent,  Corkc  in  particular,  not  to  purchase  or 
use  any  goods,  but  such  as  were  manufactured  in  that  king- 
dom. 

His  Lordship  earnestly,  pay,  very  warmly,  pressed  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  giving  Ireland  relief,  upon  every  princi- 
ple or  gratitude,  interest,  and  sound  policy,  and  pomted  out 
the:  danger  of  irritating  the  people,  lest,  by  being  drove  to 
extremities,  they  might,  in  an  act  of  despair,  be  forced  into 
resistance.  He  expatiated  greatly  on  their  loyalty  to  thego- 
yeri^n^ent,  and  their  reverence,  zeal,  and  affectioa  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country ;  it  would  therefore,  he  thought,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  policy,  be  extremely,  imprudent  to  do  anything 
which  might  tend  to  estrange  Ireland  from  her  respect  and  ve- 
neration for  her  elder  sister. 

His  .Lordship,  as  well  by  his  details  as  in  argimient,  con- 
tended, that  administration  had  neglected  its  duty  towards 
Ireland ;  th^t  all  care  and  protection  had  been  withdrawn ; 
and  that  Ireland  was  precisely  in  that  situation,  which,  if  not 

speedily 
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speedily  retnedicd,  woi^ld,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  justify  re- 
sistance.    He  said,  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  the  most  accu- 
rate computation,  amounted  to  two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  souls,  whereof  five  hundred  thousand  were  believed 
to  be  Protestants,  in  the  proportion  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Dissenters  to  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  established 
church.     The  Irish  Catholics,  it  was  true,  had  been  favoured 
with  some  degree  of  religious  toleration,  and  he  was  happy 
to  say,  so  far  as  the  example  set  by  England  could  be  suppo- 
sed to  operate  upon  the  ruling  powers  in  our  sister  kingdom, 
he  took  a  share  in  the  merit  ot  that  measure.     On  the  other 
hand,  so  respectable  and  powerful  a  body  as  the  Irish  Dissen- 
ters were,  ought  not  to  be  treated  w  fth  contempt  and  un- 
kindness,  as  they  ciertainly  had  been  in  one  instance ;  he  meant 
the  clause  inserted  in  the  bill  for  giviujg  an  indulgence  to  Ro^ 
man  Catholics,  which  clause  was  lost  in  the  privy  council  of 
this  kincdom.     But  he  did  not  found  his  argument  upon  this 
or  that  distinction.     People  of  all  ranks.  Qualities,  and  reli- 
gions there,  were  united  as  one  man  ;  they  forgot  all  animosi- 
ties and  jealousies  in  the  ruin  which  tnreatens  them  ;  and 
the  great  point  of  union  and  national  cement  which  keeps 
them  together  is,  not  to  import,  purchase,  ordeal  in  any  ar* 
tide  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  this  country.     In  this 
part  of  his  argument  he  censured  ministers  highly,  for  theit 
total  neglect  of  the  defence  of  that  country  ;  and  poiiUed  out 
the  danger  of  permitting  the  people  there  to  associate  and 
embody  in  troops  and  companies  contrary  to  law.     When  he 
said  this,  it  was  his  opinion  they  had  done  very  properly,  in 
endeavouring  to  defend  themselves  when  neglected  by  govcrn- 
jncnt.     But  ministers  should  have  prevented  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  such  military  associations ;  or  if  that  wa5 
not  practicable,   in  the  present  sliite  of  affairs,  the  'people 
should  have  been  legally  commissioned  and  enabled  to  tflke 
arms.     The  matter  now  wore  a  very  serious  aj)pearance5  for 
though  he  was  firmly  persuaded,  in  case  that  country  should 
be  invaded  by  a  foreign  force,  which  was  generally  believed 
to  be  in  contemplation,  the  Irish,  with  their  usual  lovaltr 
and  spirit,  would  defend  themselves,  and  bravely  repel  the 
invaders  j  yet  it  was  worth  considering  how  far  the  same  spi- 
rit might  be  exerted  in  resisting  oppression  and  injustice  from 
any  other  quarter. 

After  recapitulating  the  many  and  very  important  advanta- 
ges we  derived  from  Ireland,  through  the  medium  of  our  trad^ 
and  commerce,  the  accession  of  strength  she  afforded  in  time 
of  war,  and  the  immense  sums  she  remitted  to  her  absentees. 
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xgonies  paid  officers,  pensioners,  or  spent  on  motives  of  plea«» 
$ure  or  business,  at  the  universities,^  inns  of  court,  appeals  in 
law  and  equity,  &c.  he  observed,  how  unkindly  she  had  been 
jtreated  in  every  instance,  how  cruelly  and  oppressively  in 
•  some.  He  reminded  their  Lordships  of  the  compact  madi 
between  both  kingdoms  in  King  William's  time,  when  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  consented  to  prohibit  the  export  of  their 
own  woollen  manufacture,  in  order  to  give  that  of  England 
a  preference,  by  laying  a  duty  equal  to  a  full  prohibition  upon 
fevery  species  of  woollens  or  even  of  the  raw  commodity  5 
arid  of  the  solemn  assurance  given  by  both  the  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament,  that  they  would  give  every  possible  en*. 
couragement,  and  abstain  from  every  measure  which  could 

frevent  the  linen  manufacture  to  be  rendered  the  staple  ojf 
reland.  But  how  had  England  kept  its  word  ?  by  laying 
duties  or  granting  boimtits  to  the  linens  of  British  tnanutac*" 
tiire,  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  the  Iii&h,  and  at  the  same 
time  giving  every  kind  of  private  and  public  encouragement 
to  render  Scotland  a  real  rival  to  Ireland,  in  almrtst  every  spe*. 
cies  of  her  linen  fabrics. 

After  describing  the  private  as  well  as  public  distresses  6f 
Ireland  in  Ihe  most  feeling  language,  his  Lordship  proceeded 
lo  contrast  the  deserts  of  the  Irish  nation,  whose  loyalty  kept 
pace  with  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  calamities  they 
ielt.  He  instanced,  in  particular,  their  friendly  and*:aflrec* 
tionate  behaviour  since  the  commencement  of  the  Americaii 
war  ;  the  zeal  a  d  fidelity  of  that  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the 
two  last  Scotch  rebellions ;  the  uncommon  efforts  she  made 
during  the  late  war,  and  her  uniform  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  this  country  in  every  trying  exigency  when  engaged  in  a 
foreign  war. 

He  <8aid,  he  hoped,  the  importance  of  the  object  wotlld  strike 
every  nobleLord  with  the  propriety,  nay,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  his  motion  ;  that  the  House  would  treat  it  with  that  temper, 
'coolness  and  moderation  which  it  so  apparently  merited ;  and 
attend  to  it  as  a  matter  in  vvhich  every  man  in  the  nation  was 
;most  deeply  interested.  He  trusted,  that  tht-ir  Lordships  would, 
not  be  led  away  by  any  partial  ideas  or  narrow  distinctions 
of  local  benefit  or  advantage,  but  meet  it  fairly  as  a  question 
of  state,  in  which  both  kingfdoms  had  an  equal  interest.  He 
would  be  extremely  sorry  that  this  or  that  town  or  district, 
tliat  Manchester  or'  Glasgow,  or  any  other  place,  w^ould  su- 
percede or  render  of  none  effect  the  wisdom  of  their  Lord* 
ships'  deliberations.  He  w  ished  farther,  that  on  the  present 
occasion^  all  party  or  personal  considerations  would  give  way 

to 
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td  the  gefiieral  gocMJl^  ^nd  that  sd  they  meaAl  ^11  th^  samt 
things  the  infertst  (rfbtttb  kingdoms,  theif  Lordships  would 
isot  entertain  a  sctotid  opinion  on  the  subjett.  It  was  a  great 
<lbject,  and  should  neither  h€  lo6t,  abandoned,  or  evaded. 
It  had  fof"  some  years  been  xiftfortiniately  too  tnach  neglected, 
but  matters  were  at  tength  At  rived  just  at  that  critical  state, 
V^htch  would  render  it  not  only  unwise  and  impolitic  to  lose  a 
mcmi^t,  but  would  aftbrd  an  instance  of  obstinacy  and  want 
lOf  feeHng,  litt!6  abort  of-  political  insamly.  His  Lordship 
concluded  a  vcfry  long  sp^ech^  in  the  course  of  which,  h6 
«poke  to  a  great  variety  of  matter  of  lefes  importance,  wiA 
snaking  the  following  motion : 

^^  That  this  House  taking  into  consideration  the  diitressefl 
tfnd  impo^rished  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifeland,  and  beiftj 
ofopinion>  that  it  is  consonant  to  justice  and  true  policy  to 
temove  the  cause!  of  discontent  by  a  redress  of^ietan6e§^ 
4nd,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  sense  whi6h  this  House  en* 
tertains  of  the  merits  of  that  loyal  and  welKdeserving  natiohj 
this  House  doth  think  it  highly  expedient  that  this  important 
business  should  be  no  longer  neglected,  and  ihat  an  humbljb 
Addres*  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  that  his  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  the  matter- into  his  most  seriouk 
consideration,  and  direct  his  ministers  to  prepare  and  lay 
before  Parliament  such  particulars  relative  to  the  trade  and 
munufactures  of  Irelatid^  as  may  enable.  t]>e  national  wisdom 
to  -pursue  effectual  measures  for  promoting  the  common 
itrength,  wealth,  and  coinmcrce  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  \h 
both  Icingdoms."  * 

Lord  Viscount  Jfryrhruth  rose  in  reply,  and  opposed  the 
JMarquis's  motioti  oti  tv;0  grounds;  because  the  House  had  no 
paper  whatever  regularly  before  them,  relative  to  the  distressed 
^tale  of  Ireland,  which  was  held  out  as  the  ground  of  the  mo- 
tion that  amounted  to  a  matter  of  ike t ;  recondly,  because  if 
a  relaxation  or  appeal  of  ant  6f  the  restrictive  laws  relative  to 
the  trade  of  Ireland  should  be  ihoved,  that  Could  properly 
originate  only  irt  the  other  House, 

His  Lordship,  afttr  MV)ressifig  hi?  b^'?t  rvi'shes  for  Irclanrf, 
iaid,  the  matter  at  a  future  period  iniaht  betaken  up,  nnd  the 
lieeeSsary  measures  for  affording  relief  to  Ireland  be  adopted; 
but  at  present,  wltliout  proof  sufficient  to  warrant  the  terms 
in  which  the  address  was  couched,  and  without  the  means  of 
originating  specific  relief,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  move  the 
J)revious  question. 

Duke  oi  Cha?.d'>s^  after  giving  hiG  opinion,  that  that  part  of 
the  addresa  which  conveyed  a  censure  or  a  charge  of  neglect  in 
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jninisters^  did  not  meet , his  idea^  both  becau«e^he  thought  with 
the  noble  Viscount,  that  the  House  were  not  in  possession  of 
any  evidence  of  the  fact  of  neglect  therein  charged;  and, 
that  he  had  a  full  confidence  in  the  conduct  of  administration. 
He  highly  approved,  in  other  respects,  of  the  .motion  made 
by  the  noble  Marquis;  and  said,  one  principal  cause  of  the 
distress  felt  by  Ireland,  was  the  continual  idrain  from  that 
Country,  in  order  to  pay  the  great  land-owners  resident  here, 
xnany  of  whom,  in  their  whole  lives,  never^  spent  a  shilling 
in  the  country  from  whence  they  drew  their  incomes.  That, 
he  said^  was  a  systematic  grievance,  which  admitted  of  no 
remedy  but  a  tax  upon  absentees.  Though  he  possessed  4 
•considerable  property  in  that  country,  he  should  chearfuljy 
assist  in  any  measure  for  giving  the  Irish  that  species  of  relief^ 
for  he  was  persuaded,  that  whatever  else  might  be  done  to  re* 
lieve  them,  if  that  cause  of  impoverishment  should  not  be  met 
in  some  way  or  other,  the  same  principle  would  continue  to 
produc«  similar  effects,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
^  His  Grace  before  he  sat  down  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  previous  question,  the  propositions  made  by  the  noble 
Marquis  being  such,  as  that  he  could  neither  give  it  a  direct 
negative  nor  affirmative.  / 

Marquis  of  Rockingham  rose,  he  said,  to  take  notice  of 
some  expressions  which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount 
in  high  office,  and  the  noble  Duke  who  spoke  last^  aifirmingj 
that  he  had  heard  with  much  surprise  the  objections- now 
started.  He  repeated,  with  s<^me  warmth,  that  Ireland  had 
been  cruelly  and  injuriously  treated,  and  that  it  would  pre- 
sent a  mixture  of  folly^  and  ingratitude,  which  nothing  but 
the  dullest  obstinacy  and  ignorance  cduld  explain,  if  we  re- 
fused to  lighten  those  intolerable  burthens  wliich  the  restric- 
tion of  our  trade  laws  laid  upon  that  loyal,  affectionate,  and 
enduring  people. 

As  an  additional  argument,  why  it  made  it  necessary  and 
prudent  in  thci  King's  servants  to  agree  to  his  motion,  he  ad- 
verted to  the  formidable  military  associations  now  on  foot 
in  that  kingdom;  and  desired  to  know  if  they  had  been  in- 
formed of  their  nature  and  extent.  This,  he  said,  was  a 
matter  truly  alarming,  if  the  British  government  meant  to 
adhere  to  tneir  former  system  of  oppression  and  injustice ; 
and  therefore  it  highly  behoved  ministers,  if  they  were  obsti- 
nately bent  to  throw  every  part  of  the  empire  into  a  flame, 
to  seriously  investigate  the  degree  of  resistance  they  were  likely 
•  to  meet. 

With 
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-  With  regard  to  the  particular  sentiments  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count and  the  noble  Duke,  he  confessed,  he  was  unable  to 
repress  his  feelings,  when  they  imputed  to  his  motion  that  it 
was  so  framed  as  to  contain  a  censure  upon  administration^i 
Nothing  on  earth  was  more  distant  from  his  thoughts,  as  he 
endeavoured  all  in  his  power  to  draw  it  up  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  objection  that  might  arise 
on  the  ground  of  personality. 

When  a  motion  was  made  a  short  time  since  for  the  removal 
of  a  noble  Earl  over  the  way  [Sandwich]  from  his  Majesty's 
councils,  he  did  not  at  all  wonder  at  his  brethren  in  office 
lising  to  oppose  the  motion ;  ^*  no,  let  our  noble  friend's 
crimes  be  ever  so  great,  we  cannot  abandon  him.  We  do 
not  care  a  farthing  about  that;  he  is  a  pleasant  companion, 
and  we  do  not  chuse  to  part  with  hiin/'  There  is,  added  the 
Marquis,  nothing  extraordinary  in  all  this ;  but  it  appeared 
to  him  very  unaccountable  indeed,  how  ministers  should 
object  to  the  giving  relief  to  Ireland,  for  certainly  any 
opposition  to  it  could  admit  of  no  other  fair  or  rational 
construction. 

Lord  Tcwnshend  rose,  he  said,  to  defend  his  own  admi- 
nistration against  the  general  charge  of  an  encreased  establish- 
ment, which  the  noble  Marquis  said,  at  the  opening  of  his 
speech,  had  gone  on  in  a  progressive  state  of  augmentation 
fiince  the  viceroyship  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  compared  the  establish- 
ment during  his  lieutenancy  with  those  of  his  predecessors  and 
successors  in  office  since  the  year  1763. 

In  that  yes^r  the  civil  establishment  amounted  to  no  more 
than  ro5,oool.  in  that  of  the  noble  Earl  over  the  way 
(Hertford]  there  was  a  small  addition.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Bristol  8000I.  had  been  added.  During  his 
o\vn  administration,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  from  Sep- 
tember 1767  to  1772,  the  civil  expences  were  less  by  8000I. 
but  since  that  the  civil  expences  had  rose  to  137,0001. 

His  Lordship,  in  expressions  of  the  warmest  affection  for 
the  people  of  Ireland,  pleaded  their  distresses  and  deserts  in 
very  forcible  language;  said,  he  should  be  wanting  in  the 
feelings  which  gratitude  ought  ever  to  inspire,  if  he  did  not 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  testifying  his  regard  for  them, 
and  his  earnestness  to  procure  them  eyerv  degree  of  redress 
and  indulgence  which  their  melancholv  situation  demanded, 
which  justice  dictated,  and  generosity  and  national  gratitude 
rendered  a  positive  duty  on  the  part  of  a  great  nation.       .  '  - 

His 
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His  Jiordehip  adverted,  in  coiifJro^aitipQ  of  tl!VO§^.  ft|/:oura-» 
^e  exoressions  of  the  noble  Marquig,  to  the  many  proofy 
Jreland  h^d  given  in  the  coarse  of  almost  a  century  to  assist 
Great  Britsun  in  her  wars^  ^nd  conteiul(?d,  that  all  the  pub- 
lic distresses  she  now  felt  was  in  coneeqnence  of  her  loyalty 
ajid  affection,  particularly  her  recent  distress,  which  solely 
arose  from  the  ^s^istance  $he  barf  given  to  this  country  in  cars- 
rying  on  the  war  against  our  rebellious  subjects  in  Americ^t, 
With  regard  to  local  or  partial  distinctions^  h^  disclaimed 
♦hem,  4S  benQ^tb  a  great  and  wise  nation ;  they  should  neve? 
be  permitted  to  mix  in  questions  of  such  vast  m^nitude  and 
c|[tent  as  the  present.  He  resided  himself  in  a  country  full  of 
manufacturers.  His  estate  and  property  was  wiihin  that 
^^ounty  [Norfolk]  and  if  the  manufacturer  was  to  be  affected 
by  granting  any  indulgence  to  Ireland,  be  must  suffer  bis  shar^ 
of  the  loss;  but  though  he  wished  them  and  himself  every 
thing  which  could  be  derived  from  trade  and  manufacture! 
carried  on  upon  a  liberal  plap,  God  forbid  he  should,  upon 
9Xiy  niotives  of  prejudice  or  self-interest,  give  countenance 
to  measures  formed  upon  a  narrow  or  partial  scale  of  poli-* 
tics.  He  should,  in  point  of  union  and  national  strength, 
ever  consider  England  and  Irelaud  as  one  country,  and  th^j 
people  of  each  equally  bound  and  connected  by  the  same  ob- 
jects, the  prosperity  of  the  whole. 

The  noble  Marquis  had  dwelt  upon  one  argument  to  ia- 
duce  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  the  proposed  address,  which, 
he  confessed,  did  not  strike  him  in  the  same  light  it  did  the 
noble  Lord;  that,  wjjs  the  possibility  or  probability  of  c^^r 
distance,  in  case  this  country  should  not  think  it  expedicHtut  to 
enter  ii)to  a  coQgjderation  of  the  subject  matter  at  present 
.That  was  an  argument  ill-founded,  that  should  never  operatje 
■^iipon  his  conduct,  as  a.Peer  of  Parliament.  He  hoped,  tha(t 
their  Lordships  would  be  induced  to  act  upon  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity,  from  motives  of  aflection  and  sound 
policy,  and  not  from  threats  of  resistance  or  compulsion  b^i 
-our  part.  But  he  would  speak  to  the  fact  from  his  own 
knowledge;  he  believed,  as  the  truest  test  of  their  affectioa, 
the  Irish  wefe  no  lesf>  remarkable  for  their  patience  and  eor 
jdurance  thaji  for  their  loypilty.  He  knew  them  well  in  every 
jpossible  light  they  could  be  viewed,  either  pohtically  or  indi^ 
vidually;  and  he  could  affirm  from  his  own  actual  knowledge^ 
that  no  provocation  (such  as  had  been  alledged  by  the  noblp 
Marquis)  couJd  drive  them  to  any  act  of  violence,  tending  to 
a  scparat;pR  pr  resistance  to  this  country. 

*  •  But 
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But  if  relief  was  not  speedily  given  to  Ireland,  there  wa$ 
juiother  motive  more  serious,  and  an  event  much  more  pro- 
bable than  resistance,  which,  he  feared,  would  be  the  conse-» 
queiice  of  cold  indifference  and  neglect  on  our  part;  an4 
that  was  the  people  of  Ireland  emig^Tating  to  America,  which 
would  inevitably  be  the  consequence.  He  had  often  talcen 
the  liberty  to  press  that  consideration  on  the  House ;  and  h^ 
was  extVemely  sorry  to  find,  that  his  early  information  respect- 
ing Washington's  army  had  proved  so  fatally  true,  and  that  we 
-haS  been  in  part  baffled  in  our  attempts  to  subdue  our  rebelli-. 
ous  colonies,  by  the  great  number  of  Irish  emigrants,  who, 
drove  by  poverty  and  oppression  from  their  native  country, 
were  compelled  to  enlist  in  the  rebel  army. 

He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  agreed  entirely  in  prliu^ 
triple  with  the  noble  Marquis;  but  that  as  to  the  motion, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  drawn  up, 
he  should  reserve  his  ultimate  opinion  till  a  farther  progre«| 
should  be  made  in  the  debate,  ana  until  he  heard  the  opinions 
of  others  of  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants. 

Marquis  of  Rockingham  rose  to  explain  some  matters  rela- 
tive to  the  independent  corps  and  companies  now  in  arms  in 
Ireland.*  He  said,  they  amounted  to  upwards  often  thou- 
sand men,  all  acting:  under  illegal  powers,  under  a  kind  of 
supposition  that  alt  government  was  at  an  end.  This  was 
Dne  unanswerable  proof  to  shew  the  neglect  of  ministers  in 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  Why  were  not  those  men 
embodied  in  the  King's  name  ?  Why  waS  not  there  a  con- 
«litutional  militia  raised  to  answer  the  same  purpose?  In 
fine,  why  were  not  the  gentlemen  and  yeomanry  of  Ireland 
put  into  some  form,  or  under  some  regulation,  which  might 
fttbject  them  to  a  legal  or  constitutional  controul? 

He  was  no  less  satisfied  than 'the  noble  Viscoimt  of  the  zeal, 
loyalty,  and  fidelity  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  was  ready  to 
go  as  far  as  the  noble  Lord  in  every  degree  of  confidence  whicli 
prudence  and  sound  policy  would  warrant,  but  no  farther. 
He  remembered  the  American  war  commenced  in  addresses 
and  petitions;  that  when  those  were  turned  a,  deaf  ear  to, 
they  were  followed  with  non-importation  agreements.  He 
remembered  that  when  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were 
enacting  in  that  liouse,  a  syllabic  would  not  be  heard  which 
seemed  to  tend  to  measures  of  lenity.  The  bill  wis  brought 
in  a  hurry,  passed  in  a  hurry,  and  we  run  in  a  hurry  head-* 
long  to  our  ruin.  To  engage  therefore  for  what  Ireland 
■^  "^  might 
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might  b^ar  with  patience,  or  draw  the  line  exactly  upon 
what  particular  occasioit  or  period  of  oppression  she  might 
resist,  was  a  language  which  fatal  experience  had  warned  ud 
sufficiently,  he  believed,   not  to  put  too  great  reliance  upon. 

After  speaking  for  some  time  in  this  strain,  he  called  upon 
ministers  to  speak  out,  and  recommended  most  warmly  the 
necessity  of  giving  Ireland  speedy  and  effectual  relief.  We 
had  lost  the  greatest  part  of  America;  we  were  fighting  with 
a  powerful  enemy  for  all  our  distant  possessions;  Scotland  was 
in  a  state  little  short  of  actual  rebellion,  and  Ireland  was  united 
as  ohe  man  against  us,  not  to  purchase  a  single  shilling's 
worth  6f  British  property. 

Earl  Gower  pro])osed  a  kind  of  compromise.  He  moved  to 
omit  that  part  of  the  recital  of  the  noble  marquis's  motion 
which  stated  the  existing  grievances  Ireland  labours  under, 
and  the  neglect  imputed  to  administration,  in  not  taking 
measures  for  their  removal. 

His  Lordship  pressed  very  warmly  the  impropriety  and 
danger  of  coming  to  too  hasty  or  precipitate  a  vote  upon  a 
qucBlion  of  such  singular  importance.  The  very  cure  pro- 
posed, would,  in  his  opinion,  rather  serve  to  encreasc  than 
remove  the  disorder,  which  had  been  so  fully  and  .ably  de- 
scribed. 

\  It  ought  to  be  seriously  considered,  that  holding  out  false 
Jiopes  or  creating  ill-founded  expectations,  which  could  not 
be  gratified,  would 'in  the  end  promote  tho^e  evils  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  prevent.  He  could  never  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion,  that  adopting  to  the  extent  contended 
for,  or  agreeing  to  the  claims  of  Ireland,  would  be  the  means 
of  preventing  rebellion:  on  the  contrary,  he  feared  it  might 
produce  the  very  reverse  ;  if  not  in  Ireland,  possibly  nearer 
tome. 

.  The  kingdom  was  to  be  consulted.  The  great  body  of 
British  mariufacturers  had  rights  and  claims  of  their  own, 
which  they  would  not  readily  part  with,  and  though  the 
arguments  used  by  noble  Lords  might  seem  specious  and 
plausible,  he  begged  thir  Lordships  to  consider,  that  perhapji 
the  very  measures  which  might  promise  to  prevent  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  might  prove  the  cause  of  an  actual  rebellion  in 
fengland. 

He  spoke  very  fully  to  the  motion,  said  there  was  no  proof 
of  several  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  motion,  and  if 
there  had,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  distresses  which  Ireland 

felt 
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felt  Vvere  owing  to  the  government  of  Great  Brifciin,- or  the 
restrictions  laid  upon  the  Irish  trade. 

•  If  that  part,  of  the,  motion  which  took  the  facts  as  proved, 
and  the  inferences  flowing  from  them,  as  self-evident,  were 
on^itted,  he  was  ready  to  meet  the  noWe  Marquis,  and  adopt 
the  other  part  of  his  Lqrdships'  proposition  ;  for  at  present 
there  was  no  evidence  before  the  House  that  the  affairs  of  tJiat 
country  had  been  neglected,  noK  was  the  House  in  possession 
of  any  documents  respecting  the  existence  of  grievances  there, 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  come  to  the  proposed  vo|e. 

Earl;  of  5-«/<?/  replied,  that  he  believed  there  was  not  a 
noble  Lord  present  who  entertained  the  shadow  ofadoubt^ 
that  those  grievances;  stated  by  the  noble  Marquis  really  ex- 
isted. He  delivered  himself  very  favourably  in  behalf  of 
Ireland,  and  said  he  looked  upon  them  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressed and  injured  people  under  the  sun, 

Duke  of  Mancheite/  dcclaLTtd  himself  of  the  same  opinion; 
and  said,  he  could  never  think  of  giving  up  the  ground  of  the 
motion ;  for,  what  was  it,  if  the  people  m  Ireland  were  not 
labouring  under  the  greatest  national  distresses  ?  and  how  could 
that  be  true,  if  ministers'had  not  neglected  their  duty,  by 
forbearing  to  grant  them  any.  species  of  relief  ? 

His  Grace  urged  the  necessity  of  doing  something  effectual, 
and  the  doing  it  speeJity,  and  that  for  the  following  important 
reasons.  \     ! 

It  was  no  secret,  that  France  intended,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  summer,  to  make  an  attempt  on  either,  perhaps  both 
kingdoms.  He  was  well  informed,  that  the  first  attempt 
Yi'ould  be  made  on  Ireland, 

He  had  it,  he  said,  from  the  best  authority,  that  France 
>vould  not  appear  as  an  enemy  on  the  coasts  of  that  kingdom, 
to  commit  hostilities,  but  to  offer  .her  alliance,  friendship 
^nd  protection,  in  assisting  her  to  throw  off  the  yoke  laid  upon 
the  Irish  nation  by  Great-Britain :  in  short,,  she  meant  to 
hold  out  independency  and  a  free  trade. 

The  mischievous  policy  of  that  ambitious  people  was  no 
longer  to  appear  as  conquerors  come  to  enslave,  but  as  friends^ 
to  succour  and  relieve  5  no  longer  as  the  foes  but  the  friends 
of  human  kind,  come  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  iujurea  antl 
oppressed  nations.  This  was  her  policy  respecting  America, 
and  this  he  feared  would  be  her  policy  respecting  Ireland ;  and. 
he  had  good  reason  already  to  believe  that  overtures  of  this 
Oature  had  been  thrown  oirt,  and  that  several  French  cmis*. 
:  Vol,  XIIL  Z  saries 
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saries  had  been  in  that  kingdom,  in  order  to  sound  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people. 

This  was  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  he 
feared,  and  which  it  "was  their  Lordships*  business  to  adopt 
ttae  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to  prevent.  His 
Grace  theretore  conjured  and  intreated  ministers  to  interfere 
in  time,  and  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  France 
from  sictrng  so  insidions  a  part,  by  removing  those  evils,  the 
txistence  rf  which  could  only  have  given  rise  to  so  deep  laid  a 
scheme  of  policy  and  ambition. 

!He  was  as  well  as  his  noble  friend  [Grafton]  glad -to  see 
ministers  shew  any  disposition  to  relent.  He  was  fully  per* 
suaded  of  the  necessity  of  tx)nvincing  Ireland,  that  wewer^ 
candid,  and  meant  at  length  to  be  serious ;  but  he  neverthe- 
less was  of  opiTiion,  that  a  subject  of  such  transcendent  im- 
portance, involving  in  it  such  a  variety  of  interests  and  objects, 
ought  not  to  be  ligTitly  taken  up,  nor  hastily  decided  on. 

Estrl  Gower's  motion  being  at  length  framed,  it  was  sug- 
gested, that  the  original  motion  should  be  first  withdrawn, 
[A  cry  of  fP[ithdraw^  Withdraw.^  His  Lordship's  motion 
u'^stben  read,  ajftera  few  ivords  from  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham, to  shew  the  propriety  of  retaining  that  part  of  hiia 
nation  respecting  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

*^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majest}', 
tbat  he  will  be  pleased  to  take  into  his  gracious  consideration, 
fat  distressed  and  impoverished  state  of  the  loyal  and  well- 
deserving  people  of  Ireland,  and  to  direct  an  account  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament  of  such  particulars  relative  to  the  trade  and 
manufectures  of  Ireland,  as  may  enable  the  national  wisdom  to 
pursue  tnethods  for  "promotrng  the  common  strength,  wealth, 
and  commerce  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  both  kingdoms/* 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  saicl,  though  he  lik^d  the  address  a? 
first  moved  better  than  as  it  stood  amended,  he  would  be  r^ady 
to  accept  of  it,  sooner  than  run  the  risque  of  having  a  nega- 
tive pat  upon  it;  for  though  it  took  no  retrospective  view,  it 
looked  forward  to  what  he  believed  was  the  universal  wish  of 
every  noble  Lord  present ;  it  pointed  to  redress,  and  for  the 
sake  of  unanimity  he  was  ready,  for  one,  to  adopt  it. 

Marquis  of  Rockingham  said,  so  far  as  the  new  motion 

Eointed  to  future  redress,  he  laeartily  coincided  with  the  no- 
le  iKike ;  but  however  willing  he  might  be  to  submit  to  the 
prevailing  sense!  of  the  House,  so  strongly  manifested  on  the 

present 
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present  occasion,  he  could  see  no  reason  against  declaring  as 
an  act  of  justice,  and  the  best  pledge  of  our  being  in  earnest, 
that  the aifars  of  Ireland  had  been  neglected. 

Earl  of  ShAburne  recommended  great  caution  and  delibera-* 
tion ;  and  put  in  his  claim  thus  early  to  be  understood  as  not 
pledging  himself  to  support  any  measure  which  might  in  its 
consequences  put  the  Irish  upon  a  better  footing  than  the  Bri** 
tiflh  manufacturer. 

The-Duke  of  Richmondy  in  a  very  able  speech,  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  all  local  distinctions  were  the  preat^res  of  preju- 
dice andselfishnsss.  He  said,  that  Ireland  and  England  were 
in  fact  the  same  nation  and  people ;  that  any  distinction  mada 
in  favour  of  the  latter  was  a  species  of  injustice  to  the  fornier, 
A  great,  a  loyal,  and  a  brave  people,  were'  not  to  be  ruined, 
beggared  or  oppressed,  because  Manchester  thought  this,  or 
this  or  that  country  were  alarmed.  All  those  petty  motives 
tnust  ceaseto  operate,  nor  be  permitted  to  influence  our  public 
councils,  which  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  justice  and  soun4 
policy.  His  noble  friend  [Duke  of  Grafton]  had  talked  of 
an  union.  He  was  for  an  union,  but  not  an  union  of  leg^s^ 
lature,  but  an  union  of  hearts,  hands,  of  affections,  and  \xi^ 
terests,  as  had  been  .well  pointed  by  his  other,  noble  friend, 
who  made  the  motion.  1  his  was  his  opinion*  and  he  should 
ever  prefer  such  a  coimexion  to  any  other  which  might  give 
offence  to  the  people,  or  be  effecied  by  means,  however  well 
intended*  that  would  lie  open  to  many  objections, 

A  kind  of  a  conversation  now  succeeded,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  motion, 
provided  it  was  fully  understood  at  every  side  of  the  House, 
and  candidly  declared  that  immediate  measures  of  relief  would 
be  adopted;  and  that  it  was  not  merely  thrown  in  the  way  tx> 
stop  any  effectual  proceedings.  - 

Earl.  Gower  protested  so  far  as  he  could  answer,  he  meant 
to  act  with  candour.     It  was  his  wish,  and  it  now  became 
his  particular  duty ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  speak 
withany -degree  of  precision.     It  was  a  subject  of  great  deli- 
cacy^ called  for  great  consideration,  and  he  thought  whatever 
might  be  done,  it  would  not  be  prudent  or  politic  to  hold  out 
to  Ireland  any  promise  #hich  might  be  received  as  restraining 
the  wisdom  and  deliberation  of  Parliament. 
"  The  amended  motion  was  put  and  carried  ncm  cortm 
Aiay  12. 
No  debate. 
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May  13.  - 

The  judicial  and  private  business  being  finished,  the  Duke 
oi  Grafton  unexpectedly  rose,  and  after  lamenting  the  diffi- 
culties noble  Lords  on  that  side  the  House  had  to  contend  with, 
for  want  of  the  documents  necessary  to  convince  their  Lord- 
ships that  they  were  nOt  mere  speculative  politicians,  or  wished 
from  improper  motives  to  obstruct  or  impede  the  wheels  of -go- 
vernment, begged  leave  to  inform  their  Lordships,  that  he  had 
that  morning  received  a  letter  from  \  friend  aboard  th*e  De- 
fiance man  of -war,  then  lying  in  Torbay,  acquainting  him  that 
a  mutiny  had  broke  out  aboard  that  ship,  which  hadliketa 
be  attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences.  Some  com- 
panies of  marines  were  sent- for  from  the  other  ships  belong^ing 
to  the  fleet  5  on  the  approach  of  the  mariiies,  all  discipline 
and  subordination  being  at  an  end,  the  mutineers  pointed  two 
guns  against  them,  and  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands; 
made  use  of  loud  and  decisive  imprecations,  that  they,  would 
fire  upon  the  marines,  if  they  persisted  in  approachinjg.. 

Signals  were  then  hoisted,  to  give  notice  for  generaF  assist 
ance.  This  had,  for  the  time,  the  intended  eflFect.  The  mu- 
tineers desisted,  and  obedience  and  tranquility  were  restored, 
l^his  circumstance  his  Grace  represented,  as  originating fi*om 
the  general  dissatisfaction,  which  prevailed  among  alf  ranks 
from  the  adnlii^al  down  to  the  common  seaman  before  the  mast, 
and  of  the  want  of  discipline,  which  had  been  latdv  encou- 
rajjcd  by  the  cxamplc'of  an  ofiicer  in  high  command  [supposed 
totnean  SitliughBalliser.]^  ."   , 

Earl  of  Sandwich  f,d\A^  he  was  much  surprised,  how  the 
noble  Duke  could  either  directly  or  indirectly,  endeavoiir  to 
lay  the  fault  at  hfs  door.     His  Lordship  argued  in  this  manner 
fi>i' some  time,  and  said,  it  might  .be  contended  with  equal' 
justice,  that  he  was  answerable  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
jfiilitary  conduct  of  every  man  who  Served  in  the  navy. 
'  Hec©uld  tell  the  noble  Duke  however,  for  he  believed  his' 
intelligence  was  of  a  more  recent  'date,  .that  the  mutiny  had 
totally  subsided,  and  'only  proceeded .  from  that  spirt^it  of  li- 
"cetitiousness",  which  is  liable  to. break  out  when  the  seamen 
are  near  shore,  or  in  ;port,  which  can  scarcely  be  ever  re- 
strained, within  due  bounds^     He  splite  in  very  warm  terms 
of  Captain  Jacobs,  the  commander;  said  some  misconception 
had  arose  among  some  of  his  crew,  but  that  when  thev  were 
convinced  of  their  error,  they  were  very  readily  reconciled  to 
their  captain,  and  very  chearfully  returned  to  their  duty. 

•  Earl  of  Bristol  said,  the  circumstance  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Duke,  was  clearly  a  general  indication  of  the  temper  and 
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disposition  of  the  whole  body  of  British  seamen.  The  par- 
tial conduct  of  the  admiralty,  the  general  want  and  corrupt 
appointment  of  petty  officers,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  mutiny 
deep  in  the  breasts  of  the  brave  and  honest  tars.  Discipline 
was  totally  neglected,  or  indeed  at  an  end;  and  the  ignorance, 
inexperience  and  incapacity  of  the  petty  officers,  had  rendered 
all  military  authority  contemptible,  and  disregarded.  He 
feared  that  the  causes  being  native  and  original,  would  produce 
similar  effects  throughout  \he  navy;  and  ifthey  should  not  it 
could  only,  he  was  certain,  be  attributed  to  the  high  and  justly 
famed  characters  of  the  captains  and  elder  lieutenants,  who 
he  believed  were  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  at  any  other  period 
of  the  naval  annals  of  this  couatry.  He  had  every  reason 
to  dread,  that  would  not  be  the  only  mutiny  we  should  shortly 
heac  of. 

His  Lordship  then  entered  into  several  particulars  of  the 
mutiny,  with  which  he  seemed'  to  be  perfectly  acquainted, 
and  attributed  the  restoration  of  tranquility  and  obedience 
aboard  the  Defiance,  solely  to  the  happy  and  prudent  conduct 
of  the  superior  officers,,  whose  interest  and  authority  over  the 
men,  was  the  reason  why  i>erhaps  the  fatal  effects  of  so  daring 
a  mutiny,  had  not  been  extended  to  every  other  ship  in  the 
squadron. 

As  soort  as  this  conversation  ended, 

Duke  of  Bolton  rose,  and  confirmed  every  thing  which  had 
been  advanced  by  the  noble  Earl,  who  spoke  before  him,  rela- 
tive to  the  want  of  discipline,  of  able  petty  officers,  &c.  He 
was  persuaded,  that  the  general  dissatisfaction  which  pre- 
vailed aboard  his  jVIajestv's  fleet,  did  not  solely  ari^^c  from  the 
want  of  petty  officers  ;  there  were  other  causes,  no  less  opera- 
tive: that  general  custom  of  pressing,  in  particular,  at  once  the 
disgrace  of  our  laws,  and  the  bane  of  our  navy;  it  was  savage 
and  cruel;  it  was  impolitic  and  could  Only  have  originated 
in  folly  and  barbarisni.  Men  pressed  !  it  was  absurd  to  ex- 
pect that  a  seaman  would  ever  be  happy  in  a  state  of  confine- 
))ient,  he  might  add  imprisonment ;  the  first  offence,  that  of 
depriving  them  of  their  liberty,  was  never  forgot  or  forgiven; 
the  recollection  of  the  circumstance  which  dragged  them 
away  like  criminals  always  filled  their  breasts  with  resebtment 
ind  revenpre ;  and  it  was  the  consummation  of  folly  to  expect 
men  woufd  (ight  in  defence  of  those  liberties,  which  they, 
and  they  only,  were  forbid  the  enjoyment  of. 

Independent  of  these  considerations  there  were  others,  he 
would  venjturp  to  say,  that  had  a  very  great  share  in  those  dis- 
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contents,  which  threatened  to  convulse,  and  render  ineffec^ 
tual  the  naval  force  of  this  country ;  he  meant  the  persecutioa 
of  some  of  the  brightest  naval  cnaracters  England  ever  be* 
held,  a  Keppel,  a  Howe,  and  a  Harland.  Why  had  Sir 
Robert  Harland  resigned  his  commission  ?  The  reason  might 
he  soon  known,  if  ministers  would  only  in  one  instance  learn 
to  Ije.  candid,  if  they  would  for  once  only  consent  not  to  keep 
their  Ldrdships  and  the  nation  in  the  dark.  Sir  Robert  Har- 
land- had  wrote  a  letter  to  the  admiralty,  desiring  permission 
to  quit  his  command,  he  had  accompanied  that  letter  with  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  make  the  request.  Hig  request 
had  been  granted.  If  no  other  noble  Lord  thoiight  fit  to  move 
for  that  letter,  he  should.  He  thought  their  Lordshij^s  ought 
to  be  acquainted  with  so  important  a  circumstance,  in  order 
to  know  how  we  had  loAt  so  valuable  a  seaman,  at  so  very 
critical  and  important  a  crisis. 

Here  a  cry  of  move,  move!  being  loudly  repeated,  hit 
Grace  concluded  with  moving,  ^*  That  a  copy  or  extracts  of 
a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Harland  to  the  admiralty,  desiring 

{)ermission  to  strike  his  flag,  be,  by  the  proper  officer,  laid 
)efore  that  House.'* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  objected  to  the  motion.  The  House  he 
said  could  or  ought  not  to  know  any  thing  of  the  contents  of 
the  letter ;  it  might  be  a  private,  it  might  be  a  public  letter, 
but  whether  private  or  public,  the  House  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  it. 

He  concluded  a  long  speech,  with  a  general  attack  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  noble  Lords  in  opposition,  of  all  military 
professional  men,  of  a  villainous  cast,  who  would,  if  the  letter 
was  produced,  be  encouraged,  from  base  and  factious  motives, 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  their  superiors ;  and  did  not  stop  at 
affirming,  that  appeals  to  parliament  were  little  short  of  avowed 
acts  of  mutiny. 

Earl  of  Shelburne  laughed  heartily  at  the  absurdity  of  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  House  that  a  letter  to  the  admiralty- 
board  m  its  official  capacity,  could  have  suggested  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  learned  Lord,  that  the  letter  in  question  was 
of  a  private  and  not  of  a  public  nature.  But  no  matter,  let 
the  letter  be  public,  let  it  be  private,  was  it  not  in  effect  a 
matter  of  public  interest,  of  which  their  Lordships  and  the 
nation  had  a  right  to  be  satisfied,  that  was  whether  Sir  Rb- 
ben  Harland  had,  at  a  most  critical  and  trying  period,  deserted 
the  service  of  his  country  ;  or  whether  he  coiild  longer  have 
retained  his  command,  consistently  with  the  honour  of  an 

officer. 
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officer,  of  long  service  ?  If  the  former  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  case,  then,  most  certainly.  Sir  Robert  would  ^deserve 
lublic  reprehension,  if  not  public  punishment  5  if  the  latter, 
ly  the  same  rule,  those  who  had  driven  an  officer  of  his  rank 
and  abilities  from  the  service,  would  deserve  to  )iave  the  same 
measure  dealt  out  to  them.  v. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  commented,  with  a  becoming  mix* 
ture  of  spirit,  sarcasm  and  contempt,  on  the  strange  speech 
which  he  heard  from  the  woolsack,  wherein,  he  did  not  forget 
to  remind  the  learned  Lord  of  his  laborious  industry,  in 
starting  cavils,  perverting  words,  and  constant  endeavours  to 
festrain  the  liberty  of  debate,  by  preventing  noble  Lords  from 
delivering  their  sentiments. 

The  Lord  Chancelior-reTpWed  very  fully ;  but  with  some  de- 
gree of  warmth  and  acrimony. 

The  debate  was  continued  for  some  time  longer,  but  it 
degenerated^  into  a  kind  of  altercation,  in  which  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  and  Chandos,  Earls  Gower,  Radnor,  Effing* 
ham,  and  Lord  Camden,  bore  the  principal  part.  The 
question  being  at  length  putj  the  House  divided,  contents  25, 
non-contents  58, 

May  14. 
The  enquiry  into  the  Greenwich  Hospital  business  being 
resumed.  Earl  of  Sandwich  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

My  Lords,  after  the  solemnity  with  which  this  enquiry  into 
the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital  has  been  brought 
into  this  House,  and  the  great  expectation  of  the  public  from 
J80  long  and  so  minute  an  examination  of  it  by  some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  this  kingdom,  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
charges  brought  against  myself,  and  the  several  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  printed  memorial  now  on  your  Lordship's  table, 
are  false  and  groundless,  I  flatter  myself,  that  your  Lordships 
will  think,  that  both  I  and  the  other  persons  in  question,  are 
intitled  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  this  House  : 
that  they  will  be  (I  bielieve  I  may  venture  to  say  that  they 
are)  proved  to  be  so,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt — very  littld 
argument  or  proof,  except  what  has  come  out  from  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  other  side,  is  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

It  seems,  however,  incumbent  on  me  to  take  up  a  little  of 
your  Lordships'  time,  to  open  to  you  the  mode  in  which  I 
mean  to  answer  the  several  charges  against  me,  and  to  explain 
how  far  I  think  myself  obliged  to  enter  into  this  discussion. 
I  must  therefore  premise  to  your  Lordships,  that  I  shall  only 
undertake  to  answer  such  charges  as  have  been  urged  against 
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me  pefsOndly,  either  as  a  commissioner  and  governor  of  the 
hospital,  or  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  .    • 

Had  I  not  considered  the  enquiry  as  an  attack  upon  myself, 
I  should  not'tjavc  given  way  to  it  as  a  member  of  thifi  House^ 
as  it  is  a  business  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  improper  to 
takcupalmos  i&  whole  session  in  this  great  and  hereditary 
council  of  the  nation.  1  will  not  enter  into  any  discussion 
whether  the  noble  Lords  who  brought  the  business  before  the 
House  meant  to  bring  a  charge  against  me ;  it  is  Sufficient  for 
ihe  to  say,  that  the  book  upon  your  Lordships'  table  contains 
charges  of  a  very  grievous  nature  against  me ;  no  less  tlian 
refusals  to  redress  complaints;  denials  of  justice;  partialities 
against  thc^se  whom  I  thought  adverse  to  my  purposes. .  It  is 
said,  that  my  personal  views  and  interests,  connections  and 
prejudices,  are  the  leading  motives  which  govern  the  hospitah 
That  I  Avas  the  first  who  conceived,  or  at  least  ventured  to 
put  fully  in  practice,  the  opinion  that  the  offices  of  Greenwicl^ 
Hospital  might  with  impunity  be  converted  into  emolu- 
ments for  an  election.  That  to  enable  me  to  return, mem* 
bers  to  Parliament  for  a  single  borough,  Greenwich  Hospital 
has  been  converted  into  an  engine  of  corruption,  and  a  den 
of  borough  jobbers.  That  the  government  of  the  hospital  has 
undergone  a  total  perversion.  That  the  noble  design  of  the 
establishment  has  been  perverted,  and  that  I  only  consider 
Greenwich  Hospital  as  an  appendage  to  my  private  fortune. 

I  shall  not,  however,  enter  into  any  defence,  except  upon 
those  articles  of  accusation  which  have  been  attempted  to  be 
supported  by  evidence  ;  having  a  right  to  consider  the  other 
charts  as  aoandoned  by  the  adverse  parties.  I  will  therefore 
select  those  points,  which  upon  these  principles  it  seems  ad- 
viseable  for  me  to  speak  to.  I  will  consider  how  they  have' 
been  supported,  and  endeavour  to  draw  to  your  Lordships' 
reccollection  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  ;  and  this,  I 
flatter  myself,.,  will  be  deemed  fully  siifficrent  to  rcftite  them. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  it  will  be  expected  that  I  should  enicT 
into  tht;  discussion  of  any  legal  points  ;  if  there  are  anv  such 
questions  of  law,  relative  to  the  management  of  Greenwich 
'Hospitar,  I  profess  myself  incompetent  to  decide  upon  them  ; 
and  if  it  were  other\v*ise,  this  is* not  the  time  or  place  to  dis- 
cu'ss  them.  •       

Let  me  ask,  whether  any.mattcr  has  been  oflered  to  your 
I-ordships  which  coukl  not  be  enquired  into  in  its  proper 
court?  JIas  anv  rig  In  been  withheld  from  any  person  who 
had  not  a  proper  legal  remedy  in  tlie  usual  course  of  judica- 
ture ?  If  anv  iiidivUiuil  was  improperly  treated  in  the  ordi- 
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Yiary  biisiness  and  affairs  of  the  hospital,  had  he  not  the  coun- 
cil aiid  direction  of  the  hospital  to  resort  to  ^  If  he  still  thought 
himrielf  aggrieved  by  the  decisi(ni  of  the  council  and  direction, 
much  lc4is  pains  than  those  which  broiight  the  business  here, 
iJHghl  have  carried  it  into  the  courts  below.  If  Captain 
fealliie  was  injured  by*the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  is 
there  n.)t  a  proper  mode  of  subjecting  their  proceedings  to  the 
opinion  of  the  King's  Bench?  If  Captain  BaiUie  has  been 
unjustly  removcHl  from  his  office,  cannot  the  court  of  King's 
JBrench  restore  him  ?  In  short,  has  any  thing  been  brought  be- 
fore your  Lordships  ?  Was  it  probable,  was  it  possible,  that 
any  thing  could  be  brought  before  your  Lordships,  in  the 
course  of  this  business,  which  might  not  have  been  enquired 
into  in  Greenw  ch  Hospital  or  Westminuter-hall  ? 

As  to  myself,  I  am  conscious  I  have  done  my  duty  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  and  according  to  precedent ;  when  I 
have  received  complaints,  I  have  listened  to  them  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  came,  and  given  such  redress  as  I  thought 
myself  authorized  to  afford.  I  havje  suspended  and  removed 
officers  who,  I  thought,  had  misbehaved  5  and  I  defy  the 
blackest  malice  to  suggest,  that  I  have  cwtv  lowered  my  dig- 
nity, Ijy  shewing  the  least  degree  of  partiality  in  any  such  ex- 
ertion of  the  power  with  which  I  thought  myself  invested. 

■  Here,  my  Lords,  ends  every  thing  which  I  think  necessary 
to  say  by  way  of  introduction  to  wnat  I.  consider  as  my  qwn 
defence,  in  answer  to  what  has  been,  thrown  out  against  me. 

As  to  any  abu^ses  in  the  management  of  this  charity,  in 
which  I  cannot  be  personally  concerned  (and  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  infinitely  less  than  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the, 
management  of  any  other  charity,  equally  extensive)  if  the 
House  thinks  that  we  arc  warranted  to  sit  as  a  commission  for 
charitable  uses,  or  a  court  of  chancery,  they  will  act  as  they 
judge  proper  upon  that  occasion  ;  ana,  indeed,  since  we  hav^i 
gone  so  far  as  to  hear  evidence  upon  many  supposed  abuses 
against  several  pcisons,  who,  T  am  persuaded,  are  perfectly  in- 
nocent (thouich  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  their  case  as  a 
matter  proper  for  parliamentary  enquiry)  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  your  Lordships'  humanity  will  lead  you  to  give  up- 
some  more  of  your  time,  in  order  to  allow  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  evidence  in  their  own  exculpation.  In  this 
business  I  am  as  rcadv  to  give  my  assistance,  as  any  other  Lord 
of  this  House ;  but  t  desire  that  1  may  not  be  considered  as  a 
principal  in  the  management  of  it,  or  as  a  party  concerned. 
Before  I  conclude,  1  hope  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  my 
mentioning  to  your  Lordships  a  few  instances,  in  which  I 

have 
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hive  she^Ti  myself  a  true  friend  to  Greenwich  Hospital*  I 
doubt  not  other  first  lords  of  the  admiralty  have  had  the  same 
inclination  to  befriend  that  noble  charity,  as  I  have  always 
entertained ;  but  few  of  them  have  had  so  much  power  of 
4oing  it,  from  the  much  longer  time  I  have  sat  at  the  board, 
than  I  believe  any  other  person  ever  did,  and  from  my  having 
had  no  military  avocations  to  employ  my  time  in  the  service 
of  my  country. 

I  can  say,  with  the  strictest  truth,  that  if  I  have  merit  in 
any  part  or  my  conduct,  it  is  my  constant  attention  to  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  this  noble  charity  :  it  has  been 
my  favourite  and  unrivalled  object ;  and  I  have  never,  for  a 
moment,  lost  sight  of  what  could  any  way  be  turned  to  its 
advantagje.     Your  Lordships  will  observe,  that  I  have  been 
in  the  admiralty,  at  different  times,  above  seventeen  years, 
which  has  given  me  the  means  of  doing  much  more  than  any 
of  my  predecessors  in  office.     When  first  I  came  into  the 
office,  m  the  year  1744,  there  were  only  1000  pensioners  in 
the  hospital  j  they,  have  been  increasing  gradually,  till  they 
are  now  got  to  Sit 69;  800  of  whom  have  oeen  added  during 
the  time  of  my  being  at  the  board  of  admiralty  5  and  I  must 
observe  to  your  Loroships,  that  so  much  has  the  reviSiueof 
the  hospital  encreased,  by  the  care  and  attention  that  have 
been  paid  to  the  management  of  it,  that  all  this  has  been 
done  without  burthening  the  public,  and  without  demanding 
from  them  the  assistance  of  a  single  shilling.     Indeed,  for 
these  three  last  years,  4000  /•  has  been  given  oy  Parliament, 
but  that  was  not  wanted  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  original 
augmented  establishment  of  pensioners  j  it  is  to  give  aid  to 
an  additional  charity  of  out-pensioners,  which  was  establish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  to  which  the  public  at  first  gave 
10,000  /.  for  some  years  nothing,  as  it  was  then  defrayed  out 
o?  the  annual  revenue  of  the  hospital,  and  as  that  dimmished  ' 
in  time  of  peace,  when  fewer  seamen  are  voted,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  Parliament  for  4000  /.  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
paying  the  out-pensioners. 

The  exact  state  of  this  question  will  appear  from  the  fol* 
lowing  account,  which  will  shew,  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  out-pensioners,  from  the  year  1763  to  1778,  the  hospital 
has  expended  near  6000/. 
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First  establishment  in  1763, 

— 

1764, 

— 

1765, 

— 

1766, 

1771, 

1767, 

1772, 

J  768, 

1773, 

176P, 

1774, 

1770, 

1775, 

— 

1776, 

— 

1777, 

— 

1778, 

— ' 

Expcncc  of  maintenance. 

Paid  out  of  the  hospital  revenue^ 


10,000 

10,000 

3,000 


Nothing. 


0,000  « 
5,000 
4,000 
4,000 

44,000 

103,455 

—  ■■■  <i 

59j455 


Which  it  could  not  have  done,  had  not  the  income  been 
greatly  improved. 

As  a  proof,  that  under  my  administration  the  estates  of  the 
hospital  have  not  been  much  mismanaged,  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  inform  your  Lordships,  that  the  Derwcntwatpr 
estate,  which  in  the  year  1745  (when  I  just  came  to  the 
board)  produced  69OO'/.  now  produce.^  1 1,968/.  and  in  a  few 
years  will  be  raised  3000/.  more,  there  having  been  tenders 
already  actually  made  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  that  sun^ 
more  than  the  former  rents,  upon  leases  for  twenty-one  years. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  lead  mines,  which  commumbus  annh^ 
produce  a  clear  ROOO  /.  a  year.  . 

In  order  for  the  better  improvement,  and  for  obtaining  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  this  estate,  two 
of  the  directors  were  employed  about  live  or  six  years  ago  to 
visit  the  several  estates,  and  to  make  their  report  of  any  im- 
provements that  might  be  made.  This  measure  had  the  most 
salutary  effects  ;  the  two  directors  did  their  duty  like  able  and 
honest  men  5  and  I  have  no  doubt,  !)ut  that  in  consequence 
of  their  investigations,  the  income  of  the  estate  will  be  in  a 
few  years  considerably  au^ented  ;  probably  to  many  thou- 
sands a  year.  One  great  improvement  has  been  the  erecting 
a  large  smelting  mill  and  refinery,  which  have  answered  be- 
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yond  Imagination,  and  considerably  improved  th^  income. 
Before  the  erecting  of  that  mill,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  our 
ore  to  be  manufactured,  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  ihanu- 
£ax:turers. 

.  Captain  Baillie,  and  the  witnesses  he  has  brought  to  the 
bar,  have  been  continually  throwing  out,  that  he  was  the 
true  and  unvaried  friend  to  the  pensioners,  insinuating  there- 
by, that  he  was  their  only  friend,  and  that  they  are  neglect- 
ed by  others,  whose  duty  it  equally  is  to  be  attentive  to  their 
interests. 

I  have  not  made  any  parade  of  what  I  have  done  for  them  ; 
but  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  now  I  am  called  upon, 
that  they  never  had  so  true,  so  constant,  and  so  effectual  a 
friend  as  myself.  When  I  first  camejnto  office,  there  was 
no  particular  place  allotted  to  the  sick*;  they  were  mixed  in 
the  hospital  with  those  in  health  ;  and  though  particular 
wards  were  allotted  to  them,  they  not  only  took  up  the  room 
-of  healthy  people,  but  could  not  be  so  well  attended,  and  so 
private,  as  the  nature  of  their  infirmities  required,  and  as  an 
additional  hospital,  erected  purposely  for  th^m  allows ;  'besides 
this,  the  danger  of  infection  in  communicative  disorders  is  now 
greatly  lessened,  and  the  frequency  of  burials  entirely  removed 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  h\irt  by  such 
a  sight,  and  who  ought  to  be  led  through  the  remainder  of 
their  life  with  as  few  unpleasing  objects  as  their  situation  will 
admit  of. 

This  infirmary  (which  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
pletest  hospitals  in  the  kingdom)  was  established  under  my 
direction  ;  and  I  may  almost  claim  the  honour  of  being  the 
sole  founder  of  it. 

To  prevent  abuses  in  the  admission  of  improper  objects  into 
the  hospital,  I  have  always  attended  the  quarterly  examina- 
tions of  the  candidates  for  admission  ;  I  have  myself  examined 
into  their  pretensions,  from  ag-e,  infirmities,  and  time  of  ser- 
vice, and  have  classed  them,  for  preference,  in  admission, 
singly,  accordlno;  to  those  pretensions  ;  and  I  have  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  a  fixed  rule  I  have  made,  never  to  attend  to  any  ap  • 
plication,  or  to  receive  any  petition  about  the  admission  of  a 
pensioner.  There  are  Lords  that  hear  mcj  some  of  mv  best 
and  most  respected  friends,  who  know  the  truth  of  what  I 
'say,  by  the  refusal  I  have  made  to  attend  to  their  solicitations 
on  this  subject;  and' I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  very 
respectable  peer  [Lord  Petre]  of  this  realm,  which  I  shall 
read  as  part  of  my  speech,  which  will  shew  vour  Lordships 

the 
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the  language  1  have  held,  when  these  sort  of  applications 
have  reached  me.* 

Another  point  in  which  I  haye  much  befriended  the  pen- 
sioners, was  the  establishing  a  new  dining-hall,  which  was 
done  under  my  absolute  and  sole  direction,  and  from  my  owa 
discovery  how  it  miglit  be  executed.  The  mode  of  dining  the 
pensioners,  till  within  these  four  or  five  years,  was  in  one 
hall,  in  which  tables  were  laid  for  600  men,  and  there  were 
60c  mnre  waiting  at  the  door  to  succeed  them  :  when  the 
first  set  had  hurried  over  their  dinner,  the  second  came  in 
upcrn  the  filth  of  the  others,  and  into  the  nauseous  smell  of  a 
room  in  which  so  large  a  number  of  guests  had  been  feeding. 
Wishing  to  remedy  this  nuisance,  for  such  I  must  call  it,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  search  and  enquire  whether  apy  place 
fcould  be  found  to  receive  the  second  set  of  hungry  pensioners, 
and  to  relieve  them  from  the  situation  in  which  Tantalus  is 
placed  by  the  poets,  as  having  provisions  at  his  chin,  without 
me  possioility  of  his  getting  at  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
investigation,  I  found  that  there  was  another  liall  that  was 
in  a  manner  useless,  being  employed  onlv  as  a  sort  of  lumber 
roon),  or  storehouse  for  the  stewards,  and  other  stores.  This 
room  I  ordered  to  be  converted  into  a  dining-hall,  and  a  new 
krtchen  to  be  fitted  up  to  supply  tables  for  600  more  men ; 
which  number  have  dined  coniFortahly  together,  at  the  same 
time  that  600  of  their  brethren  were  at  table  cl'-icwhere.  I 
will  mention  but  one  more  improvement  made  bv  nic,  and 
that  is  having  constantly  set  my  txcc  avrainst  the  allowing  the 
inferior"  oflices  to  be  performed  by  deputy,  'I'his  conduct 
does  not  savour  of  the  character  of  a  borough  jobber,  and  ono 

"  *  Lord  Pette's  letter  his  Lordship  read  a.-;  follows  : 

"My  Lord,  Park- Lam  ^   Feb,  1^^   ^11^* 

"  IT  makes  mever)'  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  be 
of  any  service  to  your  Lordship,  and  should  it  be  necessary, 
I  shad  be  ready  to  obey  your  commands. 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  truth  I  can  assprc  the  House,  that 
vpur* Lordship,  with  infinite  politeness,  refused  admitting  a 
person  into  Greenwich  Hospital  in  whose  favour  I  intercsied 
myself,  and  gave  as  the  only  reason,  that  your  Lordship  had 
made  it  an  established  rule,  never  to  prefer  any  one  on  recom- 
mendation to  the  prejudice  of  ihany  d-jscrving  o'.jjocts  that 
had  no  IViends  to  solicit  for  them.     I  am,  my  Lord,** 

your  Lordship's  most  obcdif'ut 
humble  servant, 

PETRE.* 
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that  made  Greenwich  Hospital  an  appendag'?  to  bis  own  pri- 
vate fortune.  My  Lords,  till  my  time,  most  of  the  infcridr 
offices,  «.uch  as  those  of  the  cooks,  their  mates,  scullery-men, 
&c.  were  done  by  deputy,  which  certainly  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  stipends  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year  to 
the  voters  or  servants  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  This 
1  absolutely  abolished  ;  and. there  is  but  one  of  these  officers 
who  acts  by  deputy,  and  him  I  have  suffered  to  rerpain,  be- 
cause he  was  put  in  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  who.  I  would 
not  wish  to  offend.  I  acted  very  differently  with  regard  to  a 
man  of  my  own,  whose  name  is  Joy,  aha  who  was  a  Hun- 
tingdonshire freeholder.  I  made  him  a  scullery-man,  and 
finding  that  he  did  not  attend  to  his  business,  and  had  got 
another  person  to  do  it  for  him,  I  turned  him  out  of  his  place^ 
nor  did  his  Himtingdonshire  merit  avail  him,  or  prevent  bii, 
being  sacrificed  as  an  example  to  other  delinquents. 

It  has  been  given  out,  and  was  generally  believed,  that 
instead  of  admitting  decayed  seamen  as  pensioners,  I  had  fillecf 
the  hospital  with  Huntingdonshire  voters  and  landmen.    I 
now  most  solemnly  declare,  that  out  of  2169  pensioners  at 
present  in  the  hospital,  there  isnot^  to  my  knowledge,  a  sin- 
gle Himtingdonshire  man,  nor  one  who  is  not  thoroughly 
qualified  from  length  of  »er\'ice  at  sea,  and  infirmities,   ac- 
quired in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  seaman. 
.  I  do  not  say  thi$  to  gain  applause :  I  know  I  have  done 
nothing  more  than  what  my  own  heart  leads  me  to  think  eve- 
ry man  will  do  who  feels  for  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  crea*- 
tures;  J  should  therefore  flatter  myselr,  there  Is  no  impro- 
priety in  m  v  pointing  out  these  circumstances,  and  intimating, 
that  even  if  any  malversations  laid  to  my  charge  had  been, 
proved,  there  were  some  parts  of  my  conduct  which  should 
have  lessened  the  indignation  of  mankind  against  me  :  but, 
thank  God,  no  such  malversations  have  been  proved,  and  I 
flatter  myself,  that  when  this  enquiry  is  ended,  my  reputation, 
will  not  suffer  by  the  long  and  serious  examination  of  my 
conduct. 

The  charges  that  have  been  attempted  to  be  proved  are, 

I.  That  the  charter  was  formed  by  the  immediate  care  and 
abilities  of  Mr.  Ibbetson,  under  the  inspection  of  Lord  Sand-- 
wich. 

II.  That  several  landmen . are  appointed  to  hold, offices  in 
Grcenwic'ii  Hospital.  .    ' 

III.  That  clerks  and  undcr-officers  are  allowed  to  lodge  in 
the  hospital. 

IV.  That  I  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  complaints. 

V.  That 
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V.  That  I  appointed  the  committee  unfairly  and  impro- 
perly. 

VI.  That  I  directed  Mr.  Butler  to  negotiate  with  Mr,  Mur- 
phy, and  that  the  negotiation  began  on  my  side. 

VII.  That  Mr.  Cooke  was  employed  by  me  to  intimidate 
JMr.  Le  Fevr^^  and  others. 

I  shall  take  them  one  by  one,  according  to  the  order  in 
which  I  have  named  them,  and  endeavour  to  bring  to  your 
Lordships'  recollection  how  they  have  been  supported. 

The  first  charge  that  was  made  against  me  relates  to  the  al- 
teration of  the  charter,  and  the  new  book  of  instructions ;  it 
has  been  said  that  whatever  respectable  forms  they  may  have 
gone  through,  they  were  in  fact  prepared  under  my  inspection, 
and  by  the  unmeaiate  care  and  abilities  of  the  secretary  to  the 
<iirectors— That  there  are  a  variety  of  omissions  and  aaditions 
in  the  new  charter,  all  of  which  have  an  uniform  tendency  to 
lessen  the  number  and  force  of  the  several  chedcs  at  first  esta- 
blished, and  reduce  the  whole  to  an  absolute  dependence  on 
the  admiralty. 

Evidence  to  this  point  in  my  Own  behalf  I  shall  bring 
none  :  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  your  Lordships'  opinion  ot 
me  on  these  particulars,  should  rest  upon  the  evidence  brought 
by  my  accusers.  I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  )'our  Lord- 
siiips,  and  to  the  evidence  on  the  table,  whether  there  is  the 
slightest  proof  of  connection  between  me  and  any  of  the  per- 
sons employed  in  framing  the  new  charter. 

The  first  evidence  who  was  called  on  this  subject  was  Mr. 
Everist,  the  solicitor  of  the  hospital ;  he  has  disclaimed  hav- 
ing the  least  connection  with  me,  having  ever  heard  me  speak 
tonim,  or  having  ever  received  from  me  the  smallest  direction 
about  the  charter  :  his  share  in  preparing  the  charter  seems  to 
have  been  exceedingly  small.  He  prepared  the  first  draft  of 
it,  this  he  submitted  to  Mr.  Sibthorpc,  who  was  at  that  time, 
joint  solicitor  to  the  hospital  with  him ;  from  this  time  he 
seems  to  have  taken  no  further  part  in  the  business.  As  to 
my  interference,  or  the  interference  of  Mr,  Ibbctson,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  hospital,  his  declarations  were  uniform  and 
distinct,  that  neither  of  us  were  concerned  in  drawing  the 
charter,  or  suggesting  any  of  the  alterations  in  it. 

Mr.  Eden's  very  able  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
whole  matter  comes  next ;  he  informed  four  Lordships  of  all 
the  transactions  relative  to  the  new  charter  in  every  ^tage  of 
its  proeressiou,  and  bv  his  evidence,  your  Lordships  are'now 
perfectly  apprized  that  the  charter  was  prepared  in  the  manner 
jit-ihauld  be  prepared ;  that  the  draft  of  it  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
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Evcrist,  the  solicitor  of  the  hospital^  afterwards  corrected  by 
Mr.  Sibthorpe,  his  partner,  and  much  his  senior  in  business^ 
Ihat  it  was  then  laid  before  Mr.  Eden^  the  auditor,  and  ohc  of 
the. council  of  the  hospital.  That  some  alterations  in  it  werq 
suggested  by  fiim ;  that  these  alterations  were  aftenyards  in- 
serted by  Mr.  Sibthorpe,  that  the  draft  so  prepared  and  amend* 
ed  was  laid  before  Mr.  Eden,  and  his  Majesty's  law  officers, 
his  attorney,  and  solicitor  general,  and  by  them  finally  perused 
and  approved  for  his  Majesty  to  sign. 

The  declarations  of  Mr.  Eden  agreed  with  those'  of  Mr. 
Everist,  he  disclaimed  the  least  connection  with  Mr.  Ibbet- 
son  in  this  particular  business,  anid  disavowed  the  interference 
of  myself  or  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

The  next  evidence  your  Lordships  called  for  was  Mr,  Sib- 
tborpe;  his  evidence  perfectly  coincided  with  that  of  Mr. 
Eden,  he  denied  that  Mr.  Iboetson  had  ever  communicated 
with  him  on  this  business.  '  He  denied  that  I  had  ever  spoken 
to  him  on  the  subject.  '       .:. 

Captain  Bailiie  declared  in  evidence,  ihat  the  draught  of 
the  charter  had  not  been  read  at  the  general  court  before  it 
was  finally  approved  ;  it  appears  from  the  books  of  the  gene- 
ral court  that  it  was  read  on  the  lothof  March,  1774,  and 
afterwards,  when  it  was  perfected  at  another  general  court,  on 
the  i6th  of  December,  1775;  it  had  also  been  read  at  the 
board  of  directors  in  the  intermediate  tiini^,  in  the  presence  of 
Captain  Bailiie,  who  Vv-^s  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Ibbetsou  was  called  upon  frequently  in  the  course  of 
this  business  ;  and,  I  believe,  every  one  of  your  Lordships  is. 
sensible  of  the  readiness,  the  candour,  and  the  accuracy,  with 
which  he  stated,  and  the  perspicuity  with  which  he  explained 
every  part  of  the  transactions  he  was  desired  to  elucidate.  He 
gave  your  Lordships  his  oath  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  con- • 
nection  with  anv  person  concerned  in  drawing  the  charter, 
and  that  lie  had  not  once  spoken  with  me  on  the  subject ;  and 
yet  Captain  Bailiie  in  his  outset  informed  your  Lordships, 
that  Mr.  fbbetson  was  the  person  who  drew  up  the  charter. 

Thus  were  the  accusations  against  me,  respecting  the  char- 
ter, contradicted  by  the  united  testimony  of  every  witness 
summoned  to  Tour  Lordships'  bar. 

The  next  accusation  respects  the  merit  of  the  alterations  in 
the  charter;  as  the  sliohtcst  reason  has  not  hitherto  appeared 
to  charge  these  alterations  against  me,  or  upon  my  particular 
influence  with  those  who  were  concerned  in  preparing  it,  I 
should  be  justified  in  waving  all  enquiry  on  this  head,  but  I 
owe  it  to  the  public,  to  your  Lordships,  and  to  th^respectahlQ. 

in- 
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inhabilants  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  inform  you,  that  there 
is  not  in  any  of  these  aherations  the  slig:htest  circumstance  at 
which  the  friend  of  the  seamen  should  take  alarm*  In  no  one 
instaace  are  his  interests  prejudiced,  in  many  they  are  sensibly 
promoted. 

The  only  instance  which  bears  even  an  appearance  of  les- 
sening the  seaman's  prerogatives,  is,  that  the  right  of  recom* 
mendation  to  offices,  which  by  the  commission  was  vested  in 
the  court  of  commissioners,  is  omitted  in  the  charter,  and  the 
power  of  appointing  them  vested  solely  in  the  admiralty. 

This  fact  was  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Eden,  and  usage,  as 
well  as  common  sense,  shews  that  it  was  never  i^ntended  that 
the  general  court  should  fix  upon  the  persons  who  were  to 
hold  offices  in  the  hospital ;  when  the  mcrease  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  hospital,  which  has  gradually  risen  from 
forty  to  near  two  thousand  two  hundred  pensioners,  required 
an  additional  establishment  of  officers,  they  were  to  five  no- 
tice to  the  admiralty  that  sucl>  additional  officers  were  want- 
ing, and  to  recommend  it  to  that  board  to  appoint  them ; 
sometimes  they  proposed  certain  person*,  out  of  which  the  ad- 
miralty might  or  might  not  appoint  the  officers;  there  is  one 
instance  of  their  nammg  six  persons  to  be  chosen  out  of;  can 
there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the  absolute  and  final  appoint* 
ment  was  in  the  admiralty  ?  This  custom,  however,  of  pro- 
posing persons  by  the  general  court  has  been  long  laid  aside, 
nor  do  I  find  any  instance  of  its  having  been  executed  since 
tht  year  1772;  I  will  go  farther,  and  sav,  that  the  execution 
of  it  is  utterly  impracticable.  Three  or  tour  general  courts  in 
a  vear  are  asmany  as  are'necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business 
or  the  hospital.  I  think  the  charter  directs  that  two  shall  be 
held,  I  believe  the  commission  names  four  as  necessary ;  how 
then  are  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  ?  Is  a  general  court  to  be 
called  every  time  that  a  scullery-man  dies,  or  that  a  cook's 
mate  is  turned  out  of  his  office  for  drunkenness  ?  Mv  Lords, 
if  they  were  to  sit  every  week  they  could  hardly  do  the  busi*. 
ness. 

A  very  recent  instance  prove?,  how  this  point  of  recom- 
mending officers  by  the  general  court  has  been  understood 
and  executed :  when  the  new  kitchen  was  established,  a  great 
number  of  new  officers  were  to  be  appointed  ;  this  the  gene- 
ral court  signified  to  the  admiralty,  and  recommended  to  them 
to  appoint  the  officers,  which  they  accordingly  did  5  and  in- 
deed, what  could  be  more  inconsistent,  than  that  the  persons 
who  sign  the  appointment,  should  have  no  concern  in  chu^ 
piiig  the  persons  by  themsel\fes  appointed  ? 
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The  next  alteration  complained  of  is,  that  the  court  of 
commissioners  are  directed  by  the  charter  to  meet  twice 
a  year,  though  they  are  reqiiireil  by  the  commission  to  meet 
four  times  a  year.  I  beg  your  Lordships  will  for  a  moment 
consider  of  whom  the  court  of  commissioners  is  composed ; 
experience  shewed  th^t  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  pursuits 
and  occupations  of  those  gentlemen,  inconsistent  with' the 
business  of  the  nation,  which  moves  in  its  various  depart- 
tnehts  through  their  bands,  and  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  laborious  and  incessant  duties  of  the  admiralty,  to  mee| 
as  often  as  the  commission  prescribed.  It  appears  by  the 
books  on  your  Lordships'  table,  that  frec(uently  nine  months 
have  elapsed  without  the  court  of  commissioners  once  meet- 
ing. To  these  deviations  from  the  original  intention  of  the 
institution,  the  charter  opposes  the  properest  remedy,  by  en- 
larging the  intervening  time  between  the  meetings  of  the 
commissioners.  By  the  alteration — ^their  duty  as  commis- 
sioners becomes  more  consistent  and  compatible  with  their 
other  pursuit^  and  occupations ;  a  regular  attendance  at  the 
court  being  thus  facilitated,  what  was  before  possible  to  none, 
being  now  made  possible  to  many ;  it  is  not  unreasonably  to 
hope  that  the  court  of  commissioners  will  meet  r^ularly,  and 
have  the  most  respectable  attendance. 

The  next  circumstance  of  alteration  which  engaged  your 
Lordships'  attention  is,  that  the  clause  in  the  charter  provides, 
^*  that  all  such  persons  to  be  so  recommended  and  admitted 
into  the  said  hospital,  as  the  officers  of  the  house  or  other- 
wise, should  be  seafaring  men/' 

But  in  the  charter,  the  words  or  otherwise,  are  omitted ;  I 
mast  wait  till  I  am  informed,  what  possible  sense  can  be  given 
to  the  words  or  otherwise^,  before  I  can  speak  my  sentiments 
on  their  omission.  At  present,  I  have  this  opinion  of  their 
value,  that  I  entirely  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  told  your 
Lordships  at  the  bar,  that  if  I  had  Found  them  in  the  draft 
laid  before  me,  I  should  not  have  struck  them  out ;  if  I  had 
not  found  them  there,  I  should  not  have  put  them  in. 

The  next  alteration  which  was  charged  upon  the  persons 
who  fabricated  the  new  charter  was,  that  there  were  words 
inserted  in  it,  which  gave  the  admiralty  power  to  displace, 
move,  or  suspend  any  officer  of  the  hospital  who  should  b^ 
guilty  of  misbehaviour.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships, that  by  the  common  laav  of  the  land,  it  is  an  incident 
inseparable  from  every  corporation,  to  have  the  power  of 
making  bye  Uws  and  private  statutes  for  its  good  government 

and  • 
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and  regulation,  and  to  punish  all  the  officers  employed  fn  i^, 
who  are  guilty  of  misbehaviour,  by  suspension  or  removal, 
from  their  respective  offices. 

The  charter  is  therefore  only  a  declaration  of  the  common 
law/  of  the'knd;  the  words  here  attempted  to  be  criminated, 
give  not  any  new,  extraordinary,  or  unreasonable  powers  ; 
yet,  they  are  not  without  their  use.  They  are  a  standing 
memento  to  every  officer  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  remind 
him  that  the  charter  by  which  he  holds  his  office,  will  punish 
him  for  the  slightest  misbehaviour  in  it. 

I  now  come,  my  Lords,  to  the  last  point  of  accusation 
against  the  framers  of  the  new  charts. 

It  is  objected  as  a  crime  of  the  greatest  enormity,  that  a 
power  is  given  by  the  new  charter  to  sell,  exchange,  and 
alienate  allthe  estates  of  the  hospital.  This  was  urged  against 
me  as  a  crime  of  the  blackest  dye ;  as  a  device  to  rob  the 
hospital  of  its  property  :  here,  my  Lords,  upon  this  subject, 
I  cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  and  astonishment,  that 
your  Lordships  should  not  only  have  paid  attention  to  such  a 
charge,  but  that  two  days  of  your  Lordships'  time  should,  in 
.this  important  and  very  busy  session,  be  lost  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  an  accusation  of  so  brittle  a  substance,  that  it  fell  in 
pieces  the  moment  it  came  to  be  handled. 

The  fact,  my  Lords,  is,  that  notwithstanding  these  words 
in  the  charter,  the  commissioners  and  governors  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  are  as  little  able  to  sell  the  property  of  the  hospital 
now,  as  they  were  before  the  passing  of  the  charter. 

Before  the  charter  was  obtained,  if  any  person  had  pur- 
chased lands  of  the  hospital,  it  was  incumoent  upon  him  to 
see  that  the  money  he  paid  for  his  purchase  of  the  hospital 
lands  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands  of  equal 
value.  Having  done  this,  my  Lords,  he  was  so  far  secure, 
that  if  his  transaction  with  tHe  hospital  were  in  any  subse- 
quent time  avoided,  he  had  the  lands  purchased  with  the 
moriey  he  paid  to  the  hospital,  or  their  value  in  money 
returned  to  him. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  matters  in  this  respect,  before 
the  obtaining  the  gharter,  and  such  was  the  situation  of  a 
purchaser — and  such  it  continues  to  be  since  the  charter  has 
been  obtained. 

But,  my  Lords,  if  the  purchaser,  cither  before  or  since  the 
olrtaining  the  charter,  docs  not  take  care  that  the  money  he 
pays  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  other  lands,  and  that  those 
lands  are  duly  settled  according  to  the  trusts  of  the  charter  j 
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the  bargain,  as  far  as  the  hospital  is  concerned^  is  absolutely, 
and  to  ail  intents  and  purposes  null  and  void. 

In  come  cases,  the  hospital  will  have  its  remedy  against  the 
trustees.  Chancery  will  decree  them  to  purchase  lands  with 
their  own  money ;  and  these  lands  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  upon  the  same  trusts  as  they  held  the  other.  In  other 
cases,  the  remedy  ^vill  be  against  the  purchasers.  In  these 
cases,  chancery  will  decree  the  purchaser  to  hold  the  lands  as 
a  trustee,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital ;  or  to  convey 
them  immediately  to  the  hospital,  to  be  held  by  them  upoo 
the  trusts  of  the  charter. 

At  all  events,  the  property  of  the  hospital  is  incapable  of 
suffering;  such  is  the  situation  of  the*  property  of  the  hos- 
pital under  the  charter ;  and  such  it  was  under  the  conimis-^ 
sion. 

Your  Lordships  may  ask,  what  is  then  the  use  of  the  words 
in  the  charter,  if  they  make  no  innovation  in  this  respect? 
I  will  attempt  to  explain  it  to  your  Lorclships. 

Before  the  charter  was  obtained,  the  purchaser  froni  the 
hospital,  whatever  care  he  might  take  about  the  application 
of  the  money,  had  no  security  that  his  purchase  would  be 
permanent;  because  it  was  in  the  option  of  any  of  the  suc- 
cessors in  the  g()vernment  of  the  hospital  to  avoid  the  pur- 
th;  se.  Howevei',  if  his  purchase  were  avoided,  the  lands 
bo'.ght  with  the  money  paid  by  him,  or  an  equivalent  to  it 
''in  ^  alue  would  be  restored  to  liini.  Cut  by  virtue, of  the  pre- 
s  n  clause  in  the  charter,  if  he  takes  care  to  see  that  the  pur- 
chase-money is  properly  applied,  his  purchase  is  completely 
good,  and  cannot  be  avoided  in  anv  respect. 

With  this  necessity  of  seeing  to  the  application  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, your  Lordships  are,  I  believe,  well  acquainted ; 
"it  is  mentioned  in  all  your  marriage  settlements ;  you  will  pro- 
bably find  occasion  to  insert  it  in  most  of  your  wills. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  that  part  of  your  property 
whic  h  is  settled  upon  your  families,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
strict  limitation,  when  such  a  sale  or  exchange  is  mtended  to 
be  allowed,  it  is  always  expressly  declared,  that  the  purchaser 
of  the  lands  shall  not  be  bound  to  see  the  application  of  the 
purchase-money.  For  it  has  been  found  by  frequent  experi- 
ence, to  be  so  exceedingly  diflicult  and  so  dangerous  to  the 
purchasers,  to  have  this  obligation  upon  them,  that  unless 
tliey  are  free  from  it,  the  power  of  selling  and  exchanging 
will  have  very  little  efl'ect. 

Now, 
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.  Now,  my  Lords,  in  the  charter  of  the  hospital  there  is 
nothing  which  frees  the  purchaser  from  this  obligation ;  as 
far,  therefore,  as  the  safetv  of  the  hospital  is  concerned,  the 
charter  has  made  no  alteration. 

Was  ft  not  therefore  with  reason,  that  T  was  surprized  that 
this  charge  against  me  was  ushered  in  with  so  much  pomp ; 
was  forct'd  for  two  whole  days  on  your  Lordship's  attention ; 
and  after  all  the  care  with  which  it  was  tortured  into  some- 
thing like  a  crime,  proved  so  totally  void  of  all  substance  and 
•support. 

Having  mentioned  to  your  Lordships,  how  far  the  evidence 
on  your  table  has  exculpated  me  from  interfering  in  the  ob-. 
taining  the  new  charter;  and  how  far  the  charier  itself  vin- 
dicates the  gentlemen  concerned  in  framing  it,  from  making 
in  it  any  improper  deviations  from  the  commission,  one  thing 
yet  remains  unanswered. 

Mr.  Baillie  tells  your  Lordships,  that  "  When  the  charter 
was  first  produced  at  the  general  court,  in  order^to  be  received 
and  read,  I  said,  that  I  thought  the  reading*  of  it  unne* 
oessary^  as  it  was  a  copy  cf  the  old  commissions,  c>:ceptsome 
alterations  in  point  of  form/' 

My  answer  to  this  is  very  short ;  Mr.  Baillie  did  not  bring 
a  siuiile  evidence  to  support  his  assertion.  The  evidence  you 
hearjhave  told  you  I  said  no  such  thing;  the  minutes  of  the 
tourt  mention,  that  the  charter  was  read. 

But  to  conchule  upon  this  point  5  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  is,  that  if  the  whole  charter  had  been  framed  without 
taking  a  single  svUable  from  the  commission,  there  would  have 
been  no  criminality  in  doing  so;  the  comn^ission  points  it  out 
as  a  duty  upon  the  conmiissloners  to  procure  a  charter,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  word,  that  intimates  .that  the  commission 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  charter;  the  very  direction  to  draw 
up  a  charter  under  the  inspection  of  the  Taw  officers  of  the 
crown,  proves,  that  those  wjrofraiiiecl  tiie  (H)mmisi:ion  knew  it  ^ 
M'Sls  imperfect,  and  ihat  when  a  charter  was  r)btained,  it 
ought  to  be  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  commission. 

Second  I^oith, — The  next  charge  is,  ^'  the  appointment  of 
landmen  to  several  of  the  offices  in  the  hospital,"  which 
officers  are  directed  both  by  the  commission  and  charter  to  be 
taken  out  of  seamen  or  seafaring  men,  or  such  a»  have  been 
disabled  in  the  sea  service. 

If  by  this  is  meant,  that  no  one  shall  hold  an  office  but  a 
disabled  seaman,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  charter  directs 
what  is  impossible  to  be  done,  and  what  was  never  attempted 
or  thought  of  from  the  first  institution  of  the  l\o^^\vA,    "^X-Nj 
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Lords,  several  of  the  offices  cannot  be  filled  by  disabled  sea- 
men :  for  example, 

The  Surveyor, — He  must  be  an  eminent  architect. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Works, — ^A  person  of  the  same  sort. 

The  Auditor, — ^An  eminent  lawyer^ 

The  Organist, — A  musician,  not  a  seaman  without  an  arm. 

The  Brewer,     A  person  skilled  in  that  branch  of  business. 

I  don*t  know  whether  I  ought  to  name  the  receiver  of  the 
Dcrwentwater  estate,  because  he  is  not  appointed  by  the  ad- 
miralty, but  I  have  heard  it  hinted,  as  if  he  ought  to  be  a 
disabled  seaman;  bat  I  can  never  think  that  a  qualification 
requisite  for  such  an  employment ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that 
any  of  your  Lordships,  when  you  wanted  a  steward  to  ma- 
nage your  estates,  ever  thought  of  searching  for  a  proper 
person  among  the  pensioners  of  Greenwich  HospitaK  ' 

My  Lords,  I  say,  the  offices  abovementioned  cannot  be 
filled  with  disabled  seamen,  and  yet,  if  the  interpretation  at- 
tempted to  be  given  to  the  charter  is  admitted,  the  appointing 
a  landman  to  any  of  them  is  an  illegal  act ;  therefore,  my 
Lords,  the  way  that  I  understand  this  direction  is,  tbat'af} 
the  objects  of  the  charity  shall  be  disabled  seamen,  but  that  it 
never  was  meant,  that  the  managers  of  the  charity  should  be 
so ;  it  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  to 
argue  otherwise,  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  as  if  a  person  were 
to  contend,  that  because  Bedlam  is  an  hospital  for  lunatics,' 
the  managers  of  it  must  also  be  composed  of  madmen. 

Besides,  my  Lords,  the  very  words  and  spirit  of  the' charter 
and  commissions  of  the  hospital  seem  to  shew,  that  a  mixture 
of  landmen  and  seamen  should  be  employed  in  the  admi- 
^nistration  and  offices  of  the  hospital;  as  on  the  list  both  of 
commissioners,  governors,  and  directors  of  the  hospital  on  its 
first  establishment  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  commission) 
landmen  and  seamen  are  promiscuously  mentioned  ;  it  being 
wisely  intended  and  foreseen,  that  though  the  persons  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  should  be  those  whose  merits  and  toil  m 
tlie  sea  service  imitled  them  to  it,  yet  that  the  administration  of 
the  hospital  could  not  exist  or  go  on,  witho«tthe  interference 
and  assistance  of  the  abilities,  skill,  and  activity,  of  some 
professional  and  skilful  landmen.    . 

If  then  son\c  of  the  civil  officers  must  be  landmen,  and  that 
it  is  no  illegal  act  to  appoit^t  them  to  these  particular  offices, 
and  no  deviation  from  the  charter,  I  have  a  right  to  contend, 
that  the  charter  does  not  bind  the  admiralty  to  make  the  civil 
officers  out  of  disabled  seamen;  it  has  always  been  understood 
and  executed  in  this  manner,  aud\v  \?.^To\^i^  v\v^\va.^crs 
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upon  your  table,  that  my  predecessors  have  appointed  more 
landmen,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tlie  appointments, 
than  I  have  done.  > 

I  appeal  to  the  paper  on  your  Lordships'  table,  which  con- 
tains a  list  of  all  the  appointments  of  officers  civil  and  mili- 
tary, since  the  first  institution  of  the  hospital  in  the  year  1704, 
by  which  it  will  appear  how  that  matter  was  understood  at 
first,  for  it  is  very  particular,  that  not  one  of  the  persons  first 
appointed  to  the  civil  offices  was  a  seamdn,  and  though  great 
Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  appointment  of  the  present 
chaplains,  who  have  neither  of  them  been  at  sea. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  first  chaplain  that  ever  was 
appointee],  namely,  Mr.  Stubbs,  was  never  at  sea;  his  son 
Jias  been  at  your  oar,  and  proved  it  to  be  so,  in  addition  to 
t|ie  proof  in  the  list  on  your  table.  Dr.  Campbell,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  had  been  at  sea  only  a  few 
months,  and  then  left  his  ship,  and  was  run  upon  the  ship's 
books  as  a  deserter  :  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  proof  of  this 
fact,  namely,  a  copy  of  an  order  from  the  admiralty  to  take, 
orf  his  R.  without  which  he  could  not  receive  his  pay. 

Were  these  two  disabled  seamen? — And  was  it  ever  urged 
as  an  accusation  against  Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  ^he 
tiuke  of  Bedford,  that  they  had  made  chaplains  contrary  to 
the  direction  of  the  charter  ? 

It  therefore  plainly  appears  that  precedent  is  on  my  side  for 
the  appointment  of  landmen  to  the  civil  offices  of  the  hospital, 
aCnd  that  I  am  not  (as  Captain  Baillie  would  fain  make  your 
iiOrdships  believe)  the  first  perpetrator  of  this  enormous 
crime  5  if  it  be  a  crime,  which  I  shall  never  allow  it  to  be,  I 
itisist  upon  it  that  I  am  less  guilty  than  any  one  of  my  prede^ 
lessors ;  I  appeal  again  to  the  list  of  the  appointments,  from 
the  original  institution  of  the  hospital,  as  an  irresistible  proof 
of  this  assertion. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  this  matter,  I  will  have  recourse 
to  the  account  of  the  officers  now  in  being,  and  see  whether 
the  first  lords  of  the  admiralty  who  have  appointed  them,  ' 
have  been  more  attentive  than  me  to  the  words  of  the  charter, 
or  whether  they  have  not  put  the  same  interpretation  upon 
the  words  that  I  have  done.  There  arc  now  twenty-nine 
civil  officers,  fourteen  of  which  have  been  appointed  by  me  j 
of  these  fourteen,  eleven  arc  not  seafaring  men,  namely. 
The  Auditor,  Brewer,  Cook's  Mate, 

Two  Chaplains       Butler's  Mate,  Scullery  Man, 

Steward,  Cook,  His  Mate. 

'   Organist, 

A  a  4  ^V 
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Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  which  have  been  put  in  by  other 
Lords,  ten  have  never  been  at  sea,  namely. 
The  Secrja;ry,         Porter,  Cook, 

DispcTi  er,        Two  Matrons,      Cook's  Mate, 
Sif.v/.   r,         Butler's  Mate,      Scullery  Man's  RJate. 

Your  Lor.  ships  will  observe  that  of  the  eleven  landmen 
appointed  by  me,  three  are  of  those  sort  of  offices  that  cannot 
be  filled  by  seamen,  namely,  the  auditor,  organist,  and 
brewer;  and  out  of  the  ten  landmen  named  by  my  predeces- 
SOfs,  there  is  only  one,  the  surveyor,  who  might  not  have 
been  a  seamen ;  for  I  consider  the  two  women  under  the  same 
predicamejit  as  they  miajht  have  been  the  widows  of  seamen. 

What  then  does  all  this  mighty  charge  amount  to? — ^Why, 
that  in  consequence  of  a  constant  series  of  precedents  from 
the  original  existence  of  the  hospital,  I  have  appointed  ei^ht 
landmen  to  civil  offices ;  while  there  is  a  majority  of  civil 
officers  in  being  who  are  landmen,  and  who  nave  been  ap* 
pointed  by  the  other  first  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

Had  a  single  landman  ever  been  admitted  as  an  object  of 
the  charity,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  pensioner  or  a  military  pfficis^, 
I  shall  acknowledge  it  would  have  been  a  notorious  and  scan*^ 
dalows  abuse,  but  I  defy  the  most  rigid  enquirer  to  prove,  that 
any  one  person  under  that  description  has  ever  been  admitted 
under  my  administration  of  the  office  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty. 

Th  rA  Poir\ — The  next  charge  is,  *^  the  allowing  the  clerks 
slnd  under  officers  to  lodge  in  the  hospital/*  but  this  is  much 
blended  with,  and,  in  a  manner,  answered  by  what  I  have  said 
on  the  former  article  ;  I  will  therefore  only  add,  that  as  the 
number  of  the  pensioners  has  been  encfeasing  gradually^  from 
forty  to  near  two  thousand  two  hundred,  apropoftionable  in- 
crease has  been  necessary  in  clerks  and  other  officers  to  carry 
on  business  ;  these  people  must  be  subsisted,  and  by  being  in 
the  hospital  they  are  more  at  hand,  and  save  the  expence  of 
house  rent,  which  must  be  paid  for  them  if  they  lodged  in  the 
town  J  were  there  a  pensioner  kss  in  the  hospital  upon  their 
^count  it  would  be  an  abuse,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  your 
Lordships  that  the  munhcr  of  pensioners  has  not  been  limited 
by  the  want  of  room  to  lod.qcc  them,  but  by  the  deficiency  of 
the  revenue  there  was  to  mamtain  them. 

/'o:trth  P  i-:i, — ^The  ncxt  charge  is,  "  that  I  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  complaints,  and  have  refused  to  redress  the  griev- 
.-^nces  of  the  hospital."  How  is  this  attempted  to  be  proved  ? 
Whybv  Captain  Baillie/e'-sinde  testimony  at  your  Lordships* 
b.'ir,  which   testimony  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  own 
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publication ;  for  there  it  appears,  that  when  there  was  a  com- 
plaint ctgainst  Mr.  Ibbetson,  for  having  obtained  an  order 
from  the  directors  to  remove  some  of  tlie  cabins  of  the  pen- 
sioners, in  order  to  extend  his  apartments,  I  immediately 
took  upon  me  to  supersede  the  order,  directed  the  cabinh  to 
be  reinstated,  and  shewed  my  disapprobation  of  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Ibbetson  and  the  directors,  by  every  means  I  had  ia 
my  hands  ;  for  I  not  only  insisted  tHat  the  cabins  should  be 
put  into  their  original  state,  but  called  a  g'eneral  court,  where 
I  notified  to  them,  that  I  thought  the  directors  bad  exceeded 
their  power,  and  that  I  should  expect  for  the  future,  they 
would  not  make  any  alteration  in  the  hospital,  without  tha* 
sanction  of  a  general  court. 

What  othcrgrievances  have  been  brought  before  me,  and 
neglected  Ify  roe,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say ;  this,  however,  I  know, 
that  all  business  concerning  the  hospital,  that  has  come  to  my 
hands,  I  have  regularly  laid 'before  the  general  court :  I  did  so 
by  Captain  Bailfie's  complaint,  though  it  is  a  libel  upon  my- 
self, and  iipon  almost  every  officer  ot  the  hospital. 

And  here  1  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  upon  Captain  Bail- 
lie*s  art  and  contrivance  to  prove  that  I  nave  not  redressed 

frievances  ;  he  tells  your  Lordships  that  I  was  so  beset  by. 
is  enemies  that  the  channels  of  information  were  choaked  ' 
up  ;  so  that  in  order  to  censure  me  for  not  redressing  what  he 
thought  to  he  abuses,  he  is  obliged  to  own  that  the  knowledge 
of  them  never  reached  me. 

But  wlut  right  has  Captain  B'ailHe  to  suppose  that  the  chan- 
nels were  choaked  up,  and  that  complauits  could  not  reach 
me  ?  There  is  nothing  but  his  own  bare  assertion  for  the  fact, 
and  I  iiatter  myself  that  your  Lordships  will  allow  th^t  my 
assertion  to  the  contrary  deserves  at  least  as  much  credit  as 
his  ;  besides,  the  proceedings  upon  your  table  shew  the  false- 
hood of  his  assertions,  as  they  prove  that  the  complaint 
against  Mr.  Ibbetson,  and  his,  own  libel  against  me,  did  come 
to  my  hands,  and  that  I  gave  immediate  redress  in  one  case, 
and,  in  the  other,  ordered  a  most  accurate  and  strict  enquiry 
.  to  be  made  into  the  facts,  before  I  thought  myself  justified  to 
form  an  opinion. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  subject,  without  saying  a  word  or 
two  to  prevent  your  Lordships  fiom  thinking  unfavourably 
of  Mr.  Ibbetson,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  cabins, 
as  that  matter  has  been  magnified  by  Captain  Baillie  (for 
there  his  art  consists  ;  he  always  makes  a  mountain  of  a  mole 
hill,  and  endeavours  to  lead  the  world  to  believe,  that  he  is 

the 
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the  only  reformer,  and  that  no  one  has  the  interest  of  the 
pensioners  at  heart  but  himself)  I  say,  as  this  affair  has  been 
magnified  by  him,  I  am  persuaded  that  some  of  your  Lord- 
ships will  think  that  this  was  a  mere  tyrannical  act  of  Mr. 
Ibbetson's,  and  that  it  was  done  to  make  his  apartments  more 
elegant  and  spacious,  and  that  the  men  were  turned  out  of 
4oors  to  shift  for  themselves!  The  real  fact  is,  that  from 
tjie  great  increase  of  business,  by  the  additional  number  of 
cJtficer's  and  pensioners,  the  business  of  the  secretary  has  been 
sp  greatly  augmented,  that  he  had  not  room  for  his  papers, 
.  or  for  his  clerks  to  do  their  busmct  s,  and  he  was  the  more 
streighlened,  as  the  place  that  had  been  used  by  his  predeces- 
sors for  their  clerks  and  papers,  had  been  taken  away  and  con- 
verted into  apartments  for  a  lieutenant.  By  laying  this  case. 
Before  the  directors,  they  thought  proper  to  Accommodate 
^im,  by  removing  eight  or  nine  cabins,  and  putting  the  pen- 
sioners into  jas  convenient  habitations  in  another  part  of  the 
hospital. 

tifth  P^/W.— The  next  charge  is,  '^  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  ;'*  for  as  to  the  partiality  or  impartiality  of  their 
proceedings  I  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  that' 
matter,  not  being  personally  concerned  in  it.  With  regard 
to  the  mode  of  appointment,  I  aver  that  the  utmost  attention 
was  paid  by  me  to  its  being  so  composed  as  to  be  likely  to  do 
the  strictest  justice  between  all  parties.  I  wished  to  have  no 
share  in  the  nomination,  lest  it  should  be  suspected  that  I 
meant  to  influence  their  judgment;  nay,  so  far  did  I  carry, 
this  delicacy,  that  I  desired  Captain  Baillie  himself  to  nettle 
the  whole  committee,  and  it  was  not  till  his  refusal  to  do  so, 
that  I  thought  of  proposing  any  gentleman  for  one  6f  the 
committee  ;  those  I  did  propose  to  the  general  court  are  all  of 
them  men  of  fortune  and  reputatiori,  and  particularly  such  as 
had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  naval  department ; 
and,  before  they  were  approved  by  the  Court,  Captain  Baillie 
was  desired  to  object  to  any,  or  to  all  of  them,  and  to  name 
other  persons  to  be  appointed  in  their  room.  Has  this  the  ap-' , 
pearance  of  partiality  on  my  side;  and  does  my  conduct,  in 
this  particular  deserve  to  be  treated  as  violent,  arbitrarj',  and 
opressive  ? 

.  But  Captain  Baillie  says,  the  committee  ought  not  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  di rectors,  because  they  arc  accused  in  his 
book,  and-  therefore  are  parties  concerned  :  how  do  I  know 
but  that  he  accused  them  purposely,  to  have  a  pretence  to 
di^ualifv  them  from  being  his  judges? 

But^ 
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But,  pray  allow  mc  to  ask  your  Lordships,  who  could  the' 
committee  be  chosen  out  of,  but  the  directors,  whose  profes- 
sed business  it  is  to  superintend  the  management  of  the  hospi- 
tal, and  to  enquire  into  and  redress  the  grievances  that  are 
ever  complained  of?  Who  would  have  concerned  themselves 
in  it,  if  they  had  not  ? — I  am  certain  there  exist  no  persons, 
but  the  directors,  who  would,  or  could,  have  undertaken  the 
task  ;  therefore  Captain  Baillie's  objecting  to  them  was,  in 
other  words,  objecting  to  the  enquiry,  which  he  knew,  when 
it  was  gone  into,  woiud  shew  that  his  accusations  were  mostly 
nugatory,  false,  and  insidious. 

As  to  their  enquiring  into  the  charges  against  themselves, 
it  was  never  intended  they  should  do  so ;  and  your  Lordships 
have  heard,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cust,  and  Sir  William 
James,  that  they  saw  it  themselves  in  that  light,  and  examined 
only  into  those  charges  in  which  there  was  no  accusation 
i^amst  the  directors. 

Upon  the  whole,  concerning  the  appointment  of  this  coih^ 
mittee,  I  must  appeal  to  your  Lordships,  whether  it  does  ap- 
pear to  you  that  I  ^xerted,  or  had  it  in  my  power  to  exert, 
any  unaue  influence  over  these  gentlemen ;  and  whether  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  pursue  any  method  more  likely  than 
this,  to  examine  fully  into,  and  afterwards  redress,  the  grie- 
jyatices,  if  any^real  grievances  there  were,  of  which  Captain 
Baillie  had  complained.  Had  I  joined  in  with  his  idea,  and 
been  of  opinion  that  the  directors  were  improper  examiners, 
the  enquiry  would  have  been  quashed,  which  I  firmly  believe 
was-Captain  Baillie's  wish,  though  it  was  far  from  being 
mine,  I  then  should  have  deserved  the  imputation  of  shut- 
ting my  ears  to  complaints,  and  discouraging  enquiries  :  as  it 
is,  I  flatter  myself  ypur  Lordships  will  acquit  me  of  that 
imputation. 

My  Lords,  I  fear  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  any 
reparation  to  your  Lordships  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  you 
in  this  long  discussion  ;  I  shall,  however,  have  some  claim  to 
forgiveness,  when  I  inform  you  that  I  do  not  mean  to  trouble 
you  with  a  single  witness  in  support  of  the  defence  I  have 
made  upon  any  of  these  points,  resting  my  cause  entirely  upon 
the  evidence  already  given. 

Sixth  Point  — ^There  are  two  other  points  remaining,  on 
which,  I  believe,  I  must  bring  a  few  witnesses.  It  stands  in 
evidence,  that  ^*  expressions  of  intimidation  have  been  made 
use  of,  as  from  me  to  Mr.  Le  Fevre  and  others." 

Though 
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Though  no  one  pretends  that  he  ever  heard  mc  use  any 
such  expressions,  it  will  be  necessary  for  roe  to  ask  Mr. 
Cooke,  whether  he  had  any  authority  from  roe  to  use  any 
menacing  expressicms  towards  those  who  sided  with  Captain 
Batllie;  and  whether  he  ever  heard  any  such  expred^ions. 
coroe  out  of  my  mouth  to  him,  or  to  any  one  else  ? 

Seventh  Point. — ^The  other  remaining  point  is  "  the  nego- 
tiation with  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Butler :''  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  this  business  have  been  so  well  explained  at  your  bar, 
that  I  shall  make  only  one  observation  upon  the  evidence  al- 
ready given  your  Lordships,  by  begging  you  to  recollect,  that. 
U  is  to  be  proved  that  Captain  Baillie  authorised  his  two  coun- 
sel, Mr.  Bearcroft  and  Mr.  Murphyi  to  negotiate  with  roe, 
which  they,  or  one  of  them,  did  long  ago,  through  Mr.  Gar*: 
rick,  Dr  Shepherd,  and  Mr.  Brown  5  and  though  Mr.  Mur-  . 
phy  and  Mr.  ButJer  agree  invariably  in  saying  that  the  mo- . 
tion  came  from  Murphy  to  Butler,  and  not  from  Butler  to. 
Murphy,  Captain  Baillie  has  thought  proper  to  endeavour  to 
prove  that  I  was  the  fir^t  mover  in  it,  though  it. has  been 
proved,  as  clear  as-  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  he  knew  the- 
contrary  fact  to  be  true. 

Here  I  must  trouble  your  Lordships  to  call  Mr.  Murphy 
and  Mr.  Butler  again  to  your  bar,  not  so  much  because  1  want 
any  farther  evidence  from  them  with  regard  to  my  oyvn  con-, 
duct,  as  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  them- 
selves from  the  misrepresentations  that  have  been  made  by 
Captain  Baillie,  in  that  harangue  that  he  was  allowed  (in  mv 
opinion  vtry  irregularly)  to  make  to  your  Lordships  toward^s 
the  conclusion  of  the  buiness  on  Friday  last. 

I  shall  also  call  Dr.  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Brown,  to  prove 
that  they  were  employed  to  negotiate^  with  me  long  before 
Mr.  Butler  knew  any  thing  of  this  business. 

Having  mentioned  Captain  Baillie's  harangue,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  to  be  considered  as  evidence,  having  been  given  in  upoa 
oath  at  your  Lordships*  bar,  I  must  say  a  single  word  upon 
an  expression  *or  two  in  that  harangue^  in  which  my  name  has 
been  introduced.  Captain  Baillie  endeavours  to  prove  that 
he  is  not  of  a  violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  by  two  cir- 
cumstances, namely,  that  he  has  formerly  received  letters* 
from  me,  approving  his  conduct  in  the  hospital,  and  that  there 
are  particular  strong  words  in  his  warrant,  which  says,  that 
they  who  appoint  him  place  a  trust  in  his  care^  prudence^  and 
vigilance. 

^  As 
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As  to  my  letters,  let  them  speak  for  themselves;  when  I 
thought  Captain  Baillie  was  in  the  right,  I  told  him  so ;  but 
is  it  impossible  to  form  a  good  opinion,  and  to  alter  it  after- 
wards ?  and  am  I,  or  any  man,  pinned  down  by  a  letter  writ- 
ten some  years  ago,  to  applaud  the  actions  of  a  man  as  long 
as  he  lives,  let  him  behave  in  ever  so  extravagant  a  manner? 
The  truth  is,  I  have  altered  my  opinion  of  Captain  Baillie,  • 
and  find  him,  by  experience,  to  be  a  man  of  a  very  unhappy 
temper,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him,  even  when  he 
means  what  is  right,  to  avoid  bringing  confusion  and  anar- 
chy into  whatever  he  undertakes. 

As  to  the  words  in  the  warrant,  surely  he  must  be  driven 
very  close,  to  catch  at  such  a  straw:  why,  my  Lords,  those 
words  are  nothing  but  mere  common  form,  and  are,  I  con-^ 
elude,  inserted  in  every  warrant,  to  every  one  of  his  predeces-J ' 
sors;  it  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  I  were  to  say  that  I  wa»' 
of  the  royal  family,  because,  in  the  patent  by  which  I  hold 
my  office,  his  Majesty  stiles  me  his  dearly-beloved  cousin. 

Captain  Baillie,  at  his  conclusion,  says,  I  have  attacked  h!s 
professional  character;  I  deny  the  fact;  I  know  nothing  of 
him  as  an  officer,  good  or  baci :  but,  though  I  have  not  at- 
tacked his  character,  he  seems  to  forget  how  much  he  has  at- 
tacked mine,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  very  extraor- 
dinary thing  for  me  to  have  retaliated. 

It  is,  however,  full  time  for  me  to  finish ;  I  shall  proceed 
therefore  to  call  my  witnesses. 

Lord  Fortescue  moved,  that  ^^  the  paper  now  read  by  the 
noble  Earl,  as  his  speech,  be  laid  upon  the  table."'  After  a 
short  debate,  this  motion  was  over-ruled. 

Doctor  Shepherd  then  appeared  at  the  bar,  and,  in  answer 
to  a  single  question  from  Lord  Sandwich,  gave  the  committee 
to  understand,  that  he  had  a  law-suit  tried  at  Norwich  last 
Midsummer  assizes;  that  he  saw  Mr.  Murphy  there,  he  being 
employed  as  one  of  his  counsel;  that,  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  November  term  last,  he  rode  up  to  London,  and  called 
upoh  Mr.  Murphy,  at  his  chambers  at  Lincoln's-Inn;  that 
Mr.  Murphy  pointed  to  a  bundle  of  papers  in^his  room,  and 
said  they  concerned  a  friend  of  his,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ; 
that  they  were  the  charges  of  Captain  Baillie,  respecting  the 
mismanagement  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  much  better  for  his  Lordship  to  make  up  the  mat« 
ter;  that  he  would  undertake  that  Captain  Baillie  should  re- 
sign all  his  papers,  and  quit  his  place  in  the  hospital  quietly, 
if  Lord  Sandwich  would  give  him  an  equivalent;  and  that 

he 
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he  heartily  wished  he  woold  tell  his  Lordship  as  much.  Dr. 
Shepherd  added^  that  he  made  no  reply }  that;  soon  after  be 
left  Mr.  Murphy,  he  considered  of  the  matter,  and  resolved 
not  to  mention  it  to  Lord  Sandwich,  being  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  not  be  for  his  Lordship's  honour  to  come  into  a 

Jrivate  compromise  in  an  afiair  which  had  been  urged  against 
im  as  a  matter  of  public  accusation. 
Launcelot  John  Browne  (commonly  better  known,  we  be- 
Ueve^  by  the  name  of  cepabilky  Brown)  was  next  called,  and 
pK)ved,  that  he  was  in  Serle's  coffee-house  in  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  he  believed  the  very  day,  or  the  day  after^  that 
Ibe  rule  had  been  discharged,,  with'  costs,  in  the  court  of 
King's -bench ;  that  there  were  several  gentlemen  present ; 
that  the  conversation  turned  on  Greenwich  Hospital,  and 
Captain  Baillie's  book ;  that  Mr«  Murphy  was  present,  and 
talked  of  the  rule  having  been  discharged  ;  that  he,  the  witness, 
3aid,  bethought  Captam  Baillie  had  gained  a  defeat,  alluding 
to  the  little  good  which  he  imagined  Captain  Baillie  could  pos* 
stbly  derive  from  the  recent  event  in  the  court  of  King'si-bench. 
That  Mr.  Murphy  took  him  aside,  and  proposed  terms  of 
accommodation,  begging  him  to  mention  them  to  Lord  Sand- 
wich; that  he,  in  consequence,  did  mention  them  to  his 
Lordship,  who  said  he  would  listen  to  no  such  matter. 

Edward  Bearcroft^  [the  counsel]  was  the  third  witness  ex- 
amined, and  after  stating  that  he  had  been  one  of  Captain 
Eaillie's  counsel,  and  Mr.  Murphy  another,  in  the  court  of 
King's-bcnch,  he  demurred  to  answering  any  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  negotiation,  declaring  that  all  he  knew,  respecting 
the  matter,  he  knew  merely  as  Captain  Baillie's  counsel,  and 
he  presumed  he  ought  not  to  be  examined,  unless  Captain 
Baillie  gave  his  consent  that  he  should  speak  all  he  knew. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said  he  had  no  whh  to  examine  Mr, 
Bearcroft  farther,  without  Captain  Baillie's  consent ;  but  de- 
sired Captain  Baillie  might  come  to  the  bar,  and  have  the 
question  put  to  him. 

Captain  Bailliey  as  before,  declared  he  had  no  secrets  what- 
ever, and  therefore  not  only  consented  that  Mr.  Bearcroft 
should  speak,  but  begged  him  to  speak  out  generally  to  all  he 
knew,  and  conceal  nothing.  ^ 

Mr.  Bearcroft  then  went  on  to  state,  that,  as  counsel  for 
Captain  Baillie,  he  had  been  struck  with  a  desire  to  serve  him  5   » 
that  the  most  likely  means  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  effect- 
ing an  accommodation  with  Lord  Sandwich;   that  it  was 

proposed 
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proposed  to  Captain  Baillie;  that  he  must  do  Captain  &aUli< 
the  justice  to  say,  he  was  strongly  averse  to  acceding  to  any 
such  measure  at  first ;  that  at  length  he  did  consent  that  he 
should  at  a  distance  sound  the  opposite  counsel  upon  the  sul>- 
jcct ;  that,  being  determined  himself  to  act  no  otherwise  but 
strictly  consistent  with  his  character  as  a  counsel,  be  deteap- 
mined  to  go  no  farther  than  barely  sounding  the  counsel  en»- 
ployed  on  the  other  side;  that  he  did  so,  but  was  deiiciM 
in  his  manner  of  doing  it  3  and  that,  for  certain  reasons  re* 
specting  himself,  he  chose  to  decline  acting  further  ^jr  t 
negotiator. 

It  was  then  proposed  to  call  Mr.  Mdrphy^  who  came  lo 
the  bar;  but  the  Duk^  of  Richmond  desired  to  know  to  what 
points  Mr.  Murphy  was  intended  to  be  examined,  declaring 
that  if  he  was  to  be  called  asain  to  the  same  pointy  that  m 
kad  before  spoken  to,  it  would  be  irregular  to  permit  it;  that 
Mr.  Murphy  had  already  made  three  long  speeches,  and  ought 
now  only  to  give  short  and  direct  answers;  that  if  heattempSbed 
to  do  otherwise  he  would  interrupt  him. 

This  produced  a  warm  debate.  Earl  of  Sandwich  complained 
of  the  noble  Duke's  interrupting  him  in  his  examination  of 
witnesses,  declaring  he  had  not  m  any  manner  disturbed  hia 
Grace,  while  he  hqd  beea  questioning  his  evidence  ;  that  Mr. 
Murphy  ought  to  be  as  much  at  liberty  to  speak  at  larg« 
now  as  he  was  when  the  noble  Duke  called  him  to  the  bar, 
and  that  if  the  noble  Duke  persisted  in  bis  objection,  he  woukt 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Duke  of  Richmond  replied,  that  he  would  not  be  bullied 
out  of  what  was  his  right,  by  any  Lord  threatening  to  take 
the  sense  of  the  House.  His  Grace  was  called  to  order; 
whereupon  he  moved  that  the  witness  withdraw,  and  then,  itx 
a  more  calm  and  collected  maimer,  reworded  what  he  had 
said,  and  made  a  short  speech  in  justification 'of  it. 

At  length  the  Lord  ChanceUor  rose,  and  said  he  had  known 
Mr.  Murphy  a  longtime;  that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  as  per- 
fect honour,  and  as  clear  integrity,  as  any  one  man  living ; 
that  his  understanding  and  his  professional  abilities  were  equal- 
to  his  integrity ;  he  submitted  it  therefore  to  the  committee, 
whether  it  were  right,  or  becoming  their  dimity,  to  treat  wit- ' 
nesses  with  cruelty,  merely  because  they  had  power  ?  He  sub- 
mitted it  also  to  their  consideration,  whether  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  who  came  to  their  bar,  ought  not  to  be  treated  • 
nvith  the  common  courtesy  due  to  every  gentleman^   in  ev^. 

situation. 
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fttuation,  and  while  in  that  House^  to  be  considered  as  persons 
under  their  Lordships'  protection,  and  therefore  secure  in  re* 
turning  from  the  bar  of  that  House  with  as  unsullied  a  name 
9nd  as  quiet  a  mind  as  they  brought  to  it.  Having  laid  down 
these  considerations,  he  asked  whether  it  were  consistent  with 
that  courtesy  to  gentlemen  (who  were  witnesses)  which  he 
had  mentioned,  to  declare,  that  they  ought  to  be  given  to  un* 
derstand,  that  they  were  not  to  make  long  speeches,  but  that 
if  they  were  to  give  any  other  than  direct  and  short  answers, 
they  would  be  interrupted  ?  He  avowed  that  he  perfectly  re- 
membered Mr.  Murphy's  evidence,  but  that  he  did  not  recol- 
lect, when  Mr.  Murphy  had  been  last  examined,  that  a  single 
syllable  had  fallal  from  him  more  than  was  necessary ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  recollected  that  his  evidence  was  remarkably 
collected,  sensible,  and  to4he  point.  He  appealed  therefore 
to  the  committee,  but  more  particularly  to  the  heart  of  his 
friend  the  noble  Duke,  if  he  might  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
him  so,  whether  such  conduct,  or  such  language,  was  proper 
OH  the  present  occasion  ? 

Duke  of  Richmcnhnade  a  warm  answer,  declaring  he  despis- 
ed any  such  invidious  insinuation,  as  that  he  treated  any  per- 
son with  cruelty,  merely  because  he  had  power;  and  that  if 
that  was  the  first  instance  of  his  Lordship^s  friendship,  he 
made  no  scruple  to  say  he  preferred  his  enmity. 

The  debate  now  became  desultor)',  and  was  mixed  with 
much  personal  acrimony. 

Adjourned  to  the  17th. 

May  17. 

Greenwich  Hospital  business  resumed. 

Mr    Murphy  was  called   to  the  bar,  in  order  to  excul- 

})ate  himself  from  the  charges  a)ntained  in  Captain  Bail- 
ie's address  to  their  Lordships,  relative  to  the  negociation 
in  v/hich  he  was  concerned  between  the  Captain  and  Lord 
Sandwich. 

The  witness  contended  that  no  secrecy  was  imposed  upon' 
him  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty;  that  he 
nevertneless  thought  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  ob- 
serve a  profound  secrecy  to  every  person  but  the  negociating 
parties  5  that  he  was  determined,  as  much  as  possible,  that  his 
name  should  never  be  mentioned,  and  to  put  it  beyond  a  pos-* 
jibility  of  any  such  imputation,  he  had  chosen  that  Mr.' 
Butler  should  be  present  when  he  communicated  what  had 
passed  between  him  and  Lord  Sandwich  to  Captain  Baillie, 

Captaia 
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Captain  B^iHie  immediately  consented  to  th^  proposition  of 
observing  secrecy^  and  therefore  he  was  by  no  nieans  answer- 
able^  if  any  thing  which  had  happened  nad  got  out  into  tho 
world. 

He  said  that  the  meeting  between  him  and  Butler,  the  first 
time,  at  Serle's  coffee-house,  was  purely  accidental ;  yet  he 
acknowledged  that  Captain  Bailli'^  seemed  to  have  entertain- 
ed a  different  opinion,  and  frequently  suggested  his  suspicions, 
that  the  meeting  at  Serle*s,  on  the  part  of  Butler,  was  raedi* 
tated,  and  with  design.  ^ 

He  allowed,  that  Captain  Baillie  thought  that  Lord  Sand- 
wiches offering  him  an  equivalent  was  a  proof  that  he  looked 
upon  bim  in  the  light  of  ^an  innocent  man  ';  but  for  his  (thg 
witness's)  own  part,  be  interpreted  it  and  received  it  in  a  con- 
trary sense;  for  he  imagined  it  flovved  purely  from  a  gene- 
rous disposition  in  th^  noble  Lord.  Mr.  .Murphy  now  eri- 
tered  into  a  very  long  and  irrelative  account  of  bis  several 
endeavours  to  enter  into  a  negotiation,  before  the  facts  to 
which  he  was  examined  took  place,  which  could  afford  very 
little  entertainment  to  the  reader. 

The  next  point  he  spoke  to  was  the  intended  examination 
of.  Mr.  Butler,  as  suggested  by  him  to  Captain  Baillie,  which 
he  complained  of  in  very  strong  terms.  He  said  it  was  his 
duty,  as  counsel  for  his  client,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  serve 
him,  and  he  very  little  expected  that  what  he  had  advised  in  * 
the  way  of  his  profession  would  have  ever  been  produced 
against  him  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  order  to  invalidate  his 
testimony.  The  questions  were  framed  merely  to  extort  di- 
YQcX  and  dry  answers  to  matters  of  fact  1  Captain  Baillie 
knew  the  purpose,  and  he  confessed  his  astonishment,  when  he 
heard  that  such  a  paper  bad  been  produced  by  a  noble  Duke 
[Richmond]  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence  he  had  delivered  . 
at  their  Lordships*  bar.  He  hoped,  however,  that,  in  order 
to  justify  himself,  he  might  be  indulged  with  a  sight  of  the 
paper. — Some  symptoms  of  disorder  appearing  withm  the  bar, 
indicative  of  a  aisapprobation  of  granting  Mr.  Murphy's  re- 
ijwest,  he  repeated  ^gain,  that  he  thought  justice  entitled  him 
to  a  sight  of  the  paper. 

Du£s  of  Richmond  cDntcnde4  that  no  witness  could  justly 
claim  any  such  right. 

Earl  iathurst  insisted,  that,  as  the  paper  in  question  had 
l)een  produced  in  prder  to  invalidate  Ivir.  Murphy's  evidence, 
he  had  a  right  to  i^e  it }  because  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 

Vqi-  Xm.  B  b  possible 
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possible  to  clear  himself  from  charges  of  which  he  could 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  or  recollection. 

Duke  of  Richmond's  chief  objection  to  the  production  of 
the  paper  was,  that  though  a  sight  of  the  paper  might  be 
granted  as  a  matter  of  favour,  it  could  not  be  demanded  as 
a  matter  of  right.  His  Grace  very  ably  distinguished  be- 
tween the  right  of  a  witness  and  a  culprit  upon  a  criminal 
charge,  having  a  copy  of  a  direct  or  indirect  accusation 
made  against  him  ;  and,  he  believed,  he  need  not  remind  the 
learned  Lord  that  the  contradiction  between  the  parole  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Murphy  and  the  written  testimony,  or  the 
questions  dictated  bv  Murphy  to  Butler,  did  not,  or  could  not 
affect  him  farther  than  to  go  to  the  credit  of  his  testimony. 
As  to  the  paper  in  question,  he  had  it  not. in  his  possession, 
consequently  could  not  produce  it.  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
Captain  Baillic,  and  it  rested  with  him  whether  he  would 
produce  it  or  not. 

Captain  Ba  lite  was  now  called  to  the  bar,  and  having  said 
that  he  had  the  paper,  he  was  desired,  in  a  peremptory  man- 
ner, by  Lord  Bathurst  to  produce  it.  The  Captain  replied, 
that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  his  private  property,-  and  was  of 
course  not  obliged  to  produce  it. 

Duke  of  Richfriond  condemned  the  ?udden  and  peremptory' 
manner  in  which  the  learned  Lord  called  lor  the  paper,  and 
reprehended  his  Lordship  for  his  disorder. 

This  produced  an  altercatorv  debate,  in  which  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond,  Grafton,  and  Lord  Sandwich,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Lords  Diiciiev,  Chesterfield,  Fortescue,  and 
Effingham  bore  a  part;  but  at  length  Lord  B.uhust  gave  up 
the  point,  and  confessed,  that  Captain  Baillie's  giving  up  the 
paper  must  be  voluntary  and  not  by  compulsion. 

Captain  t>arllit>  said  he  had  no  manner  of  objection  to  the 
giving  up  the  paper,  but  there  were  some  memorandums  up- 
on the  back  of  it  that  rendered  it  very  unfit  for  public  inspec- 
tion. '  V 

This  produced  another  debate,  in  which  the  Lord  CJjari^ 
cellar  said,  that  the  committee,  under  all  circumstances,  were 
entitled  to  a  sight  of  the  paper. 

Duke  of  Richrmvul  made  the  following  pointed  allusion  to 
the  learned  Lord  who  spoke  last.  Suppose,  said  his  Grace, 
the  memorandums  whieli  Captain  Baillie  states  to  be  written 
on  the  back  of  the  paper,  should  contain  a  memorandum  of 
any  Lord  of  Parliament  having  sent  for  a  brief  without  con- 
sent of  the  party  whose  case  it  referred  to,  have  the  commit- 
tee 
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tee  a  right  to  a  view  of  such  a  memorandum  ?  He  hoped, 
how  much'  soever  ^uch  ideas  and  practices  might  prevail  out 
of  that  House,  the  English  peerage  would  never  adopt  a 
mode  of  proceeding  that  must  disgrace  them  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind. 

Lord  Chancellor  owned  that  he  was  the  Lord  of  Parliament 
alluded  to,  but  the  fact  was  this :  hearing  that  the  rule  moved 
for  in  the  King's-bench  was  discharged,  he  was  somewhat 
surprized,  and  was  desirous  to  know  the:  ground  on  which  the 
court  of  King's-bench  refused  to  grant  it.  For  the  purpose 
of  being  informed  on  the  subject,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Hargrave, 
and  begged  to  be  acquainted  with  the  arguments  urged  in  be- 
half of  Captain  Baillie,  one  of  his  counsel.  Mr.  Hargrave 
sent  him  his  brief,  which  contained  the  affidavits  in  the  cause'. 
After  entering  into  some  other  particulars,  in  which  he  gave 
judgment  against  Captain  Baillie  and  the  opinion  of  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  he  said,  he  disdained  being  guilty  of 
'  any  thing  which  bore  the  most  distant  appearance  of  an  abuse 
of  office  or  a  perversion  of  law,  having  many  other  channels 
of  procuring  that  species  of  intelligence  which  he  sought, 

Duke  of  Richmond  pinned  down  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
the  fact.  He  said,  he  could  not  possibly  dive  into  the  inten- 
tions of  other  men,  that  he  therefore  would  not  attempt,  or 
endeavour  to  interpret  the  real  mgtives  which  influenced 
other  persons  in  their  conduct,  neither  the  noble  Lord's  or 
that  of  any  other.  It  was  not  his  business  or  inclination  to 
make  crimmal  charges  against  his  Lordship,  or  presume  to 
affirm,  that  he  had  any  conceal/ed  intention  of  doing  Captain 
Baillie  an  injury,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  suggestion  arising 
from  curiosity  ;  but  this  he  could  say  with  confidence  ana 
unreserve,  and  .without  a  possibility  of  giving  the  learned 
Lord  offence,  that  Captain  Baillle's  brief  was  his  private 
property  and  private  purchase  ;  that  having  paid  for  it,  no 
man  living  had  a  right  to  a  sight  of  it  even  for  a  minute; 
and  that  no  man,  be  his  character  or  rank  in  the  law  ever  so 
great,  could  properly  demand  a  sight  of  it  without  special 
permission  from  Captain  Baillie. 

Lord  Chancellor  replied,  that  the  matter,  as  a  point  of  law, 
was  totally  concluded  by  the  discharge  of  the  rule  in  the 
KingVbench,  and  therefore  a  sight,  perusal,  or  even  posses- 
sion of  the  brief,  could  not  possibly  aflect  the  cause  of  Cap- 
tain Baillie. 

Lord  Fo-tescuBy  after  bestowing  several  strong  expressions 
on  the  conduct  of  the  learned  Lord,  observed,  that  it  was  in 

Bb2  .  the 
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the  power  of  the  King  to  make  a  Lord,  but  impossible  for 
him  to  make  a  gentleman. 

It  was  at  length  agreed  that  Captain  Baillie  micht  retain 
the  paper  if  he  chose.  Having,  however,  waved  his  right, 
because  he  was  certain,  he  said,  the  more  fully  the  transac*- 
tion  in  all  its  parts  was  investigated,  the  more  it  would  make  in 
his  favour,  the  captain  consented  to  the  delivery  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  accordingly  called  in.  The  sum  of  his 
evidence  was,  that  ho  drew  up  the  paper  as  a  counsel  zealous 
to  ser\'e  his  client,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  frame  <^ues« 
tions  the  best  suited  to  serve  the  cause  he  was  employed  in. 

Mr.  Butler  was  next  called  to  the  bar,  aiwi  corroborated  the 
evidence  he  gave  on  his  former  examination. 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Cooke  was  then  called  to  \\tt  bar  to  relate 
what  he  knjw  of  the  matter,  and  expressed  the  saa^e  forget* 
fulness  as  upon  every  other  former  occasion. 

Captain  ChaHs  was  the  next  witness  examined,  and.  he  re- 
membered every  things  that  had  been  forgotten  by  every  other 
witness.  Captain  Chads  remembered,  that  Captain  Kaillie 
was  not  only  a  very  troublesome  but  a  very  indifl'erent  lieu* 
tenant-governor,  and  that  his  fate  was  precisely  in  every  re-. 
spect  correspondent  to  his  deserts.  Captain  Chads  fortunate-* 
ly  mixed  conscience  and  profit  together.  He  got  a  step  high- 
er, he  acknowledged,  by  BalHie's  removal  towards  the  post 
of  licutcnant-govtrnor,  and  was  so  favoured,  through  the  in<» 
terest  of  his  friends  in  the  hosj)ital,  as  to  pr(x:ure  two  promo- 
tions for  his  family. 

Two  debates  ensued  on  a  point  of  order  between  Lord^ 
Townshend,  Dudley,  Eiiingham,  and  Fortescue;  and  the 
House,  after  some  previous  consultation,  adjourned  the  en- 
quiry into  the  management  of  Greenwich  IIospiLal  to  the 
27th  instant. 

May  18. 

No  debate.     Adjourned  to  the  21st. 
M/jy2l. 

No  debate'.  Adjourned  for  the  Whitsunday  holidays  to 
Wednesday  the  26th. 

iXIay  26. 

Nothing  material. 

Aliiy  27. 

Marouis  of  Rcckmgham^  previous  to  the  going  into  the 
order  ot"  the  Day,  rose,  and  desired  that  the  addrjess  of  that 
House  to  his  Majesty  of  the  nth  instant  might  be  read, 
with  his  Majesty's  answer,  which  being  complied  with,  he 
observed,  it  was  with  infinite  astonishment  and  surprize  he 

saw 
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saw  that  po  one  step  had  been  taken  in  that  important  buii- 
lie^s,  though  more  than  a  full  fortnight  had  intervened  since 
rtie  address  passed  unanimously,  and  adduced  this  circum- 
stance, as  a  recent  proof  of  the  gross  inattention  of  minis- 
ters to  the  duty  of  their  stations.  It  was,  he  said,  no  less 
direspectful  to  their  Sovereign  and  that  House,  than  injuri- 
ous to  the  peiK'e,  prosperity,  and  interests  of  both  kingdoms. 

His  Lordship  then  recapitulated  his  arguments  onlhe  fof^ 
mer  day ,^  and,  after  urging  them  in  the  strongest  and  most, 
forcible  tcrms^  stated  several  additional  grounds  of  persua-* 
sion.  He  observed,  that  this  fresh  instance  of  duplicity  or 
Uiid\  neglect,  would  exasperate  the  oppressed  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  work  them  up  into  such  successive  paroxysms  of  re- 
sentment, jphrenzy,  and  despair,  as  might  at  length  terminate 
in  a  civil  convulsion,  which  would  shake  the  government  of 
these  kingdoms  to  its  inmost  foundations,  "i'he  manufac- 
turers of  thi«  country  Ivad  already,  by  their  clamours  with- 
6ui  doors  and  interest  within,  proscribed  the  trade  and  com- 
ihcr<ie  of  their  brethren  in  Ireland.  Ministers  had  repeat- 
^ly  broke  their  most  solemn  assurances,  and  amused  them 
from  Session  to  session  with  promises,  in  order  the  more  easi- 
ly ai^  ^fely  to  plunder  them  ;  yet  Irelatid,  with  gn  endU-* 
fance  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  other  state,  and  with 
a  loyalty  not  known  or  practised  by  any'other  people,  looked 
ibir  Up  with  confidence  to  their  Sovereign  and  tlie  British 
Parfianient  in  hopes  of  redress.  That  redress  has  been  held 
out  j  but  mark  the  consequence.  A  vote  of  both  Houses^ 
proraisiHg  relief,  has  been  solemnly  given 5  his  Majesty  haa 
sanction^  the  promise  5  but  ministers  have  determined  to 
intercept  the  gracious  dispositions  of  the  crown  and  the  good 
intentions  of  Parliament.  This,  he  said,  was  a  stretch  of 
insolence  or  perverseness  in  ministers  which  called  for  imme- 
diate enquiry.  The  safety  of  the  nation  loudly  demanded  sa- 
tisfaction upon  this  head ;  for  most  assuredly,  if  the  senti- 
ments of  Parliament,  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Sove- 
reign, were  to  be  superseded  by  ministers,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land would  then  think  that  theii*  fate  was  determined,  and  that 
justice  and  redress  would  be  only  dealt  out  to  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  they  might  have  of  compelling  it,  and 
those  means  be  suggested  by  their  ability  to  resist  a  system  of 
professed  tyranny  and  oppression. 

To  demonstrate  that  ministers  were  no  longer  left  a  sha- 
dow of  excuse  or  apology,  his  Lt^rdship  observed,- that  there 
had  been  two  papers  on  the  table  of  tht  other  House,  stat- 
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ting  an  account  of  the  exports  and  imports  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  for  the  last  ten  years,*  which  contained  in-^ 

formation 


*  The  papers  here  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Marquis,  arc 
very  long  and  very  minute,  but  the  following  is  an  exact  co- 
py of  the  TOTALS. 

An  Account  of  the  Totals  of  the  Value  ef  Goods  exported  from 
England  to  Ir eland y  and  imported  from  Ireland  into  England^ 
jrom  \ St,  of  January^  1768,  to  the  1st  of  January^  1779> 
distinguishing  each  Tear. 

English  Manufacture  and  Produce  exported. 


Tears. 

/.           s.  d. 

Terirs. 

L        s. 

^/. 

1768       - 

900,713      8     6 

\11^ 

- 

1036,217   13 

7 

1769      - 

997,983     4    10 

1775 

» 

1  132,950      1 

4^ 

1770      . 

1003,432     0   11 

1776 

- 

19Q^,552   10 

S 

1771       - 

771,047    18     6 

1777 

- 

1076,883    14 

9 

1775      - 

893,230     0     6 

1778 

- 

787,120     3 

6 

1773      - 

850,073    19     0 

Foreign  Goods  and  Merchant 

ize  exported  by  Certificate 

in 

Tir 

ne. 

Tears. 

/.          J.      d 

Tears, 

/.           s. 

d. 

1768      ^ 

1335,369   12     6 

1774 

- 

1061,779     1 

10 

1769      - 

930,229   13      4' 

1775 

- 

1032,266     9 

5 

1770      - 

1113,686     0   11 

1776 

- 

940,371      2 

4 

1771      - 

1207,106   15    11 

1777 

- 

850,035    17 

0 

1772      - 

1049,691    11      9 

1778 

- 

669,261      2 

7 

1773      - 

1057,269   17     0 

Foreign  Goods  and  Merchand 

ize  exported 

by  Certificate  out 

of  T 

ime. 

Tears, 

/.            s     d 

Tears, 

/.           J. 

d 

1768      . 

12,232      5      5 

1774 

- 

7,830     0 

0 

1769      - 

^^6,52y     3      7 

1775 

- 

4,392^  7 

6 

1770      - 

8,348    10    10 

1776 

- 

17,-^04  •   4 

8 

1771      - 

12,809     0     5 

1777 

- 

4,681      2 

4 

1772      - 

20,845    If      9 

1778 

* 

5,540    12 

1 

1773      - 

11,459     2    10 

Forei 


gn 
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formation  worthy  of  their  Lordships'  immediate  attention,  as 
they  would  shew  that  the  interests  of  both  kingdoms  were 
inseparable,  and  that  of  course  whatever  affectcaone  would 
surely  affect  the  other. 

His. Lordship  concluded  with  assuring;  their  Lordships,  that 
what  he  said  proceeded  from  a  sincere  desire  to  warn  minis- 
ters, not  to  censure  them  ;  to  point  out  the  very  critical 
state  of  this  country  in  respect  to  the  present  condition  of 
her  sister  kingdom,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevent  evil,  not  to 
punish  the  criminal,  as  he  always  would  prefer  the  preven- 
tion of  evil  to  the  punishment  of  its  authors. 

As  soon  as  the  Marquis  sat  down  a  profound  silence  ensued 
for  some  minutes,  not  one  of  the  cabmet  ministers,  properly 
so  called,  being  present.  The  Marquis  rose  a  second  time, 
and  just  observed,  that  he  expected  some  one  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  would  have  been  in  his  place  to  give  an  assurance 
-that  the  papers  alluded  to  would  be  produced 'on  some  short 
day. 

Lord  Ckuncellor  at  length  rose,  and  for  some  time  kept  the 
House  in  suspence  what  his  argument  was  meant  to  convey. 

At  length  his  Lordship  said,  I  hat  if  the  papers  were  of  that 
importance  described  by  the  noble  Marquis,  his  Lordship  had 
no  more  to  do  than. to  move  for  them.  He  said,  that  it  was 
not  usual  for  lioble  Lords  to  argue  upon  papers  not  before 

the 


Foreign 

Goods  and  RIerchandize  imported  from  Ireland 

• 

Years* 

/.           /,   d. 

Tfars^ 

/ 

d. 

1768       - 

1226,094     0     3 

1774 

- 

1447,497     6 

10 

1769      - 

1263J07    12      8 

1775 

- 

148(),325      3 

6 

1770       - 

1214,398      4      5 

1776 

- 

15U],.^32      1 

10 

1771  '    - 

1380,737    14    11 

1777 

- 

.  150t>,893      7 

1 

1772      - 

1242,305    J  8      5 

1778 

. 

13CO,6S8      7 

11 

1773      - 

1252,817      3      7 

t 

Note.  The  value  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  account 
are  computed  by  estimation  of  the  supposed  average  prices 
and  not  by  the  real  value  thereof,  the  same  not  being  ascer- 
tained by  the  merchant  upon  his  bills  of  eiitiy. 

Dated^  Custom-house^  London^ 
Q6thof  February^  1779. 
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the  House  or  tiioved  for.  It  tnight,  or  might  riot  bfe  prbj)et 
io  grant  them,  but  \vhethcr  or  no,'  the  noble  Marquis  bad  nd 
Hght  to  compljiiii  of  the  absence  of  his  Majesty'*  serrantSi 
It  was  reasonable  to  conclude  they  were  etig^^  in  the  biirii. 
hefefe  of  their  respective  departhi^nts,  which  being  the  citse^ 
he  doubted  hot  biit  the  noble  LoVd  would  give  sufficient  iK>i 
iice  of  his  intention  before  he  would  frame  zny  motion  ;  bei 
sides,  if  ia  inbtion  w^asmade  Jind  carried,  probably  it  Wbuli 
bie  some  days  before  they  could  be  produced.  He  di&el&imejl 
all  reisponsioility  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland ;  Slid,  ht  had 
not  been  consulted  upon  them,  and  could  thet^fore  give  ni 
opinion  as  proceeding  from  himself  one  WAy  or  th^ptner. 

Duke  of  Richmond  obseh'ed>  that  there  was  ho  gre^l  diffi^ 
ciilty  in  the  discovery  the  learned  Lord  hftd  rti^de^  that  theit 
WAS  ho  motion  before  the  House  j  the  fgict  NVas  s^lf-ifevidcnt^ 
ind  hi&  Lordship  micht  hdve  spared  himself  a  greAt  deal  dr 
'  liltie  and  trouble^  had  he  forbore  to  Btate  what  was  knowA  ih 
every  noble  Lord  present. 

It  was  of  very  little  consetju^nce  either  ih  whose  dil{)/irt« 
ihent  the  blaifae  lay,  the  question  being,  ifc^hy  the  pap^ts  hik 
iiot  been  before  tiow  produced.  It  was  sonie  persoii's  t^usi-^ 
fress,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  complaint  rtiAde  fty 
ihe  noble  Marjcjuis,  of  the  manifest  mattention  and  neglect 
of  administration.  The  learned  Lord  said,  he  had  not  be^A 
consulted.  That  was  very  little  to  the  present  question.  If 
he. had  not,  he  dare  say,  his  Lordship  would  be  consulted. 

it  could  hardly,  he  said,  be  possible  that  either  his  Majesty  * 
or  his  ministers  were  ignorant  of  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  or 
of  its  internal  state,  and  the  disposition  of  the  peqple  of  that 
kingdom.  Ke  called  upon  the  rtoble  Lord,  or  any  other  of 
his  colleagues  in  office  to  say,  whether  they  dare  hazard  a 
'denial,  that  they  had  not  "been  apprized  of  every  thing  mate- 
rial oh  the  subject  relative  to  the  decay  of  trade,  want  ctf  re*  « 
iources,  decline  and  deficiency  of  funds,  &c.  in  that  kingddAi. 

Was  it  possible  to  believe  that  ihe  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, ^t  a  period  when  almost  all  appearance  of  goveh'i- 
ment  had  ceased,  would  have  kept  the  King's  servants  in  the 
dark,  and  take  the  consequences  on  his  own  head  ?  or  that 
they  sholitd  be  the  only  persons  within  or  without  that  House 
who  remained  ignorant  tnat  the'the  people  of  Ireland,  got^dcd 
by  cahimity,  misery  and  distress,  by  tyranny  and  oppression^ 
were  in  a  state  little  short  of  rebellion  ?  It  could  not  be ; 
the  noble  Lord,  with  kll  his  c^reat  and  willing  abilities,  could 
not  pretend  it.     Besides,  if  his  Lordship  retained  any  doubts, 

he 
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^e  entreated  hihi  to  onler  tht  ftiddi-^s  of  the  tlth  instaftt  td 
bfe  rfead.  when  t)fehhiap85  his  Lordiship  might  find  tbM  the  fact 
bf  national  diBite««  Vvag  stAttd>  And  tbfe  proptiety  and  neoftdsi^ 
ty  of  allti^tellng  Atid  irttiioting  it  a^  Bbtemnly  declafed.  If 
6b)  then  th«  afifoir  wa«  of  d  ^re«4iiig  halnffe^  aiid  called  ^t  th^ 
Ittimediate  Ihl^polwtiott  of  ^arfiamsnl. 

Hk  Orioitt  thtti  Addiittt!  ^tvert\  afgum«iW  t6  «hcw  th* 
i^p^  of  obliging  iVtliahd  to  Ifust  to  Assurahclft,  he  taight 
tdd^to  femken  wsHiiitttJiK^  dltrih^  Ih^  wholte^nswng  siittitner  j 
to  consider  that  that  country  might  possibly  be  invadfed  daf*- 
ihg  the  ret^ss,  and  th«  fatal  cttnsie^lieilced  wht^h  tnight  fol- 
hnV,  if  an  irtva.^inh  should  tak*  {>laGfe^  in  ifee  flaiiJil  bf  fttt^^fc 
€L  !Si*ei)e  of  national  calamity  and  despair  as  sh^  tnVist  b%  if^ 
when  all  hopes  of  redress  wfere  oV^l-j  at  feast  for  thfe  pi-csfent. 
tJor  his  pArtj  he  had  ^er  beeh  fed  to  think  Gteit-BritairtafWI 
Ireland  as  two  provinces  of  th^  sftme  kihgdoMA,  rather  ^hail 
separate  sovereignties  since  ever  he  began  to  turn  his  alteh^ 
tirott  to  politital  «abjeet6,  aftd  should  tvt't  ^dtttinuft  t<s  do  so, 
notwiihstaitding  i\vt  pAn\k\  Atyd  loee?  pi^\idid^  of  this  bt 
that  part  of  the  kiiigd<^rtfi  of  Ote^t-Britli«i. 

The  noble  Marqiii*  had  cOfftpldih^i,  aild  ht  thougtit  wiA 

f'^at  justiee,  of  the  abSCVice  df  me  KiiTf|**  niifti*t^^.  It  w<a* 
m^tt^  of  ama^ett^eftt  that  tfi^f  I:;Ar*ships  ffbtt  io  s^dotA 
indulged  with  a  sight  of  the  only  secrei-aVy  of  state  wh<i  htA 
a  seat^in  that  ttoiisfe  [Lbttl  Weyrafowih].  The  office  of  one 
bf  thi&  secretartes  ftad  l>eeti  so  bng  kept  Vacant,  t^at  he  it&k 
led  to  hope>  thtt  xHt  Kirtg'is  servaWtfe  in  g^her^l  thou^t  tlife 
uffite  unriecciisary,  and  w'ett  deterfttfeed  to^dUshit  entirely* 
Ko  doubt  the  ftiOftieht  ^as  arrived  wheili  th^ttiost  rigid  xtecb* 
nomy  ought  to  l^e  ob^trved  in.^^ery  depkrtfnent  of  tSe  state } 
attd,  he  trusted^  t!hey  wot!dd  set  irtfi  (^aKipA'e  wo^rlliy  o^  itnftai* 
tion  in  the  low^r  dt*pa^#!tfn*8  of  igftverftttient. 

His  Grace  rr>'ert!&d  YX)  thfe  ort^iliftl  'SiVbiert^  atid  pbiTfted^ft^ 
thife  necessity  of  ai!rtptihg  i^e^  ttVd  fffedual  ^hiea^res  for 
the  relief  of  lrelftrt4  tfs^  *iiy  delky,  at  Ifeis  itt¥pon4ht  crisis, 
might  draw  after  it  VX^  ftttal  ^ecfi^. 

The  Lord  (Jjonti^iiVr  ftpiM.  Ke  WM,  that  it  was  eic* 
tretnely  unfaiv  to  c^nluye  toy  noble  fcordT^^Tr  his  [I'bse'ftce,  pat*, 
ticulariy  the  noble  Vi^^coiVntj  w^o  had  bc€*n  aHwded^o,  wfeo 
was  itiirhensed  in  business  ^^  a  kiiid  eyti'emely  jpressing  anfl 
important.  His  Lord^Mp^  it  \^'aB  v^*eH  known,  <va8  piirlicn- 
larly  assiduous  irrtd  littefitive  to  the  thitii^  of  his  office,  and  iT6 
less  piinctuftl  in  his  atteridahoe  dti  that  Hd^pse  whenever  h6 
uhdemtood  matterii  of  mil  c«iftsequ^>ict  tviJi^  to  be  agitated 
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there.  The  very  fact  stated  by  the  noble  Duke  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  two  offices  resting  with  the  noble  Viscount,  would 
plead,  in  his  opinion,  a  full  apology  for  the  designed  absence 

-  imputed  to  his  Lordship ;  for  he  would  never  presume,  in  such 
an  emergency  as  the  present,  that  it  could  be  expected  the 
noble  Viscount  was  to  attend  in  his  place  in  that  House  from 
day  to  day,  because  it  might  happen,  that  a  casual  conversa- 
tion might  arise,  in  which,  as  one  of  the,  King's  ministers, 
some,  noble  Lords  should  think  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  in 
the  way. 

. ,  As  to  the  possible  events,  which  the  noble  Duke  spoke  of, 
about  invasions,  &c.  conjectures  were  not  to  be  substituted  as 

'^  grounds  of  debate^  or  motives  of  policy  in  that  House.  What- 
ever the  designs  of  our  enemies  might  be,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  say  5  but  he  had  no  reason  to  dread  any  of  the  conse- 
quences which  the  noble  Duke  seemed  so  much  to  dwell 
upon. 

There  were  two  modes  of  proceeding,  that  the  House  were 
at  liberty  to  adopt,  which  was  to  move  for  the  papers  de- 
scribed, and  go  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  of 
those  papers,  or  let  matters  remain  in  their  present  situation, 
till  the  papers  and  information  spoken  of  the  last  day  by  the 
noble  Viscount  high  in  office,  were  received  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Earl  of  Gower  came  into  the  House  while  the  learned  Lord 
was  upon  his  legs.  He  said,  the  business  which  he  understood 
was  now  under  consideration,  was  of  a  most  serious  nature. 
It  required  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  could  not  be  safely 
entered  upon,  without  their  Lordships  were  fully  informed  of 
the  subject  in  all  its  parts,  both  as  it-related  to  each  kingdom 
separately,  and  as  it  might  affect  them  jointly.  He  was  ne- 
vertheless free  to  declare  his  own  general  sentiments  openly, 
and  without  the  least  degree  of  reserve,  which  were,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  their  Lordships,  so  late  in  the  session,  to  come 
to  any  resolutions  that  would  afford  greater  satisfaction  or  se- 
curity, than  the  vote  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
^nd  his  Majestv's  answer  in  consequence  of  those  addresses. 
The  thih  attendances  that  might  be  expected  at  so  late  a  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  formcd^another  great  obstacle  to  the  un- 
dertaking any  effectual  proceeding  in  a  matter  of  such  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  that  almost  at  the  eve  of  a  prorogation. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session,  when  their 
Lordships  would  be  enabled  by  the  documents  to  be  laid  on 
the  table,  to  give  a  full  and  decided  opinion,  was,  in  his  opi- 
nion^  the  only  proper  time. 
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As  to  the  two  papers  before  the  other  House,  relative  to  the 
exports  and  imports  from  Gre.it  Britain  and  Ireland,  he 
thought  they  would  contain  but  partial  evidence  of  matters 
of  infinite  variety,  magnitude  and  extent ;  looking  upon  them 
in  that  light,  he  'did  not  see  any  advantage  their  production 
would  be  of;  because  let  them  be  ever  so  clear  and  con- 
vincing in  themselves,  no  measure  whatever  could  be  takea 
in  consequence  of  them,  unless  they  came  connected  and 
accompanied  with  other  matter. 

The  Diike  of  Jl'ichmond  agreed  wnth  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  council,  that  the  business  ought  not  to  be  entered 
into  in  a  premature  or  precipitate  manner  ;  yet  the  argument 
of  caution  and  deliberation  shewed,  that  while  the  noble  Lord 
recommended  both,  he  tacitly  acknowledged,  that  the  reason 
v/hy  the  business  proposed  has  been  postponed  was  because  ad- 
ministration had  delayed  to  a  late  period  of  the  session,  what 
ought  to  have  been  attended  to,  when  there  were  full  Houses ; 
in  short,  they  had  used  their  own  neglect,  as  the  plea  of  pro- 
crastinating an  enquiry,  which  they  confessed  was  pressing 
and  important. 

But,  for  his  part,  he  could  neither  admit  of  the  argument 
or  the  apology.  The  subject  was  not  only  important,  but 
much  too  iiii|X)rtant  to  be  got  rid  of  upon  such  frivolous  pre- 
■  tences,  however  irksome,  tedious,  or  trouhlesome.  The. 
going  into  it  was  an  act  of  duty  too  binding  upon  every  one  of 
their  Lordships  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  the  ministry  had-no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves,  should  they  be  put  to  an  inconve- 
nience;/  and  it  was  farcical  to  talk  of  difficulty  or  trouble, 
when  perhaps  the  very  safety,  and  all  future  political  con- 
nexion between  both  countries,  depended  on  the  event  of 
adopting,  or  withholding  any  effectual  measures  for  the  relief 
of  our  fellow  subjects  in  that  kingdom. 

The  noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  this  country,  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively, and  concluded  on  that  ground,  that  we  had  no 
reason  to  despond.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear,  where  the 
learned  Lord  picked  up  the  word  despond  ?  No  such  idea  as 
despondency  had  entered  his  thoughts,  nor  did  he  recollect 
that  any  thiny;likc  it  dropped  in  the  del)ate.  He  was  very  far 
from  desponding,  if  ministers  adopted  wise  and  just  measures. 
Little,  he  hoped,  was  to  be  dreaded,  if  our  affairs  were  pro- 
perly conducted.  If  a  single  idea  leading  to  despondency 
ever  arose  in  his  mind,  it  was  only  when  he  reflected,  that 
wisdom,  justice,  and  policy  had  long  deserted  our  councils, 
and  that  there  were  so  few  prospects  of  success  opened  to  our 
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tiew,  tvheft  it  Was  considered  who  were  to  fee  ^tltrusted  with 
the  guidance  of  our  measures.  But  the  learned  Lord  had 
fnixed  two  questions  together  of  a  very  different  dnd  distinct 
niiture.  The  atixiety  of  the  noble  Marquis  did  not  afis^ 
from  th6  single  i,dea^  that  Oreat  Britain  and  Irdand,  unltrf 
ill  affection,  and  held  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  would 
tioX  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against  their  foreign  cne-^ 
ttiies ;  but  that  Ireland^  after  suffermg  a  «cried  of  acts  ct 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  those  acts  continued,  and  alt 
real  rtdr^ss  refused,  would  be  estranged  from  this  countiy, 
dtKl  perhaps  for  ever  dissevered  from  it.  These  were  thd 
founds  or  the  noble  Marquis's  apprehensions,  and  the  mo* 
Sve  which  induced  his  Lordship  to  press  the  House  to  mea* 
intres/  which  would  immediately  remove  the  discontetits  and 

I'ealbusies,  which  universally  prevailed  throughout  the  sister* 
tttt|dom. 

His  Grace,  after  speaking  to  several  other  incidental  topic* 
of  inferior  consequence,  but  all  either  depending  or  blended 
with  the  main  SuDJect,  said,   the  spirit  orloyalty  and  resolu- 
tion which  had  now  broke  forth  in  Ireland,  ought  hot  to  h6 
chtSed  by  utikindness,  6r  be  suffered  to  evaporate  by  n^lect  j 
Aat  the  people  of  Ireland  were  distressed  and  impoverished, 
h^  ttirght  add  oppressed,   beyond  measure;  that  while  th^ 
wished  f6r  dXi  union  of  interest  and  affection  with  this  coun- 
try, they  were  not  insensible  of  their  ill  treatment,  nor  quit^ 
free  of  resentment;  and  most  earnestly  exhorted  their  Lord- 
shif)s,  not  to  permit  them  to  be  driven  to  despair,  and  con- 
trary to  their  own  inclinations,  into  the  arms  of  rebelHon  ;— 
that  kingdom  was  our  most  faithful  ally  and  most  powerful 
friend,  and  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  tlie  blunders,  the  inca- 
pacity, and  neglect  of  ministers.     The  people  were  valiant 
and  loyal,  they  werehiffh  spirited,  and  however  patient  atid 
eftduring,  would   probaoly,    if  something  were  not  shortly 
done  towards  alleviating  their  present  calamities  and  distresses, 
at  length  break  out  with  a  violence  proportioned  to  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  their  miseries,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
they  had  endured  for  such  a  series  of  years.     His  Grace  cbii* 
duaed  his  speech  with  reminding  their  Lordships,  that  a  mo- 
metit  was  not  to'be  lost,  and  late  as  it  was  in  the  session,  who- 
ever attempted  longer  delay,  would  most  certainly  be  respon- 
sible for  the  consequences.     Here  the  conversation  dropped, 
ministers  shewing  every  possible  disposition  to  decline  any 
farther  discussion  on  the  subject,  neither  chusing  to  meet  the 
qtreation  fairlv,  or  consent  to  give  it  up. 

At 
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At  MK  o'clock,  the  enquiry  into  the  management  of  Green- 
"wich  Hospital  was  resumed,  when  Captain  Chad?,  at  thi? 
desire  pf  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  was  called  to  the  bar.  Captaii^ 
Chads  confessed,  he  had  an  interest  in  the  removal  of  Captaia 
Baillie,  we  mean  by  inference  \  for  if  Captain  Cooke,  the 
circumnavigator,  should  return,  and  Captam  Baillie  be  rein-f 
Itated,  Chads  nust  return  upon  half-pay,  having  been  ad"» 
mitted  into  the  hospital  upon  them  terms. 

Lieutenant  Besson  was  next  examined,  and  gave  many  in- 
stances of  great  memory,  such  as  his  acquaintance  with  thi; 
hospital  for  twenty  years,  and  his  never  recpll^cting  any  dis- 
turbance in  it,  till  the  lieutenant  governorship  of  Captain 
Baillie.  He  bestowed  the  most  flattering  encomiums  on  the 
court  of  directors,  and  the  council  of  the  hospital,  qf  which 
he  forbore  to  give  any  proof,  but  that  they  differed  with 
Captain  Baillie,  and  opposed  him  in  every  thing ;  and  tha; 
he  never  heard  of  the  distinction  between  the  civil  or  land 
interest,  and  the  military,  till  he  read  of  it  in  Captain  BaU- 
lie's  book.  That  book,  in  his  opinion,  was  worse  by  far  thaa 
the  opening  of  Pandora's  box,  for  as  soon  as  that  black  book 
was  opened,  out  flew  contentions,  libels,  &c.  which  had  set 
tiie  whole  hospital  in  an  uproar.  After  persisting  with  jgreat 
seeming  confidence  and  composure  in  this  strain,  he  concmded. 
with  an  eulogium  on  the  public  and  private  virtues  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

LieCitenant  Moyle  was  called  in.  He  entered  into  a  defence 
of  the  council,  and  corroborating  what  he  said  by  several 
circumstances,  which  had  come  out  in  the  forn>er  part  of  the 
evidence,  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  said  by  no  means,  as  he  had  a  few  questions  to  asjc 
him.  Tliis  cross-examination  chiefly  related  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  shirts  and  sheets;  but  upon  close  interrogation, 
it  appeared,  that  the  admeasurement,  which  the  witness  had 
given  so  minute  an  account  of,  and  so  much  in  favour  of  the 
ruling  powers  in  the  hospital,  had  taken  place  in  the  month 
of  March,  since  the  enquiry  had  conmienced  in  that  House. 

Chads  was  again  called  to  the  bar  to  confirm  some  of  the 
facts  stated  by  his  brother  officer ;  and  entered  into  a  story  of 
a  dispute  ox  fracas j  which  happened  between  Mylne,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  lieutenant  Smyth,  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  blows  ensued,  and  the  afl'air  was  after-  * 
wards  amicably  adjusted. 

The  \^n\itoi  Richmond  interrupted  this  witness  in  his  cir- 
cumstantial detail,  and  objected  to  the  evidence  as  hearsay, 
wd  not  applying  to  the  subject  before  the  House.    ' 

Sir 
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Sir  ^;fohn  Fielding  was  next  called,  and  gave  a  very  great 
character  of  Captain  All  right.     He  ^ave  a  long  account  of 
the  examination  taken'before  him,  relative  to  the  fire  which 
broke  out  in  the  hospital,  its  progress,  and  eflfects;  and  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  occasioned  by  any  remissness  in  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  police  and  good  govern^ 
merit  of  the  hospital.     He  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
in  a  garrison,  he  would  have  thought  it  necessary,  if  he  fore- 
saw any  possibility  of  an  accident  happening  in  the  taylor's 
room,  by  riot,  drnnkenness,  or  disorder,  not  only  to  remon- 
strate, but  to  insist  that  the  persons,  who  worked  in  the  tay- 
lor's  room,  should  be  controuled  and  directed  by  the  officer  on 
duty,  without  any  previous  appeal  to  the  civil  power.     Sir 
JohVs  testimony  was  well  received  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  as  beseemed  on  one  side  to  entertain  the  highest  opi- 
nion of  Captain  Allright,  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  in 
behalfof  the  enquiry,  and  the  propriety  of  the  military  con- 
troul  over  the  hospital ;  and  at  the  same  time,  declared  it  to 
be  his  opinion,  that  the  fire  did  not  break  out  in  the  taylor's 
room,  which  was  the  place  generally  pointed  out  by  those  who' 
complained  of  the  nuisance. 

Mr.  Cypriani  was  examined  respecting  the  repairs  in  the 
painted  hall.  He  had  seen  tbem  about  ten  vears  airo,  but  did 
not  particularly  attend  to  their  then  state;  he  saw  them,  for 
the  last  time,  about  a  fortni<rht  since.  He  thought  them  wel^ 
and  cheaply  done,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  what  the  real  va- 
lue was. 

In  contradiction  to  part  of  Cooke's  evidence,  Captain  Le 
Frne  positively  deposed,  that  he  never  told  or  offered  to  him- 
[Cooke]  that  he  could  procure  for  him  a  living  in  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Calcraft,  the  living  alluded  to  being  disposed  of  long  be- 
fore the  death  of  that  gentleman. 

Earl  o{  Sandvjich  now  gave  notice  that  his  evidence  was' 
closed. 

The  Duke  of  /^/c/^.Tr^W  begged  their  Lordships'  indulgence 
for  a  few  davs,  in  order  to  arranjre  the  great  mass  of  evidence, 
which  had  come  out  in  the  course  of  the  er.quiry.  After  a 
short  conversation,  the  second  of  June  was  fixed  for  summing 
up  the  evidence. 

May  28. 

No  debate. 

Adjourned  to  the  3 1  st. 

May  31. 

No  debate. 
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'Junei. 
The  Duke  of  Richmor^d  moved,  that  the  Greenwich  Hos-  * 
pUal  business,  which  stood  for  the  2d,  be  put  off  to  the  3d. 
After  some  debate,  the  motion  was  lost  on  a  division,  13 

The  Duke  oi  Boltoriy  the  House  being  rather  thin,  many  of 
the  Lords  having  gone  home,  moved,  that  the  House  do  ad- 
joiirn  till  Thursday  the  3d. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  begged  that  his  noble  friend  would 
decline  the  matter,  and  withdraw  his  motion,  as  he  did  not 
chuse,  whatever  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty 
might,  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  House,  being  always  de- 
sirous to  be  determined  by  the  sense  of  it. 

House-tax  bill  presented.  Petitions  from  the  citizens  of 
London  in  their  corporate  capacity,  against  the  bill,  desiring 
to  be  h^ard  by  themselves  or  counsel.  After  a  short  debate, 
ordered. 

Lord  Radnor  moved,  that  said  bill  be  printed.  Another  de- 
bate; and  on  the  division  for  printing:  contents,  12;  not 
contents,  15. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

The  further  enquiry  into  the  management  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  was  defetred  to  the  3d. 

Lord  Sheiournc  then  rose,  and  stated  a  proposition  to  their 
Lordships'  consideration,  relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  His 
Lordship's  speech  was  very  long,  able,  and  diffuse,  embracing 
a  great  variety  of  objects,  besides  those  he  rose  to  discuss. 

He  began  his  speech  wi^h  stating  the  several  instances  of 
neglect,  inattention,  and  designed  delay,  which  ministers  had 
been  guilty  of  respecting  Ireland,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
following  important  money  detail. 

He  stated,  that  in  the  year  1759,  the  public  debt  of  Ireland 
was  under  half  a  million;  that  since  that  she  had  contracted 
I,  )00,o.")cl.  funded,  and  6co,oocl.  unfunded,  beside*  the 
•^oo,oool.  borrowed  upon  public  faith,  for  which  no  taxes  had  ' 
been  yet  appropriated;  so  that  the  whole  debt  amounted  to 
full  three  millions  in  twenty  years,  fifteen  of  which  contained 
a  period  of  a  peace  establishment,  and, 'of  course,  a  peace  ex- 
penditure; but  contrary  to  every  idea  of  good  government, 
and  national  ceconomy,  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  debt 
was  contracted. during  the  latter  period;  till  at  length  the  new 
taxes  were  unequal  to  the  annual  out-goings,  and  at  present 
the  receipts  at  the  Irish  treasury  were  short  to  the  amount  of 
300,000!.  per  anfium. 

His: 
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His  Lordship  next  took  a  review  of  the  recent  conduct  of 
the  King'^  miniftter^a  ^vh^ph  ht  condemned  in  very  pointed 
tQfwSf  ^nd  confessed  Ills  astofiii^|ii>^ent,  wheq  ht?  he^d  tl^c 
noble  Eftrl  ar  the  {iPJ^d  of  the  council  [Gow? f]  g^y^  ^at  no- 
thing could  be  done  for  Ireland  till  next  session. 

SitM4ted  as  atifairs  werq^  it  wouid  be  dangeroqs  to  delay  tho 
biigipe§6 ;  that  the  necessities  of  Ireland  called  for  iqimediatc 
relief,  and  that  it  would  be  absurdity  in  the  ^xtren]p  to  Ipt  the 
Irieh  reinain  uns^tisfiedj  for  seven  or  eight  rponll^a  Iwger.  Pe 
CQn^id^red  the  matter  in  ^  variety  of  different  pomts  ot  view^ 
and  ^l^j  tb^t  leaving  t^P  wbple  to  rest  upon  4  resolution  §0 
vague  and  indeterri)ip4te  as  thftt  wbipl)  bad  beei)  p^rrie^  in 
both  Houses,  and  which,  iji  ifaptj  pj-cgcribe^  no  .^pecigc  lijie  01 
procedurej  might  be  construed  into  aii  jrjtfiotion  to  4q  yiptbingi 
put  A  mere  aesign  to  get  oyer  the  sumfnep,  to  §et  the  w^  upon 
its  l^a,  md  Xhm  \o  suffer  the  di^^res^es  qf  Ireland  IQ  F^QgiR 
unattended  to,  and  unredressed.     When  the  amendment  J9 
the  noble  Marqiii§'sn}otipn  w^s  first  propose^i  bp  4ci**l4re4  he 
Waa  viery  for  from  having  this  Qpinipj:^  of  it  bin]§clf  j  on  tj)e 
contrary,  bethought  that  ministry  shewed  rather  more  rejid^r 
ness  than  became  them,  and  seemed  ^^il!iI)g  tq  do  {f}o  V^UQh; 
he  appealed  to  their  Lordships,  in  whose  memory  he  stood, 
^heth«r  be  had  not  on  th^t  c)ay  l^een  the  sipgjc  peet  to  cry  out 
doucemn^'y  whether  he  had  not  stood  up  alone  an4  W^9  **  QfnU 
/y,  take  care  what  you  do,  don't  promise  too  ij^uch,  fqr  fear 
ypu  should  not  be  ftble  to  perft)rm  all  tliat  yoq  §av  yqw'H  do  ; 
if  youfp/erfoFmanceirplli}  short  of  yoi^r  promise,  aepepd  Wjon 
it  yon  will  do  more  mischief  il)an  good,  ai^  cxai^perat^  Ire- 
Und  H)or^  thaii  ever.''     The  resqlutioi)  carriexj  that  d^y  fiad 
already  gp^  oyer  ta  Ireland,  az;d  there  wguld  cert^ipiy  be  two 
opiniops  upon  it;  the  severe  and  cautious  ynep,  natyr^liy. 
prone  to  doubt,  would  say  immediately,  ^^  t\\\^  is  ^ptjiiqg, 
thife  is  «p^r<e  fallacy  5  government  bcii^g  /rfV^id  of  us  just  nojv, 
h^ye  done  this  with  a  yiew  to  q^iet  ii§  for  tj)e  piTe§.ent^  a^^ 
M'ben  tb^  have  at  all  surmounted  tlie  diiS^W^s  iii  which 
tb«)r  affiifs  .^r;£  invoked,  they  *.y ill,  a§  u3u;jl),  tijirn  a /deaf  ear 
t©  our  complaii^t*,  it  beif*g  evidently  their  initjention  to  give  u^ 
1)9  rdicf,  ijf  they  ciaa  possibly  avoid  it/'     ^i^f^th^v  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  wojbild  doubtle§s  prevail  jyitlj  tbft^  who  ^^'ia•e 
ipcliofid  to  thi«k  better  of  government  and  l\)\^  CQuptry} 
they  would  savr^"  Stop,  don't  go  so  far,  read  ib/?  resojuiioa 
ag^ain;  good  0^>d  I  was  n  npt  carried  unaj^};^?9Ufily  in  IjQtlj 
Houses  of  Parliamci^t  ?  Did  England  eyer  do  ^  mii^h  fojr 
us  before  ?  Only  see  tbe  drift  of  it,  see  tjie  wx^rdipg  of  it^  qxA 
consider  that  the  whole  has  been  done  in  the  ojo^t  kiix^  aog 
fl^lt^rinff  manner  possible," 

His 
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His  Lordship  placed  these  two  opinions  in  contrast,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  House,  whether  in  compion  policy  and  prudence 
It  would  not  be  right  to  encourage  and  support  the  latter,  and 
give  as  little  room  as  possible  to  warrant  and  countenance  the 
lormer?     What  would  prove  most  fatal  to  this,  he  declared, 
was  the  language  of  a  noble  Lord  in  another  place.     The 
premier  had  said,  that  no  individual  could  form  a  plan  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland;  that  it  was  out  of  his  power;  that  next 
session  the  proper  accounts  should  be  laid  before  both  the 
English  and  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  business  must  be  done 
by  them;  but  that  he  did  not  think  the  complaints  of  Irc- 
.  land  ^well  timed,  for  that  this  country  had  done  more  for  her 
within  the  last  three  years  than  had  been  done  for  her  for  nine 
years  before.    His  Lordship  said  he  had  turned  this  lanscuage 
again  and  a^ain  in  his  mina,  and  he  was  yet  at  a  loss  to  tlivine 
the  meaning  of  the  noble  Lord:     He  was  sure,  hbw^ver,  it 
would  give  most  serious  alarm  to  the  other  kingdom;  that 
they  would  construe  it  as  an  indication  that  nothing  would 
be  done  for  them  5  that  the  two  parliaments  would  be  suffered 
to  rub  againsLeach  other,  prejudice  ar>d  jealousy  to  meet  pre- 
judice and  jealousy ;  and  that  the  minister,  whose  essential 
duty  it  was  to  reconcile  all  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  countries,  to  smooth  the  minds  of  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  be  ruffled,  and  to  pacify  and  quiet  the  uneasy,  only 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  clearing  the  stage,  and  letting 
them  dis]pute  it  out  aiiiong  themselves.   What  could  the  noble 
Lord  mean  ?     Did  he  wish  for  a  new  war  to  mis- conduct,  in 
order  to  procure  new  reversions  for  his  family  ?    Had  he  ano- 
ther wanting  progeny  to  provide  new  honours  and  new  emo- 
luments for  ?    Oc  was  it  to  a  different  motive,  a  motive  which 
he  had  heard  frequently  mentioned,  that  he  was  to  ascribe  his 
earnestness  to  get  rid  of  the  business?  Was  it  to  his  indolence 
and  his,  love  of  ease?    Did  the  noble  Lord  long  to  be  at  lei- 
sure to  feast  on  tilrtle? '  He.  remembered  when  he,  some  years 
since,  had  the  honour  to  be  an  unworthy  member  of  admini- 
stration, a  noble  Viscount,  then  in  opposition,  attacked  them, 
and  called  them  a  boiled-chicken  administration.     He  was  as 
much  warranted  to  term  the  present  a  turtle  administration, 
and  be  was  sure  the  turtle  admmistration  had  done  this  coun- 
try as  much  injury  and  as  much  mischief  as  the  boiled  chic- 
ken administration  had  done  it  good,  and  that  was  saying  a 
great  deal. 

Having  talked  thus  ludicrously  for  some  little  time,  his 

Lordship  reverted  to  wrigus  argument,  and  desired  the  House 

■     Vol.  XIII.  Cc  io 
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to  recoUccl,  that  the  Atiiericaii  war  had  commenced  upon 
le.s  provocation  than  thi.;  counlry  had  given  Ireland.  The 
simple  idea  of  the  right  of  taxation  had  caused  it.  Let  their 
I^ordships  reflect,  that  from  the  time  of  the  remonstrancci 
of  America,  to  her  declaration  of  indc|>cndency,  was  only 
eleven  months.  Let  them  look  at  the  langqagc  of  Ireland  at 
present,  they  would  find  it  much  higher  than  that  of  Ame- 
rica had  been  at  the  time  he  mentioned;  let  them  consider, 
that  in  every  point  of  view,  Ireland  stood  moro  forward  now 
than  America  hud  done  immediately  previous  to  the  origin 
of  the  war,  *nd  let  them  ask  themselves,  if  it  were  wise  to 
suffer  Ireland  to  remain  in  discontent,  for  seven  montha  long- 
er? Let  them  also  turn  their  eyes  to  the  situation  of  thli 
country  with  foreigri  powers.  Without  an  ally  of  any  kind 
whatever,  engaged  in  a  war  of  the  most  alarmmg  sort,  and 
at  the  same  moment  having  the  only  friend  on  whom  this 
country  could  place  confidence,  or  from  whom  she  might 
expect  to  draw  her  resources  of  men,  and  reasonable  resources 
of  money,  in  a  state  of  jealousy,  ripe  for  alienation,  ready 
to  rise,  and  with  ten  thousand  armed  men  in  her  kingdort, 
under  no  controul  of  government.  Where  was  now  our  sen- 
timental ally,  about  whom  a  noble  Viscount  [Stormont]  had 
lately  said  it  was  improper  to  speak,  urging  that  the  friend- 
ship of  great  states,  and  the  friendship  of  private  persons 
were  governed  by  the  same  principles,  and  therefore  it  was 
as  unfair  to  distrust  the  good  faith  of  the  one,  as  it  would  be 
to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  the  other.  Was  it  not  known  that 
all  ncgociation  was  at  an  end  ;  that  Spain  had  given  uip 
her  mediation?  He  declared,  he  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Spanish  honour;  the  ministers  of  that  country  were  great 
and  respectable  characters;  they  always  acted  nobly  and 
fairly;  if  therefore  he  might  guess  ^t  the  language  qf  Spain 
to  this  country,  it  had  been  very  different  from  what  had 
been  circulated  under  the  countenance  of  administration. 
He  believed  Spain  had  said  explicitly,  **  We  wish  for  peaee 
ourselves,  but  you  must  either  make  peace  on  the  terms  tliat 
are  offered  you,  or  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  part  in  the  \Car 
againfit  you."  Spain  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  blame  for  her 
conduct.  Where  were  our  other  allies  ?  The  business  of  l!he 
northern  courts  had  been  so  ill-conducted  and  ill-managed 
by  the  ignorant  pers^uis  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted  of  late 
years,  that  w^e  had  next  a  friend  among  them.  Even  the 
court  of  Petersburtrh,  in  which  there  had  been  so  strong> 
predilection,  so  rioTent  an  inchnation  to  serre- this  country', 

'had 
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had  been  .obliged  to  wean  itself,  and  the  spirit  which  we 
ought  to  have  cultivated  and  encouraged,  had  been  suffered 
tp  .evaporate  entirely.  W,e  had  let.  France  .make  a  peace  for 
Russia  with  ,the  Turks,  and  perpiittqd  her  to  load  the  £91,- 
pr^^s  with  favours.  Where  was  the  King  of  Prussia,  our  0I4 
ally  in  the  last  war  ?  He  had  taken  ho  pari  for  us;  he  would 
tiike  none.  lie  knew  us  too  w-ellj  he  knew  the  little  politics' 
of  our  court,  the  narro>V  system  of  our  cabinet;  he  was  top 
well  acqi\ainted  with  both,  to  trust  the  present  ministry.  Af- 
ter s?A^i,ng  a  great  dea]  respecting  foreign  powers,  his  hovd* 
^hip  .t(rpw  his  argument  ixearer  home,  a.nd  remarked  that  the 
ey^  of  jnany  were  turned  upon  the  nature  of  the  .cpjinection 
between  this  country  and  Ireland ;  that  he  had  lately  ,read  ^ 
very  able  and  masterly  pamphlet;  he  knew  ^o.t  \yiio  >ya9^ 
1|he  author  of  it,  but  it  was.  called  a  Letter  to  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  ia'which  t^he  whole  matter  was  stirred,  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  investigated,  the  practice  of  it,  with  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  considered,  and  the  propriety  and  reason  of 
both  the  principles  and  practice  of  government,  in  that  re?* 
spect,  very  freely,  but  yery  fa^irly  discussed  and  argued. 

Halving  enforced  the  necessity  of  iuuiiediately  bqginning 
the  business  of  eixamining  i^ito  tne  st^te  of  the  trade  ;md  go'-] 
vernment,  management  of  the  reyen tic,  &c.  of  Ireland,  and 
declared,  that  by  admitting  the  distresses  of  the  country  ii;i 
the  motion  for  the  address  of  the  .n^  instant,  everything 
done,  and  every  thing  said  by  Irdand  up  to  that  day,  was 
JT^ti^ed  and  sanctioned,  hi5  Lordship  proceeded  to  advise  the 
House  of  his  intended  proposition,  which  he  read  to.the.fplr 
lowing  purport : 

^^  Tlut  an  humble  address  be  pre^ente[d  to  his  Mf^es^ty, 
jrequesting  that  his  Maj«Jty  would  be  graciously  pleased  t9 
prder  to  be  laid  before  t^is  House,  an  account  of  such  §tcp^ 
as  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  address  of  thi? 
JJpuse  of  (he  nth  qf  May,  and  of  his  Majesty's  most  gra- 
,ciou5  answer  thereto;  and  humbly  to  recommend  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, if  his  royal  prerogative,  as  vested  in  his  Majesty  by 
the  constitution,  be  not  s^dequate  to  the  relief  of^the  ao^- 
Jknowledged  distressed  and  impoverished  state  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's loyal  and  well -de  serving  subjects  of  Ireland,  .^h^^t  h^e 
,would  be  pleased  to  contji^nqe .  the  Parliament  of  this  kin 2:- 
dom,  as  now  assembled,  and  give  immediate  orders  for  call- 
ing forthwith  his  Parliament  ot  Ireland,  that  their  just  coni- 
plaints  may  be  fully  considered  and  remedied  without  delay ; 
that  the  ,wonted  umou  of  jiflection  may  be  pvc^ervcd  b£}tweV)i 
...  C,c..3  *    jbp^ 
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b6th  kingdoms,  always  desirable,  but  in  the  present  situation 
of  public  aftaijs,  absolutely  essential  and  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  and  welfare  ot  both;  and  that  the  united  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  in  due  time,  and  with  due 
effect,  be  executed  under  the  blessing  of  God  against  the- 
common  enemy." 

This  motion^  he  declared,  he  wished  not  to  move,  unless 
,  he  was  obliged  to  it;  that  he  would  leave  it  on  the  table  till" 
Mohday>  or  any  future  -  day,  for  the  consideration  of  mini- 
sters; he  only  wished  them  to  sec  the  necessity  of  not  defer- 
ring the  business  till  the  next  session;  and  he  the  rather  pressed 
it,  because  they  might  very  easily  proceed  without  delay ;  that 
the  business  might  be  done  without  calling  a  parcel  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  to  the  bar;  that  ias  far  as  he  could 
uee,  it  would  not  rest  merely  on  their  evidence.  Having  said 
this,  be  took  occasion  to  ridicule  the  present  enquiry  m  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  said,^  it  was  falsely  called  an 
enquiry  relative  to  America;  fhafit  was  no  such  thing;  that 
it  was  merely  an  investigation,  whether  the  American  secre- 
tary had  treated"  Greneral  Howe  and  General  Burgoyne  with 
necessary  civility  and  politeness,  and  whether  the  generals  had 
returned  the  civility  and  politeness  to  the  American  secretary. 
He  observed,  that  a  parcel  of  lawyers,  the  attorney-general, 
and  the  judge-advocate  at  their  head,  were  the  persons  who 
put  the  principal  military  questions;  that  commis  took  upon 
them  to  enquire  whether  the  generals  pitched  their  camps  iri 
such  a  position,  or  crossed  the  river  in  such  a  direction ;  how 
they  formdd  their  line,  and  where  they  placed  their  park  of 
artillery.  In  like  manner  he  imagined,  if  in  the  course  of 
enquiry  relative  to  Ireland,  it  should  be  found  necessary  to 
call  merchants  to  the  bar  of  that  House,  the  military  officer! 
would  be  the  members  employed  in  asking  questions  about 
trade. 

By  way  of  still  farther  pressing  the  matter,  his  Lordship 
declared,  that  if  ministry  did  not  propose  some  immediate  step 
of  themselves,  or  accede  to  his  motion^  should  he  ifind  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  it,  he.  should  consider  their  conduct  as  an  vtir 
demnity  for  every  thing  that  might  happen  in  Ireland  betw^a 
this  and  the  next  sessions. 

His  Lordship  spoke  for  a  full  hour  and  a  half,  and  after 
having,  with  his  usual  power  of  oratory,  noticed  an  infinite 
variety  of  topics,  concluded  with  repeating  his  dcclai*ation, 
that  he  did  not  wisn  to  press  his  motion,  provided  ministers 
would  take  some  step  immediately  to  convince  Ireland  of  tlte 
jjiijct'rity  of  the  intentions  "of  government  towards  her,  and 

asserting 
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asserting,  that  he  had  not  any*  motive  whatever  for  his  present 
conduct  but  the  infRrest  of  Qreat  Britain ;  that  he  had  na 
wish  to  obtain  the  place  of  any  one  minister,  that  he*  urged 
them  to  act  in  the  business  immediately  from  the  best  motives, 
and  that  it  certainly  would  be  easy  for  them  so  to  do,  when 
they  were,  as  they  would  be,*  supported  by  one  of  the  most 
active  oppositions  ever  known  in  this  country. 

Lord  iiiormont  rose  to  reply  to  the  sarcasm  thrown  out  by 
the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  la^t,  by  alluding  to  what  had  fall- 
en from  him,  in  the  debate  of  the  23d  of  April.  He  never 
palled  Spain  a^sentimeptal  ally,  but  was  ready  to  repeat  the 
words  used  upon  that  occasion,  which  substantially  imported, 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  Spain  not  to  enter  into  the  views  of 
France,  and  that  it  was  neither  prpdent  nor  politic  to  distrust 
the  avowed  friendship  of  great  nations,  unless  it  were  known 
that  their  declarations  an3  actual  ccaiduct  were  contradictory 
to  each  other. 

.  He  replied  likewise  tor  that  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech, 
which  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna  j  and  en- 
tered into  a  personal  exculpation  of  himself. 

His  Lordship  sat  down,  with  dcdlaring,  that  if  the  questioii 
should  be  put  on  the  proposition,  he  would  vote  against  it. 
.  Lord  Fauconberg  rose  to  jWake  an  apology,  for  interrupting 
the.  noble  Lord,  who  submitted  the  proposition  .to  the  House. 
Said,  he  was  convinced^  that  he  should  have  waited  till  hii 
Lordship  had  finished  his  speech. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose,  aud  made  a  speech  against  re- 
ceiving the  noble  Lord's  proposition.  The  chief  argument 
hi?  Lordship  urged,  in  9upport  of  his  opinion,  was  the  piani- 
fcst  repugnancy  between  the  proposition,  and  tlie  address 
moved  and  carried  on  i  ilh  of  last  month ;  iFor  while  the  great 
object  is  pending,  and  preparatory  steps  taking  for.  the  fuH 
and  final  adjustment  of  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of 
both  countries,  what  does  the  proposition,  if  moved  in  the 
shape  of  an  address,  import,  but  that  without  any  previous 
measures  founded  oft  information,  or  mutual  consent,  to  come 
to  a  specific  vote  blindfolded  ?  This  \vas  a  mode  of  procced-i 
ing  to  which  he  could  never  lend  his  approbation.  It  would,, 
in  his  opinion,  frustrate  the  wise  and  cordial  intentions  of 
both  kingdoms;  and  both  addjresses  appearing  to  him  mani- 
festly contradictory,  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  who  submitted 
the  paper  to  their  Lordships'  consideration,  would  reconsider 
the  impropriety  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  at  present, 
and  consent  to  withdraw  it. 

C  c  a  Lord 
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Lord  Cdfitden  doubted  much,  whether  the  learri(id  Lofd  mi 

the  woolsack  understood  the  niotioft  he  bid  so  fwlly  Gofnment-> 

ed  on.     Circumstances  had  alt^sred  since  the  last  day ;  the 

f people  of  Ireland  were  iu  a  ferment;  he  would  not  saiy  ripe 
or  insurrection.  Something  hkA  heen  promised  ;  nothwg 
bad  beein  done.  The  language  of  ministers^  particularly  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  other  Housed  at  the  head  of  the  finatte^Sy 
is,  *^ Nothing  cAn  be  done  in  tithe;"  the  learned  Lord  cdn- 
fesses  it^  though  he  has  not  used  the  very  word*.  Wbattheri 
will  be  the  probable  result  of  such  a  conduct  ?  The  patient 
dies,  while  the  physicians  are  consulting  what  to  prei^cribe } 
the  people  in  the  last  stage  of  anguish  ana  despair  call  for  tm* 
iiiediate  redress.  What,  on  the  other  hand,  doe^  the pfes^tit 
im>tion  ultimately  tend  td?  Tilftt  the  PalfHafrteftt  of  Great 
Britain,  instead  of  ^mpty,  general  promises,  a  hundred  times 
Violated,  and  on  which,  of  course,  Ifelaftd  canoot  depend^ 
call  for  some  substantial  proof  of  British  or  mimstei^ial  sirfce^ 
rity.  '^  Give  us^  some  one  instance,  to  shew  that  you  are^n* 
cere  and  in  earnest^**  say  the  people  of  Ireland*  ^  Crfl  fh^ 
Parliament  of  both  kingdoms,  to'  consult  and  ddihefat^  m  th^if 
Respective  assertibiies,'*  echoes  the  ad^hess^  *^in  Order  tor  cdkne 
to  some  specific  pi^oposition,  before  it  be  too  late^  orif  fhM lid 
thought  too  much,*'  says  the  address,  ^«  fct  us  make  sortie  pro- 
gress; let  the  necessary  documents,  on  both  slides  the  water,  b^ 
procured ;  and  let  us,  at  a  season  of  more  feisufe,  prot^efd 
upon  some  certain  specific  prbpositioiife,  intended  as  the  btt»i^ 
of  all  future  proceedings;  by  Which  means  Great  Britain  riiav 
determine  on  the  great  line,  though  riot  the  detail,  of  her  iti'j 
tended  concessions  J  lind  Irelaftd  may  know  what  6he  will  h*v4 
good  reasonable  grounds  to  expect." 

The  Duke  of  Chandos  professed  his  iffcctioti  atnl  his.  ^'fifffti 
feelings  for  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  Attached  to  it  by  fiietitU 
thent,  and  connected  with  it  by  interest,  (having  a  lai^  estate 
th^re)  no  noble  Lord  present  would  go  greater  lengths  in^glv- 
ing  early  and  efl'ectual  relief;  but  from  these  very  consideta* 
tious,  he  was  cautious  in  taking  any  sudden  step,  or  adopting 
any  hast}',  immature  line  of  measures  that  tnight  fall  shdrt  of 
go  beyond  that  medium,  on  which  aloiie  thesepai*3te  and  ag- 
gregate interests  of  both  kingdoms  must  for  ever  depend.  Hid 
Grace  did  not  express  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  proposition 
laid  upon  the  table  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  Weymouth  disapproved  of  the  proposition,  because  it 

contained  an  implied  censure  on  government,  which  they  by 

no  means  deserved.     lUgjg^^upposed  two  things;  that  mini- 

stQrs  and  this  ciQtmti^^Wfe  averfee  to  the  giving  any  relief  to 
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Ireland;  and  althoi><rh  Parliament  was  well  dispa^ed,  that  mi- 
nisters had  neglected  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  former 
addrfess*  He  could  assure  the  noble  Lord  who  had  laid  the 
paper  on  the  table,  that  both  Parliament  and  ministers  were 
c;ttremely  desirous  to  give  the  most  early  and  effectual  relief 
to  Ireland  in  their  power,  and  that  no  seeming  delay  arose 
from  neglect.  He  had  written  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land for  such  papers  as  could  he  procured  ;  and  nothing  but 
the  tiiT^e  necessary  to  make  them  out,  and  for  their  pro- 
duction in  that  ttouse,  prevented  them  froni^being,  before 
now,  under  their  Lordships'  consideration. 

Duke  of  AiunchciUr  ro*sc,  and  some  disorder  having  taken 
place,  the  opposition  benches  compelled  order. 

His  Grace  s;ud,  he  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the  loyalty 
ofi|he  people  of  Ireland,  in  case  the  French  landed  as  an  enemy 
come  to  conquer.  He  had  no  fears,  that  the  ?  2000  men 
now  illegally  armed  in  that  country,  would  join  with  a  fo- 
reign invader.  By  every  thing  he  could  learn,  they  wero  too 
brave,  too  loyal,  and  too  mnph  attached  to  sentiments  of 
libert)^,  ever  to  tamely  submit  to  a  foreign  vokc,  much  |ess 
assist  in  forjjing  and  rivetting  their  own  cliams.  The  :darm 
created  in  his  mind  was  of  a  very  different  nature.  It  wafJ 
the  new  adopted  policy  of  France^  not  to  appear  as  an  invader 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others,  but  the  protector  of* 
them,  the  friend  of  human  kind,  and  of  public,  at  least  of 
municipal,  liberty.  The  French  creed  re^p^cting  the  depen- 
dencies of  the  British  topire,  was  independency,  freedom, 
no  restrictive  laws  upon  trade  ;  an  exercise  of  natural  rights,, 
restrained  only  by  law  and  liberal  policy.  On  this  system  the 
great  outline  of  tVench  politicji  has  been  newly  modelled  ;  and 
he  had  certain  information  that  French  eniissaries  had  been  in 
Ireland  for  some  time  past,  endeavouring  to  alienate  tlie  minds 
of  the  people  ^here,  a^  thc-y  had  so  effectually  done  in  Ame- 
rica. 

^  Whatever  the  real  intentions  of  France  may  be,  if  she 
should  effect  the  landing  of  a  considerable  force  in  that  king- 
dom, he  had  every  reason  to  be  persuaded,  that  it  would  not 
act  as  an  .en»:njy,  however  it  might  be  received  ;  in  his  opi- 
nion, therefore.  It  was  indis|>cn?alily  necessary  for  that  House 
and  Parliament  to  adopt  such  speedy  measures  as  may  promise 
to  defeat  impressions,  which,  if  not  timelv^  c<nmtejwctcd, 
might,  from  circumstances  of  actual  misery,  and.  the  dt-spair 
arising  from  it,  be  productive  of  the  niost  fatal  consecjuences. 
The  Duke  of  G^aftm  spoke  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  went  into  the  state  oi  the  nation, 

C  c  4  a.wd 
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and  a  view  of  the  several  possesions  and  dependencies  of  the 
empire. 

Earl  Gower  SQAdj  the  object,  if  rightly  understood,  and  pro- 
perly pursued,  was  an  ooject  of  vast  extent  and  magnitude, 
^nd  must  of  course  involve  in  it  a  great  variety  of  coAsidera* 
lions.  Ireland,  he  allowed,  was  in  a  very  distressed  condition, 
but  he  could  never  think  she  had  any  grievances  to  complain 
of,  if  the  term  was  applied  to  this  kmgdom.  The  traders 
and  manufacturers  of  Great-Britain  had  interest  to  for* 
ward,  protect,  and  preserve,  as  well  as  the  traders  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  Ireland.  They  must  be  permitted  to  state  them, 
and  be  heard  in  their  support.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Irish  Parliament  would  adopt  the  same  mode.  Such  a 
mass  of  important  matter  must  take  great  time  to  adju^ 
separate,  and  conclude  upon.  It  was  not  the  work  of  a  di^ 
a  week,  or  a  much  longer  time. 

After  the  materials  were  arranged,  it  would  require  great 
deliberation  to  devise  the  most  proper  means  to  lead  to  a  wise 
and  happy  decision.  It  would  call  for  great  labour,  industry, 
and  unremitting  assiduity,  before  the  interests  of  both  countries- 
could  be  ascertained,  and  fairly  placed  on  the  same  basis. 

Great  str«ss  had  been  laid  by  noble  Lords,  upon  the  pressing 
exigencies  of  the  times.  Granted  :  and  he  wgis  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  they  were  pressing,  critical,  and  dangerous ; 
but  if  this  argument  be  pushed  too  far,  may  it  not  be  fairly 
asked,  will  you,  to  prevent  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  give  cause, 
perhaps,  of  a  rebellion  in  England  ?  No,  to  prevent  a  rebel- 
lion in  either,  do  justice  to  both  ;  give  relief  to  one,  .and  the 
interests  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  will,  as  ihey  ought,  be' 
inseparably  and  permanently  connected,  . 

After  arguing  this  point  very  candidly,,  and"  observing  that  of 
all  politics  those  are  the  most  detestable  which  conceal  ho- 
stile intentions  under  fair  words,  his  Lordship  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  inconvenience,  as  well  as  incfficacy,  of  Jceeping 
Parliament  sitting  during  the  summer  and  autumn  by  short 
adjournments. 

By  the  register,  of  their  Lordships'  proceedings  [the  Journals^ 
he  observed,  that  late  sessions  were  always  thinly  attended, 
be  the  business  ever  so  important;  and  if  the  reports  of  an 
intended  invasion  should  promise  to  be  realised,  many  of  their 
Lordships,  and  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the 
other  House,  who  bore  commissions  in  the  militia,  would 
necessarily  be  absent  from  their  duty  in  Parliament,  in  the 
exercise  of  another  duty,  that  of  repelling  the  common  enemy; ' 
and  be  believed  it  did  not  require  much  argument  to  prove 
ilmt  they  could  not  be  iu  two  ip\aec&  ^x  V\\^  ^^m^  \\\\\^.    He 
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said  he  woVild  give  his  negative  to*  the  motion.  Another 
strong  argument  used  by  his  Lordship  was,  that  not  ministcrs^j 
but  the  Parliament  of  Great-Britain,  stood  most  solemnly 
and.  sacredly  pledged  to  the  Irish  nation,  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  both  Houses,  followed  by  the  King's  answer,  which 
was  a  pledge  given  by  every  branch  of  the  legislature  5  nor 
did  he  "see  from  the  circumstances  already  urged,  as  to  the 
time,  the  lateness  of  the  session,  and  the  enormous  mass  of 
matter  to  be  enquired  into,  how  it  was  possible,  by  any  vote 
of  their  Lordships,  to  give  any  more  sat isfac tor)' assurance, 

I^rl  oi  Effingham  alluded  to  what  fell  in  the  course  of  the 
former  debate  on'the  present  subject,  and  with  great  ability 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  himself,  and  several  noble  Lords 
[Richmond,  Rockingham  and  Ravens  worth]  pressed  the  ne- 
cessity of  letting  the  address  go  in  its  original  form,  and  not 
to  agree  to  the  amendment  moved  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  council  [Gower],  and  reminded  his  Lordship, 
that  when  doubts  were  started,  that  nothing  timely  or  effec- 
tual was  tneant  to  be  done  for  Ireland,  his  Lordship  substanti- 
ally replied,  that  if  not  all,  something  would  |c)e  done  for  Ire« 
land  before  the  rising  of  Parliament. 

His  Lordship  spoke  to  several  other  points,  and  pressed  most 
eimestly  the  necessity  of  taking  some  previous  steps,  in  order 
to  allay  the  ferment^  to  soften  and  mollify  the  resentments,* 
and  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland.    . 

Lord  Tawmhend  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion  5  described 
the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  the  sentiments  of 
the  established  church,  the  dissenters,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;  the  state  of  the  army  5  the  number  of  people  ille-  • 
gaily  armed  there  \  the  face- of  the  country  ;  its  rivers, 'for- 
tressfes,  fee.  from  all  which  he  shewed  the  imminent  danger 
of  the  alternative,  of  the  French  landing  there  in  a  hostile  or 
friendly  manner.       '  ,  * 

He  then  drew  a  comparison  between  our  conduct  towarda^ 
Ireland  and  America.   -The  first,   loyal,  affectionate,  patient 
under  the  greatest  miseries  and  oppressions;  the  latter  factious,  • 
rebellious,  ungrateful,  and  perfidious,  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
and  after  receiving  a  series  of  accumulated  flivours. 

What  is  ou»  conduct  towards  them  ?  They  only  sue  in  the  s 
most  humble  and  dutiful  manner,  to  loosen  the  fettei's  that 
gall  them,  and  rankle  bv  their  intolerable  weight,  and  eat  to 
the  very  bone.'  "^hat  is  our  answer?  Break  your  chains  if 
you  can,  or  perish.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  haughty  and-  _ 
insolent  demands  of  the  traiterous  Americans,  leagued  with 
an  inveterate  and  ambitious  enemy  for  our  total  destruction;: 
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\¥bo  have  already  drawn  so  much  of  our  best  blood,  aixl  have 
b^en  the  cause  of  our  spending  so  many  millions  of  our  trca* 
sure,  wrung  from  the  very  vitals  of  the  people  ?  You  rfidl  be 
free  ;  you  shall  pay  no  taxes ;  we  will  not  interfere  with  your 
internal  government ;  you  shall  be  bound  by  no  testricliont 
on  your  trade  and  commerce. 

After  contrasting  those  circumstances  in  a  very  pointed 
manner,  he  shewed  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  delaying  to 
grant  with  a  good  grace,  what,  if  refused,  must  be  the. conse- 
quence of  even  an  accommodation  with  America;  naraeh^ 
that  after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war,  the  people  of  lie- 
land  would  migrate  to  America,  in  pursuit  of  a  free  trade,  and 
a  milder  and  happier  constitution  of  government ;  that  they 
would  carry  thither  their  manufactures,  which,  wanted  no- 
thing but  the  circumstances  he  had  mentioned  to  bring  them 
to  the  utmost  perfection;  that  of  course  the  only  single 
question  was,  whether  trade  and  commerce,  a  fruitful  sml, 
and  numerous  inhabitants,  bound  to  this  country^by  every 
motive  of  affection  and  interest,  was  preferable  to  tKe  same 
riches, .  industry,  and  *  effective  strength,  Just  as  much  in  our 
power  to  every  good  or  wise  purpose,  as  if^tliey  resided  withia 
the  island  of  Great  Britain? 

His  Lordship  then  entered  into  particulars,  and  deprecatrd 
the  consequences  which,  he  foresaw,  would  immediately 
follow  a  refusal  on  our  part.  Supposing  we  were  abk  to 
spare  such  a  force  as  might  promise  to  keep  the  people  there  in 
awe,  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  encamped  in  the  southern, 
centre,  or  northern  part  of  that  kingdom  5  if  for  instance  the 
Importation  of  all  commodities  of  firitish  growth  or  manufac-^ 
turcshould  be  prohibited;  or  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  people  should  resolve  not  to  permit  the  exportation  of  beef 
or  butter.  What  will  our  manufacturers  do  in  one  instad:ice, 
what  will  our  fleets  and  distant  armies  do  ia  the  other,  if  a 
general  defection  among  the  body  of  the  people,  even  among 
the  vei;y  magistrates,  should  prevail  ?  Why,  while  your  army ' 
in  the  north  may  be  employed  in  quelling  msurrections  there, 
your  imports  and  exports  will  be  suspended  5  or  while  you  arc 
favouring,  bv  a  military  aid,  the  export  of  provisions  in  the 
south,  your  import  in  the  north  and  centre  will  be  stopped ; 
and  so  vice  versa.  His  Lordship  was  remarkably  strong,  and 
was  heard  with  great  attention  within  the  bar. 

Earl  of  Bristol  mdiit  frequent  allusions  to  what  passed  in  th6 
former  debate,  and  pledged  himself,  that  if  tfie  proposition  on 
the  table  sliould  not  be  accepted  of,  or  if  it  should  be  taken 
•ff  tl^e  table  and  receive  a  negative,  he  would  bring  the  qurs- 

.  lion 
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tion  forward!  irt  some  other  srhapt  before  th^risirtg  of  Padia* 
xnetit. 

After  coiidcmning  ministers  in  very  strong  terms,  and  re-* 
presenting  their  conduct  as  couaHy  iraught  with  treacherv, 
mbapacity,  and  fallacy^  he  said,  he  kne^-  he  bad  been  grossly 
misflrepresented  by  some  of  tbenf  to  his  Sovereign,  who  were 
iale- bearers  and  whisperers  5  but  he  dcfiped  their  arts  and  theit 
rtalice.  He  lov^d  his  Sovereign  sad  ever  ^bowi  J. ;  he  revrerirf 
his  virtues  because  he  was  wcU  acauainicd  wikh  them ;  bwt  b^ 
rcgaf  ded^  his  doty  to  the  nation  at  largcy  and  prized  it  superior 
tetany  other  consideration  whatever. 

He  told  hi^  mind  freely  hke  an  hone^  man  |  he  g«ve  an 
iccoant  of  the.  dtatie:  fff  the  navy ',  he  knew  iihat  it  was  ;  ht 
knew  vrhat  it  ought  to  have  been  }  he  icnew  it  was  now  infe^ 
nor  to  that  of  Franco^  and  he  afSrmedy  that  lA  wag  that  cit^ 
tumstaaice  alotie  which  was^the  cause,  axxi  the  e^ole  caose,  of 
all  the  dird  calamities  .with  which  we  were  now  threatened*    ♦ 

He  reminded  their  Lotdnhips  what  he  said  the  last  day  he 
had  the  honbur  to  trcfuble  them  on  the-  aii&irs  of  the  naty  ; 
Avhat  was  the  nav«l  itrcngtb,  and  the  real  dispofJtion  of  tht 
court  of  Madrid.  Hi«  xvO/tds  were  truly  prophetic  ;  all  «i«-. 
diation  with  Spain  terminated  ,on  the  17th  of  last  mofjth. 
Spain,  if  not  already  a  declared  ev^my^  wai  proceeding  di- 
rectly in  the  path  leading  to  it ;  and  for  his  part^  unless  othet 
measures  were  suddenly  aiiopted,  and  other  men  as  sudd^i^ 
ealled  to  the  bebnv  fauffuincras  he  was,  in  his  hopes  and  ^Jt^ 
pHectattoms,  he  sa\v  nothing  bat  the  certain  approach  of  na^ 
(iodal  ruin  and  disgrace }  . 

Earl  of  Sheihurhe  replied  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  from  the  other  side  of  the  Hoiise;  and  said,  If  mihisfcrs 
persevered  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  his  proposition  off  th$ 
table>  and  move  it  by  w*ay  of  address  to  the  throne. 

Lord  Qy  an  cellar  rose,  and  repeated  his  former  arguments/ 
and  sslid^  if  the  motion  was  made,  he  would  meet  it  \vtth  a  di- 
rect negative.  .  lie  did  not  wish  to  take  the  lead,  nor  pretend 
to  determine  upon  .matters  of  state,  which  were  so' foreign  t6 
bis  studies  and  habits  of  life;  but  on  the  present  occasiori 
would  act  for  him'iclf. 

Duke  of  Ridm.iiJ  repWddy  and  upon  the  ground  of  delay 
said,  h<?  was  free  to  ackno\^>lcdge  that  his  plan  ofmeasutiw 
would  be  short,  unembarrassed,  and  direct;  he  would  be  for 
having  all  the  restrictive  laws  on  the  trade  of  Ireland  repealed 
without  reserve,  and  have  both  islands,  in  respect  of  commort 
interest,  tlu?  same  without  local  distinctions  of  any  kind 
whatever. 
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.  "EsltI  of  Shelhurjie  took  bis  proposition  off  the  table  and 
moved  it  regularly.  He  introduced  it*  with  a  short  prefatory 
discourse  ;  and  altera  few  minutes  conversation,  the  question 
Jbeing  put,  the  House  divided,  contents  32,  not  contents  6r.  • 

As  soon  as  their  Lordships  returned  into  the  House,  the 
"Duke  of  Richmond  remindtd  them,  that  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  debate,  which  he  by  no  means  foresaw  would 
have  been  of  so  long  continuance,  he  be^ed  their  Lordships' 
indulgence  to  postpone  the  Greenwich  Hospital  business  till 
ibe  next  day,  the  3d ;  but,  in  fact,  the  present  evening  hav- 
ing been  unexpectedly  occupied  in  the  manner  it  was,  th^f 
Lordships'  intended  mdulgendef  would  amount  to  no  indul- 
gence; for  if  the  time  was  not  enlarged,  he  should  never 
come  sufficiently  prepared  to  speak  to  the  several  objects  of  the 
enquiry,  which  might  be  easily  believed,  when  he  would  havd 
|K>  time  but  the  ensuing  forenoon  to  arrange  and  digest  the  vast 
mass  of  evidence  which  lay  upon  their  Lordships'  table* 
.  ;  Earl  of  Sandwich  strongly  opposed  any  further  procirastina- 
tion  of  the  business ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  the  delay  of  a 
tin&;)e  hour  farther  than  what  had  been  already  granted. 
.  jDakeof  Richm9nd  compimned  of  the  want  of  candour  now 
ynanifasted  by  the  noble  Earl,  who  so  often  experienced  il 
ftom  him  ana  other  noble  Lords  at  his  side  of  the  House.  His 
Grace  particularly  reminded  his  Lordship  that  the  proceeding 
of  the  committee  wet^  suspended  for  several  days,  merely  in 
compliment  to  his  Lordship,  on  account  of  a  aomestic  mis- 
fortune, which  ftrictly  speaking,  was  not  a  matter  fit  to  be 
weighed  again^yt  an  ooject  of  great  national  importance ;  [al- 
luding, possibly,  to  the  untimely  death  of  Miss  Reay .] 

Earl  of  Sandwich  repeated  his  former  arguments^  and  com- 
plained much  of  the  several  delays,  he  would  not  s^y  desij^ned 
ones,  which  had  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the 
enquiry. 

Duke  of  /J/VA/«^«^/ requested  that  he  might  have  only  twen- 
ty-four hours  more  granted  to  him,  to  Friday  the^th,  and  that 
he  hoped  would  be  sufficient ;  whether  or  not,  he  would  be 
ready  to  proceed  on  that  day. 
.  Lord  /Dudley  reminded  the  noble  Duke,  that  Friday  would 
be  the  King's  birth-day,  arid  that  noble  Lords  would  be  that 
day  at  St.  James's,  paying  their  respects  to  their  Sovereign. 

Duke  of  Richmond  said,  the  public  business  of  the  nation 
bnot  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  point  of  etiquette.  The  noble 
I^rd  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  and  the  noble  Viscount 

create 
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create  the  necessity^  consequently  they  cannot  complain  of  the 
inconvenience. 

His  Grace  was  called  to  order ;  but  he  contended,  what  he 
said  was  perfectly  within  order;  that  it  was  strict  parliamen-. 
tary  language,  and  the  times  were  surely  very  servile  if  a  peer 
of  Parliament,  in  debate  upon  a  great  national  business,  could 
not  express  himself  freely,  and  exercise  his  judgment  on  the 
relative  consequence  of  any  two  matters  propounded  to  his 
consideration.  As  to  the  mere  mode  of  expression,  it  im- 
ported no  disrespect  to  hi«  Majesty,  for  whose  person  as  he 
ever  had,  he  ever  would  retain  tne  warmest  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion ;  but  he  should  always  prefer  his  parliamentary  duty  to 
every  other  object  of  inferior  consideration. 

Earl  Bcihurst  pressed  the  necessity  of  proceeding  on  Thurs- 
day, said  several  Lo'rds  who  attended  the  enquiry  throughout^ 
and  who  wished  to  be  present  at  the  conclusion,  would  leave 
town  the  next  day,  after  the\'  had  paid  their  compliments  at 
St.  James's ;  and  that  as  no  ousiness  would  be  transacted  oil 
Friday,  the  noble  Lords  alluded  to  would  be  kept  in  town 
till  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  which  would  prove  a  very 
great  inconvenience  and  detriment  to  such  of  them  whose  pre- 
sence was  become  necessary,  in  the  country  on  their  private 
affairs. 

•  Lord  Dudley  said,  if  the  House  should  consent  to  sit  on  Fri- 
day, it  would  be  very  thinly  attended,  and  would  indeed  have 
a  very  odd  appearance,  if  they  should  absent  themselves  oa 
that  day  from  St.  James's. 

Duke  of  Richmond  observed  that  the.  noble  Viscount's  rea- 
soning was  conclusive,  because  it  was  unanswerable.  He  for 
one  would  not  be  present  at  St.  James's,  nor  was.it  necessary 
he  should,  though  it  might  not  be  so  with  his  Lordship  and 
several  of  his  noble  friends,  who  were  to  go  and  make  their 
tows  and  obeisances  5  that  however  might  be  a  greater  object 
svith  those  noble  Lords,  than  attending  to  the  public  business 
of  the  nation.  He  gave  his  honour,  that  there  was  nothing 
more  irksome  to  him  than  to  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  which 
afforded  even  a  shadow  for  suspicion  of  his  wishing  to  pro- 
crastinate and  delay ;  but  if  the  noble  Earl,  who  first  refused 
the  indulgence,  persisted  in  his  first  refiisal,  be  could  assure  his 
Lordship,  that  there  were  many  methods,  and  those  justified 
by  the  usages  and  orders  of  the  House,  which  would  in  fadt 
compel  what  he  now  wished  to  have  granted  to  him  as  a  fa- 
Tour.  One  he  would  mention,  that  of.  having  the  volumU 
aous  evidence  delivered  at  the  bar,  and  read  at  full  length. 

Earl 
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Earl  tDf  RsmdMtch  sitid  the  nobk  Duike  ;txii^t  make  bis  ap<«> 
tion  as  he  liked  ;  but  whether  the  evidence  was  rqad  long  Of 
short,  he  >yould  not  fi)rego  his  right,  th^t  of  prooe^ding  pa 
the  twsinesp,  as  tiie first  order  of  the  ^y,  to-flnwrow. 

Duke  of  ^icimtm;/  concluded  this  ^It^ercation  with  assuring 
the  noble  EarJ,  tfhat  he  woukl  aiove  the  next  (i^y,  or  get  ^o^oi^ 
friend  to  move  it  for  him,  that  the  .evidenoe  he  read  vtr^taim 
from  the  first  to  the  last ;  so  that  lie  beJioycd,  ait  ^e^arjieat^ 
their  Lord^ips  ^\*ould  aearoely  have  time  to  dress,  though  they 
siioi^d  sit  up  all  night  on  Thursday,  in  or^ler  to  .attervd  the  l^^ 
vee  at  St,  James's^  IBs  Grace  rfieja  gitvje  a  short  account  of 
himself,  and  .of  hj«  assiduities  in  discharging  his  duty  in, P^^ 
liament.  He  acknowledged,  in  reply  tp  a  noble  Lord,  who, 
spoke  lately  [MoHtfort]  that  he  had  fi\^c  days  to  prepare  ;  but 
how  were  they  spent?  All  Mcaday-and  that  day  in  debate; 
ao  that  he  had  but  one  day  in  reality,  wd  two  mornings,  each 
of  which  he  was  up  at  seven  o'clock,  vnad  dosely^ngag^d  tiU 
heoame  down  to  that  House :  to-morraw,  ihen^  would  be  tlu* 
next  whole 'daj'^*;  and  if*  tthe  busiTiess  was  to  be  rproqeeded  .09 
«von  on  Friday,  inftead  of  five,  or  four,  he  should  have  no 
Hiore  than  three  whdle  days,  to  make  his  way  through  a  mass 
of  evtidenceccmsistingLof  several  .volumes.  He  s^d^  his si^- 
tion  brought  to  his  recollection  that  of  the  Roman  soldiei^ 
who,  heing  ordered  tQ|ump  from  the  TajipQian  rock,  the  qc^* 
turion  on  ditty,  after  the  soldier  had  twice  tried,  andasoftea 
retreated,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  juoip^  as  he  .had  tried 
twice  ?  The  soldier  replied,  he  would  give  him  lewe  to  try 
four  times  :  so,  added  his  Orace,  if  I  have  had  five  days  to 
prepare  myself^  I  will  give  the  noble  .LiM^d  [Mpntfortj  ten, 
ami  I  am  sure  he  will  not,  at  the  eiLpiration'Of  them^  be  ready* 

Junes. 

This  day  the  House  met,  and  a  motion  being  made  '^  to 
read  the  evidence  relative  to  the  cjnqwiry  into  the  managomcojt 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,"  the  clerk  proceeded  j  hut  ^Stu^ 
about  an  hour,  their  Lordships  consented  that  the  further 
proceedings  should  he  deferred  till  Monday. 

A  short  conversation  arose,  on  the  bill  for  preventing  the 
sale  of  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  assize,  between  the  Dwe  of 
Richmond  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  committee,  M 
len^h  a  kind  of  compromise  took  place,  which  the  noble 
Duke  predicted  would  prove  fatal  to  the  bill,  but  of  whioli 
the  Lord  Chancellor  said  there  was  not  the  Ij^ast  danger.  [Thi^ 
•bill  was  afterwards  thrown  over  the  .tal>ley  and  kicked  opt  of 
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the  other  House.]  Their  Loidships,  on  accouot  of  tWe  birth* 
day,  adjourned  lili  Momlay  the  7th. 
Jnne  7. 

Tliie  enquiry  into  the  aiauagenaent  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
resuiwcd. 

Duke  of  ftichmincL  My  Lgrds,  as  I  was  the  person  who 
moved  your  I-ordships  to  undertake  the  enquiry  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  Greenwich  Hoi^itai^  it  will,  1  imagine,  be  eju' 
pcctcd,  that  I  should  submit  to  the  House  some  plan  to  be 
pmrsued  in  consequence  of  the  iafttrmation  that  has  been  laid 
on  your  table,  and  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined  at  your  Lordships'  bar. 

This  enquiry  ha&  lasted  so  lon^,  and  has  of  necessity  t>een 
IK)  frequency  interrupted,  that  I  fear  it  becomes  indispe»sihie 
for  me  to  recall  to  your  Lordships'  memory  the  grounds  c^ 
-which  I  first  ventured  to  enga^  your  attention  to  this  busi- 
Bess.  I  fear  4t  will  be  Hkewiee  necessary  for  me  to  obscr^ 
on  many  parts  of  the  evidence  now  before  the  Hiouse,  and  to 
«elcct,  from  the  very  voluminous  and  various  mattery  which 
have  cothe  out,  such  partB  as  apf^  to  those  objects  wrhic^ 
-f^rike  me  as  descr\'ing  the  attention  xind  interposition  of  Par- 
liament, 

Your  Lordships  havx  with  great  patience  attended  tWs  esc- 
amination  for  above  two  months;  and  although  I  hope  our 
labours  are  now  drawing  towards  a  conclusion,  yet  I  fear  I 
must  to-day  rely  on  ypu-r  Lordships'  indulgence,  for  takii^ 
up  somewhat  move  cff  your  time,  in  ithis,  not  die  least  im- 
portant, part  of  the  busmessw  It  theref^  gives  me  peculiar 
concern  to  delay  for  a  moment  the  weighty  consideration  of 
what  may  be  necessary  to  be  done  for  this  great  and  use6il 
charity,  by  any  matter  •relative  to  tnysel£  But  as  great  and 
'incessant  pains  havebeen  taken,  both  here  and  without  door^, 
lo  misrepresent,  not  only  my  intentions,  butxivcn  my  words, 
and  to  give  to  the  Whole  of  this  business  a  colour. of  pique  and 
resentment,  I  trust  your  Lordships  will,  not  only  in  justice  to 
me,  but  in  justicC'to  tlie  cause  Ihave  undertaken,  suffer  me 
to  shew,  that  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  such  charges,  and 
that  they  are  niere  tricks  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  sober  and  dispassionate  consideration  which  I  wi^h  tp 
be  given  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  those,  whose  time  of 
life  admits  bf  the  fewest  satisfaxrticms,  but  whose  merits  disserve 
allthat  we  are  capable  of  affording  them;  I  mean  th/)se  British 
.  seamen  who  arc  worn  out  in  the  service  of  their  country.       ; 

'  I  am 
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I  am  well  aware-  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  every 
man  must  labour^  who  engages  in  measures  that  can  in  any 
degree  affect  a  minister.  It  is  no  matter  whether  it  be  to 
protect  the  injured  pensioners  of  Greenwich,  or  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation,  on  the  eve  of  entering  into  a  most 
unequal  war.  If  the  investigation  can  possibly  affect  a  man 
in  office,  it  must  be  defeated.  Let  the  seamen  continue  to  be 
ill  fed,  ill  clad,  ill  used ;  let  the  nation  be  without  a  na^y, 
without  commanders  5  let  a  whole  fleet  of  victuallers  be  sent 
into  an  enemy's  port— All  these  had  better  be  left  unredressed 
or  unenguirei  into,  rather  than  one  minister  should  be  coni- 
ticted  or  a  job,  and  of  a  total  incapacity  for  his  office;  or 
another  of  having  forgot,  in  his  slumbers,  that  he  had  ordered 
the  evacuation  of  the  place  to  which  he  sent  the  only  sub- 
sistence of  his  army. 

To  prejudice  the  public  against  the  enquiry  into  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  it  was  necessary  to  misre- 
present the  view  with  which  it  was  undertaken. 

To  investigate  the  abuses  of  a  public  charity  from  public 
motives  alone  was  readily  deemed  impossible;  to  feel  for  an 
old  seaman,  who  is  no  longer  of  use,  ridiculous  !  to  employ 
»o  much  pains  and  time  merely  to  make  two  thousand  men 
live  comfortably,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  the  benefits  the 
state  has  allotted  to  tliem,  was  an  inconceivable  absurdity  !^ 
No,  it  must  have  a  motive  more  consonant  to  the  notions  of 
tliose  who  feel  themselves  attacked  in  every  attempt  at  refor- 
mation. It  originated  in  malice;  it  was  pursued  by  chicanery, 
and  would  end  m  disappointment.   . 

Notwithstanding  the  most  explicit  declarations  which  I  had 
made,  in  the  opening  of  this  business,  that  I  accused  nobody, 
that  I  meant  only  to  enquire,  not  to  charge,  yet  your  Lord- 
thips  have  seen  how  often  attempts  have  been  macle,  even  in  • 
this  House,  to  confound  things  so  totally  different.  And, 
indeed,  considering  the  great  abilities  that  have  been  em- 
ployed in  those  repeated  attempts,  I  must  rejoice  that  perse- 
verance and  truth  have  at  length  been  able  to  make  good  their 
ground  against  sophistry  and  art. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  foundation  of  this  enquiry  was 
an  attack  against  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  that  upon 
no  other  ground  would  the  House  have  gone  into  it.  The 
noble  Lord  himself  has  said,  "  that  unless  he  had  considered 
it  as  such,  he  should  not  have  given  way  to  it  as  a  member  of 
this  House.'* 

My 
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My  ideas  of  the  motives  which  should  induce  Parliament 
to  enter  on  any  business,  are  indeed  very  different  from  these. 
I  had  conceived^  that  a  nation  whose  existence  depends  .upon 
its  trade  and  its  navy,  a  nation  which  compelled  the  service 
of  its  mariners  while  they  were  young,  and  had  made  ample 
provision  for  their  retreat  when  old,  would  think  complaints 
of  abuses  from  a  principal  officer  in  the  hospital  appropriated 
for  their  repose,  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  state  than 
the  concerns  of  any  individual  whatever. 

Had  the  noble  Lords  avowed  their  sentiments  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  business,  had  they  fairly  declared  how  little 
they  thought  Greenwich  Hospital  deserved  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  and  of  how  much  importance  it  was  to  the  House 
to  clear  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  we  should  have  been 
at  issue,  and  might  have  saved  the  House  much  trouble  5  for 
I  trust  I  know  the  principles  of  justice  too  well  to  wish  to 
try  any  man  without  a  charge,  and  by  a  court  of  enquiry.  I 
know  that  in  such  a  procecduig  guilt  can  too  frequently  evade 
the  evidence  necessary  for  conviction,  and  that  the  want  of 
evidence  in  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  no  proof  of  inno- 
cence. If,  therefore,  the  Hoiise  had  determined  to  consider 
this  enquiry  as  a  charge  against  the  first  Lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  to  try  him  incidentally  in  the  course  of  it,  1  should 
for  one  have  re{ired  from  the  business. 

No,  my  Lords,  whenever  I  do  charge  any  man,  it  shall  be 
in  a  legal  and  direct  manner.  I  haixi  joined  with  a  noble  Earl 
[the  Earl  of  Bristol]  in  charging  the  first  Lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty with  malversation  in  his  office.  I  think  the  fact  was 
f)roved:  if,  with  six  millions  more  money  than  was  voted  in 
ike  circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  to  have  a 
worse  fleet  is  a  malversation  in  office  ;  and  1  voted  with  thir- 
ty-seven other  Peers  for  his  removal. — One  hundred  and  se- 
venty-three commoners  have  likewise  voted  in  direct  and  per- 
sonal questions  against  that  noble  Lord ;  and  a  time  mav 
come  (I  wish  it  may  not  be  near  at  hand)  when  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  his  mismanagement  of  the  ilavy^niay  produce  a  still 
more  serious  mode  of  trial. 

But,  so  determined  were  .some  of  vour  Lordships  to  set 
me  up  as  an  accuser  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  the 
business  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  that  the  expressions  I  used, 
when  I  moved  for  papers  preparatory  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 
motion,  viz.  *^  that  the  ground  of  that  motion  was  malver- 
sation in  office,*'  were  iumiedi'^telv  transferred  from  th-  ad^ 
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miralty  to  Greenwich.  What  was  said,  upon  the  known  and 
proved  fact  of  a  ruined  navy,  was  applied  tp  the  suspicious, 
but  then  unproved,  mismanagement  of  a  marine  hospital. 
And  notwithstanding  the  very  different  ground  on  which  I 
opened  this  business,  and  my  repeated  explanations  of  it,  this 
round  assertion  was  pushed  so  far,  that  if  other  Lords,  as  well 
as  myself,  had  not  particularly  recollected  the  circumstance, 
I  must  have  appeared  guilty  of  the  most  gross  contradiction. 

My  object,  my  Lords,  was  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  veteran  seamen,  to  whom  this  nation  owes 
Its  former  glory.  Complaints,  infinite  in  number  and  con- 
siderable in  degree,  had  oeen  made  to  all  the  governors  of  this 
charity.  As  one  of  them,  I  received  these  complaints.  They 
were  not  idle  reports,  but  regularly  made-  out  by  a  principal 
officer  of  the  House,  supported  by  "affidavits,  and  transmitted 
in  a  regular  official  manner. 

The  nature  of  many  of  the  complaints  was  such  as  the 
different  boards  established  in  the  hospital  could  not  rectify ; 
for  the  complaints  were  chiefly  against  the  proceedings  of 
those  boards.  And  the  supreme  and  last  powers,  the  general 
court  and  board  of  admiralty,  instead  or  affording  redress, 
had  illegally  deprived  the  complainant  of  his  office,  after  hav- 
ing at  least  countenanced  his  being  harassed  with  prosecu- 
tions in  Westminster- Hall. 

The  charter  itself,  which  had  been  so  materially  altered 
from  the  commission,  was  the  fountain  from  whence  most  of 
the  grievances  flowed.  Tlie  effect  of  those  alterations  could 
not  be  stopped  in  its  course  by  any  of  the  boards.  The  in- 
terposition of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  bring  back  the  cha- 
rity to  its  original  channel. 

With  a  view  to  learn  the  truth  of  these  complaints,  their 
nature  and  extent,  I  moved  your  Lordships  to  undertake  this 
enquiry*  Captain  Baillie's  representation  of  grievances  was 
fully  sufficient  to  create,  at  least,  a  presumption  that  they 
might  exist,  and  the  repeated  oi)nviclion  of  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  offenders  in  the  courts  of  law,  with  the  notorious 
subsequent  employment  and  encouragement  of  the  person  so 
convicted,  created  something  more  than  a  presumption.  If 
the  grievances  did  exist,  as  they  were  of  a  nature  that  Parlia- 
ment alone  could  remedy,  it  was  the  dutv  .of  Parliament  to 
afford  that  remedy;  if  they  did  not  exist,  it  was  equally  ne- 
cessary that  their  futility  should  be  made  knoVvn,  that  the 
mistaken  pensioner  should  be  disabused,  and  that  the  alarmed 

public 
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public  should  be  made  easy.  Whatever  was  to  be  the  result, 
it  could  not  proceed  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  but  from 
a  parliamentary  etiqiiiry.  All  the  departments  of  the  hospi- 
tal were  interested  and  parties  concerned.  They  were  writ- 
ing libels  against  each  other;  fqr,  if  Captain  Baillie's  book 
is  called  a  libel  on  the  officers  of  the  house,  I  am  sure  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  and  an  anonvmous  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, Another  State  of  Facts,  were  libels  against  Captain 
Baillie. 

The  enquiry  therefore  appeared  to  me  proper  and  necessary. 
If,  in  the  course  of  it,  there  should  come  out  proof  of  mis- 
conduct in  any  officer,  your  Lordships  might  think  it  a  ground 
for  further  proceedings  in  a  regular  manner  against  such  per- 
son. You  might  direct  him  to  be  prosecuted,  or  you  might 
take  such  other  regular  and  legal  steps  as  the  occasion  should 
require,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  House  should  suggest.  But 
yo«r  Lordships  would  never  deem  any  man  either  acquitted 
or  condemned  by  what  might  incidentally  have  come  out  in 
an  enquiry  into  anothe]^  matter,  wherein  no  charge  v^^s  so 
urged  as  to  convict,  and  wherein  there  was  no  hearing  in  de- 
fence to  obtain  an  acquittal. 

That  observations  should  be  made  on  what  has  appeared  was 
unavoidable. 

It  is  impossible  for  mankind  not  to  form  some  conjectures 
on  transactions  which  may  be  very  apparent,  and  yet  not  sus- 
ceptible of  that  degree  of  legal  proof,  which  can  alone  sup- 
port legal  proceedings.  Judges  themselves,  with  all  the  rec- 
titude and  impartiaJity  which  ought  always  to  accompany 
their  characters,  may  have  inwardly  the  clearest  conviction  of 
what  they  are  not  warranted  judicially  to  pronounce.  I  necxl 
not  say  much  to  illustrate  this  point.  How  notorious  is  the 
sale  or  boroughs !  the  jobs  that  are  giN'en  to  scQure  them !  and 
the  undue  influence  of  the  Crown  in  Parliament!  (I  mean, 
in  former  times.)  No  man  doubts  these  facts,  and  yet  how 
rare  is  detection  1  It  might  therefore  happen,  that  although 
there  should  not  appear  any  direct  and.  legal  proof  against  the 
true  authors  of  such  abuses,'  yet  that  the  most  plain  under- 
standings should  see  through  their  conduct. 

Whatever  such  conjectures  may  have  been,  they  have  ari- 
sen from  facts,  not  from  my  suggestions,  nor  has  it  been  at 
all  my  object  to  bring  them  forth;  my  aim  has  been  to  as-^ 
certain  the  abuse.  All  consideration  of  marking  or  of  punish- 
ing the  delinquent  has  been  lost  in  the  more  essential  pursuit 
of  the  remedy.     For  although  example  may  be  the  best  me- 
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Ihdd  of  prerentmg  a  repetition  of  crimes ;  yet,  punishment, 
in  my  opinion,  is  only  a  secondary  consideration,  compared 
with  the  immediate  rearess  of  grievance.  That  this  has  been 
my  main  object  I  trust  has  fuDy  appeared.  I  have  not  once 
condescended  to  ask  a  witness,  whether  he  was  a  Hunting- 
donshire voter,  or  deviated  from  my  single  object,  which 
was  to  ascertain  the  matters  which  form  the  subject  of  com* 
plaint. 

It  has  been  said,  that  although  I  have  declared  that  I  did 
not  charge  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  enquiry, 
that  Captain  Baillie's  book  did ;  that  his  book  is  on  the  table 
before  the  House,  and  that  therefore  the  noble  Lord  must  be 
acquitted  or  condemned.  But  is  this  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  House?  Do  we  forget  that  the  business  of  the 
committee  is  enquiry,  not  trial  ?  Captain  Baillie's  book  is 
before  us  as  evidence  of  charges  made,  laid  before  the  general 
court,  but  uninquired  into  by  them,  except  in  a  most  partial 
manner.  To  convert  this  evidence  of  one  fact  into  a  charge 
of  another,  into  a  charge  against  Lord  Sandwich^  for  which 
he  is  now  on  his  trial  before  this  House,  is  perverting  every 
idea  of  common  sense  and  of  justice.  Indeed,  this  strange 
notion  of  considering  every  man  on  his  trial  before  the  com- 
mittee, for  what  might  come  out  in  evidence  upon  another 
matter,  has  been  attempted  to  be  enforced,  and  the  ridiculous 
consequences  of  that  attempt  have  been  so  glaring,  that  the 
committee  have  desisted  from  pursuing  it. — It  was  conceived^ 
that  a  part  of  Captain  Baillie's  evidence  was  an  accusation  of 
Mr.  Murphy;  and  it  was  contended,  that  Mr.  Murphy  should 
read  his  defence,  and  comment,  article  by  article,  on  Captain 
Baillie's  charge.  But  your  Lordships'  good  sense  put  a  stop 
to  this  proceeding.  It  is  true,  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty  complahied  of  my  having  induced  the  com*> 
mittee  to  stop  this  strange  procedure,  which  he  called  a  hard- 
ship on  his  witnesses.  It  is  new  to  me  to  have  to  justify  my- 
self for  leading  the  House. — As  I  stand  here  unsupported  by 
the  weight  of  office,  or  ministerial  influence,  and  have  hacl 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  truth  and  reason,  to  persuade  your 
Lordships,  I  shall  continue  to  believe  that  tlie  committee  act- 
ed properly,  and  remain  convinced  that  enquiry  and  trial  are 
subjects  totally  diftlrent 

I  nbw  come  to  consider  what  has  appeared  in  the  course  of 
this  enquiry. 

And  here  I  am  persuaded  your  Lordships  will  think,  with 
fjjv:,  that  il  is  not  necessary  for  the  House  to  come  to  any  re- 
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solution  concerning  many  of  the  matters  which  have  been 
examined  into. 

From  the  beginning,  I  wished  to  avoid  giving  the  House 
the  trouble  of  entcrin^j  into  too  great  a  detail.  Many  points 
^rged  in  Captain  Baiflie's  book,  and  very  proper  for  him,  as 
lieutenant  governor,  to  attend  to,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  de- 
serve the  attention  of  this  committee.  On  these  (and  they 
are  many)  no  enquiry  has  been  made.  Of  those  which  have 
been  enquired  into,  manv  are  either  actually  redressed  by  his 
means,  or  are  capable  of^ redress  from  the  ordinary  constitu- 
tion of  the  hospital.  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships  to 
take  notice  of  these  in  the  report  I  shall  niove  to  your  Lord- 
ships to  make  to  the  House;  but  in  justice  to  Captain  Bail- 
lie,  injustice  to  a  man  who  has  taken  laudable  pains  to  point 
out,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in  his  power,  to  correct  every 
sort  of  abuse,  I  think  it  right  to  mention  how  far  they  have 
been  proved.  Some  of  these  abuses  may  perhaps  appear  of  a 
mean  and  frivolous  nature,  to  those  who  will  not  consider  how 
many  things  there  are,  which  in  the  description  appear  ex- 
tremely mean  and  contemptible,  from  being  of  the  most  or- 
dinary and  vulgar  use,  and  yet  contribute,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, essentially  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind.  But 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  though  I  should  afford  matter  of  ridicule 
to  those  who  have  more  taste  than  humanity,  provided  that 
by  laying  open  the  very  meanest  of  those  matters,  T  may  be- 
come serviceable  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  meanest  man 
in  the  kingdom.  '         . 

1  liese  abuses  are, 

1st.  Respecting  the  ^an^er  of  fire. 

Captain  Baillie,  in  his  book,  page  68,  says,  ^^ That  the 
taylors'  shop  exposes  the  building  to  accidents  by  fire,  from 
the  carelessness  of  journeymen  ta^'lors,  who  work  by  caiadle- 
Jight. 

Mr.  Cowley  deposed,  that  Captain  Bailie  had  requested 
the  committee  to  enquire  into  this  business,  but  in  vain. 

Sir  John  Fielding  deposed,  indeed,  that  it  did  not  appear 
where  the  late  fire  had  begun;  but  he  proved  the  practice  of 
thirty  journeymen  tavlors,  of  the  lowest  class,  working  in 
the  hospital  by  candle  light,  being  supplied  with  gin,  and  not 
being  under  the  inspection  of  military  officers. 

txHy.    In  rej^^jrd  to  ihf  sheets. 

Captain  Baillie,  in  his  book,  page  68,  mentions  the  com- 
plaints of  the  pensioners. 

Thomas  Field  has  deposed  before  us,  that  he  had  mea- 
gurcd  770  sheets  in  the  infirmary,  and  that  he  had  found,  on 
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an  average,  a  deficiency  of  upwards  of  half  a  yard  on  each 
pair. 

Mr.  Godby,  the  steward,  has  contended,  that  they  are  obli- 
ged to  cut  the  sheets  shorter  than  the  standard  length  of.  the 
hospital,  to  prevent  remnants;  asserting  that  the  length  of 
the  pieces  running  from  thirty-seven  to  forty  yards,  he  cut 
them  into  eight  sheets,  or  sixteen  lengths.  '  That  the  stan* 
dard  being  two  yards  and  a  half  for  each  length,  thev  would 
be  exact  when  the  pieces  measure  forty  yarcfs,  but  deficient 
when  under  that  length . 

Mr.  Price,  a  linen-draper,  deposed,  that  Russia  pieces  of 
that  sort  run,  on  a  average,  to  thirty  ells,  or  thirty-seven 
yards  and  a  half;  so  that  on  the  average  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinual deficiency  from  the  standard. 

Captain  Baillie,  in  his  evidence,  says,  that  if  these  pieces 
of  thirty-seven  yards  and  a  half  were  cut  into  fifteen  instead  of 
sixteen  lengths,  the  standard  of  the  hospital  would  be  adhered 
to  without  leaving  any  remnants. 

3dly.  With  respect  to  the  shirts. 

Captain  Baillie's  book,  page  69,  states  the  complaints  of 
the  men. 

Thomas  Field  deposes,  that  he  had  measured  the  linen  in 
hixS  ward,  and  upon  160  sheets  and  160  shirts,  he  found  a  de- 
ficiency of  ninety-five  yards. 

Mr.  Godby  aid  not  pretend  to  deny  the  deficiency  from 
the  standard,  but  thought  it  enotigh  to  say,  that  the  defitciency 
was  not  embezzled,  but  a  saving  to  the  hospital — A  strangq 
reasoning  this  !  as  if  the  purse  of  the  hospital  had  any  other 
interest  than  that  of  the  pensioners,  and  that  savings  from  the 
regulated  allowances  were  a  benefit  to  those  from  whom  the 
savings  are  made. 

Mr.  Cust,  chairman  of  the  committee  which  was  to  exa- 
mine into  the  abuses,  admits  that  '^  in  some  instances  the 
shirts  were  under  standard  certainly.'* 

4thly.   In  regard  to  the  shoes. 

Captain  Baillie,  in  his  book,  page  69,  had  taken  notice  of 
their  being  bad,  and  that  the  pensioners  had  complained  to 
the  council  of  them,  2^thofJune,  1777. 

Mr.  Cust,  in  his  evidence  admitted  that  "  some  that  were 
produced  were  found  to  be  very  bad." 

5thly.  In  regard  to  the  women's  clocths.  . 

Mr.  Cust  admits  that  "  they  were  not  so  good  as  they  used 
to  be,*'  and  your  lordships  have  had  saniplcs  produced  before 
you. 

6thly.  As  to  the  5t9c kings » 

Thcv 
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They  were  complained  of  by  Captain  Baillie,  in  his  book, 
page  69. 

It  appears,  by  Mr.  Godby's  evidence  that  in  May,  1777, 
^^  he  complained  to  the  directors  of  6000  pair  of  stockings, 
and  conceived  that  none  of  them  were  equal  to  the  pattern  ; 
and  it  appears  by  the  minutes  of  the  court  of  directors,  that 
the  stockings  returned  were  so  bad,  that  one-third  of  them 
was  returned  to  the  contractor,  and  the  other  two-thirds  kept, 
because  there  was  no  time  to  get  better,  and  one  shilling ^^ 
dozen  was  deducted  from  those  which  from  necessity  were 
kept. 

The  council,  on  the  i8th  of  July,  T777,  ^^  received  seve- 
ral complaints  (concerning  stockings)  found  them  to  be.justly 
founded,  and  ordered  the  steward  to  lay  the  matter  before  thie 
board  of  directors,  for  their  information,  that  the  necessary 
measures  might  be  taken  for  redressing  the  men." 

Nothing  was  done  in  consequence  of  this  minute, 

7  th  ly .  Aito  washing. 

It  was  complained  of  in  Captain  Baillie's  book,  page  68. 

Mr.  Ball,  clerk  of  the  council,  read  the  minutes  of  1 6th 
January,  1778,  where  it  appears,  *^  that  three  nurses  com- 
plained that  the  linen  of  the  men  under  their  care  was  badly 
washed,  and  several  pensioners  produced  their  shirts,  stocks, 
towels,   &c. 

*^  It  appearing  to  the  council  that  the  complaint  was  just 
and  well-founded,  and  that  the  washing  of  the  pensioners  is 
equally  bad  throughout  the  hospital :  the  matrops  are  hereby 
directed  not  to  give  certificates  for  any  linen  that  is  not  really 
clean  and  well  washed." 

8thly.  Concerning  the  beer. 

Complained  of  by  Captain  Baillie,  in  his  book,  pages  64 
and  65. 

Captain  Baillie  deposed  that  there  had  been  more  com- 
plaints of  the  beer  than  of  any  other  article.  That,  oh  Oc- 
tober ijth,  177s,  4000  galloris  of  beer  were  started  by  the 
council,  as  bad. 

The  council,  on'iist  April,  1777,  on  a  fresh  complaint, 
'^  are  of  opinion,  that  the  badness  of  the  beer  proceeds  from 
the  ready  and  easy  communication  of  the  water  with  tlie 
pipes,  which  convey  the  beer  from  the  brewhouse  to  the  sink 
where  the  beer  is  served." 

Mr.  Ibbetson  and  Captain  Chads  attempted  to  lay  this 
fraud  of  the  beer,  not  on  the  brewer,  but  on  one  Luke  Da- 
vis, who  had  stolen  some  beer  at  one  of  the  sinks ;  but  as  there ' 

D  d  4  are 
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are  two  sinks,  from  whence  the  beer  is  served  at  the  same  time 
bydiflerent  people,  and  at  both  the  beer  was  found  equally 
bad,  it  is  impossible  the  fraud  of  Davis  at  one  of  them  could 
be  the  cause  of  fraud  at  the  other. 

This  complaint  is  fully  stated  in  the  minutes  of  the  council, 
,May  8th,  177H,  **  who  sent  for  beer  from  both  ends  and  mid- 
dle of  each  dining-hall,  and  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  unfit  for  the  pensioners  to  drink.  The  council  then 
repaired  to  the  brewhouse,  and  found  two  vats  of  the  isame 
brewing  not  fit  to  be  served  to  the  pensioners.*' 

Thev  further  resolved,  "  That  the  lieutenant-governor  be 
4esirea  to  wait  upon  the  governor  with  the  copy  of  the 
minutes,  hoping  he  will  take  some  method  with  the  board  of 
directors  for  the  relief  of  the  pensioners*'* 

9thly.  ff^itb  regard  to  the  posts  and  rails  of  the  blind  men* s 
walk. 

Captain  Baillie  complained  in  his  book,  page  5  of  his  me* 
snoFial,  of  their  being  taken  down. 

Mr.  Barker,  one  of  the  chairmen,  deposed  ^^  that  certainly 
the  committee  did  examine  whether  it  was  a  grievance  then 
subsisting, .  and  it  was  not  then  subsisting,  but  rectified,  and 
in  a  more  safe  order  than  before.'* 

Sir  William  James,  a  member  of  the  committee,  deposed 
*^that  the  charge  respecting  the  inconvenience  which  the 
blind  had  laboured  under  was  admitted  or  allowed  to  be  a 
grievance,  and  that  was  understood  by  the  committee  to  have 
been  remedied." 

Captain  Allwright  deposed  ^^  That  the  posts  and.  rails 
round  the  hospital  being  taken  down,  of  which  the  blind 
men  complained,  was  done  before  Captain  Baillie's  case  was 
heard  before  the  committee,  and  that  since  that  time,  be  knew 
of  none  put  up  to  this  day." 

This  instance  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  reality  of  Captain 
Baillie's  complaints,  of  the  neglect  of  redress,  and  of  the  true 
spirit  which  animated  that  committee  on  whose  report  Captain 
Baillie  is  dismissed  from  his  employment. 

icthly.  jis  to  the  Rjv,  Mr.  Cookers  having  purchased  his  si^ 
tuatlon  in  the  kosf/ital. 

Captain  Baillie  complained  of  it  in  his  book,  page  i  r. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke  acknowledged  that  he  entered  into  an 
agreement,  signed  and  sealed,  with  Mr.  Tindal,  to  give  him  all. 
the  profits  ofhischaplainship  during  life,  on  his  resignation  in  his 
favour,  and  accordingly  paid  bimtheprofits  while  he  lived.  How 

far. 
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far  this  was  simony,  the  ri^ht  reverend  bench  of  bishops  will 
judge.     He  farther  acknowledged, 

**  That  Lord  Sandwich  was  acquainted  witli  his  nwotia- 
tion  with  Mr.  Tindal,  but  did  not  know  the  particulars  of 
their  agreement." 

He  also  acknowledges  *'  having  given  to  Mr.  Tindal  50I. 
to  resign  his  place  of  director,  to  whioh  he,  Mr.  Cooke,  was 
appointed  in  his  room." 

iithly.  As  to  the  .intimidation  that  has  been  used  to  prevent 
•persons  from  countenancing  Captain  Bailire* 

Alexander  Moore  deposed,  '^  That  the  reverend  Mr. 
Cooke,  about  the  15th  of  August,  1777,  said  to  him,  "  that 
Captain  Baillie  was  a  very  troublesome  fellow  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  he  himself  had  taken  care  that  he  had  lost  his  best 
friend,'  and  he  might  get  him  as  he  could,  mentioning  Lord 
Sandwich." 

Lieutenant  Cl:}arles  Le  Fevre  deposed,  ^*Tlut  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Cooke  numberless  intimidations  from  giv- 
ing support  to  Captain  Baillie.  He  frequently  told  me, 
.  *^  that  if  I  was  seen  in  company  with  Captain  Baillie,  or 
had  any  correspondence  with  him,  an  end  would  be  put  to 
my  preterment.^' — ^That  he  afterwards  said  to  him,  ^*  I  find 
you  keep  company  with  Captain  Baillie,  and  he  swore  by 
God  there  would  be  an  end  put  to  my  preferment  if  I  did 
not  desist." 

**  That  he  heard  Mr.  Cooke  make  use  of  the  like  intimi- 
dation towards  his  father,  the  late  Lieutenant  Lefevre." 
These  menaces,  very  unjustifiable  in  any  man,  are  shocking 
in  a  clergyman,  wno  ought  to  be  an  example  of  order  ana 
decency  ;  who  ought  to  be  animated  with  a  peculiar  charity 
towards  the  poor  under  his  care ;  and  who,  instead  of  intimi- 
dating others  firom  an  enquiry  into  abuses,  ought  to  exceed 
every  one  else  in  zeal  for  their  correction. 
I2thly.     In  fispect  to  the  painted  hall. 

The  books  shew  that  loool.  was  given  to  Mr.  Davies  for 
this  work,  exclusive  of  scaffolding  and  various  materials, 
that  this  was  undertaken  by  private  contract,  and  not  adver- 
tised. 

Mr.  Bertels,  an  eminent  picture-cleaner,  deposed,  *^  That 
had  it  been  advertised  he  would  have  undertaken  it  for  about 
400I." 

John  Gloss,  boatswain,  who  had  the  care  of  the  hall,  de- 
posed, **  That  he  had  kept  an  account  of  the  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  paintings  at  the  time  the  work  was  carrying 
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on,  and  that  from  an  account  of  the  time  of  the  workmen, 
and  their  wages  (of  which  the  workmen  themselves,  and 
Mr.  Davies's  son  had  given  him  an  account)  the  workman- 
«hip,  exclusive  of  materials^  amounted  only  to  an  hundred  and 
seventy  odd  pounds." 

Mr.  Cipriani,  indeed,  deposed,  "  That  he  thought  the 
work  well  done  and  reasonable."  Mr.  Cipriani  compared 
this  job  with  the  cleaning  and  repairing  the  painted  ceiling  at 
the  banqueting-house,  now  Whitehall-chapel,  for  which  he 
thought  he  had  been  imderpaid.  Your  Lordships  will  re-^ 
collect,  that  Mr,  Cipriani  is  one  of  the  first  painters  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  one  of  the  cheapest ;  that  painting  and  clean- 
ing pictures  are  two  very  different  sorts  of  work ;  that  little 
more  than  care  and  some  practice  is  necessary  for  the  latter  ; 
y^hile  genius  and  great  art,  to  be  acquired  by  long  study,  are 
requisite  to  make  a  painter.  If  proper  ceconomy  had  been 
attended  to  at  Whitehall  or  at  Greenwich,  some  carefiil  pic- 
ture-cleaner, at  moderate  wa^es,  Avould  have  been  employed 
to  remove  the  dirt,  with  which  time  had  covered  the  paintings 
at  those  places,  and  Mr.  Cipriani,  or  some  great  master, 
might  have  retouched  such  parts  as  had  received  any  da- 
mage. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Cipriani  had  never  seen 
the  paintings  lit  Greenwich  before  they  were  cleaned,  except 
once,  about  nine  years  ago,  when  he  did  not  consider  them 
with  any  view  to  cxnniine  what  work  might  be  necessary  to 
clean  and  repair  thcni,  and  cannot  now  say  in  what  state  they 
then  were.  He  has  never  seen  them  since  cleaning  but  once, 
and  that  from  the  floor,  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  feet. 
He  has  neither  heard  what  their  measurement  is,  nor  knows 
the  quantity  of  work  that  has  been  dotie.  From  hence  your 
Lordships  will  see  how  little  Mr.  Cipriani  is  capable  of  judg- 
ing in  this  business,  nor  will  your  Lordships  think  that  any 
just  comparison  can  be  drawn  from  the  repairs  necessary  to 
the  works  of  Rubens,  which  have  stood  upwards  of  150  years 
in  the  smoke  of  London,  with  those  of  Sir  James  ThornhiH, 
which  are  in  the  pure  air  of  Greenwich,  and  have  not  existed 
half  so  long. 

Thus,  my  Lords,  has  it  been  proved,  by. undeniable  testi- 
mony on  oath,  at  your  Lordships  bar,  *  that  no  less  than 

*  Lord  Mansfield  was  pleased  to  say  in  the  debate,  that  not  so 
much  as  an  attempt  had  oeen  made  to  prove  any  one  abuse,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  exorbitant  price  paid  for  cleaning  the  pictures. 

twelve 
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twelve  "material  abusfes  complained  of  by  Captain  Baillie, 
have  actually  existed  in  the  hospital  to  the  full  extent  of  hi$  . 
representations. 

I.  Danger  of  fire. 

II.  Shortness  of  sheets. 

III.  Shortness  of  shirts. 

IV.  Badness  of  shoes. 

V.  Badness  of  stockings, 

VI.  Badness  of  washing. 

VII.  Badness  of  women's  cloalhs. 

VIII .  Badness  of  beer. 

IX.  Blind  men  being  deprived  of  the  posts  and  rails  in 
their  walk. 

X.  Sale  of  offices. 

XL  Intimidation  to  prevent  Captain  Baillie  from  being 

countenanced. 
XII.  Extravagance  in  repairing  the  painted  hall. 

All  these  are  clearly  proved.  There  are  many  others  of  less 
note  which  I  have  omitted. 

The  abuses  of  greater  consequence,  and  on  which  I  shall 
ground  the  report,  remain  to  be  observed.  But  before  I  pror 
ceed  to  state  them,  I  think  it  necessary  to  mention  one  article^ 
which  although  proved  in  a  certain  degree,  I  am  free  to  admit 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  an  abuse. 

It  is  the  lodging  the  clerks  in  the  hospital,  and  givini^  to 
some  of  the  officers  in  the  house  better  accomodation  than 
they  had  before. 

.  There  is  no  doubt  but  ^ome  of  the  wards  and  passages  have 
been  converted  to  these  uses ;  but  it  has  not  appeared  that  it 
has  been  done  in  any  improper  degree  or  for  any  improper 
purpose.  To  judge  of  this  matter  rightly  one  ought  to^ce 
the  alterations  i  but  I  only  speak  from  the  evidence  we  hav« 
bad,  and  from  that,  I  am- ready  to  allow,  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  abuse  in  this  article,  except,  perhaps, 
some  impropriety  in  the  manner  by  whicti  several  pensioners 
were  suddenly  dislodged  many  years  ago. 

Bu^  I  admit,  that  with  the  increase  of  pensioners,  anen<p 
crease  of  officers  is  necessary;  and  that  it  is  prx>per  that  aU 
officers  and  clerks,  whose  duty  is  in  the  hospital,,  should  be 
lodged  therein,  provided  they  are  seafaring  men. 

I  have  no  partiality  in  this  business,  and  am  happy  where  I 
find  an  instance  of  misconduct  not  proved,  to  give  the  hospi* 
tal  credit  for  it.  Sorry  I  um,  that  of  all  the  articles  complained 

of. 
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of,  this  ii  the  only  instance  I  can  find  under  th^t  predica- 
ment. 

I  now  come  to  those  matters  of  abuse  on  which  I  mean  to 
found  the  report.     They  will  come  under  two  heads. 

ist.  The  introduction  of  landmen  y  contrary  to  the  end  and  pur- 
f$se  of  the  institution  and  the  directions  of  the  charter. 
2dly.     The  misczndilct  of  the  several  hoards. 
Under  the  first  of  tliese  heads  I  shall  first  take  notice^  that 
in  the  council  there  are  five  members, 

Mr.  Eden,  the  auditor, 

Mr.  Ibbetson,  the  secretary, 

Mr.  Cooke,  Jut* 

Mr.Maule;r''»P'""«> 

Mr.  Godby,  the  steward, 
who  are  not  within  the  words  of  the  charter,  *'  seafaring 
men,  or  such  as  have  lost  their  limbs,  or  been  otherwise  dis* 
abled  in  the  sea-service." 

The  charter  says,  page  17,  "  that  the  government  of  the 
house  shall  be  performed  by  the  governor,  and  such  a  coun- 
cil of  the  officers  of  the  said  hospital  as  the  admiralty  shall 
irom  time  to  time  appoint.** 

Now  the  same  charter  authorising  and  empowering  the  ad- 
miralty to  appoint  all  officers  necessary  to  be  employed  in 
and  for  the  sad  hospital,  adds,  **  provided  that  all  ofllicers  to 
be  employed  in  the  said  hospital  be  seafaring  men,  or  such 
who  have  lost  their  limbs,  or  been  otherwise  disabled,  in  the 
sea  service.'* 

Here  is,  I  conceive,  a  direct  violation  of  the  charter,  for 
the  cpuncil  must  be  composed  of  officers  of  the  said  hospi- 
tal \  and  all  officers  must  be  seafaring  men.  If  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  these  five  members  of  the  council  are  not  offi- 
cers, the  charter  is  infringed  by  making  them  of  the  council. 
If  they  are  officers,  it  is  mfringed  by  their  not  being  seafa- 
ring men,  &c.  Usage  and  custom  can  never  be  pleaded  to 
justify  a  breach  of  such  direct  provisions,  nor  can  they  here 
afibrd  an  excuse  ;  for  if  usage  had  shewn  that  such  a  devia- 
tion from  the  original  commissions  was  proper,  the  framers 
of  the  new  charter  granted  in  1775,  and  which  seems  so 
much  accommodated  to  the  views  of  the  admiralty,  should 
have  rendered  this  legal  by  leaving  out  the  proviso.  But 
they  have  done  otherwise  :  they  have  in  the  new  charter  re- 
peated the  strict  proviso  of  the  old  commission,  *^  that  all 
officers  to  be  employed  in  the  hospital  shall  be  seafaring  nien, 
&c."  Instead  of  altering  this  rdgulation,  they  have  con- 
firmed 
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firmed  it  by  the  more  solemn  tie  of  a  charter  $  they  have 
made  it  a  law  for  themselves,  which  they  have  violatea  in  the 
five  instances  I  have  mentioned. 

My  next  point  under  the  same  head  is,  that  besides  these 
five  members  of  the  council,  there  are  twenty-one  other 
offices  in  the  hospital  also  held  by  landmen,  contrary  to  the 
charter,  viz. 

Furbor,  schoolmaster. 

John  Pocock,  dispenser. 

Francis  Cook,  secretary's  clerk, 

Daniel  Ball,  steward's  first  clerk. 

Philie  Lewis,     Uates  to  ditto. 
jHmes  Skeen,      j 
Alexander  Moore,*  master  cook. 
Roger  Hunt,  male  to  ditto. 
Nicholas  Levit,  scullery-man, 

Robert  Russel,         1  ^of„e  ^/^  au*^ 
William  Gamer,     J '""t"  to  ditto. 

James  Lane,  porter. 

William  Wheatley,  dispenser's  assistant. 

Stephen  Hickman,  brewer. 

William  Dickey,  turncock. 

William  Dickey,  labourer. 

Robert  Milne,  clerk  of  the  works. 

Paunceford,  clerk  of  the  council. 

James  Huggins,  labourer. 
I  am  not  aware  now  this  can  be  denied.     They  are  all 
lodged  in  the  hospital,  and  appear  to  me  under  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  officers. 

My  third  point  under  the  same  head  is,  that  of  three  ma- 
trons which  are  established  in  the  hospital,  two  of  them  are 
not  widows  or  daughters  of  seamen. 

Possibly  a  quibble  may  be  raised  by  saying,  that  women 
cannot  he  called  officers,  and  cannot  be  seafarmg  men,  or  be 
supposed  to  have  lost.their  limbs  and  been  disabled  in  the  sea*- 
service.  My  answer  is,  that  the  evident  object  of  the  insti- 
tution was  for  the  navy;  and  that  whenever  any  persons,  pro- 
perly under  a  naval  description,  can  receive  any  benefit  oxx 
this  establishment  for  themselves  or  their  widows,  they  have 
a  right  to  be  preferred.  Former  usage  shews,  that  this  very 
office  of  matron  has  been  looked  upon  by  the  hospital  to  belong 
to  widows  of  seamen  J  but  the  present  practice  seems  rather 

to 
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to  consider  that  character  as  a  disqualification.  Mrs.  Smith, 
flie  widow  of  a  captain  in  the  navy,  petitioned  to  be  a  ma- 
tron, but  in  vain.  A  Mrs.  Dennis,  the  widow  of  an  admi- 
ral, has  also  petitioned ;  and  there  are  now  the  widows  of 
twenty  officers  of  the  navy  serving  as  nurses  in  the  hospital. 
If  two  of  the  present  matrons,  being  neither  widows  nor 
daughters  of  seamen,  is  not  a  breach  of  the  charter,  it  is,  at 
least,   a  pen^ersion  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  same  head  I  have  further  to  observe,  that  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty-five  other  employments  held  under 
Greenwich  Hospital  by  landmen.  As  they  are  not  lodged 
in  the  hospital,  I  shall  not  contend  that  they  hold  their  of- 
fices contrary  to  the  words  of  the  charter,  but  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  this  foundation. 

There  is  scarcely  any  of  these  offices,  which  persons  hav- 
ing served  at  sea,  or  who  have  been  disabled  in  the  sea- 
service,  might  not  be  found  fully  capable  of  executing.  They 
consist  of 

Surveyor,  Clerksy  &c. 

James  Stuart,  surveyor* 

William  Ferguson,  andit6r*s  clerk. 

Henry  Taylor,  surgeon's  servant. 

George  Hambley,  steward's  clerk. 

J.  Samworth,  ditto. 

George  Smith,  clerk  of  cheques  clerk. 

John  Elder,  ditto. 

LuftonRalfe,  organist. 

George  Pope,  brewer's  assistant. 

Pierson,  ditto. 

John  Smith,  ditto. 

ir 

Persons  holding  under  the  Derwentwater  estate, 
Doctor  Scott,  rector  of  Simonboume. 
■Lancastor,  rector. 


James  Turner,         "i 
Nicholas  Walton,  / 


receivers. 


4 

Persons  belonging  to  .  the  sixpenny-office  on  Tower-hill,  all 
paid  by  the  hospital  fund. 
Thomas  Hicks,  receiver. 
J.  Cleveland,  comptroller. 
.  J.  Beverley,  accomptant. 

J.  Bryan, 
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J.  Bryan, 

H.  Mattocks, 

William  Gray,        ^ their  clerks. 

Charles  Eve, 

J.  Dalley, 

Margaret  Scold,  house-keeper. 

William  Newnam,  messenger, 

10 


} 


^5 

Of  these,  the  employment  of  surveyor,  who,  it  is  said,, 

**  must  be  an  eminent  architect,'*  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only 
one  which  a  seaman  may  not  be  capable  of  executing. 

But  I  must  here  observe,  that  in  the  commission  there  was 
a  power  given  to  the  commissioners  "  to  call  in  to  their  aid 
and  assistance  skilful  artists,  to  the  end  that  the  building  and 
finishing  of  the  said  hospital  may  be  carried  on  with  as  much 
speed  as  possible."  As  such,  and  while  the  building  is  going 
on  (which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  finished)  an  archi- 
tect mav  be  employed,  and  when  new  works  may  be  to  be 
undertalcen,  such  a  skilful  artist  might  be  called  in.  This 
power  was  given  by  the  commissions  to  the  general  court. 
The  charter  has  left  it  out  to  center  all  power  in  the  admiralty 
alone. 

But  I  do  not  see  any  pretence  for  the  hospital's  having  two 
architects,  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Milne,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  surveyor  and  clerk  of  the  works. 

It  has  been  said,  that  three  other  officers,  viz.  the  auditor, 
organist  and  brewer  must  be  landmen.  I  do  not  see  why  thi« 
is  necessary.  The  auditor's  business  is  not  law  business.  If 
an  organist  is  necessarj',  is  there  no  seaman  sufficiently  mu- 
sical for  that  employment?  If  not,  this  is  but  a  single  ex- 
ception; and  as  to  the  brewer,  I  do  not  see  why  a  seaman 
may  not  be  as  capable  as  the  present  brewer,  Mr.  Hickman, 
who  was  educated  an  ensign  in  the  guards. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  all  the  clerks  and  under  clerks 
should  not  be  seafaring  men. 

Why  should  not  the  two  livings  of  the  Derwentwater 
estate  be  held  bv  chaplains  of  the  navy  ?  Why  was  Mr.  Scott 
to  have  the  preference  over  them  all  ?  What  was  his  merit? 
Was  it  being  the  author  of  Anti-Sejanus  and  other  political 
writings  ? 

I  cannQt 
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I  cannot  help  observing  on  the  difference .  hetweeit  the 
treatment  of  two  persons  for  their  writings  of  the  same  aort^, 
attackino;  favouritism.    Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  Parliament^  . 
oui-lawed,   fined  and  imprisoned.    The  reverend  Mr.  Scott  . 
was  rewarded  with  a  living  of  « oool  a  year.    Mr.  Wilkes  ad- 
hered to  his  own  independent  principles.     Mr.  Scott  belonged 
to  d  faction  (of  which  the  present  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty 
is  an  eminent  branch)  which  changed  their  language  and 
and  conduct  on  »retting  into  place. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  stewards  of  the  Derwcntwater  estate 
must  be  landmen,  but  no  reason  has  been  given ;  it  has  been 
asked  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
*'  whether  your  Lordships  would  send  to  Greenwich  to  get  a 
steward  from  among  the  pensioners,  and  whether  being  a 
disabled  seaman  was  a  qualification  for  a  land-stewarcT?" 
My  answer  is  direct,  it  is  no  qualification,  but  it  is  no  ob- 
jection. There  may  be,  and  there  are  many  meritorious  sea- 
men who  arc  not  disabled,  very  capable  of  this  office.  Are 
there  not  many  admirals  and  captains  secretaries,  pursers  and 
others,  officers,  lieutenants,  or  captains  themselves,  who  are 
perfectly  qualified  for  this  office,  and  would  be  happy  with 
such  a  provision  ? 

I  have  next  mentioned  the  sixpenny-office  on  Tower-hill. 
The  salaries  of  the  ten  offices  belonging  to  this  estalishment 
come  out  of  the  seamen's  pav.  Whv  should  not  seamen 
enjoy  the  benefits  arising  therefrom  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  there  arc  numbers  of  seamen  capable  of  executing  the 
the  little  duty  the  sixpenny-office  requires. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  your  Lordships  will  see,  that 
there  are  no  less  than  fifty-three  offices  depending  on  Green-, 
wich  Hospital  held  by  landmen.  The  noble  Lord  nimself  pre* 
tends  only,  to  cite  five  of  them,  besides  the  steward  of  the 
Derwcntwater  estate,  that  he  thinks  seamen  are  not  fit  to  hold. 
Much  parade  is  made  for  not  having  placed  landmen  as  pen- 
sioners in  the  hospital.  These  situations  are  of  small  account 
compared  with  the  profitable  offices  I  have  mentioned,  which^ 
to  the  amount  of  forty-seven,  the  noble  Lord  gives  to  landmen, 
although  he  admits  they  are  not  such  as  require  the  exclusion ' 
of  seamen.     This  is  the  true  friend  of  the  seaman  1 

"7  come  now  to  the  second  head.     The  misconduct  ofihe  boards. 

There  arc  several  instances,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
board  of  directors  strike  me  a's  highly  blameable,  but  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  two. 

It 
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it  appears  by  their  minutes,  that  they  had  referred  to  tli^ 
j^incil  for  their  opinion,  on  the  ptattide  df  giving  money 
yistead  of  provisions  to  tht  meti,  imder  the  denomination  of 
'  Butler's  List,  and  Chalk-off  Li3ts.  The  council  siVv  some 
diflSculUes  in  retnoVihg  the  first,  blit  with  regard  to  the  last, 
the  ilnaiiimbus  feprtsentation  6f  a  very  full  council  ori  the  ^th 
of  August,  1776^  was  in  th^  following  words :  •'  That  such 
|)racticc  (referring  to  the  chalk-off  list)  is  not  only  contrary 
to  the  establishment,  but  injurious  to  the  health  alid  niorals  of 
the  pehsioriei's^.  and  is  attended  with  Itlarty  inconveniences. 
Improprieties,  and  irregularities,  and  ought  to  be  totally  abo<& 
lishcd,^* 

Thi«i  rdprc?stntatioti  was  tnsLdc  by  the  council  to  the  bokrd 
of  directors,  in  consequence  of  a  reference  frotn  themselves; 

But  the  touit  of  direttors  took  no  farther  notice  of  itj  and 
ihe  practice  subsists  to  this  day* 

It  was  indeed  said  by  Mr.  Ibbetsohj  18th  March,  page  43^ 
that  he  had  heard  from  his  clerk  that  the  directors  had  seen 
feasoll  to  preserve  that  practice,  as  it  would  be  takiiig  too  much 
off  from  the  charity  futidi  And  LieUtellatit  Moylc  sayti,  that 
tnany  of  the  menlDei's  of  the  cOulicil  had  altered  theif  opi-* 
tiion^.  Btit  hothing  of  this  sort  appears  ori  the  mitiutes  eithef 
of  the  boat'd  of  directors  dr  of  the  councih 

t  shall  not  here  discuss  \Vhethcr  such  a  prafcticej  which  s6 
full  a  doujicfl  had  uiiahimously  recommehded  to  be  abolished^ 
and  had  so  strongly  censured,  Was  or  wis  not  deserving- that 
terisure.  But  Captain  Baillie  atid  Captaili  Allright  swear, 
that  these  and  other  itistdilces  of  neglect  in  the  board  of  di- 
rectors discouraged  them  from  making  farther  coin  plaints* 

But  the  next  is  the  most  striking  and  alarming  instahce  of 
misconduct,  in  the  board  of  directors.  It  isv*'  the  retiewal 
of  the  cotitracts  with  Peter  Mellish  for  Supplying  the  hospital 
Ivith  meat,  riotwithstanditig  his  being  on  record  for  haying 
cheated  the  hospital.^* 

The  story  of  this  Mcllish  is  Well  knowti,  ahd  briefly  this  : 

He  was  employed  by  the  directors  to  provide  meat  for  the 
pensioners,  at  thirty-tvvo  shillings  aiid  six-pence  pvr  hundred 
tveighL  The^cOihplaints  tff  the  pensioners  of  the  badness  of 
tibe  meat,  excited  the  vigilanee  of  Captain  Baillie,  who  at 
length,  through  the  assistance  of  Alexandel*  Moor,  theeook^ 
d^tec^ecJ  the  villainy  of  thq  contractor,  prosecuted  him  iti  the 
King's  RettchfoT  the  penalties  he  had  fbrieited,  and  brOiight 
hjtti  to  ptTuishment  in  the?  fkce  of  his  country. 

A  3^cpnd  action  was  commetlced  against  him  fhr  similar 

oftenccs  which  Could  haV9*bcen  as  easily  proved,  yet  thedirec- 
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tDis  permitted  liim  to  compound  for  one  hundred  pourids, 
penalties  amonnting  to  five  hundred  pounds.. 

Notwithstanduig  tliese  repeated  mstance»  of  knavery,  not- 
uithstanding  it  was  proved  that  the  meat  he  serv'cdwas  vvQrtft 
only  fourteen  shillings^  when  he  was  paid  more  than  thifty-r 
•  two  shillings  per  hundred,  yet  the  directory,  in  defiance  of 
their  dutVy  of  humanity,  and  of  their 'trust,  renewed  £hei^ 
contract  with  this  convi-cted  criminal. 

I  will  do  thcdireetors  the  justice  to  state  the  apoTogy.  they 
have  made  for  their  conduct,  as  mentioned  by  one  of  thenj, 
Mr.  Cust,  atyour  Lordships*  bar,  which  is,  ^^ThatasMel- 
h IS h's  offers  were  the  lowest,  'they  thought  themsehres  ufider 
an  obligation  to  contract  with  him/' 

'  But  tliis  prhiciple  i3  the  most  false- and  the  most  d'aiigefofi^ 
in  its  consequences  of  any  I  ever  heard  uttered  }  it  i$  contra- 
dictory to  ail  thxjrutes  of  prudence  which  direct  private  affairs, 
and  to  all  the  policy,  i)roprtetyy-aad  decovuuj  which  ought  iQ 
regulate  matters  of  a  public  nature-  It  tends  to  riiajrtitain  and 
encourage  the  wickedest  and  basest  of  frauds  ^  ^ince,  aceord- 
iug  ,to  this  idea,  the  public  conviction  of  dis»honest  practices 
upon  the  most  important  of  all  aljjccts,  the  sustenance  of  nie- 
ritorious  age  and  infirmity,  incurs,  at  worst,  •  nothing^but  the 
immediate  penalty  ;  still  leaving  the  capacity  of  future  trust 
Utrust  relative  to  the  very  object  of  the  fraud)  as  perfect  as 
ever.  .  It  thereby  destroys  the  greatest,  if  ivot  the  onfjr  pru- 
dential motive  that  any  trading  man  can  have  to  integrity  and 
justice;  namely,  the  benefit  of  a  fair  character;  and  the  trust, 
Oontrdcnce,  and  extent  of  employment,  which  ought  insepar 
rahly  to  follow  it.  But  in  consequence  of  this  principle,  and 
f)f  his  example,  a  contractor  with  the  public  knows,  that 
it  is  Willi  diiliculty  he  can  be  convicted  at  all  of  any  fraud,; 
however  gross  and  palpable ;  he  knows  the  man  who  copvict^ 
him  will,  like  ("aptain  Baillie,  be  praised  and  rumed;  he 
knows,  thatAvlun  he  has  compounded  for  a  very,  trifle^  the 
advantages  of  year.^,  perhaps  of  the  most  hicrative  pecula- 
tions, he  may,  by  the  riches  acquired  through  that  verv  iiii- 
•quitvj  he  enabfcd  to  outbid,  as  he  had  before  out- faced,  alf 
the  timorous  integrity  of  honest  tradesmen,  who  arc  kept  flown. 
And  put  to  shame  by  the  hardiness  of  his  villanies  ;  and  after 
deserving  the  pillory  a  thousand  times,  he  shall  trample  on  all 
cp{)Osition,  domineer  in  all  markets,  command  aH  contracts^ 
extend  a  purse-proud  inlluence  into  every  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try, and  pass  the  hours  of  his  repose  from  fraud,  in  county- 
iAnhi  with  tl>c  noblest  company  in  the  kingdom. 

Tbwf 
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This,  my  Lords,  to  a  public  so  full  of  dealings  and  con- 
tracts of  all  sorts,  is  no  trifling  concern.  I  have  not  mispent 
your  time  in  marking  and  exposing  this  cruel  and  insolent 
fraud,  and  the  profit,  power,  and  importance  that  results 
from  it.  It  is  fpr  you  to  determine  how  far  you  will  join  in 
the*  corruption  of  the  morals  and  injury  to  the  revenues  of 
your » country,  which  must  inevitably  ensue  from  such  prac- 
tices followed  by  such  rewards, 

'  I  now  come  to  the  proceedings  of  the  general  court,  and 
the  committee  they  appointed. 

'  Captain  Baillie,  after  these  and  other  fruitless  attempts  to 
get  the  abuses  of  Greenwich  Hospital  redressed  by  the  council 
alrd  board  of  directors,,  drew  out  a  full  account  of  them  and 
of  the  general  management  of  the  hospital  for  some  years 
back,'  which  he  entitled.  The  Case  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for 
Seamen  at  Greenwich. 

He  caused  it  to  be  printed,  not  with  an  intent  to  publish  it, 
hut,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to  present  it  to  all  the  com- 
missioners and  governors  of  the  hospital,  to  save  the  expence 
df  having  two  hundred  copies  written.  His  first  step  was  to 
wait  on  Lord  Sandwich,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1778,  with  a 
copy  of  this  case,  which  with  a  letter  explaining  bis  reasons 
for  so  doing,  he  left  at  the  admiralty.  Captain  Baillie  pro- 
ceeded no  hirther  in  this  business  for  some  time,  hoping  his 
Lordship  would  take  some  step  towards  examining  into  the 
cofaiplaints,  and  towards  rectifying  the  abuses. 

It  was  not  till  the  ninth  day,  after  leaving  his  complaint 
with  Lord  Sandwich,  that  Captain  Baillie  called  on  his  Lord- 
sTiip  to  know  if  he  had  any  commands  relative  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  case  he  had  laid  before  him.  His  Lordship  said 
he  had  not.  Captain  Baillie  then  waited  till  the  26th  of 
March,  1778,  when  he  delivered  another  copy  of  his  case, 
with. a  letter  to^Mr.  Stephens. 

The  noble  Earl  has  given  as  a  reason  for  not  taking  any 
notice  of  the  letter  and  complaint  of  Captain  Baillie  to  him, 
that  it  did  not  come  officially  to  him  ;  that  letters  to  him  are 
all  of  a  private  nature,  that  those  only  which  come  to  the 
secretary  of  the  admiralty  are  of  a  public  concern.  I  shall  not 
dispute  that  this  idea  is  strictly  adhered  to,  when  a  grievance 
is  to  be  redressed;  but  if  a  favour  had  been  to  be  granted,-  or 
a  good  contract  to  be  patronized,  I*sth^fi^y  suspect  that  not 
writing  to  his  Lbrdship  would  have  been  deettied  a  strange 
neglect  and  want  of  attention.  And  that  a  suitor  would  have 
little  chance  of  success  who  should  content  himself  with  an 
official  request  to  Mr.  Stephens-; 
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At  all  events,  Captain  BailJie's  prior  application  to  the  no- 
ble Lord,  was  a  proof  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  respect  to 
his  Lordship. 

Finding  no  redress  from  this  step,  Captain  Bailh'e,  as  I  have 
said,  \vr6te  officiattv  to  Mt.  Stephen.^,  on  the  26th  of  March, 
inclosed  his  case  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  desired  it  mi^ht 
be  laid  before  the  board  of  admiralty.  He  aboTcquested  that 
their  Lordshlpi?  would  be  pleased  to  summon  "  a  full  and  ge-* 
neral  court  of  the  commissioners  and  goveraors  according  to 
the  true-  intent  and  meaning  of  the  charter,  to  whom  he  most 
irdently  wished  to  appeal.  -  He  aiso  hoped,  that  to  make  such 
;i  court  efficient  it  wonld  be  adviertised  three  times  in  the  Ga-». 
i^ctte,  as  well  as  summonses  sent,  tliat  a  prop^jr  nqmber  of  re- 
Fpectable  characters  might  be  present/' 

I  beg  leave  here  to  observe,  that  this  request  of  Captaia 
T'aillie,  that  proper  sununonscs or  notices  might  be  sent,  was  a-. 
matter  of  some  ipiportance.  .  It  is  remarkable  that  there  ap- 
pears but  one  instance  in  the  records  of  the  hospitaJ,  a§  far  a* 
I  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  in  which  regular  notice 
was  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  general  court  of  comnms- 
.sioners  to  att«nd  anv  meetif>g.  So  that  perhaps  all  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  first  settlement  of  the  hospital,  may  (if  on 
a  more  strict  search  tli is  should  prove  so)  be  deemed  illegal 
4nd  void,  for  want  of  such  summons.  And  if  the  House  shall 
think  proper  to  proceed  farther  in  this  business,  such  a  strict 
search  may  be  very  necessary.  The  single  instance  I  have 
Tnentioned,  was  wheii  a  new  steward  was  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Dcrwcntwater  estate.  Mr.  Ibbetson  has  informed  the  com-, 
mittee,  that  on  that  4>ccasion  there  being  two  candidates,  he 
had,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  sent  summonses  to  all  the  mem- 
bers, except  the  princes  oftKe  blood;  It  does  not,  however,, 
appear  that  this  was  ev^r  repeated,  not  e\'ea  on  the  passing  of 
the  new  charter,  nor  on  this  occafiioii,  when  it  was  particu- 
larly rcqticsted  by  the  lieotenantpgovernor,  on  a  complaint 
of  great  abuser,  into  whichiie  desired  the  general  tourt  wQuld^ 
enquire.  ..■'.. 

His  n*()ueal  thiU  notice  m  the  Gazette.might  be  three  times 
given,  wiifealso  totallv  dispegardei  The  court  ^vas  called  iu 
tiie  usual  maimer j  which  from  Mr^  IbbcHon  we  learn,  is,  to' 
s-ummononly  "  the  lords  of  the  admiialtr,  secretary  at  war, 
treasurer  and  commissioners  of  the  navy^  fieutenant-govemor,. 
auditor  and  directors  of  the  hospital,  and  deputy  master 
of  the  Trinity  House.*'  '  Tliese,  it  is  observable,  amounted 
on  the  present  occasion  to  forty  persons  ;  of  these,  twenty- 
four  were  directors^  and  seven  were  lords  of  the-  iii^ita\\y^ 

that 
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that  is,  thirtyrone  persons  imflljttKately  affected  by  the  com- 
piamt.  The  remaining  nme  consisted  of  the  secretary  at 
war  and  treasurer  of  the  navy,  w^o  nfver  attend,  and  btxhc 
secretary  of  the  admiralty  and  six  commissioners  of  the  navy, 
who  were  not  the  most  proper  men  in  the^wt)rid  to  sit  in  jvAe^ 
meat  on  the  conduct  of  the  admiralty — a  ^perior  board  under 
whose  directions  they*  are  immediately  placed- 

When  thi^  general  court,  thus  composed,  met  OQ  the  r 4th 
^  April,  it  consisted  of  Iwenty-fivt  persons,  ef  which  alt  W 
tvi'o  were  ajBTected  by  the,«ompiaint,  either  as  lords  of  th^  ad- 
miralty, or  as  directors ;  and  those  two  were  Mr.  Stephens, 
the  secrctaiiy  t6  the  admiralty,  and  Sir  Richard- Temple,  « 
commissioner  of  the  navy.  AH  the  other  great  personages, 
officers  of  state,  and  others  that  are  members  of  this  court, 
were  not  summoned  as  ifaey  had  been  when  Mr.  Smeaton  was. 
appointed  steward  to  the  Derwentwater  estate,  nor  was  the 
meeting  advertised  in  the  Gazette,  as  Captain  BailHe  had  rcr 
questecl.  It  cannot  be  urged,  that  this  was  refused  for  any 
good  reason,  since  the  subsequent  general  court,  in  Aug^ust, 
to  receive  the  report  of  t^ie  committee,  was  advertised  withi* 
out  any  request  of  Captain  Baillie's.  To  advertise  the  meet- 
ing in  August,  when  it  ^ould  produce  no  efiFect,  ev^ry  body 
temg  out  of  town  at  that  season,  and  to  refuse  it  in  April 
•when  many  might  have  attended,  senses  only  to  convince  us, 
that  Captain  Baillie's  request  ^-as  liable  to  no  other  objection 
than  the  good  effect  it  might  have  produced. 

This  court  thus  constituted,  met  ou  the  141^  of  Aprilj^ 
1778.  .  .        ^      ^ 

The  minutes  say,  *^  that  Lord  Sandwich  infonned  them  ho 
called  them  together,  to  lay  before  them  Mr.  Baillie-s  lettet 
to  Mr.  Stepheus,  and  his  printed  c^se.  His  Lordship  also  laid 
before  them  several  applications  from  the  boafd  of  directors, 
several  o($cers  of  the  com:iei(t  principa}  ciyil  officers,  and 
numbers  of  clerks,  fee.  (who  concdve  tnemsjshres  greatly  tra- 
duced and  injured  by  the  diaries  eontatned  in  Captain  BaiU 
lie's  book)  desiring  redress  |  aul  which  were  read.  Captain 
Bail  lie  acknowledges  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  prmted 
case.  Oreat  part  of  the  said  case  was  then  read,  particularly 
such  of  it  as  inore  immediately  reflected  ujpoajt^  proceedings; 
<9f  the  directors  and  tfieir  secretary/^ 

'  Mr.  Cust  (one  of  the  directors)  tbeii  moved,  that  a  com- 
niittee  mi^t  be  appointed  to  ^  investigate  the  groimds  of  the 
charges  contained  in  the  said  printed  book/'  . 

Ca]^in  Baillie  was  then  desired  to  nam^  seven  of  the 
4|M^indepeBie&|  dh«ictor9  fo  form  a  ciknn^lteey  which  he 
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declined.  Lord  Sandwich  then  took  a  list  of  the  directors,^ 
and  having  put  down  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen, 
viz.  :  .  . 

Sir  Meyrick  Surrel^  Mr.  Fonnereau, 

Mr,  Cust,    .  Mr.  Savory, 

Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Wells, 

Mr.  Janies,  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Captain  Baillie  was  asked,  if  he  had  any  objection  to  them, 
to  which  he  declined  giving  any  other  answer,  thaw  that  he 
disapproved  of  the  mode.    It  was  then  resolved, 

**  Thaj  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen,  except  Mr.  Fon- 
nereau,  who  desired  to  be  excused  on  account  of  his  ill-health, 
should  be  a  committee  (of  whom  three  to  be  a  quorum)  to  iux 
vestigate  the  grounds  of  the  several  charges  contained  in  the 
above-rmentioned  book  5  and  thev  were  desired  to  proceed, 
upon  that  business  with  all  convenient  dispatch,  at  such  times 
and  places  as  they  should  think  most  proper  for  the  purpose  j 
and,  when  they  had  completed  such  investigation,  to  let  the 
Lords  of  the  aclmiralty  know  it,  that  another  general  court 
might  be  called  to  receive  their  report.' ' 

Two  reflections  occur  on  the  proceedings  of  this  general 
court,  composed,  as  I  have  before  stated,  of  directors  and  Lords 
of  the  admiralty.  The  first  is,  that  they  considered  the  di- 
rectors as  peculiarly  concerned,  in  Captain  Baillie's  book.—* 
Lord  Sandwich  had  laid  before  this  general  court  applications 
from  them  complaining  of  it,  and  desiring  redress.  The  whole 
of  these  and  other  applications  were  read,  while  only  a  great 
part  of  Captain  Baillie's  case  was  read.  The  minutes  spe* 
cify  the  part  which  was'read  *^  to  have  been  particularly  that 
which  more  immediately  reflected  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
directors  and  their  secretary.'*  But  notwithstanding  these 
proofs  that  the  general  court  looked  upon  the  directors  as 
more,  immediately  concerned  in  the  complaint,  they  appointed 
a  committee,  consisting  solely  of  directors,  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  it.  The  minutes  of  the  general  court  state  Cap-^ 
tain  Baillie  as  objecting  only  against  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
But  he  has  sworn,  that  he  objected  to  the  constitution  of  that 
committee,;  as  composed  of  direclorsy  parties  in  the  business, 
This  evidence  has  not  been  controverted,  and  Captain  Baillie** 
letter  of  the  1 8th  of  April,  177^,  to  the  committee,  protesting 
against  their  constitution  and  proceedings,  is  very  full  upon 

the  subject.  ■■    ..  ' .  ^ 

The  second  reflection'to  be  mad.tj:.  is,  that  the  motion,  for 

the  committee  by  ]VJ[r.>Cust,  and  thp  resolution,  of  the.^eye- 

ral  court  are  in  the.  following  )\'grdj^;,  t^*  Ji^  gftVSS>Jgf tf jbj 

'^  ,.  :x  '        * '  groimos 
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grounds  of  the  charges  contained  in  the  said  book-//-  Thfe 
was  the  matter  referred  to  them,  and  no  other.  They  were  to 
enquire  into  Uie  grounds  of  the  complaint  alledgcd  oy  Capt. 
Baillie  in  his  book,  against  amy  persons  whatsoever;  not  the 
complaints  of  those  individuals  who  had  petitioned  to  the  ge-  * 
iieral  court  against  him.  For  although  their  applications  had 
been  received  and  read,  they  were  not  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee, whose  conduct  to  be  regulat  should  have  been  strictly  go- 
verned bu  the  matter  referred  to  them.  But,  indeed,  it  is  no 
wqnder  if  .these  gentlemen  sometimes  confounded  the  charac^ 
ters  in  >ybich  they  were  to  act,  as  it  was  the  same  set  of  gen- 
jtlemen  \yho  appointed  the  committee,  and  composed  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  judges  and  parties,  who  reported  of, them- 
selves aiid  to  themselves. 

I  have  already  mentioned  Captain  Baillie's  protest  in  his 
letter  to  tlxe  committee  of  the  i. 8th  of  April,  1778.     How- 
ever, they  proceeded,  and  had  eeVen  different  njeetings  at 
•Greenwich.     JTo  give  an  accouot  of  all  the  extravac:ance  and 
injustice  of  their  conduct  would  be  voluminous  iirdced.     A 
-few  particvdars  will  mark  the  cjiariicter  of  their  proceedings. 
M.i\  Cust,  who  sat  as  chairman  six  days,  has  deposed  at  your 
Lordship*s  bar,  that  the  eommitteediu  not  think  they  were  to 
.euqiiirjc  into  any  matters  respecting  complaints  against  either 
;the.«0Urt  of  directors,  the  general  court,  the  governor,  board 
of  ado^iralty,  gr  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty.    Inconsequence 
pf  this  idea,  the  most  essential  parts  of  Captain  Baillie's  com- 
fplaiqts  were  left  unexamined,    nor  was  any  otlicr  means  of- 
fered to  Captain  Baillie,  whereby  he  might  proceed   in  his 
complaints  against  these  superior  pow-ers.  Mr,  Cust  adnxitted, 
^hat  as  .directors,  they  were  parties  interested,  and  could  not. 
judge  in. their  own  case.     It  is  a  pity  thathis  ideas  could  not 
reach  a  littJe  farther,  and  see  thsft  persons  accused  were  not 
the  most  proper  judges  to  try  a  cause  of  the  same  nature  as 
.their  own,  and  where  their  own  accuser  was  a  party- 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  cmnmittee  proceeded  to  Investi- 
fate  those  grounds  of  the  chargea  contained  in  the  printed 
00k,  to  which  they  had  now  reduced  the  enquiry.     Cap- 
itain  Baillie   proposed    to    go  through  his    book  regularly,* 
from  beginning  to  end,  article  by  article,  and  to  brjng  eyi- 
.4ence.in  s;upport  of  eaqh.     This  was  refused :    and  the  fact  of 
the  refusal,  with  many  other  particularities  no  less  striking, 
^ppeiiirin.JVlr..  Cpwjey's  .evidence^    Mr.  Cust  admits  that  hp 
Aad  settled  with  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  employed  as  couii- 
sd  for  the  personswhohad  conjiplaincd  agains^ Captain  Baillie, 
*the  plan  for  .Ibe  proceedings,  of  the  committee.     This  plan, 
.we-learafrom  Mr.  Alorgan,  was  as  follows;  to  colW^<\v.vjtv 
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Bailiie's  book  such  articles  as  related  to  one  particular  officer, 
such  as  the  secrctarj^,  surveyor  or  steward,  and  to  call  upon 
Captain  Baillie  to  make  good  those  charges,  so  sdected  by 
Mr.  Morgan.  Jn  thjs  ipanner  the  committee  directed  him  to 
proceed,  hotwithstandipg  bi?i  repeated  protestations  against 
80  extraordinary  a  method.  I  beheve  this  is  the  first  instance 
In  any  court  whose  cpnduct  claimed  the  smallest  similitude  to 
legal  proceedings,  where  an  accuser  was  dictated  to  as  to  tht 
manner  in  which  he  should  accuse,  and  his  accusati4>n  regula- 
ted by  ihe  counsel  for  the  accused.  The  thread  of  Captain 
Baillie's  complaints  was  broken.  He  was  obliged  to  jump 
backwards  and  fonvards,  from  one  page  to  another,  just  as. 
Mr.  Morgan  chose  to  lead  him.  When  he  wante^to  bring 
more  evidence,  he  was  refused.  It  >vas  either  foreign  to  the 
subject  or  not  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Cusj  had  repeatedly  assured  him,  that  when  Mr.  'bioT', 
gan  had  done,  he  should  1>e  heard,  and'bring  what  witnesses 
|ie  ples^^d,  Mr.  Baillie  submitted,  relying  0a  his  promise; 
but  Mr.  Barker,  who  was  chairman  on  the  last  day  of  the 
committee,  knew  nothing  of  this  promise,  and  sucttlenly  broke 
up  the  committee  without  suffering  Captain  B^il|ie  to  pro«* 
i^uce  any  farther  evidence. 

Captain  Baillie  fiad  brought  a  short-hand  writer  to  take  an 
account  of  the  proceedings.  This  was  refused,  and  the  man 
was  turned  put  of  the  -room ;  although  Mr.  Ibbetsoini  the 
^ev.  Mr.  Cook,  and  others  complained  of,  and  complaining 
against  Captain  Baillie,  were  ^uff^red  to  tfike  sucji  notes  as 
they  pleased. 

One  instance  of  Captain  Baillie*s  fairness  is  very  remarks* 
ble.  It  had  been  contended  that  the  specimens  of  bad  cloath- 
ing  which  Captain  Baillie  offered  to  produce,  might  hav^ 
been  pipked-r-Sir  William  James  propose  examining  the  first 
men  that  passed.  Captain  Baillie  most  readily  absented  to  such 
an  impartial  examination]^  and  earnestly  pressed  that  the  men 
on  guard,  or  any  other  men  taken  by  chance,  might  be  exa- 
mined :  but  this  was  refused  by  the  committee. 

Another  instance  before  alluded  to,  proves  how  this  com- 
niittce  investigated  ^he  grounds  of  the  charges  contained  in 
Captain  Baillie's -book.  He  states  a  grievance  of  the  poor 
blind  nien,  that  the  po$ts  and  rails  belb~ngingto  a  walk  called 
the  blind  ipen's  walk,  whereby  they  Were  enabled  to  feel 
their  way  in  s^ety,had  been  taken  down,  and  had  occasioned 
>ome  accidents.  Orte  man  had  fallen  down,  and  broke  his 
thigh.  C^iptain  Baillie  begged  that  several  of  the  blind  men 
then  at  the  door  might  It  called  in,  and  examined  as  to  this 

c^3«ti^Uiait^ 
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complaint*  This  was  refused^  and  it  was  then  that  Captain 
^^Uie  going  out  of  the  room  lost  his  temper,  and  told  these 
poor  creatures  that  thejr  woirid  meet  with  no  redress ;  that 
they  might  "break  their  necks  and  be  damned.,  nobody  would 
$ave  them."  At  your  Lordships'  bar,  Mr,  Barker^  the  chair* 
xn.an^  and  Sir  William  James,  one  of  the  committee,  have 
deposed,  that  their  reason  for  not  examining  into  this  matter 
was,  that  it  had  been  redressed.  But  as  I  have  before  stated. 
Captain,  AUwright,  who  lives  in  the  hospital,  positively 
sw^r;s^  that  the  posts  and  rails  in  thtf  blind  men's  walk,  ta<^ 
ken  down  before  Captain  Baillie's  book  appearjid,  have  never 
been pn^ up  again! 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  th^scpmrnittee  shew  how 
these'  meetings  were  attended. 


At  the  first  meeting  were  pre^- 
sent, 
JMr.  Cust, 
Wr-WcHs, 
Mr.  Savory, 
Mr.  Reynolds. 

At  the  third  meeting, 
.     Mr.  Custy 

Mr.  Barker, 

Mt;,  Revnokls^ 


At  the'second  meetjnj^ 
Mr.  Cust, 
Mr.  Wells, 
Mr.  Savory, 
Mr*  Reynolds, 


At  the  fourth  meeting, , 

Mr.  Cust, 

Mr.  Wells, 
And  Mr,  James,  for  the  first 

time. 
At  the  sixth  meeting, 

Mr.  Cust, 

Mt.  Wells, 

Mr.  Reynolds, 


At  the  fifth  meeting, 
^  Mr.  Cust, 
Sir  Meyrick  Burrel, 
Mr.  James, 
And  Mr.  Reynolds^ 

At  thp  seventh  meeting, 
Mr.  Barker, 
Mr.  James, 
Mr.  Wells. 
No  one  of  the  members  attended  all  the  meetings,  so  that 
fione  of  them  could  say  he  had  gone  through  ihis  examination, 
such  as  it  was.    There  was  an  eighth  meeting,  but  whether 
to  call  it  of  th<5  committee    op   of  directors,   I  knoNv  not. 
Captain  Baillie  was  excluded  from  this  meeting,     An  answer 
from  the  directors  respecting  their  conduct  was  there  drawn 
-up.,  and  added  to  the  repott,  but  no  accuser,  witness,  or  evi- 
dence heard.  Mr.  Cust  and  Mr.  Barker  signed  the  report,  as 
rchairman.    Mr.  Cust  has  deposed,  that  he  signed  only  for  the 
sijc  days  be  attended;  but  Mr.  Bark^,)i?is  ^worn,  thathe 
^ftcd  for  the  proaeedings  of  the  wboje  sev^  da^fs^  ^kUoM^^V 
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he  was  present  only  two  days ;  *^  presuming  (as  he  gays)  that 
the  committee  did  when  he  was  absent  as  when  he  was  pre- 
sent; and  that  being  men  of  business^'  they  could  not  att 
otherwise  thatr  regularly.'* 

The  general  court  of  commissioners  and  governors  was 
held  on  the  12th  of  August  to  receive  the  report  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  this  meeting  was  advertised 
in  the  Gazette ;  but  being  in  the  midst  of  Summer,  this  mea;- 
sure  did  not  produce  a  very  great  attendance.  There  were 
present  twenty  persons  ;  of  these^  sixteen  were  interested  in 
the  complaint.  The  other  four  were,  Mr.  Stephens,  secre- 
tary to  the  admiralty,  5ir  Gedrge  Rodney  and  Sir  £dward 
Hughes,  Admirals,  and  Sir  John  Williams  commissiolier  of 
the  navy,  ' 

At  this  meeting  a  report  of  the  committee  was  read,  as  was 
a  letter  from  Captain  Baillie  to  the  governors  and  commissio- 
ners, objecting  to  the  committee,  complaining  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, &c.  Sec. 

An  altercation  then  took  place,  whether  an  assertion  of  Cap- 
tain Baillie's  in  that  letter,  ^^  that  he  was  informed  by  Lord 
Sandwich  at  the  last  court,  that  none  are  summoned  to  the 
general  courts  but  those  whom  he  thinks  proper.'*  was  foun- 
ocd  in  truth.  Lord  Sandwich  appealed  to  the  commissioners 
who  were  at  the  last  court,  and  they  all  were  positive  that. his 
Lordship  had  not  saidany  thingwhich  could  be  so  understood." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  on  such  testimony,  and  yet  I  can  coa- 
ceive  that  Captain  Baillie  might  be  led  so  to  understand  .the 
matter,  from  finding  that  his  request  for  a  general  sumnYons 
was  disregarded,  and  his  desire  that  the  meeting  might  be  ad» 
vertised  complied  with,  only  when  it  could  be  of  no  use* 

The  general  court  eame  to  the- following  resolutions : 

"  That  the  several  charges  contained  in  Captain  Baillie's 
book,  which  have  been  examined  into  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  appear  generally  malicious  and  void 
of  foundation,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good  go- 
vernment of  the  hospital  5  and  that  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
said  committee  be  therefore  laid  before  the  Lords  commissio- 
ners of  the  admiralty,  and  that  it  be  submitted  to  their  Lord- 
ships, whether,  for  the  better  government  of  the  Hospital,  it 
may  not  be  adviseable  to  remove  the  said  Captain  Baillie  from 
his  employments  of  lieutenant-governor  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors thereof."  .'.'.' 

In    Captain  Bai*llie*s    evidence    of   the   12th   of  March, 

be  swcarsj  that  he  had  in  his  bands, the- depositions  for. his 

'     '  • '  .'  .".'    .  defence 
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defence  in  the  King's  Bench.  That  he  tendered  theni  to  the 
general  court.  ^'  They  were  refused,  and  the  answer  wa3, 
they  were  not  come  to  hear  evidence  upon  oath,  but  the  re-? 
port  of  the  comuiittec/' 

It  did  not  require  much  time  to  give  to  these  resohitions  of 
the  general  court,  the  stamp  of  authority  from  the  admiralty. 
The  three  Lords  who  had  just  sat  as  members  of  the  general 
court,  immediately  transformed  themselves  into  a  board  of 
admiraUy.  The  minute  states  them  to  have  received  a  leUeir 
from  Mr.  Ibbetson  of  that  day's  date,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  court.  It  states,  them  to  have  read 
the  report^f  the  committee,  and ^  the  rninutes  of  the  prece-r 
ding  general  court,  when.the  committee  was  appointed.  It 
also  states  them  to  have  read  a  letter  of  the  8th  ♦of  August, 
signed  bv  fifteen  principal  officers  of  the  hospital,  desiring 
Captain  iaillie's  removal. 

Upon  thesogrounds,.and  no  other,  theLordsconnnissioners 
of  the  admiralty  resolver--i^^  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  peace, 
quiet,  and  res;ular  conducting  the  business  of  the  hospital, 
that  Captain Baillje  be  suspended  from  his  employments,  both 
as  lieutenant-governor  and  director,  and  one  of  the  council  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  till  further  order." 

*^  Resolved,  That  directions  be  forthwith  given  to  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  to  cause  him  to  be  suspended  accordingly." 

Two  days  after^  viz.  on  the  14th  of  August,  1778,  Cap- 
tain BaiUie,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Stephens,  *^  requested  him  to 
move  the  Lords  of  the  admiralty  to  direct  that  he  might  b^ 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  order  by  which  he  was  suspen- 
ded,'* but  never  could  obtain  the  same. 

On  the  I8t  of  December,  1778,  Captain Baillie  wrote  to  the 
I^ords  of  the  admiralty,  intreating  to  be  restored  to  his  station 
in  the  said  hospital. 

On  the  8th  of  Decepibcr,  1778,  Captain  Baillie  wrote  to 
Mr.  Stephens,  begging  that,  ^^he  would  be  pleased  to  lay  his 
humble  request  before  their  Lordships  or  the  general  court,  as 
the  case  might  be,  to  the  end  that  he  miglit  have  authentic  co* 
pies  of  any  new  complaints.  And  also  that  their  Lordship? 
might  be  pleased  to  give  directions  that  he  mi^ht  have  a  true 
copy  of  the  report  made  at  the  general  court  held  at  the  admi- 
ralty,, of  the  1 2th  of  August  kst,  by  the  late  committee  of 
enquiry  appointed  for,that  purpose,*' 

In  answer  to  thisietter  of  Captain  Baillic's,  Mr.  Stephens, 
on  the  II  til  of'Decernber,  writes,  f^  I  am  commanded  by 
their  Lordships  to  acqilaint  you,  that  they  have  not  received 
f/ry  new  complaints  against  you,  and  tfiat  as  the  report  above- 
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tnentioned  was  made  to  the  general  court,  their  Lordships  do 
not  think  themselves  authorised  to  give  directions  for  your  be^ 
ing  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it." 

It  is  true  this  letter  is  not  before  the  commiftee.  The  or- 
der  having  been  only  for  letters  written  to  the  admiralty,  not 
for  those  written  by  their  secretary.  But  the  original  is  irt 
Captain  Baillie's  possession,  and  ready  to  b^producdi}  to  your* 
Lordships. 

On  the  2  sth  of  December,  1778,  the  admiralty  dismissed 
Captain  JSaillie.     The  minute  or  their  proceedings  is  so  curi- 
ous  and  so  important  in  this  business^  that  I  must  beg  leave  to- 
read  the  whole  minute  of  it, 

Admiralty-Office,  December  25,  i778, 

*'  Present  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Mr.  BuUer,  Earl  of  Lisburne^ 
Lord  Mulgrave. 

"  Read  a  letter  of  the  ist  inst.  from  Captain  Baillte,  deur^- 
ing  to  be  restored  to  his  station  in  Greenwich  Hospital  | 
-  *^  Read  also  a  letter  from  the  directors,  and  a  memorial  sign-  • 
ed  bv  iJfteeii  of  the  principal  officers,  as  well  military  as  ct-*' 
vil,  both  dated  the  4th  instant,  repeating  their  former  appli- 
cations, that  justice  may  be  done  to  their  much  injured  d^^* 
jr;actersj 

*^Eead  also  the  warrant  by  which  Captain  Baillie  was  ap* 
pointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  tht  or- 
der for  his  suspension,  and  the  clause  of  the  charter  authoH^ 
sing  and  empowering  the  admiralty  aboard  to  displace,  move, 
or  suspend  officers  for  misbehaviour,  an^  to  appoint  otbi^fi  ii> 
their  room. 

'^  And  their  Lordships  hayinj  resumed  the  consideration  * 
of  the  minutes  of  the  general  court,  aqd  the  report  of  the 
committee  relative  to  Captain  Baillie,  and  the  several  appli- 
cations which  have  been  before  mad^  to  tfaemby  the  directors 
and  otherjs  who  conceived  themselves  greatly  mjured  by  his 
book, 

^'  Resolved,  That  tbe  said  Captain  Baillie,  for  his  misbe- 
haviour, as  stated  in  the  report  before  mentioned,  be  removal 
from  the  offices  of  lieutensnt-ga\>ernor,  one  of  the  directors, 
and  one  of  the  council  in  Greenwich  Hospital. 

^^  Rnsolved,  That  Captain  Jarvis  Maplesden,  $rsft  captain 
in  the  said  hospital,  be  appointed  to  these  offices  in  hia  room^ 

*<That  the  Captains  of  the  said  hospital,  below  the  said 
Captain  Maplesden,  be  moved  up^' and  '      ■      " 

*^  That  Captain  James  Cook  be  appointed  fotjrt6'Gaptait?J 
in  liep  of  Captain  Chads/'    -     '•  :  '• 
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On  the  ;?oth  of  January  following.  Captain  Baitlie,  in  a 
fetter  to  Mr.  Stephens,  repeats  his  request  in  the  strongest 
manner,  for  i  copy  of  the  report,  together  with  the  other  pa- 
pers relative  to  him^,  and  read  betbre  the  admiralty  on  the  25th 
df  December,  when  he  was  dismissed.  He  also  desires  to  have 
copies  of  the  resolution  of  the  general  court  of  the  12th  of 
August  last,  respecting  himself,  and  of  the  original  order  to 
the  committee.  He  desires  these  for  the  furth'erance  of  jus- 
tice,, being  advised  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  legal  remedy. 

.  Captain  Baillie  agaiii>  on  the  9th  of  February,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Stephens,  repeats  his  request  for  these  papers.  He  in- 
siiJts  on  them  as  his  right,  and  at  all  events  hopes  he  shall  be 
intitlcd  to  an  answer. 

But  to  all  these  request?  Captain  Baillie  got  no  other  an- 
svC^cr  than  that  of  the  nth  of  December  above-mentioned, 
wjiereia  the  copy  of  the  report  wits  refused,  and  he  never  ob- 
tained any  of  the  papers • 

It  is  here  necessary  that  I  should  call  your  Lordships*  atten- 
tion very  particularly  to  tins  proceeding  of  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty. By  the  new  charter  of  177s,  the  adintralty  had  got 
th^  power  of  appointing  to  all  offices  in  the  hospital.  They 
had  also  obtained  the  power  and  authority  to  displace,  move, 
or  suspend,  anyofficer  for  his  misbehaviour. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  contended^  but  that  the  charter  giv- 
ing the  power  of  removal  for  misbehaviour,  restricts  that 
powei-  for  any  other  cause  than  miM>chaviour:  that  by  so  doing, 
all  oiBcers  so  appointed,  enjoy  a  freehold  in  their  ofece,  from 
'>^'hich  they  can  be  removedf  only  for  misbehaviour.  The  per- 
sons to  jucljge  on  this  misbehaviour  are  the  admiralty  j  but  in 
judging  of  It  they  must  observe  something  of  the  usual  form^ 
of  legal  proceedings. .  Before  a  rnan  can  be  removed  from  his 
frediold,  he  rhust  be  charged  with  some  act  of  misbehaviour, 
as  a  cause  of  his  removal.  1*hat  act  must  be  regularly  proved, 
and  he  must  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The  court  autho- 
rised to  determine,  must  itself  hear  the  cause.  It  cannot  de- 
legate the  powers  with  which  it  is  vested.  The  charter  has 
constituted  the  admiralty  the  proper  board  to  remove  for  mis- 
bchaviour^-they  alone  can  judge  of  it|  no  other  set  of  men 
can  exercise  this  Judgment  for  them. 

In  the  present  instance,  even  that  burlesque  upon  court^j  of 
enquiry,  the  conmiiitee,  was^not  appointed  by  the  admiralty, 
but  by  the  general  court ;  and  the  general  court  itself  has  no 
power  by  the  charter  to  judge  of  misbehaviour.  It  is  the 
conduct  of  the  admiralty,  acting  as  a  board  of  admiralty,  that 
can  be  alone  considered  in  this  biu^incss:  nor  will  it  be  of  aiiy 
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Avail  to  say  that  the  general  court  by  its  constitution,  neces- 
6arily  included  such  a.  number  of  the  Lords  of  the  admiralty 
as  would  make  a  board.  • 

When  they  meet  at  a  general  court  of  commissioners  and 
governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  although  the  meeting  is  at 
the  admiralty  office,  although  they  sit  there  in  right  of  their 
seat  at  the  admiralty,  yet  the/  are  then  acting  only  as  gover- 
nors of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

To  exercise  the  powers  vested  by  the  charter  in  the  admi- 
ralty, that  board  must  lie  legally  convened,  and  sit  and  do 
business  as  a  board  of  admiralty. 

This  distinction  is  evidently  admitted  in  the  proceedings 
now  onyour  Lordships' table. — ^The  general  court  on  the  12th 
of  August,  recommend  the  removal  of  Captain  Baillie* — ^The 
board  of  admiralty  on  the  same  day,  consisting  of  the  same 
three  Lords  who  had  attended  the  general  court,  take  into 
consideration  tl^e  recommendation  of  the  general  court,  and 
suspend  Captain  Balllic.  His  removal  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember is  also  by  the  board  of  admiralty. 

But  did  that  board  of  admiralty  ever  take  those  steps  which 
t  have  mentioned,  as  requisite  to  remove  a  man  from  his  free- 
hold, or  indeed  to  subject  him  to  a  penalty  of  any  kind  ecroun- 
edupon  his  delinquency  in  any  way?  \Vas  Captain  Baillie 
charged  with  any  specific  instance  of  misbehaviour  ?  Did  the 
board  of  admiraltv  communicate  any  such  charge  to  Captain 
Baillie  ?  Did  the  board  of  admiralty  ever  hear  any  one  mdi-  " 
vidual  witness  against  Captain  Baillie  ^  Was  there  any  con- 
frontation of  witnesses  ?  Was  Captain  Baillie  heard  in  his  de- 
fence, or  ever  heard  at  all  ?  It  appears  by  the  evidence,  that 
none  of  these  requisites  were  observed. — Can  your  Lordships 
then  hesitate  to  say.  Captain  Baillie^s  removal,  so  circum- 
stanced, was  illegal  ?  But  it  may  be  said,  that  Captain  Bail- 
lie's  appointment  was  only  during  pleasure,  I  know  that  the 
practice  has  been  so  to  word  the  commissions  of  officers  in 
Greenwich  Hospital;  but  the  charter,  which  mentions. the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  which  gives  to  him  and  to  all  offi- 
cers a  freehold  in  their  office,  can  never,  as  I  conceive,  be 
defeated  by  a  prior  appointment  having  given  them  a  tenure 
of  less  extent.  But  if  we  were  to  admit,  what  never  can  be 
admitted,  that  the  office  was  held  during  the  King's  pleasure, 
is  there  any  thing  to  shew,  that  the  King's  pleasure  has  been 
taken  on  the  occasion  f  It  is  the  board  of  admiraltv,  as  a 
board  (and  not  a  minister  signifying  the  King's  determination 
of  an  office)  that  removes  Captain  Baillie.  Their  own  sense 
of  the  matter  is  beyond  a\\  cV\s.pv\\\:,  bv  \\\^u  own  modeof  pro- 
Qceding,     They  acted  v\\:>C)i\  a  eom^^\<\\\\\..    '\Wv\'s>,  n^^'^  ^^- 
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fed  judicially.  They  read  the  complaints  of  the  several  par- 
ties, and  enter  tlie  reading  on  their  minutes.  They  read  the; 
charter  impoweringtljem  to  remove  for  misbehaviour,  •  They 
therefore  proceeded  vvith  a  full  sense,  that  complaint  atidriiis- 
belSaviour  was  the  sole  ground  of  their  authority  torermn-e. 
In  a  word,  they  proceeded  formally  as  a  court,  ctnd  with  thd 
^greatest  regularity  irrragitfable,  omitting  only  the  essential  part, 
that  is,  alFsort  of  proof  of  the  misbehaviour  on  which  they 
grounded  their  judgment,  and  the  bearing  or  calHftg  the  part- 
ly whom  they  thought  proper  to  condemm. 

I  rio\V  cotiic  to  the  last  and  most  riiateiial  article  of  abuse, 
that,  has  .existed  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  I  mean  the  alterations 
in  tfi6  charter  from  the  old  commission. 

The  noble  Lordj  at  the  Head  of  theadmiraky,  «eems  to  pride 
himself  much,  that  in  the  investiii^ation  of  this  part  of  the  bu- 
shiess,  these  alteratipns  have  not  oeen  brought  home  to  him. 
It  is  certain  that  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Everrst,  and  Mr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  and  Mr.  Eden,  have  steadily  sworn 
that  his  Lordship  had  no  concern  in  them.  Froni  their  evi- 
dence it  does  not  app^at  that  his  Lordship  kn^w  any  thing  of 
?nch  busino!^3  being  in  hand,  till  the  draught  was  Idid  before 
thl^  court  of  directors. 

Before  I  remark  on  this  fact,  I  must  beg  leave  to  point  out 
f o  your  Lordships,  how  extraordinary  it  is  that  the  noble  Lord, 
wHo  vilues  himself  soTiighly  on  his  attention  to  the  minutest 
affairs  of  that  ho'splital,  should  take  great  pains  to  prove  that 
lie  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the.  most  material  points  of 
ill,  no  regard  to  the  ^le  foundation  of  all  the  ceconomy,  po- 
Kce,  righls  and  powers  of  that  institution,  and  even  of  his 
power  over  it — the  charter.  That  he  should  have  been  even 
Ignorant,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  whole  of  this  important 
transaction, — ^he  whoso  highly  values  himself  on  fitting  up  a 
dining  room  !  Did  ever  any  man  before  that  noble  Lord  at- 
tempt to  exculpate  himself  from  being  the  author  or  adviser  of 
kn  act  which  in  argument  he  holds  not  only  defensible  but  pro- 
per, by  proving  hnnself  guilty  of  a  negligence  extremely  cul- 
pable, and  which  it  is  impossible  to  defend  !  It  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  he  looks  on  that  charter  to  be  of  such  a  nature, 
that  a  complete  ignorance  of  it,  and  a  negligence,  however 
faulty,  that  removes  him  at  a  distance  from  any  interference 
in  it,  is  the  most  reputable  situation  with  regard  to  that  busi- 
ness in  which  he  can  stand. 

■  But  however  this  may  be,  T  mav  hope  still  to  contend  thai 
the  alterations  were  such  as  his  Lordship  did  not  disapprove. 
As  to  its  not  being  proved  that  he  contrived  them,  I  am 
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perfectly  contented  that  the  noble  Lord  should. remain  pos- 
sessed of  the  triumphs  he  seems,  so  pleased  with  on  tlus  oc^* 
Casion.  It  i^  immaterial  to  me  who  altei^  the  charter.  It 
is  not  immateHai  to  Greeftwich  fiospital  that  it  was  so  altered-. 

The  first  alteration  is  taking  from  the  general  court  the  re-» 
commendation  to  all  the  ofiBcers  in  the  hospital,  which  was 
vested  solely  in  them  by  the  commissions  and  placing  in  the 
admiralty  the  appointment  of  all  ofHccrs  without  guch  re-*^* 
commendation » 

This  alteration  totally  changes  the  constitution  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  It  tenders  the  general  court  of  comtnissioners 
and  governors  insi^f^catit,  ^nd  makes  the  admiralty  the  sole 
and  uncontrolled  tulef  of  this  charity.  It  deprives  it  of 'all 
check  and  of  all  hopes  of  redress  in  case  of  abuse*  . 

If  the  general  cburt  in  any  instance  was  guilty  of  tntscoil- 
duct,  the  superintending  power  of  the  admiralty^  was  ready  to 
correct  the  grievances.  But  now  that  the  admiralty  has  in- 
grossed  the  whole  government  of  theiiospita^  Jf  by  chancy 
they  should  swerve  from  their  duty,  be  guilty  of  any  Job,  of 
place  landmen  in  this'naval  establishment,  where  is  the  con- 
trolling power  that  can  correct  them  ?  I  kriow  of  notie  but 
Parliament,  and  your  Lordships  have  seqn  tbe  difficulties 
♦ttendhig  such  proceedings  her6* 

The  higher  branches  of  govertiment  should  always  be  con*. 
fined  to  their  proper  sphere5  and  never  be  suffered  to  become 
executive  where  they  should  be  only  superintending. 

While  the  government  of  the  East-India  company  Ivas  left 
to  their  own  directors,  though  very  ill  conducted,  it  was  not 
half  so  ill  conducted  as  since  ministers  have,  in  fact,  taken  it 
into  their  own  hands.  Before  that  time,  the  servants  of  the 
company  were  under  some  restraint  from  the  fear  of  the  inter-* 
position  of  government,  and  of  being  punished  for  abuses. 
Now,  that  fear  is  removed;  since  it  is  government  itseff 
'which  directs;  and  there  is  now  no  greater  fear  fn  robbing 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  in  extorting  presents  of  millions 
from  nabobs  and  princes,  or  in  plundering  the  comptoy  itself^ 
than  in  rendering  England  a  bankrupt  nation  to  enrich  a  mi- 
nister and  his  dependents. 

Any  power  without  check  is  dangerous.  That  acquired 
by  the  admiralty  in  Greenwich  Hospital  is,  in  fact,  without 
a  check. 

But  we  arc  told  by  the  noble  Lord,  in  defence  of  this  im-^ 
portant  alteration,  "  that  usage,  as  well  as  common-senac/ 
shew,  it  was  never  intended  to  be  otherwise." 

.    1  shall 
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I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  remarks  upon 
that  extraordinary  species  of  common  Sense  which  attempts 
to  prove,  that  a  commission  giving  in  the  most  express  terms 
the  right  of  recommendation  to  a  body  of  men,  meant  ihcre- 
by,  that  they  should  never  use  it,  but  that  another  should. 

I  should  think  myself  still  less  excusable,  if  I  should  take 
^up  your  Lordships'  lime  in  disproving  the  impracticabihty 
(another  exception  taken)  of  regulations  which  commenced 
in  the  vear  1703,  and,  according  to  the  noble  Kiirl's  own  ac- 
count, did  not  cease  till  the  year  i7;.2.  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  explaining  how  the  other  defence,  usage,  supports 
this  pretended  intention  of  the  conimission.so  ditierent  from 
its  provisions.  ' 

I  find  from  the  minutes  of  the  hospital,  that  the  course  of 
proceeding  at  the  first  establishment,  and  for  many  succeeding 
years,  was  this : 

Upon  the  vacancv  of  any  office,  the  pctitions'of  those  who 
had  any  claims  to  otier,  were  presented  to  the  meeting  of  the 
directors,  'inhere  the  eertificates  of  their  qualifications  were 
examined,  their  respective  pretensions  enquired  into,  and  a 
report  made  of  the  whole  to  the  general  court. 

At  the  eeneral  court  the  report  of  the  directors  was  taken 
into  consideration  ;  and  an  order  m^ide  for  recommending  to 
tlie  admiralty  such  of  the  candidates  as  were  fixed  on  for  sup- 
plying the  vacant  olliecs.  It  sometimes  happened,,  when  the 
merits  of  the  Petiticjuers  were  nearly  equal,  or  when  the  court 
wished  to  pay  a  personal  compliment  to  the  lord  high  admi- 
ral, that  the  court  reconmiended  two  or  more  tor  the  same 
oificc,  leaving  the  choice  of  them  to  the  Prince  of  Deji- 
inark. 

The  noble  Earl  has  said,  "  that  in  one  instance  six  persons 
were  named  to  be  chosen  out  of."  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
10  his  Lordship  for  pointing  out  this  instance  to  the  com- 
mittee, as  the  proceedings  of  the  admiralty,  of  the  directors, 
and  of  the  general  court,  in  that  case,  afford  the  completest 
proof  how  the  usage  was,  and  Vvill  save  me  the  trouble  of  se- 
lecting many  others,  out  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
the  minute-books  of  the  hospital  abound.  It  is  in  the  mi- 
nute-book D.  folio  23. 

Ey  the  directors  in  the  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  December 
29,  1716. 

*^  Mr.  Kynafton  acquainted  the  board,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Burchct,  secretary  to  the  admiralty, 
with  directions  to  acquaint  the  directors  from  their  Lord- 

VoL.  XIIL  Ff  ship^. 
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ships,  that  by  the  commission,  all  the  officers  for  Greenwich 
Hospital  are  to  be  recommended  by  the  commissioners,  and 
not  by  the  directors,  and  that  their  Lordsbips  had  appointed 
that  a  general  court  be  held  this  day  ge*miight,  in  order  to  re- 
commend a  secretary  to  the  said  hospital." 

At  a  general  court  of  tjie  commissioners,  at  the  admiralty 
office,  January  5,  1716-17?  Minute-book  D.  folio  25.  ' 

^^  A  general  court  being  called,  in  order  to  recommend 
to  my  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  a  secretary  to 
Greenwich  Hospital,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Vanbrugh,  deceased, 
they  proceeded  to  the  same,  and  agreed  to  recommend  Mr.- 
Bell,  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett,  Mr.  Robert  Southby,  Mr. 
Hawse,  Mr.  Maddox,  and  Mr-  Hall,  to  their  Lordships,  and 
desire  their  Lordships^  approbation  to  either  which  they  shall 
think  proper,  if  they  shall  appear  to  their  Lordships  to  be 
duly  qualified.*' 

By  the  directors  in  the  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  January  ^5 
17 16-7,.  Minute-book  D.  foho  27. 

*^  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett  presented  his  warrant  from  the 
I-ords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  appointing  him  secre- 
tary to  the  said  hospital,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Vanbrugh,  de- 
ceased, the  same  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  entered,  and  he 
took  his  place  accordingly." 

'^  But,"  says  the  noble  Earl,  ^^  the  absolute  and  final  ap- 
pointment was  in  the  admiralty."  The  final  appointment 
undoubtedly  was,  since  it  was  necessary  that  the  warrant 
should  be  signed  by  that  board ;  but  if,  by  absolute,  he  means 
that  they  had  a  right  to  appoint  without  the  recommendation 
of  the  general  court,  his  position  is  by  no  means  true.  The 
admiralty  of  17 16,  in  the  letter  I  have  quoted,  say  directly 
tlie  reverse. 

Besides  the  instance  above  adduced,  I  shall  only  beg  leave  ta 
bring  one  more,  which  proves,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  ad- 
miralty had  no  right  to  proceed  to  the  appointment  of  any 
officer  previous  to  the  recommendation  of  the  general  court- 
By  the  directors  in  the  hospital  at  Greenwich,  August  9, 
1705,  Minute-book  D.  folio  113. 

^^  A-  letter  from  Mr.  Burchett,  secretary  of  the  admiralty, 
recommending  Mr.  Thompson,  porter  of  the  admiralt)^  to 
Lt  messenger  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  was  read  and  accepted^ 
provided  he  has  belonged  to  the  sea."  .         ' 

I  hope  I  have  proved,  to  your  Lordships'  conviction,  that 
usage  has  not  served  the  noble  Earl  much  better  than  com- 
mon sense,  in  his  attempt  to  shew,  that  it  never  was  intended 

the 
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the  general  coiift  should  fix  upon  the  pefsons  who  were  to 
hold  offices  in  the  hospital.  It  remains  to-be  considered, 
whether,  during  the  period,  that  this  power  in  the  general 
court  existed  in  practice^  the  great  ends  of  the  charity  were 
tnore  effectually  carried  into  execution^  thaii  wheti,  by  de- 
grees, the  sole  power  of  appointment  sFipped  into  the  hands 
of  the  admiralty*  We  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  how  fat 
experience  justified  his  Lordship^  as  the  friend  of  the  geamen> 
in  his  endeavours  to  establish,  by  his  new  charter,  a  practice 
which  had  Crept  In  by  the  n^lect  of  the  old  commissioners* 

In  the  first  part  or  what  I  have  troubled  your  Lordships 
with,  I  have  fully  explained  how  little  the  mtroduction  of 
landmeti  into  the  offices  in  the  hospital  is  warranted  by  the 
old  commissions  or  new  charter.  But  it  is  said,  that  it  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  eXpedt  that  the  managers  of  Bedlam  should 
be  lunatics.  My  grave  answer  to  this  miserable  attempt  at 
ridicule,  by  comparmg  seamen  with  madmen  is,  that  if  Bed- 
lam Hospital  was  founded,  in  its  administration,  as  well  as  ia 
its  benefit,  for  the  sole  use  of  madmen,  and  that  lunacy  did 
hot  disqualify  from  the  management,  the  managers  ought  to 
be  madmen*  And  as  beiiig  a  seaman  is  not  being  a  madman, 
nor  any  disqualification  from  the  management  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  I  think  the  positive  directions  of  the  charter  should 
be  observed* 

I  shall  now  beg  your  Lordships*  permission  to  examine  a 
little  farther  what  was  the  practice,  with  respect  to  the  ap-> 
pointmetit  of  seamen  to  the  management  of  this'hospital,  at 
the  time  of  its  first  establishment*  The  practice  of  that 
time  will,  I  think,  prove  the  best  comment  on  the  intentions 
of  its  founders.  And  I  think.  I  shall  prove,  to  your  Lord- 
ships' satisfaction,  that  none  but  sea-faring  men  were  former*- 
ly  looked  upon  as  qualified  to  hold  any  offices  in  the  hospiital 
^tall.  That  none,  but  such  were  recommended  by  the  gene- 
ral court,  and  that  when  seamen  capable  of  executing  atiy  of 
the  offices  were  wanting,  persons  were  appointed^  pro  tempore^ 
to  fill  them. 

The  first  proof  is  a  general  order  given  by  the  court  of  com- 
missioners to  the  Directors,  August  1 1,  1704,  Minute-book 
D.  folio  32. 

"  At  a  general  court  of  th^ commissioners  for  the  hospital 
at  Greenwich. 

**  Several  petitions  relating  to  offices,  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  board  of  directors  were  offered  to  consideration^ 
and  are  referred  back  to  the  directors  to  examine  the  same, 
and  report  by  an  abstract  thereof,  the  claims  therein  made. 
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respecting  a!1  such  as  are  not  qualified  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conipjissioii." 

What  is  meant  by  being  qualilied  dccordino  to  the  intention 
of  the  commission,  will  anpeav  trom  the  following  letter  of 
reconiniendati'^  to  the  Lord  high  admiral,  of  persons  to  be 
appointed  stewards  and  matrons  : 

By  the  directors  of  the  hospital  at  Greenwich,  &c  Octo- 
ber 5th,  1704,  Minute-book  B.  folio  40. 
"  May  it  please  your  Royal  £Iiiyhncss, 

*^  The  directors  of  the  roval  hospital  at  Greenwich  received 
and  perused  the  petitions  of  Richard  Gibson  and  Joseph  Gas- 
coyne,  relating  to  the  office  of  fteward,  and  having  had  due 
consideration  to  iheir  respective  qualifications  and  service  of 
tile  crown  at  sea,  do  humbly  take  leave  10  lay  their  names  be- 
fore your  Royal  Highness,  for  filling  the  said  office,  as  a  ne- 
cessary preparation  towards  the  taking  men  into  the  said  hos- 
pital. . 

'^  And  there  having  been  ]il>GA'i?c  divers  women  praying 
our  reconmiendjng  them  for  tlie  office  of  matron,  we  Jikejvise 
humbly  take  leave  to  lay  before  your  Royal  Highness  the 
names  of  those  persons  wliich  are  looked  upon  to  be  qualified 
by  the  constitution,  for  your  Royal  Highncss's  election  pf  a 
matron,  and  most  hunil)ly  leave  the  same  to  your  Royal 
Highness's  consideration. 

Pci'niot'ers  fr,r  :fe:t}ar^I, 

^^  Joscpli  Gascoync,  reci<te)cd,  and  well  reeonmicnded  from 
all  the  commanders  he  has  served  with. 

"  Richard  Gibson  sets  f"o)th  his  merits  and  long  service  in 
his  petition,  and  very  uel!  recommended/' 
rr  it    1:  rs  for  .'..•y;: '■:;;. 

^^  Susan  Sherwin,  sets  forth  the  long  service  of  her  husband 
in  the  wars  of  1666,  when  he  conunanded  several  small  ships. 
He  was  blown  up  in  the  Bredn. 

'^  Elizabeth  Yelverton,  lit.T  husband  died  aiaster  in  the  ves- 
sel, having  served  the  crown  from  h.is  youth,  Sec. 

*^  Rachel  Low,  her  h'is!.;:iTid  tserved  as  master  of  divers 
ships,  and  died  in  ihe  servive  .*' 

A  reprcsentatior.  to  his  lioyal  liigjniess,  recommendina: 
tile  petitioners  for  steward  and  matron,  was  agreed,  and  is  to 
be  prepared  to  be  signed  at  ti>e  nexr  niLHi-ting. 

The  following,  out  of  innun^erable  other  instances  to  the 
samectlfect,  will  be  SLiDieieni  to  sliew  your  Lordships  that  the 
appointment  of  seamen  to  tiie  olilcs  in  the  hospital  was  an 
object  of  which  they  never  lost  sight, 

'At  a  general  court,  August  22d,  1705,  Minute-book  B. 
folio  lis. 
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^'  William  Thompson  Irtvinir  pctitijiicd  to  succeed  as  mes- 
senger, it  is  to  be  en.j.iir'jJ  wluihor  he  is  a  seafarln.^  man/' 
By  the  directors,  :ku,  November  8tl),  ijUo,  Minute-book 

B.  folio  130. 

"  Thomas  Hog  being  offered  and  recommended,  and  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  he 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  gei>eral  court. '^ 

By  the  Directors,  &c.  February  .2d,  1704-5,  Minute-book 
B.  folio  91. 

**  Richard  Henderson,  of  Greenwich,  having  shaved  the 
pensioners  to  this  time,  is  to  continue  the  same,  till  some  se;i 
barber  be  appointed."^ 

By  the  directors,  &;c.  August  30th,  1705,  Minute-book  B. 
folio  1 10. 

*'  David  Williams,  having  officiated  as  clerk  from  the  first 
entertainment  of  the  peusiouers,  is  to  be  further  employed 
tiir  some  seamen  be  appointed." 

I  n<Av  come  to  a  very  scrituis  part  of  this  business.  ' 

Tl;e  noble  Earl  ha?  appealed,  wiih  imprudent  confidence, 
to  the  paper" on  your  Lordships'  table,,  whieiJ  cont;uns  a  list 
of  all  the  appointments  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  since 
the  first  instituti  m  of  the  hospital  in  1704,  bv  which  lie  tells 
us  it  appears  how  that  matter  was  understood  at  first,  and 
that  not  one  of  the  persons  first  appointed  to  the  civil  oflBccs 
was  a  seaman. 

How  the  matter  was  understood  I  liope  I  have  sliewn  prettv 
clearly  tn  your  Lordships,  by  the.  extracts  wliich  I  liave  read 
from  the  Minute-books  of  the  hospital,  most  of  which  are 
dated  in  the  vears  l/Oi  and  I70v'>.  The  i«:iiii(^  hv){>ks  may  per- 
haps be  of  more  use  to  us  in  ascertaining  the  practice,  as  well 
as  tiie  sentiuieuts  of  the  first  commisri^>ner5  ot  the  hospital, 
than  the  li^t  given  in  at  vour  Lordsliips*  table  by  Mr.  Maule, 
whose  return,  1  take  upon  mc.to  prove,  is  false  in  no  less  thaii 
five  inst:mees. 

Tht'  s-jcond  person  mentioned  in  that  list  is  Joseph  Gas- 
coyne;  he  is  put  down  as  ste^vard,  and  not  served  al  >ei. 

The  clrrk  will  be  so  good  as  to  read  the  letter  from  the  com- 
missioners to  the  Lord  high  admiral.  Minute-book  B.  folio 
40,  October  5th,  1 704. 

I'cti.'invrrs  for.  itcwavd^ 

^'  Joseph  Gascovne,  registered  and  very  w'ell  reconnnended 
from  all  the  commanders  he  has  sailed  with." 

I  believe  your  Lordships  will  have  little  doubt  of  Joseph 
Gascoyne's  havincr  served  at  sea. 

'  A  little  lower  down  stands  PvJward  GriflUths,  cook's-mate, 
not  serv(5d  at  sea.  F  f  -i 
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The  clerk  will  now  read,  in  the  same  book,  folio  219,  the 
minute  relating  to  Edward  Griffiths.     July  3d,  1 7Q7. 
By  the  Directors,  &c. 

^^  Edward  Griffiths,  applying  to  be  admitted  assistant  to  the 
cook,  he  is  to  be  recomn? ended  to  the  general  court,  if  it  ap- 
pears he  has  served  s^i  sea,"  At  folio  939  he  will  find  that  he 
was  recommended  accordingly, 

I  thinly  your  Lordships  will  give  credit  to  Edward  Griffithsj, 
that  he  has  also  served  at  sea. 

Two  names  lower,  in  Mr,  Maule's  list,  appears  Williain 
Silkworth,  scullery-man's  mate,  not  served  at  sea. 

The  cl^rk  will  read  the  Minute-book,  r^l^ting  to  this  said 
Silkworth,.  folio  207,  March  6th,  1  ^06-7, 
By  the  directors,  &c, 

^^  John  Silkworthj  an  ancient  seaman,  is  to  be  recommends 
ed  for  scdlleryrman's  mate.'*  There  is  a  ^nistake  iq  the  Chris-» 
tian  name,  but  from  the  office  it  is  evidently  the  same  man. 

Have  your  Lordships  any  doubt  that  ti^is  Silkworth  baa 
been  at  sea  ? 

Next  but  one  to  Silkworth  stands  James  Barnes,  porter, 
pot  served  at  sea. 

The  clerk  will  now  turn  to  folio  142,  and  rea4  what  is  t^i^n? 
said  of  James  Barnes,  January  3d,  1705-6, 
By  the  directors,  &c. 

'^  A  petition  of  James  Barnes,  cook  of  the  London,  waa 
read,  and,  on  reading  his  certificates  ordered  that  he  be  recom- 
mended to  his  Royal  Highness  as  a  person  fitly  qualified  for 
porter  of  the  royal  hospital,  according  to  the  pr^^yer  of  bis 
petition,*'  . 

To  James  Barnes,  my  Lords,  one  of  the  persons  firft  ap- 
pointed that  never  was  at!  sea. 

The  last  in  the  list  is  William  Buller,  barber,  pot  served 
at  sea. 

If  your  Lordships*  patience  be  not  exhausted,  the  clerk 
will  r-ead  the  minute  relating  to  William  Puller,  at  folio  llSj^ 
August  22d,  1705. 

At  a  general  court,  &c, 

^^  Wm,  Buller  petitioning  to  be  barber  to  the  hospital,  his 
petidon  is  to  be  referred  to  the  navy  bpard  for  a  certificate 
of  his  service  at  sea.'^  I  cani^ot  pass  over  this  matter  without 
calling  your  Lordships'  s^ttention  to  so  very  extraordinary  a^ 
falsification  in  returns  made  by  your  Lordships'  orders.  The 
list  of  officers  in  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  time  consists  but 
of  twenty  persons,  a  fourth  part  of  whom  are  falsely  returned 
in  the  list  before  your  Lordships,  ^nd  in  such  a  manner  as  ta 

mislea4 
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mislead  the  committee  in  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
of  their  enquiry  :  and  the  noble  Earl  has  built  the  best  part 
of  his  defence  upon  this  rotten  foundation.  * 

'    ■  -     ■      •  .   ..    I 

*  As  the  cotemporary  practice  of  the  commissioners  and 
board  of  admiralty  is  undoubtedly  the  best  interpreter  of  the 
intentions  of  the  original  institution,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  state  the  following  instances  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above. 

Extracts  from  the  Minute -hook  of  th^  commissioners  of  Greenwich 

HoJpitaU 

By  the  directors,  &c.  December  9th,  1703,  p,  13. 

A  petition  of  Mr.Xe  Neve  concerning  the  place  of  auditor  to 
the  hospital  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  gene- 
ral court,  with  the  petition  of  Mr,  Moody,  and  others,  rclat* 
ingthereto. 

By  the  directors,  &c.     February  17th,  1703-4,  page  16. 

A  petition  of  Joyce  Russel,  widow,  desiring  to  be  admitted 
a  matron  in  the  hospital,  was  read>  and  is  to  be  considered  at 
the  proper  season. 

By  the  directors,  &c.     August  10th,  1704,  page  30. 

A  petition  from  Mr.  Richard  Gibson  was  read,  desiring  to 
be  steward  of  the  hospital,  and  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the 
.general  court. 

By  the  directors,  8cc.    August  24th,  1 704,  page  39. 

A  petition  of  Rebecca  Dawson,  to  be  nurse,  was  presented, 
^nd  is  to  be  considered  with  other  petitions  of  a  like  nature. 

By  the  directors,  &c.     September  14th,  1704. 

The  petitions  of  all  persons  petitioning  for  offices,  and  the 
women  for  matrons  and  nurses,  were  examined,  and  the  wo- 
men who  were  present  were  called  in  and  heard,  and  an  abstract 
was  made  of  them  to  be  laid  before  the  general  court. 

By  the  directors,  &c.     September  21st,  1704,  page  37. 

Several  certificates  were  read,  relating  to  the  women  pe*- 
titioning ;  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  clerk  of  th^  ticket- 
office  to  be  examined. 

By  the  directors,  &c,     Se{>tember  28th,  page  38. 

Several  petitions  were  read,  viz.  J.  Illingworth  for  butcher, 
B.  Hazelwood  for  an  employment,  John  Shot  for  barber, 
Thomas  Mills  for  employment,  Christopher  Hocker,  Mag. 
Davis,  Sarah  Burchmore,  for  nurses,  or  Uke  service,  and 
Henry  Middleton  for  surgeon. 

By  the  directors,  &c.     May  1st,  1705,  folio  104. 

Tilladams,  *a  seaman's  widow,  to  be  further  recommended 
for  a  nurse,  to  the  general  court; 

rf4     /  T^*:c. 
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These  dre  what  appear  majiifestly  on  the  face  of  their  own 
books,  and  I  have  not  myself  a  shadow  of  doubt,  from  the 
general  moJc  and  spirit  of  their  proceedings,  but  that  tlie 
greatest  j^art^  if  not  all  the  rest  of  the  officers,  consisted  of 
seamen.  With  regard  to  the  chaplains,  one  of  them  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  at  sea ;  the  other,  Mr,  Stubbs,  was  chap- 
lain to  the  dock  yard  at  Woolwich,  and  may  on  that  account 
be  supposed  to  have  had  some  sort  of  claim  to  the  benefits  of 
a  naval  charity.  For  by  the  appointment  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  ordinary  oF  Woolwich  and  Deptford  to  be  chaplains  to 
the  hospital,  their  annual  pay  and  profits,  on  an  average 
amounting  to  about  170I.  a  year,  is  added  to  the  fund  of  the 
hospital.  , 

Some  other  alterations  in  the  charter  from  the  commission 
have  been  take.i  notice  of  and  defended.    - 

I  have  already  so  fatigued  your  Lordships  and  myself,  that 
1  will  not  abuse  your  patience  in  adverting  to  them  any  far- 
ther than  to  say,,  that  if , they  are  innocent,  they  appear  to  ine 
also  useless. 

If  the  new  powers  given  by  the  charter  to  alien  and  sell, 
are  incidental  to  all  corporations,  without  express  words  to 
give  fhcm  that  power,  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  give  that 

Two  mr^rc  inp.tancrs  of  seamen's  widows^  recommended  to 
be  r.urscs  in  i!u,'  lu):pita^,  arc  found  in  the  same  Minute-book,* 
folio  190,  nr:(l  folio  19},  and  two  more  in  Minute-book  C. 
folio  ]Vj,  and  folio  172. 

Can  there  be  a  dorbt,  fn^^m  these  extracts,  that  the  sense  cjf 
the  gcncrnors  of  this  )u)?:.ii'tal  was,  from  its  first  institution, 
coii'^onant  witli  the  plain  and  express  vVords  of  the  commis- 
sion ? 

Pctitio^i'  for  ndmi^^ion  are  founded  on  pretensions  arisinf^ 
from  scrvicoH  at  pea.  7'hc  court  of  directors  and  general  courts 
refer  lo  the  ticket-olTice  for  proofs  of  service  at  sea. 

Reports  from  thai  otiice  certify  accordingly. 

On  those  report?^  appointments  are  made  out. 

Thnnr;iK)ut  th>c  wlioic  th-j  \^.ords,  im/v  q- al  hlcI  rtq  Xoht 
traced,  nnd  tjie  due  qiKdiflcation  is  proved  to  be  service  at  sen.. 

This  is  rot  for  the  achnission  of  {)en^ioners,  but  for  onic^.-rs 
in  tlie  nianagement  of  the  h.ospital,  secretaries,  stewards,  au- 
ditors, ckC.  L\c.  and  to  that  intent  is  this  idea  of  sea  service, 
hti'ig  a  nrcessary  qualification  pM«-hed,  thnt  even  a  barber,  and 
z  Fcullery-nian's  mate,  cire  sufllered  to  continue  only  until  a 
pea-barber,  end  a  scullery-man's  mate  duly  qualified' by  hav- 
i no;  been  at  sen,  can  be  found. 

power 
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power  hv  cxprc-is  words  in  the  charter.  It  is  a  dangerous 
power  iind  vcrv  li;;blc  to  ;il>'/..^c,  particularly  in  u  CiiS'^j  hke  this. 
The  estates  of  many  corpor.ilions  ait*  Anlcly  for  ihc  use  of  the 
corporate  body,  like  th'.'  privcLc  estates  of  individunU,  and 
they  may  alien  them  in  the  same  uiani\e.r  witliout  any  detri- 
ment to  the  public.  But  in  the  case  oc  fore  us,  Mie  estaic  of 
the  corporate  body  is  a  mere  trust  ;  and  not  at  a!!  'or  the  use 
of  those  who  alien.  They  ought  therefore  to  have  been  put 
under  restraints,  if  they  had  be jn  free  before,  rar her  than  to 
liave  had  so  dan^rerous  a  power  newly  conferred  upon  thera. 
An  act  of  parliament  has  put  this  restraint  very  properly  oii 
bishops,  who  anciently  possessed  a  rijiht  of  alieuaticui.  The 
governors  of  tliis  ho?pital  did  very  well  without  this  power 
before  the  charter ;  aud  ou<».ht  not  to  have  had  it  when  tl.e 
new  incorporation  was  made.  What  is  remarkable,  thu  no- 
ble Lord  hinircif  defends  the  power  by  ao  attempt  to  prove 
that  it  is  in  elfeet  no  power  at  all ;  and  that  no  purchaser  can 
safely  rely  on  it,  without  knowing  that  his  put"chasc-moncy  is 
properly  applied.  A  thing  impossible  f(»r  him  to  know  ;'  as 
It  is  utterly  ridiculous  to  suppose  a  great  public  body  to  be 
under  the  controul  of  an  individual  and  a  stranger,  for  the 
due  cx(  rcise  of  any  of  Its  functions,  I  conceive  it  would  be 
better  when  exchanges  are  advanta_<2;eous  to  have  recourse  U} 
sn  act  of  pnrli.'inuMit  than  to  vest  the  commissioners  with 
lowers,  whic  h  ai'ter  all  the  alarm  they  have  given,  are  not  al- 
ovv'cd  satisfactrTy  to  a  purchaser;  since  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland in  his  late  exchange,  subsequent  to  the  powers 
given  by  the  ch:n*ier,  has  thtvught  it  more  prudent  to  have  his 
tiMe  finJii'AJ  in  a  special  act  ot  parlian^ent.  I  can  still  less 
co?i'*ci\c  a!iy  jzc^'hI  prrpose,  for  wliieh  the  words  in  the  com- 
mission so  pnrtiiiibuly  directing  tir.it  all  monies  given,  &c,.ta 
the  ho>]»it{-l  "'  shJ.i  not  be  applicahre  to  any  other  purpose," 
\VLTel«;:t  (.-'jt  in  the  charier. 

I   h:'v»»  j:(>=v  s'c'.tvd  tovoi^r  LorJships  tlie  various  matter/ 
vhicli    I  -Ivi-^^  iv..;iil?e  :vJress,   and  T   ahi  now   to  submit. to 
vour   TioriM*iis   e()n.-ld».ni-.i(>n  what  c^ppeafs  to   me  a  proper 
runedy. 

That  romj.lv  :r-:ny-  at  two  pointr;. 

I'ir:*.,  •'  T'^  re  «oie  to  the  ger-eril  v\.\\vt  of  conmii^sloners, 
the  re^cn-i^vMiuaUon  to  ol^iixs  vvlncli  ilivV  enjoyed  by  the 
old  comtni'-^ion,  and  of  v\hlch  the  iio'a  charter  has  deprived 
thrm."  ' 

SecoTully,  ^^  To  secure  that  none  bnt  sciifjiring  men  shall 
partake  of  the  bcndits  of  this  marine  establishment." 

■  I  shall 
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I  shall  move  your  Lordships  to  report  to  the  House  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  judges  should  prepare  a  bill 
for  these  purposes.  I  propose  a  bill,  oecause  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  method  of  rescinding  the  present  charter.  I  am 
told  the  King  cannot  annul  a  charter,  but  by  the  surrender  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  given.  A  bill  seems  to  me  the  shorter 
method,  and  I  have  no  scruple  in  rescinding  by  act  of  parlia* 
ment  a  charter  wherein  those  to  whom  it  is  given  have  no 
personal  interest,  when  the  provisions  of  that  charter  militate 
against  its  objects,  and  when  the  design  of  rescinding  it,  is  to 
eubstitute  a  better  in  its  place. 

I  am  ready  to  agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  general 
court,  as  constituted  by  the  commissioners,  was  not  wdl  con- 
trived to  procure  attendance.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  charter 
leaving'  the  general  court  so  composed,  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
cure a  better  attendance,  by  depriving  that  court  of  the  im- 
portance it  enjoyed  by  the  recommendation  to  offices.  I 
would  therefore  substitute  another  sort  of  g<;;neral  court  in  its 
place,  to  consist  of  all  the  flag  officers  in  the  navy,  and  of 
none  other.  1  think  the  care  of  our  aged  seamah  can  be  in- 
trusted in  no  better  hands,  than  those  of  our  admirals ;  hav- 
ing served  with  them,  they  will  be  acquainted  with  their  pre. 
tensions,  and  know  their  merits ;  and  they  will  be  sure  to 
bestow  the  benefits  of  thi^  charity  among  their  own  profession. 
A  laudable  professional  zeal  will  encourage  them  to  give  their 
attendance  ;  and  the  power  of  providing  for  an  old  ship-mate, 
to  be  exercised  upon  vacancies  by  those  who  attend,  will  be  a 
farther  encouragement  to  them  not  to  neglect  this  noble  in- 
stitution. As  to  the  particular  provisions  and  regulations  of 
the  bill,  if  your  Lordships  shall  approve  of  the  general  plan, 
they  may  be  settled  when  that  detail  comes  before  the  House. 
I  am  not  particularly  attached  to  this  or  any  other  plan, 
I  only  wish  to  secure  my  two  main  objects,  the  restoring  to 
an  independent  and  effectual  general  court  the  appointment  of 
officers,  and  to  exclude  all  landmen  from  the  possession  of 
them  in  Greenwich  Hospital. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  move  some  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  noble  Lord^at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.'  He 
has  taken  to  himself  the  sole  merit  of  every  improvement  that 
has  been  made  in  the  hospital  during  his  time,  even  the  in- 
crease of  rents  of  the  Dcrwentwater  estate  is  to  be  attributed 
to  him ;  it  would  therefore  be  but  just,  if  he  was  made  an- 
swerable for  the  many  abuses  which  have  been  proved  to 
exist  unredressed  by  his  Lordship  i  he  might  particularly  be 

charged 
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charged  witli  having  himself  appointed  landmen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  officers  of  the  hospital,  in  breach  of 
(the  positive  directions  of  the  commission.  The  noble  Lord 
might  indeed  plead  precedent ;  and  I  am  ready  to  allow,  that  it 
.  might  be  admitted  as  a  considerable  alleviation  of  his  offence. 
But  I  think  no  precedent  can  justify  so  direct  a  breach  of  the 
law.  But  what  precedent  caa  be  pleaded  even  in  excuse  of 
gi  breach  of  that  charter  which  has  been  obtained  under  his 
own  administration  ?  If  it  was  no  more  necessary  or  rea- 
ponable  that  seamen  should  be  employed  in  the  management 
pf  Greenwich  Hospital  than  lunatics  in  the  management  of 
Bedlam,  this  new  modelled  charter  should  have  said  so  ;  but 
it  has  said  directly  the  reverse  5  it  has  confirmed  the  old  pro- 
vision inlhe  commission,  **  that  all  officers  of  the  hoilse  to  be 
(employed  in  the  said  hospital  be  seafaring  men,  &c/'  Never- 
theless, this  provision  in  the  charter  of  1775  has  been  vio- 
lated in  the  following  instances  of  officers,  who  are  landmen, 
jappointed  to  Greenwich  Hospital  since  the  charter  : 

Stephen  Hickman,  brewer,  appointed  12th  August,  I777» 

Alexander  Moore,  master  cook,  14th  December,  1777. 

James  Arundel],  cook's  mate,  19th  December,  J  775. 

Roger  Hunt,  cook's  mate,  7th  January,   1777. 

N.  B.  These  are  all  warrant  officers  appointed  by  the  lul* 
jniraky. 

They  are  all  officers  in  the  hospital,  and  are  not  seafaring 
men.  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  not  the  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty alone,  that  would  regularly  fall  under  the  censure  this 
conduct  deserves,  although  the  noble  Lord,  as  chief  of  that 
board,  would  certainly  bear  the  greatest  share, 
'  But,  my  Lords,  I  shall  make  no  motion  of  censure.  Your 
Lorpships  see  that  it  is  not  want  of  proof  that  restrains  me ; 
I  am  prevented  only  by  my  indifference,  whether  the  noble 
Lord  suffers  or  escapes  censure  for  such-  a  subject  as  thi?, 
when  he  has  avoided  it  for  having  ruined  the  navy  of  this 
kingdom,  and  deprived  it  in  times  like  these  of  the  service  of 
its  most  valuable  officers.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose, if  I  can  obtain  redress  for  the  existing  grievances  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.- 

But,  n^y  Lords,  although  I  am  indifferent  as  to  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  noble  Lord,  I  am  not  so  as  to  the  persecu- 
tions Captain  Baillie  has  met  with.  He  has  been  very  me- 
ritorious- in  detecting  the  cruel  frauds  of  the  butcher,  arid 
prosecuting  him  and  his  servant  to  conviction.  He  has  been 
at  ftU  tim^s  the  true  ftie^d  of  the  pensioner.    He  has  brought 

to 
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to  light  many  abuses;  many  he  hc.s  got  rectified,  and  the 
pFwcciiiiwi:  (if  others  hasoceaiioncd  his  being  harassed  with 
expensive  suits  in  Wettniinslcr-HaH,  and  his  being  illegally 
disn  issed  from  his  office.  Un(icT  this  head  of  injuries  done 
V,  C'  .  ;ir.  Ls.iil":  I  eannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  delu- 
sive ho^K's  of  a  pv  aceful  retirement,  hefd  out  to  him  in  the 
nciiotiation  with  Lord  Sand.vi-jh,  carried  on    by  Mr.  Mur- 

f)hy,  r.^t  of  Captain  Eaillie's  ccuncil,  and  Mr.  Eutler,  a 
awyer  and  friend  of  Lord  Sandwich's.  The  object  of  this 
nc.  '  tintion  was,  to  give  Captain  Bailliasome  provision  ade- 
q-i,c.te  {r.  tlic*  value  of  his  office.  And  the  examination  of 
i^'  •  matter  has  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  the  ^titiie  of  the 

1  i:C  rnly  notion  T  ever  had  of  this  bnsir.css  was,  that  sub- 
scqutail  \'.-  .•^*  .injplaints  against  Captain  Baillie,  the  first  lord 
<)!' the  adniiralty  had  had  thoughts  of  giving  him,  in  some 
S'-^ffC  or  other,  an  equivalent  to  the  value  of  l)is  employment. 
I  lom  heiice  1  mennt  to  argue,  that  at  that  time  the  noble 
Loul  thought  Captain  Baillie  had  some  merit,  some  claim  to 
piv)tection5  that  so  far  outweighed  any  fault  that  might  make 
it  proper  to  remove  him  from  the  hospital,  as  to  induce  the 
noble  Lord  to  make  for  him  an  equivalent  ])ro vision. 

This  fact  lias  been  fully  proved.  Mr.  Butler  (on  the  .  th 
May,  7  0)  dcpoLxd  at  your  L()rd>hips'  bar,  that  in  the 
very  first  conversation  hehadwiih  Lord  Saiidwich  on  this 
subject,  his  Lordship  said,  ^' That  if  Captain  Baiilie  would 
Cv'^'-" -lit  t'vj  peace  and  welfare  of  the  hospital  so  much  as  to 
re^'-j  immediately,  and  rc-ign  ail  his  offices  and  employ- 
1  .v.nts  there,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  make  him  s.oiiie 
provision.'' 

He  further  deposes,  that  at  the  m.  ctinrT  at  the  admiralt\% 
he  heard  Lord  Sandwich  s:iy  to  Mr  :vh:rphv,  ^'  That  if 
Captain  Baillie  would  fo  fir  musickr  ^he  peace  and  Vvelfare 
of  the  hospit.'d,  as  to  rvtirc  iiriiN.v!:.  f  iv,  aiid  reri^rn  allhl, 
offices  and  employments,  h  •  had  iv)  '']):eetinn  to  make  the 
pr< /vision  that  w:is  mvnlioiK'd  foi  M-.  Dcvisme,  or  -ruv  of 
Captain  Baillic's  fjmily.  His  I  '  n  -liij.  thni  re;. J  riv:  pro- 
posals, v>'\  Cc^piain  Railbe,  vr  ni  bavinir  bi'i  •ii^icr.sion 
trkcn  ofi',  and  recei*  in^j-  the  n.1(. rmedirte  ])n)lit^,  and  biding 
rtc'i'.iiued  to  stay  in  the  hc^'^piml  for  a  civen  time,  will  then 
r- 7'Mi  his  office,  a.n  eqni\a!cnt  p/rovision  b.'Mng  to  be  made 
for  him.  He  considers  his  place  in  the  hor.p.ital  i\t  be:. 'J  per 
c.-.n:,.:,  ;  beinu"  desired  to  point  out  a  mode,  lie  thinks  it  may 
be  done  in  the  following  manner  :  he  understands  Captain 
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Kirke,  a  commissioner  of  the  victual ling^office,  would  pre- 
fer to  be  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  he 
therefore  may  be  appointed  in  Captain  Bail  lie's  room,  and 
Captain  Baillie  will  be  content  to  retire  on  his  half-pav,  if 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Devisme,  is  ap|X)inted  a  commissioner 
ia  the  room  of  Mr.  Kirke,  or  a  commissioner's  place  at  Mi- 
norca for  himself.  In  this  case,  he  will  do  whatever  is  ia  hia 
power  to  prevent  any  farther  disturbance  on  the  subject,  and 
the  remaining  copies  of  the  printed  case  shall  be  destroyed  in 
the  presence  of  jmy  persons  that  will  attend  for  that  purpose; 
he  hopes  there  will  be  no  more  printing  on  either  side.''  This 
proposal,  as  I  am  informed,  was  dictated  by  Mr.  Myrphy, 
and  written  by  Mr.  Butler 

After  sayinfe,  that  he  believed  Captain  Baillie  'was  misin- 
formed of  Captain  Kirke's  wishing  to  cliangc;  and  after  re- 
fusing to  send  Captain  Baillie  to  Minorca,  or  to  give  him  any- 
place where  he  would  have  to  act  in  concert  with  any  other 
person,  ou  account  of  his  temper.  Lord  Sandwich  went  on 
to  say,  '^As  getting  him  inmicdiatcly  from  the  h^soital 
would  becontributing  very  essentially  Lo  the  good  and  welfare 
of  the  hospital,  if  Captain  Baillie  would  so  for  cc-opnit?,  as 
to  contribute  to  that  essential  advant.jjre,  liC  w')iilvl  make  liim 
the  provision  which  he  before  spoke  of  for  .Mr.  Devisme,  or 
any  of  Captain  liiuilic's  family." 

After  this,  Mr.  Butler  bad  a  mectinn:  with  Captain  Baillie. 
and  Mr.  Murphy,  which  ended  in  the  following  memoran- 
dum : 

''  C^pt^i"  Baillie,  upon  having  an  equivalent  made  him, 
is  willing  to  resign  liis  vjiTice  of  Heutenaul-^jovvT^Dr  o.'Cjrjei:- 
wich  Hospital,  which  nro\lsiou  may  l)e  either  t.)  iuiii  or  to 
Mr.  Devisme,  as  before- mentioned,  but  the  resii^nalion  is 
not  to  be  made  till  the  compensation  \s  givc^n — C':\ptain  Ball- 
lie  wishes  to  have  a  ship,  thongli  ii.  were  to  be  but  for  one 
ernize,  in  order  to  go  out  of  the  }i')Sj)ital  with  credit — antl  to 
recc^ive  the  enioluui'juts  of  hisotijce  till  the  compen*^;i^ion  is 
given---Nothing done  in  thi»business  to  keep  tlu*  service  from 
being  open  to  Captain  Baillie  on  any  occasion." 

This  was  sent  by  Mr.  Butler  to  Lord  Sandwich,  who  .a 
few  days  after  told  Air.  Lutler,  thac  "if  Captain  Baillie 
would  resign  all  his  employments,  aiid  retire  immediately,  it 
would  be  doing  an  esscnticil  service  to  the  hospital,  and  he 
would  so  far  consider  it,  as  to  make  him  the  provision  he  be- 
fore spoke  of  for  Mr.  Devisme  or  his  family;  that  if  he  did 
not  rOsign  his  olEces  and  his  employments,  he  should-  con?i^ 

der 
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der  it  as  a  defiance  of  his  right  to  retnove  him^  and  should 

Eroceed  accordingly.    That  at  all  events  he  should  quit  the 
ospital/' 

No  less  than  four  times  did  Lord  Sandwich  repeat,  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  make  provision  for  Captain  Baillie* 

The  first  time  his  Lordship  mentioned  this  provision,  it 
was  for  Captain  Baillie,  not  for  his  family;  that  part  of  the 
proposal  came  from  Captain  Baillie  himself,  between  the 
first  time  Mr.  Butler  had  heard  Lord  Sandwich  open  on  this 
subject  and  the  meeting  between  his  Lordship  and  Mn  Mur-^ 

The  three  last  times  this  was  said,  the  provision  seems  til 
be  restrained  to  some  of  Captain  Baillie's  family,  but  through** 
out  there  is  a  condition  that  Captain  Baillie  should  resign^ 

It  farther  appears  from  Mr.  Butler's  evidence,  that  tl>c 
reason  this  pegociation  broke  off,  was,  that  Captain  Baillie 
would  not  retire  on  the  faith  of  Lord  Sandwich's  promised^ 
although  strongly  persuaded  so  to  do  by  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr* 
Murphy. 

This  transaction  was  in  December  last;  subsequent  to  the 
report  of  the  committee;  subsequent  to  all  complaints  against 
Captain  Baillie,  and  subsequent  to  his  suspension ;  it  was  soon 
followed  by  his  removal.  The  story  which  came  out  in  Mr. 
Butler's  evidence,  to  have  been  told  by  him  to  Captain  Bail* 
lie,  concerning  the  fate  of  reformers,  sufficiently  marked. the 
treatment  he  was  to  expect. 

The  evidence  having  proved  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
make  a  provision  for  Captain  Baillie  or  his  family,  if  he  re- 
signed, I  am  to  ask  vi^hat  merit  there  was  in  this  act  of  resig- 
nation, that  should  entitle  him  to  such  a  provision,  or  what 
crime  in  refusing  to  resign  till  the  compensation  was  actually 
granted,  that  should  render  him  unworthy  of  what  was  m* 
tended  to  be  given  him  ? 

Since  that  period  of  this  negociation,  when  the  provision 
was  intended  to  have  been  given,  what  has  Captam  Baillie 
done  ?  Mr.  Butler  tells  your  Lordships,  Captain  Bailliewould 
not  retire  on  the  faith  of  Lord  Sandwich's  promises;  andhjs 
Lordship  considered  his  refusal  to  resign,  as  a  defiance  of  hi^ 
right  to  remove  him. 

I  shall  not.  examine  on  what  grounds  Captain  Baillie. re- 
fused to  trust  to  the  faith  of  the  noble  Lord's  promises  j  oi* 
whether  such  a  distrust  was  prudent  or  well-founded :  but  I 
must  contend,  that  it  was  no  crime  in  Captain  Baillie,  and 
that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  distrust  and  10  refuse  giving 

in 
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in  bis  resignation^  till  the  compensaUon  was  given ;  I  shall 
farther  insist,  that  a  refusal  to  resign  an  office  is  not  a  defi- 
ance of  a  right  to  remove. 

From  these  observations  your  Lordships  will  clearly  see 
that  Captain  Baillie  lost  the  provision  intended  for  him,  not 
on  account  of  any  subsequent  misconduct  of  his,  but  merely 
because  he  would  not  place  faith  in  the  noble  Lord's  pro- 
mises. 

The  account  of  the  negotiation,  as  taken  from  Mr.  But- 
ler, Lord  Sandwich's  friend,  fully  proves  that  his  Lordship 
did  not  think  Captain  Baillie  uncleservinc  a  provision — no 
fresh  act  intervened  on  the  part  of  Captain  Baillie,  to  render 
him  less  worthy  of  such  a  provision.  I  must  therefore,  in 
concurrence  with  the  noble  Lord's  own  first,  and  most  equi- 
table sentiments,  think  it  peculiarly  hard  and  cruel  to  depri\-e 
him  of  his  office  without  the  intenaed  compensation. 

This  is  the  use  I  originally  intended  to  make  of  this  trans- 
action, and  the  evidence  has  fully  warranted  my  observa- 
tions. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  side  on  which  the  nego- 
tiation began.  This  never  appeared  tome  a  matter  of  any 
importance. 

Captain  Baillie's  account  of  it  certainly  induced  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  had  commenced  on  the  part  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
By  the  account  of  the  witnesses  it  appears  otherwise,  and  that 
it  took  its  rise  from  Mr.  Murphy,  for  it  is  clear  that  Captain 
Baillie  did  not  set  it  on  foot. 

That  Captain  Baillie  had  said  generally,  that  he  was  rea- 
dy to  take  an  ec^uivalent  for  his  office  is  undoubtedly  true. 
He  menti(  ned  it  m  his  affidavit,  sworn  to  before  the  King's- 
Bench,  in  November  last,  as  an  offer  he  had  made  to  Lord 
Sandwich,  in  1775.  He  certainly  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing, 
than  to  wish  to  retire  from  an  office  in  which  his  attempt  to  do 
his  duty  rendered  him  obnoxious,  and  even  exposed  him  to 
ruin. 

On  this  idea,  Mr.  Bearcroft,  leading  counsel  to  Captain 
BaiMie,  had  asked  him,  whether  if  an  opportunitv  offered 
he  was  willing  to  enter  into  treaty  ?  Captain  Baillie  said. 
Yes.  Mr.  Bearcroft,  in  a  very  distant  manner  sounded  the 
Srilicitor  General,  who  was  on  the  other  side :  but  finding  he 
had  no  authority  to  treat,  Mr.  Bearcroft  told  Captain  Bail- 
lie so,  and  there  the  matter  dropped.  This  was  previous  to 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Captain  Baillie  for  a  libel;  Mr.  Bearcroft  wished  to 
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negotiate  with  a  view  to  stop  those  proceedings — He  failed — • 
The  prosecution  went  on,  and  there  the  negotiation  ended — 
Mr."  BearcrofVd  evidence  on  this  subject  is  distinct^  short,  and 
manly. 

That  Mr.  IV^urphy  has  attempted  since  that  time  to  set 
on  foot  a  negotiation  with  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Shepherd,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  is  now  proved ;  it  might  arise  from  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's then  zeal  to  serve  Captain  Baillie,  but  Captain  Baillie 
positively  swears  it  was  without  his  knowledge,  till  Mr. 
Murphy  acquainted  him  with  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Butler.' 

If  Captain  Baillie  has  led  me  into  an  error  in  this  business, 
as  to  the  side  on  which  the  negotiation  began,  I  liave  every 
reason  to  believe  it  was  not  intentionally.  It  is  a  piece  of  jus- 
tice I  owe  him  to  declare,  that  in  the  course  of  the  manv, 
many  conversations  I  have  had  with  him  oh  this  subject,  and 
relative  to  Greenwich  Hr)8pital,  I  have  never  found  him  make 
the  smallest  attempt  to  mit^lcad  or  deceive  me.  Every  part  of 
his  story  has  hung  together,  and  there  has  appeared  the  most 
strict  attention  to  truth. 

Possibly  Captain  Baillie  misunderstood  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  him.  1  would  wish  to  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictions th-it  have  appeared  belwuen  gentlemen  of  charat;tc-r. 
Captr.ii\  Hriijiic,  in  ?u[>port  of  his  belief  that  ihe  negotiation 
began  on  the  pint  of  Lord  Sandwich,  has  produced  the  plan 
for  the  cxanunalion  of  Mr.  ivjtic.r  on  this  subject,  w  hich  was 
drawn  by  Mr  Murniiy,  []vA  i\]v.  Murphy  says  (if  I  under- 
stand him  righi)  that  he  drew  iliis  cx.imination  with  all  the 
art  he  was  n)aster  of,  to  l>rin^r  out  ^>ii»v  apart  of  the  trans- 
action, to  conceal  another  ]vart,  and  thereby  to  produce  an 
account  diifci'cnl  from  the  tr\UiK 

But  so  far  \  nuist  say  for  Capiain  Baillie,  that  unless  it  was 
fully  explained  to  b.im  that  it  \\i:s  fortius  arti'iil  purpose,  that 
Mr..Murpliv's  plan  \)f  examination  ot^vlr.  Butier  was  drawn, 
I  do  not  wonder  at  Captain  Baillie's  having  beeen  mijjled  by 
it.  * 

Captain  Baillie  was  not  I. imself  present  at  the  opening  be- 
tween Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Butler;  he  never  saw  Lord 
Sandvv'ich  ;  the 'only  accounts  he  had  of  the  business  were 
from  Mr.  Murpb.v. 

However  it  might  appear  pislifiablc  to  Mr.  Murphy  for 
Captain  Baillie  to  bring  out  in  Parliament  an  imperfect  state 
of  the  transaction,  I  am  persuaded  Captain  Baillie  had  no 
such  wish,  and  that  if  Mr.  Murphy  gave  him  any  imper-' 
foet  hints  of  his  paper  being  drawn  with  that  intent.  Captain 
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Baillie  did  not  UQderstaRd  him.  He  appears  to  me  so  plain 
and  direct  a  man,  that  I  am  persuaided,  if  such  a  scheme  wafc 
oot  directljr  and  iMy  explainbod  to  hi«B,  he  would  not  suspect 
it,  and  would  take  all  that  was  said  to  him  on  the  subject  as  a 
technical  thinner  of  speaking  which  be  did  not  understaid. 

I  am,  therefore,  tioc  surprised  that  the  following'  passages, 
in  the  eoper  of  interrogatories  drawn  for  him  by  Mr,  Muf*. 
pliy,  should  haire  conviaced  Captain  Baillie  that  the  negotia- 
tion began  on  the  part  of  Lord  Sandwich. 

Examination  of  Mr.  Butler>  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Murphy. 


ifidwich  L 
Haptain  I 


Q.  i«t.  Was  you  present  at"j 
any     conversation      be-  | 
twccn    Lord     Safidwich  [ 
and  Mr.    Murphy 
the    subject    of    Cs 
Baillie? 

Q.  2d.  Was  it  at  the  admi- 
ralty ?  $ 

Q.  3d.    Did  Mr.  MurphK 
go  there  in  constqutnct  ^i 
a  letter  from  you^  inform-  L 
ing  him  that  L$ri  Sand^  V 
with  iU sired  to  set  him  f  •   j 

Q.  4th.  Before  you  writ  that-' 
letter  had  ym  made  any 
proposal  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Sandwich^  tq  be  mention- 
ed by  Mr.  Murphy   to  f 
Captain  Baillie  ? 


J 


He  must  say  that  he  was. 


It  was. 

He  must  say  that  he  writ  a 
letter  to  that  purpose. 

He<^2rx/  admits  that  on  Satur- 
day, th^  1 2th  of  December, 

he  didUll  Mr.  Murphy^  thcA 
ifCapt.  Baillie  would  resign 
his  office  of  lieutenant-gover- 
nor^  Lord  Sandwich  wouU 
make  an  equivalent  provision 
fir  Captain  Baillie, 


Had  this  examination  of  Mr.  Butler  consisted  merely  of 
questions,  Captain  Baillie  might  possibly,  with  a  good  deal  of 
explanation,  have  understood  them  as  Mr.  Murphy  says  tfaejr 
were  meant.  But  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  answers^ 
written  merely  for  Captain  ^aillie's  information,  or  for  that 
of  a  person  was  was  to  examine  Mr.  Butler,  should  not 
ccKitain  one  syllable  expressive  of  the  view  with  which  it  was 
said  the  questions  were  drawn.  The  answers  seemed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  whole  truth ;  nor  is  there  In  the  whole  of 
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this  paper  the  least  caution  to  avoid  bringing  about  more  than 
is  there  stated. 

I  have  before  said,  that  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  of  no 
ipoment  whence  the  negociation  originated. 

If  there  is  any  reflection  to  be  made  on  the  subject,  it  is, 
that  had  it  originated  from  Lord  Sandwich,  there  would  have 
been  much  merit  in  offering  to  a  man  whom  he  thought  had 
good  intentions,  but  an  unhappy  temper,  some  comfortable 
retreat. 

Much  has  also  been  said  on  the  supposed  breach  of  faith 
in  Captain  Baillie  by  making  the  transaction  known,  '  It 
was  certainly  conducted  under  an  injunction  of  secrecy  at 
the  express  desire  of  Mr.  Butler,  but  for  what  reason  I  cannot 
devise.  If  the  transaction  was  honourable,  and  even  meri- 
torioi;s  (as  I  think  it  was)  where  was  the  necessity  for  se- 
crecy ?— But  does  it  appear  that  Captain  Baillie  wa^  the 
first  person  that  divulged  it  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  It  was 
publicly  talked  of  in  Greenwich  Hospital  soon  after  it  was 
over. 

Captain  Baillie  finding  it  was  already  known,  and  that  in- 
stead of  concluding  in  that  friendly  manner  towards  hiiA, 
which  he  was  led  to  expect,  it  was  to  end  in  his  ruin,  thought 
ail  bond  of  secrecy  was  dissolved. 

In  matters  of  this  delicate  nature,  so  much  depends  upon 
the  precise  chain  of  circumstances  attending  every  part  of 
the  transaction,  that  I  am  sure  it  would  be  impossible  for 
your  Lordships  (if  you  had  any  business  with  it)  to  deter- 
mine how  far  Mr.  Bail  lie's  conduct  was,  or  was  not  justifia- 
ble in  the  present  instance.  We  have  heard  much,  but  not 
a  tenth  part  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  so  nice  a  questicto. 
And  undoubtedly  the  manner  of  carrying  on  a  business,  its 
final  conclusion,  and  the  conduct  6f  the  other  parties,  may 
\ery  much  alter  the  nature. of  an  obligation. 

I  have  only  one  more  observation  to  make  on  this  subject, 
which  is,  that  precise  accounts  of  a  transaction  of  this  na- 
ture cannot  be  expected.  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr.  Cooke, 
Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  meant  to  give  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  ;  but  yet  their  recollections  are  so 
different,  that  in  many  instances  they  do  not  agree,  in  some 
they  contradict  each  other. 

Ihs  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  who  was  present  when  Lord  Sand- 
wich, Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Murphy  met,  has  so  unlucky  a 
memory,  that  he  recollects  nothing  which  had  passed  in  that 
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conversation  which  could  possibly  tend  to  prejudice  Lord 
Sandwich  or  serve  Captain  Baillie, 


Mr.  Cooke,  on  the  4th  of 

May, 

Does  not  recollect  that  Lord 

Sandwich  said  what  had  passed 

between  him  and  Mr,  Kirkc-^ 


Although 


Mr.  Butler  deposes,  May  4tb, 

That  Lord  Sandwich  said, 
"  That  with  respect  to  what 
Captain  Baillie  had  mention- 
ed of  Captain  Kirke,  he  be- 
lieved he  was  much  misin- 
formed, as  Captain  Kirke  did 
not  wish  the  change^  which  was 
there  mentioned  J* 


Mr.  Cooke,  though  present, 
did  not  hear  Lord  Sandwich  say^ 
that  the  directors  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  had  said  they  would  not 
act  with  Captain  Baillie. 


And  yet  Mr.  Murphy^ 
speaking  of  the  time  when 
Mr.  Cooke  was  present,  de- 
poses, that  Lord  Sandwich  said 
the  directors  cannot  act  with 
himy  they  have  presented  a 
new  memorial  against  him. 


Neither   did    Mr.    Cooke  And  yet  Mr.  Butler  assert- 

hear  Lord  Sandwich  say,  that  ed,  that  Lord  Sandwich  did 

he  must  quarrel  with  the  direC"  say  so ;  and  Mr,  Murphy  con* 

tors  J  or  Captain  Baillie,  or  the  firms  it. 
least  like  that. 


Mr.  Cooke  never  heard  Lord 
Sandwich  say,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  right  m  Captain 
Baillie— though  he  has  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  his  Lord- 
ship's observing,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  wrong  in 
him. 


And  yet  Mr.  Murphy 
swears,  that  Lord  Sandwich 
said,  he  believed  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  right  and  a  great 
deal  of  wrong  in  Capt.  Bail- 
lie. 


Mr.  Cooke  does  not  recol- 
lect Lord  Sandwich's  saying 
any  thing  upon  Mr.  Murphy's 
saying,  he  imagined  Captain 
^aillie's  place  worth  600I.  a 
year. 


And  yet  Mr.  Murphy 
swears,  that  Lord  Sandwich 
said  his  place  may  be  tool,  a 
year^  and  1  know  \{  a  man 
loses  600I,  a  year,  and  has  no 
other  fortune,  he  must  be  dis- 
tressed. 
2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Cooke  does  not  recol- 
lect that  Mr.  Murphy  said, 
Captain  Bailiie  would  print  a 
tliird  column  r 


And  Mr.  Mbrphjr,  never- 
the  less,dcposes,thatJVlr.Cooke  ■ 
said  that  book  (meaning  the 
printed  book  in  two  columns) 
mu«t  be  published,  **  I  told 
him  that  would  do  no  good^ 
—  and  that  if  it  was  publish- 
ed in  two  columns,  /  should 
advise  Captain  Bailiie  to  print  a 
third  to  it." 


Mr.  C&oke  being  asked  whe- 
ther \jOvA  Sandwich  did  not 
«ay,  that  if  Captain  Bailiie  did 
not  resign  his  office,  he  should 
look -upon  it  as  2i,Jlagof  defi- 
Qnce^^-"'^  answered,  he  never 
heard  Lord  Sandwich  say  any 
such  words. 


However,  Mr.  Butler  de- 
clares. Lord  Sandwich  said, 
he  should  consider  it  as  a  de- 
FiANCF,  if  Captain  Bailiie  did 
not  resign  his  office. 


Mr.  Murphy  has  positively 
sworn,  that  Lord  Sandwich 
said  to  him.  Captain  Badlie's 
place  may  be  600/.  a  year,  I 
heard  you  estimate  it  at  that 
sum  in  the  King's  Bench, 


And  yet  Mr.  Butler  as  po- 
sitively swears,  that  when  he 
read  to  Lord  Sandwich  Capt. 
Bailtie's  proposal,  in  which  his 
office  was  stated  to  be  6oqL  a 
year,  that  Lord  Sandwich  re» 
plied,  //  was  no  such  things  and 
that  he  is  very  certain  Lror^ 
Sandwich  did  not  say  to  Mr*  ' 
Murphy,  that  when  he  ha4 
stated  Captain  Barllie's  place 
to  be  6ocl.  a  year  he  had  stat- 
ed it  fairly. 

These  differences  shew  how  little  dependence  can  be  had 
on  the  precise  recitals  of  conversations  at  such  a  distance  of 
time ;  ^n&  consequently,  how  little  we  are  able  to  judge  of  a 
point  of  honour,  depending  entirely  on  that  precision.  Much 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  Captain  Bail  lie's  universal  good  cha^ 
racter,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity.  And  therefore,  it 
would  be  both  ct  uel  and  unjust,  to  censure  him  on  a  matter 
of  which  we  have  such  imperfect  accounts. 

Butt 
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But)  my  Lords,  I  have  done  With  this  negotiation))  ^d  re«* 
turn  to  Greenwich  hospital^  and  I  aHc  whether  Captain  Baillie 
is  to  be  ruined  ^br  his  attempts  to  redness  the  abuses  of  the 
charity  over  which  he  presided  i 

Let  me  ask  what  are  the  crimes  with  which  he  is  charged  i 

Every  witness  examined,  whether  friend  or  foe,  has  certi- 
fied to  his  reputation,  as  a  man  of  morality  and  honesty  ;  his 
services,  as  an  officer,  are  admitted,  and  his  zeal  for  the  pen* 
sioners  stands  ancofitradicted. 

The  sole  ofFence  alledged  agdindt  Captain  Baillie  is,  that 
be  is  a  man  of  a  vexatious  temper  and  of  intractable  man«> 
Iters.  These,  if  true,  are  faults  most  certainly ;  but  they 
are  such,  as  thodgh  they  render  society  unpleasant,  do  not 
render  a  man  .criminal  j  and  never,  that  I  havt  heard  of,  havt ' 
been  assigned  as  reasons  for  depriving  any  person  of  his  oor>^ 
porate  office.  Admncing,  however,  that  Captain  Baillie  is  - 
a  man  of  that  temper,  and  of  those  manners  ;  before  his  be- 
ing vexatious  and  intractable  becomes  a  reason  for  punishing 
him  in  so  high  a  degree,  or  perhaps  of  punishing  him  at  all^ 
^e  ought  to  know  upon  what  sort  of  BMitter  he  is  vexatio\is, 
and  in  what  sort  of  society  he  is  intractable.  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  so  vexatious  against  abuses  a^  strict  enquiry  -*^N<yt, 
thif»g  so  kitracciable  among  gentlemen  of  easy  morals,  a^  a 
msui  of  rigid  virtue.  I  eonfess^  J  do  not  know  any  tkih^ 
that  can  be  such  a  nuisance,  as  a  man  of  stern  and  uncor^ 
filiated  int^rity,  in  a  society  made  happy  and  unanimous  by  a 
participation  of  jobs^  by  fnutual  connivance,  and  the  perfect 
tiquality  among  themselves  that  arises  from  a  thorough  con- 
l^ipusness,  that  not  one  of  the  company  is  a  jot  better  tbad 
his  neighbour. 

-  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  Captain  Baillie,  whilst  he  did 
^ftftt  service  to  the  poor  pensioners,  did  infinitely  disturb  the 
UdnquiUity  of  the  officers  :  and  M  they  who  afe  of  opinSon^ 
that  the  government  of  hospitaiS|  as  well  as  that  of  king*- 
doms,.  was  made  for  the  pleasure  of  the  governors,  and  not 
ti»e  benefit  of  the  governiid,  will  think  his  condu<tt  was  atpo* 
cious. 

But  such  of  your  ]iordshtp$  who  may  be  of  different  sen- 
timents, and  .who  reflect,  that  the  greatest  reformers  halne 
jttrely  been  men  of  the  be$t  tempers,  will  pity  the  imp^rfcc- 
tion  of  human  virtue ;  and  will  think  Captain  Baillie's  mo^ 
'  linseness  rather  the  object  of  reprimand,  than  of  the  utmost 
punishment  the  admiralty  had  the  power  to  inflict.  They 
loughc  to  have  commended  and  seconded  his  zeal,  and.  ^*- 
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horted  him  to  more  conciliatory  manners,  and  not  have  de- 
prived him  of  his  office  with  disgrace,  whilst  they  continue 
to  employ,  trust,  and  caress  a  recorded  cheat,  who  triumphs  in 
the  destruction  of  Captain  Baillie,  who  had  the  delusive  vic- 
tory of  defeating  him  in  a  court  of  justice. 

Whilst  Mr.  Mellish  is  enriching  himself  with  all  the  con- 
tracts  of  the  navy,  I  think  it  behoves  your  Lordships,  who 
have  been  able  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits,  not  to  let 
Captain  Baillie  starve.  I  shall  not  move  that  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  his  office^  I  might  be  told  that  he  has  a  legal  remedy 
against  his  illegal  removal;  and  I  am  sensible,  that  after  all 
that  has  passed,  he  could  not  lead  a  happy  life  in  Greenwich 
hospital.  I  only  wish  for  him  some  provision,  such  as  his 
Majesty  shall  think  him  deserving,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich thought  him  deserving,  subsequent  to  every  complaint 
which  has  been  alledged  against  Captain  Baillie. 

I  shall  now  submit  to  the  committee  thefoUowing  report : 

It  is  moved,  That  the  chairman  be  directed  to  report  to  the 
House 

That  the  committee  have  read  the  several  papers  referred  , 
to  them  by  the  House,  and  have  examined  several  witnesses 
touching  the  affairs  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

That  it  appears  to  the  committee,  that  abuses  of  various 
kinds  have  at  different  times  crept  into  the  management  of 
the  said  hospital. 

That  the  committee  do  not  judge  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  House  with  any  account  of  those  which  have  been  corr 
rected,  or  with  Such  as  are  either  of  small  importance,  or 
likely  to  meet  with  redress  from  the  present  constitution  of 
the  hospital.  ^ 

But  the  committee  think  it  their  duty  to  lay  before  the 
House  an  account  of  some  of  the  abuses  which  still  subsist, 
and  are  worthy  the  attention  of  Parliament,  especially  as  some 
of  them  appear  to  the  committee  to  have  arisen  from  provi- 
sions introduced  into  the  new  charter,  and  to  require  such  re- 
-medies  as  the  interposition  of  the  legislature  is  alone  competent 
to  afford. 

That  the  principal  abuses  at  present  existing,  come- under* 
the  two  following  heads  : 

First,  the  introduction  of  landmen,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, into  various  departments  of  the  government  of  this  na* 
val  haspital,  most  of  them  in  breach  of  the  express  provi- 
sions of  the  original  commisi^ion,  and  of  the  present  existing 
charter. 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly,  The  refusal  or  neglect .  of  redress  from  the  dif- 
ferent boards  in  whom  the  management  of  the  hospital  Jis 
piaced,  particularly  in  the  general  court,  in  appointing  a  par- 
tial and  interested  committee  to  enquire  into  the  complaints 
of  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  that' 
committee,  and  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  board  of  acU 
roriralty,  in  removing  the  said  lieutenant-governor  from  His 
o^ce  without  ever  hearing  him  in  his  defence,  or  even  so 
much  as  aliedging  against  him  any  specific  charge  of  misbe- 
haviour. 
.  Undtr -the  firit  of  these  heais^ 

It.  has  appeared  to  this  committee,  that  five  of  •  the  present 
members  of  the  council,"  viz. 

William  Edeny^Esq.  auditor, 

John  IbbetSon,  Esq.  secretary,    » * 

Rev.  John  Cooke,    7    »     1  .  • 

Rev.  John  Maule,    {'^Mams,         - 

Mr.  John  God^y,  steward, 
are  not  seafaring  men,  or  such  as  have  lost  their  limbs,  or  been 
otherwise  disabled  in  the  sea -service,  as  required  by  the  char- 
ter  of  the  said  hospital. 

That  besides  the  above-mentioned  five  members  of  the 
council,  there  are  twenty-one  ot-her  persons  who  hold  offices 
in  the  said  hospital  also  contrary  to  the  charter,  viz, 

^— ,  Furbor,  schbolmaster, «    -      - 

John  Pocock,  dispenser.  ,;        ^ 

Francis  Cook,  secretary's  clerk. 

Daniel  Ball,  steward's  fir^t  clerk.    \. 

T      ^  04.^     '    f  niates  to  ditto. 
James  bktene,  J 

..  Alexander  Moore,' master  cook*"       • 

Roger  Hunt,  mate  to  ditto.    >  iv^--;:' x 

Nicholas  Levit,  scullery  mafi. 

'    Robert  Russel,      1        •>       i.'^      •. 

WiHiamGarner,  }.'P;«=**«W.  - 

James  Lane,  porter. 

David  Storey  I  ,        •  ^  ^ 

•      Thomas  Gafnafvan,  !  ^"'"g^?"  '  .^^i^^"«-    ' 

William  Wheatley,  dispenser's  Assistant. 

Stephen  Hickman,  .brewer. 

William  Dickey,  turncock.'     -;  •]. 

William  Dickey,  labourer. 

Robert  Mylne,  clerk  of  the  wot-ks. 
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Mr.  PauncefoH,  derk  of  ti»  coudetL 
Jamos  Hug^ift^  labourer. 
Th%t  of  the  three  matron  i»ow  belongtag  to  the  said  bospi-% 
t^l)  twoof  theiQ  ara  neither  widows^  oor  d^ght^rs  of  sesuoaeni 
while  th&  widows  of  ca|>taHi$  in  the  loyal  hospital  have  ia  vaia 
petitioned  for  the^  appoinlm<$nt8^ 

That  there  are  likewise  twenty-five  other  employments^ 
some  of  thc^  very  conai4erable  and  lucrative^  which  not  being 
d&nomiiiated  ol^ces  in.  the  house,  majr  not  fall  within  the  ex^ 
press  provisions  of  the  charter,  to  be  held  by  sea-  faring^insa  5 
but  as  there  is  no  art  or  skill  required  foe  thetn^  which  a  man 
yfho  h^  skived  a|  se^  t9ay  not.  be  posaeiBsed;  oiy  it  i$  OHitcary 
to  the  object  and  spirit  ot  this  institution^  when  seamen  fMron; 
perly  qualified  can  be  fowwd,  not  to  g^re  tiiem  tho  preference 
over  landmen,  who  have  m>  pretenMom^  tathe  benefit  of  this 
naval  charity.     These  offices  cons^t  ofy 

Surveyor,  Clerks^  &c.  not  lodged  withik  tha  hospital. 

James  Stew^wd,  surveyor^.        ' 

.  Wittianek  Ferguson.. 

Donry  Taylor, 

George  Hambley. 

J.  SaqfWorihk 

Qeofgo-  Sa}ith. 

John  Elder.- 

Lufton  Ralfe. 

George  Pope, 

«  Pie^son* 

Johft.  Smith. 

/    i.l 
Persons  holding  imiftx  the*  Defweatwat^  estate^ 
Doctor  ScQtt* 
— — .l^anca^^. 

James  Turner.  ^L  =  /.. 

Nicholas  W^ton. 

4 

Persons  belonging  to  the  »ixpenny*^office,  on  Tower-hill,  all 
p^id  ky  the  hospital  fund. 
Thomaj  Hieks. 
J.  Clevljknd. 
J.  Beverly. 

J.  Bryan.:  .  "1  [  J 

H.  Mattocks. 

William 
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WilUam  Gray^ 
CbarJes  Eve. 
J.  Dallev- 
Margaret  Scold. 
WilUaitt  Newman. 

lO 

That  the  office  of  architect  is  the  only  one  belonging  to 
Greenwich  hoapital,  to-whkh  it  appears  that  a  seaman  may 
not  be  Gompeteiu.  Bvt  it  does  not  appear  that  such  an  officer 
h  at  aU  neceasjury.  Wben  new  works  ar«  carrying  on,  an 
eminei^  architect)  Hke  an  eminent  painter,  may  i>e  employed 
without  loading  the  eatablishment  with  such'  a  permanent 
office^  as  is  particularly  pointed  out  iii  the  commission,  but 
eotixely  omitted  in  the  charter.  It  is  still  less  necessary  fidir 
the  hospital  to  have,  as  at  present  is  established,  two  architects^ 
Mf*.  Stewart  and  Mr.  My Ine,  under  the  different  denomina* 
tioBs  of  imrveyor  and  clerk  of  the  works. 
.  Under  ihefitond  bead. 

With  respect  to  the  court  of  directors,  it  appears  to  the 
committee,  that  a  most  shameful  abuse  existed  for  a  very  con* 
siderable  time  in  the  hospital,  by  the  contracting  butcher,  Mr. 
Peter  Meliish,  supplying  the  poor  pensioners^  with  bull-beef, 
and  meat  of  the  worst  kind,  worth  only  fourteen  shillings  per 
hundredweight^  instead  of  the  best  fat  ox  beef,  for  which 
he  was  allowed  thirty- two  shillings  and  six-pence  ^^r  hundred 
weight.  And  although  the  said  Meliish  was,  in  the  veac 
1776,  convicted  in  a  court  of  law  of  this  detestabk  fraud,  in 
no  less  than  ten  instances,  and  was  afterwards  sued  for  fifty 
other  breaches  of  his  contract,  which  he  was  suffered  to 
Qompoimd,  yet  tke  directors,  instead  of  nnarking  so  infamous. 
a  cheat|.  by  excluding  hini  from  all  future  dealings  with  the 
hflspicali  haveevejT  siaci^  continued  to  give  to  the  said  Meliish 
ffee^  contracts  fot  supplying  the  whole  hospital  with  meat  for 
2i  twelii*«0iofith^  under  an  idea,  as  one  of  the  directors  deposed 
atrthe  bar  of  thb  HQU9e».  that  although  a  man  had  been  guilty 
of  a-fraud  towards  the  hospital^  yet  if  he  offered  to  serve  for 
less  money  than  any  other  person,  there  was  an  obligation, 
upon  the  coomiissioners  and  managers  of  the  hospital  to  om* 
juoy  that  man  so  convicted. 

It  also  farther  appears^ 

The 
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That  the  practice  of  chalking  off  (whereby  money  is  given 
twice  a  week  to  the  pensioners,  in  lieu  of  meat  and  cheese) 
still  continues  to  subsist,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  re- 
presentation of  the  council  on  the  9th  of  August,  1776,  to 
the  board  of  directors,  "  That  such  practice  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  establishment,  but  injurious  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  pensioners,  and  is  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniendfes,  improprieties,  and  irregularities,  and  ought  to  be 
totally  abolished." 

With  respect  to  the  general  court,  and  the  committee  which 
they  appointed,  it  appears, 

'  That  the  foregoing,  and  other  matters  of  complaint,  were' 
in  the  printed  case  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  seamen  at  Green- 
wiclr^  laid  before  the  first  l6rd  of  the  admiralty  by  Captain 
Baillie,  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  afterwards  on  the  26th 
of  March,  177S,  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty, 
to  be  by  him  offixrially  laid  before  the  board,  with  a  request' 
jfrom  the  said  Captain  Baillie,  "that  their  Lordships  would 
bepleasedto  summon  a»full  and  general  court  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  governors,  according  to  the  true  intent  a;nd  mean* 
ing  of  the  charter,  to  whom  he  most  arderttly  wished  to  ap- 
peal, and  prove  the  charges  therein  contained  ;  hoping  that 
to  make  such  a  court  efficient,  it  might  be  advertised  three 
times  in  the  Gazette,  as  well  as  summonses  sent."  . 
•  That  a  general  court  of  commissioners,  and  governors  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  was  accordingly  called,  but  without  such 
a4v^itisement  or  general  summonses,  and  sat  at  the  admiralty 
on  Ihe'  14th  of  April,  1778.  At  this  court  it  was  resolved, 
that,  .       ..     •    I  ' 

Sir  Merrick  Burrell,  Mr.  Wells,  .     .:. 

Mr.  Cust,  Mr.  James,  •       ■ 

Mr.  Savary,  Mr.  Reynolds, 

Mr.  Barker, 
should  be  a  committee  (of  whom  threes  to  be  a  quorum)  to 
investigate  the  grounds  "  of  the»several  charges  contained  in 
the  above-mentioned  book ;  arid  they  wore  desired  to  proceed 
lipon  that  business  with  all  convenient  dispatch,  at  such  times 
;tnd.plac»;  as  they  should  think  most  proper  for  the  purpose ; 
and  when  they  hacf  compjeted  such-  investigation,  to  let  the 
lords-  of  the  admiralty  know  it,  thafanbther  general  court 
might  be  called. taTeceive  the  report.**    ■  '  ■   -    . 

'  Thtit  Captain  tiiail He  objected  to  the  said  Committee,  as 
composed  of  directors,  persons  against"  whom  Ws  ct)mplaints; 

cblcByhy*  -      <  '••^'•^. •  ^-  •«  " 

That' 
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That  notwithstanding  his  objections,  the  said  general  court 
appointed,  the  said  committee,  consisting  of  the  seven  persons 
above-named,  who  are  all  of  them  directors. 
'  That  Captain  Baillie  in  his  letter  of  the  18th  of  April, 
1778,  to  the  said  committee,  protested  against  their  proceed- 
ings. 

That  notwithstanding  the  said  p/otest,  the  said  committee 
met  at  Green^yich  Hospital,  and  sat  seven  days,  but  would 
neither  suffer  Captain  Baillie  to  proceed  in  his  own  way  to 
prove  his  case,  nor  enquire  into  "  any  matters  respecting  corii-i 
plaints  against  either  the  court  of  directors,  the  general  court, 
the  governor,  board  of  admiralty,  or  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty ;"  but  confined  their  enquiry  merely  to  such  parts  as  re- 
spected the  officers  who  had  complained  to  the  general  courtl 
And  in  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry,  the  said  committee 
suffered  Mr.  Morgan,  ^  council  for  the  said  officers,  to  direct 
the  mode  in  which  Captain  Baillie  should  proceed  to  niake 
good  his  charges,  frequently  refusing  to  hear  his  witnesses. 

That  no  one  member  of  the  said  committee  attended  the 
whoFe  seven  days  which  it  sat,  but  that,  nevertheless,  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  was  made  to  the  general  court,  and 
signed  by  two  of  the  members,  who  had  sat.  as  presidents,  one 
of  whom  had  been  present  only  two  days  out  of  the  sevdn  i 
but  declared  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  that  he  had  signed  fdi 
"the  proceedings  of  the  whole  seven  days. 

That  at  the  general  court  of  commissioners  and  governors^ 
held  On  the  12th  of  August,  1778,  when  the  report  of -the 
committee  was  read.  Captain  Baillie,  in  his  letter  of  that  day, 
•again  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  said  committee^ 
«s  well  as  to  their  being*constituted  of  directors  only,  and  de- 
sired that  the  general" court  would  themselves  review  the  pro-^ 
ceedings  of  the  committee,  oHering  immediately  to  produce 
before  the  said  general  court,  witnesses  and  affidavits  to  prove 
every  part  of  his  cgmplaints^  * 

That  at  thesaid  general  court,  the  following  resolutions  wer« 
moved  and  agreed  to,  viz.  ''  That  the  several  charges  con- 
tained in  Captain  Baillie's  book,  which  have  been  examined 
into  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  appear  ge* 
nerally  malicious  and  void  of  foundation,  and  tending  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  hospital  ;  and  ' 
-  *'  That  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  said  cdmmittee  be^ 
-therefore,  laid  before  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admi-. 
•ralty ;  and  that  it  be  submitted  to  their  Lordships  whether  fjJf 
ihe  better  government  of  the  hospital,  it  ipay  not  be  advi^se- 
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able  to  remove  the  said  Captain  Baillie  from  bis  employments 
of  lieutenant-governor,  and  one  of  the  directors  thereof/* 

With  respect  to  the  board  of  admiralty,  it  appears. 

That  on  the  1 2th  of  August,  17;  8,  the  same  day  on  which 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  received  from  the  general  court  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  their  advice  to  remove- Captaia 
Baillie,  their  Lordships  immediately  resolved,  *<  That  Direc« 
tions  should  be  forthwith  given  to  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  govcr* 
nor  of  the  said  hospital,  to  cause  Captain  Baillie  to  be  su^ 
pended  from  his  employments,  both  as  lieutenant*govern<!Nr 
and  director,  and  one  of  the  council  of  Greenwich  Uoapital| 
tUl  further  order.'* 

That  the  said  Captain  Baillie  requested,  by  letter  of  tJif 
14th  of  August,  1778,  Mr.  Stephens,  ^  to  move  the  lords  q| 
the  admiralty,  to  direct  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  % 
copy  of  the  order  by  which  he  was  su^ended,"  but  could  iie» 
ver  obtain  the  same. 

That  Captain  Baillie  in  his  letter  of  the  ist  of  DeCerttb«r« 
1778,  to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  entreated  to  be  restored 
to  his  station  in  the  said  hospital. 

That  Captain  Baillie  in  his  letter  of  the  8th  of  DeCem« 
bcr,  1778,  to  Mr.  Stephens,  "  requested  that  the  totd^^  6f 
the  admiralty  or  general  court,  would  give  directions  that  he 
Slight  have  a  true  copy  of  the  report  made  at  the  general 
court  of  the  12th  of  August  by  the  committee  of  enquiry," 
but  was  refused  the  same. 

That  on  the  25th  of  December,  1778,  the  lords  commisi- 
sioners  of  the  admiralty  resolved,  '^  That  the  said  Captain 
Baillie,  for  his  misbehaviour,  as  stated  in  the  report  before* 
mentioned,  be  removed  from  the  offices  of  lieutenant- goveiv 
por,  one  of  the  directors,  and  one  of  the  council  of  Greeil» 
^ich  Hospital.'* 

That  Captain  Baillie  applied  for  a  copy  of  the  order  fef 
his  removal,  in  his  letter  of  the  30th  of  January,  but  could 
not  obtain  the  same. 

Thf^t  it  does  not  appear  that  the  said  Captain  Baillie  ever 
was  called,  or  appeared  befo;^  the  said  board  of  admiralty^ 
or  was  ever  heard  before  the  said  board,  touching  hi&com« 
plaints,  or  those  made  against  him. 

That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  the  words  of  the 
charter  by  ^'  authorizing  and  impowering  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty to  displace,  move,  or  suspend,  any  officer  for  his  mii^ 
behaviour,''  the  said  board  could  not  legally  suspend,  or  r^ 
move  the  said  Captain  BaiUie  from  the  offices  of  lieutenantv 

govcr* 
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governor,  one  of  tHe  directors,  and  one  of  the  council  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  without  imputing  to'him  some  specific 
charge  of  misbehaviour,  and  hearing  him  in  his  defence,  nei- 
ther of  which  necessary  steps  the  said  board  appear  to  have 
taken  ou  the  present  occasion. 

That  besides  what  Has  already  been  mentioned,  under  the 
two  heads  of  the  introduction  of  landmen,  and  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  several  boards  concerned  in  the  management  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  the  committee  have  to  observe,  on  the 
alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  charter  from  the  ori- 

final  commission,  transferring  to  the  board  of  admiralty  the 
isposal  of  ail  employments  held  under  the  hospital,  the  re- 
commendation of  which,  was  by  the  commission  placed  in  the 
general  court  of  commissioners.  This  great  increase  of  patro- 
nage to  the  admiralty,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  main 
object  of  the  charter  obtained  in  1775,  appears  to  the  com- 
mittee to  be  prejudicial  to  the  good  government  of  the  said 
hospital,  in  as  much  as  it  creates  a  sort  of  mutual  interest  and 
connection  between  those  who  ought  to  be  kept  entirely  sepa^ 
rgte  and  distinct,  the  executive  officers  of  the  hospital,  and 
those  who  should  superintend  that  execution,  in  order  to  com^ 
ftt  abuses  when  they  exist. 

That  the  said  charter  also  varies  from  the  original  com- 
mission in  other,  and  no  less  material  circumstances,  both  of 
insertion  and  of  omission.  New  powers  susceptible  of  abuse 
are  inserted,  and  the  old  provisions  prohibiting  of  abuse  are 
omitted  ;  two  circumstances,  which  combined,  appear  to  this 
committee  of  a  very  suspicious  nature.  The  clause  added 
being  the  creation  of  a  power  to  sell,  alienate  and  exchange 
the  estates  and  effects  of  the  hospital,  and  the  clause  omitted 
being  a  strict  charge,  command,  injunction  and  requisition, 
that  none  of  the  said  estates  or  effects  should  be  diverted, 
used,  or  applied,  or  be  in  any  ways  applicable  to  any  use  or 
purpose  whatsoever,  other  than  the  charitable  purposes  of  the 
taici  hospital,  or  to  defray  the  necessary  charges  relating  thero* 
Mftto. 

The  committee  see  no  necessity  for  these  alterations,  aifd 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  better,  when  any  material  changes  in 
the  property  of  the  hospital  are  intended,  to  have  recourse  to 
parliament  for  an  acJt  for  such  particular  purpose,  as  was  lately 
the  case  in  an  exchange  of  lands  between  the  Duke  of  Nor* 
thumberland  and  Greenwich  Hospital. 

That  in  order  to  remedy  the  abuses  before- mentioned,  to 
#onfine  this  great  naval  foundation  to  the  sole  object  for  which 

it 
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it  was  first  instituted,  the  benefit  of  seafaring  men,  and  to 
restore  the  spirit  of  the  original  commission,  from  which  t^ 
charter  has  essentially  deviated,  the  judges  be  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  rescinding  the  charter  for  incorporating  the 
commissioners  and  governors  of  the  Royal  Ho^ital  for  sea- 
men at  Greenwich,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  December,  1775, 
and  for  substituting  a  new  charter  in  lieu  thereof,  restoring  to 
the  general  court  of  commissioners  and  governors  "  the  power 
of  recommending  to  the  board  of  admiralty  all  officers 
necessary  to  be  employed  in  and  for  the  said  hospital,  with  di- 
rections to  the  board  of  admiralty  to  employ  all  such  officers, 
accordingly,  except  the  governor  and  treasurer  of  the  said 
hospital,  with  express  provisions,  that  all  such  persons  to  be  so 
recommended,  and  admitted  into  the  said  hospital,  as  officers 
of  the  house,  or  otherwise,  be  seafaring  men,  or  such  who 
shall  have  lost  their  limbs,  or  been  otherwise  disabled  in  the 
sea  service,"  as  was  directed  by  his  Majesty's  commission,  of 
the  28th  ot  May,  1763. 

That  if  any  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  shall  appear  ne- 
cessary, the  same  may  be  specified  in  the  said  bill. 

That  jio  person  shall  be  deemed  a  seafaring  man,  and  as 

such,  capable  of  being  appointed  an  officer  of  the  house,  or 

of  being  lodged  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  unless  such  person 

shall  have,  bona  fidcy  served  four  years  at  sea,  or  shall  have 

'  been  disabled  in  the  sea-service. 

That  all  women  employed  in  the  hospital,  as  matrons, 
nurses,  or  otherwise,  be  widows  of  seamen. 

That  none  but  such  persons  as  have  served  as  officers  in  the 
royal  navy  be  members  of  the  council. 

That  the  general  court  shall  meet  once  in  every  month,  or 
oftener,  if  there  should  be  occasion. 

That  the  commissioners  and  governors  shall  in  future  con- 
sist of  all  the  flag  officers  of  his  Majesty's  fleet,  and  none 
other. 

That  a  certain  number  of  the  said  flag  officers  shall  attend 
by  rotation,  whilst  they  remain  on  shore. 
^  That  all  vacancies  shall  be  recommended  to  be  filled  up  by 
such  of  the  members  as  shall  attend  the  said  general  courts. 

That  two  of  the  flag  officers,  the  governor,  the  lieutenant 
governor,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  senior  captain,  be  a  court  of 
directors,  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  late  commission. 

That  the  board  of  admiralty  shall,  at  all  times,  have  the 
inspection  of  the  books  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  ge- 
neral court,  court  of  directors  and  council,  and  shall  retain 

the 
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the  power  given  them  by  the  charter,  to  displace,  move,  or 
suspend  any  officer,  or  officers  of  the  said  hospital,  for 
his  or  their  misbehaviour,  not  excepting  the  governor  or 
treasurer. 

That,  in  consideration  of  Captain  Baillie*s  having  been 
illegally  removed  from  the  office,  by  the  board  of  admiralty, 
and  of  the  zeal  he  has  uniformly  shewn  in  the  course  of  se- 
venteen years  that  he  has  been  in  the  said  hospital,  it  is  re- 
commended to  the  House  to  address  his  Majesty,  to  confer 
on  Captain  Baillie  some  mark  of  his  royal  f%vour. 

Earl  of  Chesterfield  rose  after  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
made  a  reply  merely  founded  on  the  evidence  delivered  on 
the  examination  in  chief,  in  behalf  of  the  parties  charged. 
He  would  not,  he  said,  pursue  the  Jioble  Duke  thjough  the 
whole  of  his  detail,  but  would  confine  himself  entirely  to 
the  matter  that  had  been  given  in  evidence,  and  the  plain 
state  of  the  circumstances  which  arose  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  at  the  bar.  The  noble  Duke,  he  observed,  pro- 
nounced, that  it  vvas  a  thing  proved,  that  the  fire  in  the  hos- 
pital came  from  the  taylors'  room.  This  was  a  bold  asser- 
tioii,  since  it  must   be  perfectly  in  the  recollection  of  the 

•House,  that  Sir  John  Fielding,  who  had  enquired  into  the 
affair  with  infinite  industry,  and  was  perfectly  adequate  to 
judge  upon  it,  had  declared  in  evidence,  that  he  thought  it 
highly  probabje,  that  the  fire  broke  out  three  or  four  rooms 
above  ;  nay,  that  there  was  every  proof  of  entire  demonstra- 
tion that  it  did.  Their  Lordships,  in  being  influenced  by 
such  representations,  were  not  directed  in  their  judgment  by 
the  testimony  that  had  been  given  at  their  bar,  but  by  the  ipje 
dixit  of  fen  individual  Peer.  The  linen  was  the  next  subject, 
in  different  articles  of  it,  of  complaint  and  accusation.  Had  it 
not  been  proved,  that  the  pieces  of  cloth  out  of  which  the 
shirts  an(i  sheets  were  made  contained  different  numbers  of 
yards,  so  that  if  the  shirts  and  sheets  were  all   made  of  the 

•same  length,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  a  considerable  number 
of  remnants  which  could  be  of  no  use  at  all  ?  whereas  by  di- 
viding the  pieces  indiscriminately  into  an  exact  number  of 
sheets  or  shirts,  though  indeed  there  might  be  a  partial  ine- 
quality in  the  lengths  of  them,  yet  certainly  there  could  be 

>no  loss  to  the  hospital,  as  by  that  device  every  part  of  each 
piece  was  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  pensioners  i 

.smd,  indeed,  it  had  been  proved  at  their  Lordships'  bar,  that 
out  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  shirts,  upwards  of  one  hiin- 

.dred  yards  of  cloth  had  been  saved  by  this  frugal  division  pf 

.    .  "  •  *  ,  the 
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the  pieces.     As  for  the  stockings  there  was  only  a  temporary 
grievance,  it  existed  only  for  a  little  time,  and  the  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  pensioners  were  properly 
served  in  that  article,  had  heen  as  active  and  industrious  in 
applying  a  remedy  to  the  evil  as  any  one  was  or  could  have 
been ;  so  that  it  was  clearly  only  a  casual  misfortune,  and 
jiot  a  misconduct  connived  at  or  introduced  by  a  wicked  com- 
bination^ of  the  servants  of  the  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  the  pensioners.     The  beer,  the  next  subject  of 
complaint,  it  wal  granted  had  been  bad,  but  the  cause  of  that 
had  been  most  fully  explained  to  the  House,  and  been  shewn 
to  be  only  a  temporary  evil  arising  from  the  villainy  of  a 
person  employed  in  the  hospital,  who  was  suspected,  and 
with  the  greatest  reason,  of  spoiling  and  corrupting  it.     But 
why  should  the  House  interest  themselves  about  grievances 
not  existing?    What  was  the  assigned  motive  for  their  inter- 
position ?     10  give  redress— a  very  good  motive,  if  in  this 
case  it  could  exist,  but  in  reality  it  could  not,  for  the  grie- 
vances themselves  did  not  exist,  (the  beer,  stockings,  and 
shoes  being  at  this  time  entirely  to  the  satisfactioi*  of  all  the 
pensioners)  and  therefore  this  pretended  motive  had  no  longer 
reality  in  it.     As  for  the  grand  matter  of  charge  concern- 
ing Mellish,  the  butcher,  he  would  only  here  agam  ask  their 
Lordships,  if  it  became  their  wisdom  to  interpose  for  the  cor- 
xection  of  grievances  not  existing  ?  The  meat  at  present  was 
extremely  good ;  the  pensioners  were  unanimous  in  giving  it 
that  charaijter.     He  had  been  at  Greenwich  himself,  and 
found  it  soT--What  then  had  fhey  to  redress  ?    The  noble 
Duke  had  dwelt  very  particularly  upon  the  circumstance  of 
Lord  Sandwich's  having  chosen  some  civil  oflScers  to'  employ- 
meiits   in   the   hospital,   who  were  not  seanjen.     He  beg- 
ged  their  Lordships  in  the  first  place  to  consider  with  them^ 
selves,  if  it  was  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  all  the 
various  offices  in  the  hospital  could  be  filled  with  infirm, 
lame,  or  aged  pensioners,  and  therefore  to  consider  whether 
or  not  it  could  have  been  the  original  intention  of  the  insti- 
tutors,  that  all  the  civil  officers  should  be  seamen-— certainly 
IK)t :  and  in  the  second  place,  that  his  Lordship  had  put  ih 
fewer  landsmen  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     The  notilt 
Duke  had  stated,  that  there  were  fifty-four  landsmen  in  the 
hospital  J  his  Grace  could  recollect  that  half  of  these  were 
men  appointed  by  the  principals  i  so  that  the  number  actual- 
ly chosen  by  the  stewards  of  the  charity  would  not  amount  td 
nearly  as  many  as  his  Grace  had  represented.    He  was  ye^ 
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ry  much  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  Duke  brin?  again  to  the 
rpcol lection  of  the  House  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Joaillie,  in 
regard  to  the  negociation.  No  a{k>logy  could  exculpate  htm 
there  from  the  dishonourable  censure  of  being  a  babbler  o£ 
secrets,  a  betrayer  of  confidential  trusts.  His  Lordship  con- 
cluded with  observing,  that  he  should  certainly  ob.ect  to  the 
report,  because  it  was  grounded  upon  matters  which  had  no 
existence  or  foundation. 

Eslt\  of  Effingham  replied  to  the  last  noble  Earl,  ^nd  met 
him  almost  upon  every  argument  and  every  fact,  shewing, 
that  his  Lordship  had  only  stated  one  part  of  the  evidence, 
ahd  reasoned  on  it,  ai»  a  defence  w^hich  had  been  fully  prjved 
in  every  particular,  without  either  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
the  manifest  contradiction  of  the  facts  so  stated  to  matters 
notoriously  acknowledged,  or  the  testimony  of  the  several 
witnesses  with  each  other. 

Here  his  Lordship  followed  his  noble  leader  step  by  step, 
observing,  as  he  proceeded,  where  the  witnesses  had  contra- 
dicted themselves,  where  they  fiad  been  detected  on  their 
cross  examination,  dnd  where  they  contradicted  each  other  as 
to  the  same  fact. 

Earl  Bathurst  rose  to  point  out,  he  said,  the  legal  effect  of 
the  evidence  delivered  on  both  sides,  and  to  establish  this  ge- 
neral conclusion,  that  most  of  the  facts,  if  proved,  presented 
nothing  of  any  consequence,  and  the  few  that  might  be  wor- 
thy of  their 'Lordships' particular  attention  or  notice,  were 
plainly  shewn  to  be  ill  founded,  and  to  have  originated  in  the 
resentments  and  ungovernable  disposition  of  ^.aptain  Baillie. 

Lord  Camden  solicited  the  Indulgence  of  the  committee,  for 
the  trouble  he  was  about  to  give  them ;  and  this  request,  on 
his  part,  became  the  more  accessary,  he  said,  on  the  pre:ent 
occasion,  because,  contrary  to  his  usual  habits  and  inclina- 
tion, he  found  it  necessary  to  investigate,  pretty  much  at 
large,  the  present  question,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  origi- 
nal charter  and  commission,  and  the  alteration  made  in  the 
new  charter  in  1775.  1  hese,  in  his  opinion,  produced 
matter  on  which  only  the  main  question  turned,  as  had  beea 
well  and  truly  observed  by  the  noble  Duke  who  m^ethe 
motion. 

The  list  of  the  abases,  which  had  been  proved  at  the  bar 
of  the  committee,  presented  nothing  of  sufficient  consequence 
in  themselves,  farther  than  as  their  e-^:istence  indicated  their 
original,  the  departure  from  the  views  and  intentions  of  those 
royal  and  noble  personages  who  were  the  first  founders,  au- 
-  Vol.  XIIL  H  h  thois^ 
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thors,  advisers,  and  promoters  of  this  charity;  what  those 
views  and  intentions  were  he  should  endeavour  to  point  out, 
after  he  had  regularly  made  his  way  to  that  part  of  the  busi- 
ness 

The  first  matter,  upon  a  transient  view  of  the  objects  of 
enquiry,  which  struck  him,  was  to  examine  into  the  abuses 
that  had  or  do  still  exist.  So  far  as  the  good  regimen  of  the 
hospital,  the  distributive  justice /of  those  appointed  to  pre* 
serve  and  give  it  effect,  formed  part  of  the  subject  matter  be- 
fore the  House,  he  had,  for  the  present  moment,  veiy  little 
anxiety  on  his  mind.  He  granted,  that  mismanagements, 
when  known  and  ascertained,  ought  not  to  be  permittod  to 
exist  for  an  instant.  That  they  had  existed,  he  believed  there 
was  not  a  noble  Lord  present,  however  anxious  he  might  be 
to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty,  who  entertained  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  That 
many  of  the  abuses  had  been  remedied,  appeared  by  the  evi* 
dence  of  several  witnesses  examined  at  the  bar  $  and  he 
believed,  ^nd  hoped,  that  such  as  came  within  the  description 
of  abuses  still  existing,  would  be  redressed.  All  complaints 
about  shoes,  stockings,  bull-beef,  beer,  &c.  were  at  an  end. 
If  a  larger  supi  had  been  given  for  repairing  the  paintedhali 
than  ought  to  have  been,  the  worst  that  could  be  said  was, 
that  it  was  a  job,  for  (he  inipropriety  of  which  no  individual 
was  specifically  responsible  j  so  the  matter  rested  in  rdspect 
of  several  other  heads  of  complaint.  They  arose  from  the 
constitution  of  the  hospital,  and  the  improper  exercise  or  abuse 
of  the  powers,  created  by  the  two  charters.  The  misma*' 
nagements  were  not  positive  or  orginal,  but  indicative. 
The  charter  did  not  say,  employ  landmen  in  all  civil  offices 
in  the  hospital :  it  did  not  vest  the  admiralty-board,  or  the 
first  commissioner  at  that  board,  with  the  absoluteand  uncon- 
trouled  direction  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  its  revenues,  and 
internal  regulation  and  police  :  but  if  such  a  power  was  as« 
sumed,  or  exercised,  if  all  check  or  legal  interposition,  bc^ 
tween  the  admiralty- board  and  the  pensioners,  was  suspended 
or  surrendered  by  the  persons  appointed  to  stand  between  the 
board  and  the  pensioners ;  if,  from  this  circumstance  alone, 
this  power  falling  into  improper  hands  by  delegation,  to  per- 
sons who  might  find  an  interest  in  abusing  it,  it  would  amount 
to  this,  that  the  mismanagements  and  abuses  were  the  effect, 
and  the  usurped  powers  of  the  admiral ty-bpard  the  cause. 

He  was  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  first  Lord  of  the 
admiralty  was  not  the  first  author  of  this  departure  from  the 

pro- 
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professed  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  original  charter. 
His  Lordship  trod  only  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors, 
many  of  them  as  great,  as  worthy,  and  honest  men,  as  ever 
adorned  the  annals  of  this  country.  As  the  institution  grew 
older,  it  gradually  deviated  from  its  first  principles ;  and,  as 
far  as  he  could  understand,  a  great  many  years  had  inter-* 
vened,  since  the  powers  of  the  court  of  direaors  and  of  the 

ireneral  courts  answered  any  other  purpose  but  to  meet,  de- 
iberate,  and  determine,  according  to  their  ancient  forms,  but 
really  only  to  carry  into  execution  not  what  mieht  appear  to 
them  the  most  necessary  and  proper  measures,  but  whatever 
die  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  for  the  time  being,  no  matter 
who,  might  think  proper  to  direct.  In  this  part  of  his  speech, 
he  said,  he  could  not  omit,  without  manifest  injustice,  testi* 
fying  his  highest  approbation  of  the  open  and  candid  con* 
duct  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  ;  for  while  several  of  his  noble 
friends,  throughout  the  course  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  days 
enquiry,  had  laboured  with  all  those  talents  and  great  profes- 
sional knowledge  [supposed  to  mean  the  Lord  Chancellor^ 
and  the  Lords  Bathurst  and  Mansfield]  for  which  they  are  so 
justly  distinguished^  to  prove  that  Lord  Sandwich  had  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  in  the  business ;  that  the  council  did  this, 
the  directors  did  that ;  and  that  the  dismission  of  Captain 
Baillie  was  solely  an  act  of  the  general  court,  in  whicn  his 
Lordship-  acted  rather  officially  than  personally  and  specifical- 
ly ;  the  noble  Lord  himself,  when  he  came  to  his  defence,  as 
he  very  justly  termed  it,  spoke  out  like  a  man  ;  and,  despising 
quibbles  and  evasions,  and  subtle  refinements  and  distinctions, 
which  were  as  much  beneath  his  rank  and  dignity,  as  unwor- 
thy of  his  particular  situation,  in  respect  to  the  nospital,  said 
the  noble  Lord,  **  It  was  I  improved  the  revenues  of  the 
Perwentwater  estate  almost  double ;  it  was  I  built  a  larger 
kitchen  *,  it  was  I  put  the  foundation  upon  such  a  footing  as 
to  procure  conveniences  and  support  for  the  admission  of 
two,  instead  of  one  thousand  pensioners ;  till  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  presiding  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  no  more  than 
six  hundred  cou&  sit  down  to  dinner  at  a  time,  now  twice 
that  number  can  be  seated  with  ease  and  dine  in  comfort." 

From  so  indubitable  a  testimony  as  the  noble  Lords's  own 
words,  he  should  argue  upon  it  as  so  much  incontrovertible 
proof,  that  the  present  management  and  regulation  of  Green- 
wich hospital  wasjn  the  single  hand  of  that  noble  Lord; 
and  from  that  very  circumstance,  shew,  that  the  charter,  if 
not  grossly  violated,  had  been  imperceptibly  departed  from  y 

H  h  2  «LV\d 
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and  of  course  the  present  executive  powers^  exeFcised  by  his 
Lordship,  and  several  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  were  no 
more  correspondent  to  the  executive  powers  vested  in  the  cor- 
porate body  on  its  first  formation,  than  absolute  despotism,  in 
the  execution  of  limited  powers,  is  correspondent  to  the  con- 
vStitution  of  a  limited  government. 

•  1  he  original  charter  and  instructions  to  Prince  George  of 
I>enmark,  In  April,  1704,  creates  a  corporate  body,  stiled 
the  governors,  general  court,  directors,  &c.  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Certain  persons,  some  of  the  most  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished pers6nages  in  the  kingdom,  are,  by  virtue  of 
their  respective  offices,  appointed  governors  and  member  si  of 
the  general  court.  A  council  is  constituted  for  the  internal 
regulation  of  the  hospital,  who  are  to  report  every  matter 
properly  cognizable  by  the  powers  entrusted  to  them>  to  the 
court  of  directors,  and  the  lord  high  admiral,  or  admiralty 
board,  is  invested  with  the  executive  trust,  or  superintends 
n nee  of  the  whole;  or,  in  other  words,  to  give  such  dircc- 
tipns  as  the  constitution  of  the  corporation  authorises.  It 
will  be  worthy  of  attention  to  see  how  far  the  executive 
powers  growing  out  of  this  constitution  have  been  properly 
exercised. 

The  charter  says,  that  all  civil  officers,  or,  which  amounts 
precisely  to  the  same  thing,  that  all  officers  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  places  in  the  hospital,  shall  be  sea -faring  men,  or 
persons  who  have  been  at  sea,  or  disabled  in  the  sea  service. 
Here  is  a  positive  direction,  describing  the  persons  who  shall 
be  eligible.  But  several  arguments  have  been  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  shew,  that  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  original 
in*  titutors  of  this  noble  charity.  The  very  first  establishment, 
formed  in  the  November  following,  {1704)  under  the  charter 
and  commission  for  giving  it  effect,  gives  evidence  of  the  di- 
rect contrary;  the  impracticability, of  sea-faring  persons  or 
uisabled  seamen  to  discharge  the  functions  prescribed  by  such 
offices;  and  the  usages  of  more  than  half  a  century^  in  the 
mc^de  of  electing  the  civil  officers,  afford  so  many  proofs,  that 
if  it  ever  prevailed,  it  only  prevailed  in  a  few  instances,  and 
rather  arose  incidentally  than  from  system;  that  men  hreij  at 
•^^ea,  or  disabled  there,  v/ere  totally  unfitted  by  habit  to  fill 
many  of  the  civil  offices;  and  that  there  was  not  a  single 
vestige  appeared  in  the  records  of  the  hospital,  respecting  any 
ubHge  of  the  kind  to  have  ever  been  adopted  or  adhered  to.'  , 

To  the  last  of  those  he  should  first  reply,  that  such  an  usag^  ' 
h^d  ejvisted,  was  incontrovertibly  evident,  because  the  records 
<^f  the  hospiul  shewed  that  the  ^"^w^ivxl  court  had  continued 
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regularly  to  redoiiimend,  and  that  the  commission  restricted  the 
"admiralty -board  to  make  choice  out  of  the  persons  so  recorA- 
mended,  who  were  nor  could  be  nb  other  than  iseJt-faring  mert, 
or  disabled  seamen.  He  w^s  feqtrally  clear,  that  there  was  not 
^  singfe  civil  employment,  within  or  without  the  ho^^pitaf, 
but  two,  which  sea-faring  men,  not  perhaps  in  all  instances 
disabled  seamen,  were  capable  of  filling  ;  and  he  begged  their 
-Lordships  to  reflect,  how  many  specie^  of  naval  mihcary  Vis- 
ibility there  may  be  short  of  rendering  a  man  incapable  of  fill- 
ing a  civil  ofEce  and  employment :  and  here  a  thought  struck 
•him',  which  ^Vas,  that  the  only  two  offices  retained  for  the 
disposal  of  the  crown,  the  governor  and  treasurer,  which,  is 
fer  as  they  respected  (the  latter  indeed  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion) Gfbcnwich  Hospital,  were  civil  employments,  a  single 
instance  had  not  been  known  in  which  either  of  tho:e  places 
hod  been  bestowed  on  a  landman  by  any  one  of  the  four  ptir\ces 
who  had  sat  on  the  throne  $ince  the  year  1-04. 

The  other  point,  which  had  indeed  been  pressed  by  the  no- 
ble Eiarl  with  great  seeming  eclat  in  what  he  called  his  de*^ 
fentCi  but  what  he  should  ever  consider  to  be  no  more  than 
ih6  rtobhj  Earl's  speech,  Wa?,  that  out  of  the  whole  number 
ippbinied  under  the  commission  in  November,  17:4,  to  civil 
offices,  twenty-one  were  landmen.  He  should  be  glad  to 
fbrget  that  circumstance.  He  believed  the  noble  Earl  kntw 
^bthmg  of  that  very  suspicious  bii  ine.-s  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Maule, 
in  searching  the  register,  might  have  done  it  hastily,  or  neg- 
ligently ;  he  wished,  for  the  sake  of  that  gentleman's  charac- 
ter, he  had  b^en  more  careful  and  correct,  but  more  particu- 
larly for  the  noble  Lord's  own  private  satisfaction :  but  he 
confessed,  he  heard  the  noble  Duke's  account  of  the  minutes 
and  register  "with  astonishment,  when  his  Grace  provecf,  as 
fer  as  his  enquiries  went,  or  he  was  so  fortunate  to  procure  au- 
thentic documents,  that  five  Out  of  the  twenty-one  reported 
in  Maule's  list,  proved  not  to  be  landmen  but  seamen,  soriife 
of  them  of  known  and  meritorious  service. 

His  Lordship  having  shewn  the  real  intended  constitution 
&f  the  hospital,  observed,  that  it  contained  the  seeds  of  abuse 
ind  mismanagement  in  its  very  first  formation.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  first  men  for  rank  and  quality  in  this  kingdom,  were 
constituted  a  part  of  the  corporation ;  great  officers  of,  state, 
persons  occupying  certain  posts  under  the  crown,  privy-coun- 
sellors, &c.  but  no  specific  means  had  been  provided  to  either 
enforce  their  attendance,  or  to  compel  the  executive  power 
of  the  hospital  to  give  them  notice  by  summons  to  attend, 
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He  believed  it  had  been  agreed  and  ruled  as  law,  that  go* 
vernors  could  not  act  as  visitors,  or  attend  without  due  no*" 
tice.  If  so,  this  was  the  real  and  true  source  of  all  the  mis* 
management  which  took  place  in  the  hospital,  and  of  the 
total  departure  from  the  original  charter ;  for  if,  on  one  side^ 
the  menfibL^rs  of  the  corporation  could  not  attend,  and  on  the 
other,  that  the  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  had  it  in 
his  p^wer  to  forbear  to  summon  them  at  his  pleasure,  the  evi* 
dent  conseauence  and  effect  were,  that  the  first  commissioher» 
or  the  admiralty  board,  being  invested  with  a  power  of  sum» 
moning  whom  they  pleased,  it  would  at  all  times,  and  upcm 
every  occasion,  be  within  the  discretion  and  the  option  of  that 
board  to  controul  the  proceedings  of.  the  general  court,  and 
direct  it  to  such  purposes  only  as  such  a  power  wished  to  carrjr 
into  execution. 

F'he  bringing  back  the  constitution  of  the  hospital  to  iw 
first  avowed  and  intended  principles,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
matter  well  worthy  the  interposition  of  Parliament  5  no  other 
power  was  competent  to  the  task,  and  this  consideration  he 
said  would  conclude  the  first  object  of  his  rising,  followed  hj 
this  additional  and  cogent  motive  for  urging  the  necessity  <tf 
such  a  measure,  the  alteration  or  change  made  in  the  new 
charter  granted  in  1775. 

This,  perhaps,  as  to  the  proceedings  previously,  and  in  the 
means  finally  adopted,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary* 
transactions  that  ever  came  before  that  House,  or  the  British 
Parliament.  One  of  the  witnesses  at  the  bar,  a  Mr.  Everist, 
a  young  man,  who,  from  his  own  acknowledgment,  was  to* 
tally  incompetent  to  the  tafk,  is  desired  to  search  an  uiifre* 
quqnted  dusty  room,  for  a  parcel  of  papers,  of  no  description* 
Well,  after  sweeping  off  the  cobwebs,  what  does  he  next  do? 
He  gathers  a  bundle  of  he  knows  not  what,  and  gives  them 
to  a  man,  his  partner,  Mr.  Sibthorpe,  as  much  too  old  as  he 
was  too  young  j  and  this  old  man  does  something,  of  which 
he  confesses  himself  equally  ignorant.  After  the  drudgery  of 
the  young  man  and  the  old  man,  some  crude,  indigested  me* 
morandums,  of  former  inconveniencies,  stated  to  have  arisen 
from  some  parts  of  the  original  charter,  are  presented  to  a 
Mr,  Eden,  a  very  worthy  member  of  the  other  House,  and 
auditor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  What  then?  From  these 
precious  documents  Mr.  Eden  forms  his  opinion  of  what  is 
right,  expedient,  and  necessary,  and  presents  it  to  the  two 
first  law  officers  of  the  crown.  Lord  Thurlow,  then  attorney- 
gencA-al,  and  the  pjesent  attorney.  What  do  they  do  ?  He 
prgsumcdy  looking  upon  the  matter  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
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course,  for  he  had  the  highest  opinbn  of  their  ability  and  in- 
tegrity,  they  make  no  ol^ervation  of  any  kind,  but  add  only, 
that  the  treasurer  shall  in  future  be  obliged  to  give  security 
for  the  trust  reposed  in  him ;  and  during  the  enquiry,  it  has 
come  out  in  proof  from  the  secret;ary,  Mr.  Ibbetson,  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  knew  nothing  at  all 
of  the  matter,  a  circumstance  which  could  hardly  obtain  cre- 
dit if  it  had  not  been  so  respectably  authenticated  ;  in  which 
transaction,  he  begged  permission  to  say,  the  noble  Earl  had 
been  extremely  ill  treated,  his  Lordship,  as  he  observed  be- 
fore, having  taken  t\^  responsibility  of  every  thing  on  faim:^ 
self,  respecting  the  good  management  and  government  of 
Greenwich  Hospital*  Mr.  Everist  looks  for  papers  which  no 
man  desired  him  to  trouble  himself  about ;  his  partner  draws 
up  something,  of  which  he  knew  nothing ;  Mr.  Eden,  upon 
this  something,  forms  another  something,  which  he  lays  be* 
fore  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  subject  matter  refer- 
red  to  their  consideration,  make  an  amendment  to  the  paper 
referred,  by  adding,  that  the  treasurer  in  future  shall  be  obliged 
to  give  security  tor  the  due  and  faithful  performance  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him. 

His  Lordship  said,  it  w^s  much  to  be  lamented,  thai  the 
£rst  Lord  of  the  admiralty  had  not  been  consulted,  and  his 
directions  tak^n,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  he  would 
most  probably  have  given,  and  that  for  many  reasons,  two 
only  of  which  he  should  mention :  one  was,  that  the  com- 
mission for  the  new  charter  directed  that  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  should  have  been  applied  to  in  the  first  instance, 
but  they  were  not  applied  to ;  the  other  was,  that  he  was 
sure  the  noble  Lord  would  never  have  consented  to  have  the 
whole  power  of  the  governors,  general  courts,  &c.  transfer- 
red to  the  admiralty  board,  ana  consequentlv  to  the  person 
of  the  first  commissioner  of  that  board.  His  Lordship's  strict 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  respect  for  the  great 
seal,  would  have  prevented  the  first,  and  his  Lordship's  mo- 
d^ty  the  second. 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  comment  on  the  new 
charter,  and  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  it  went  eitlier  to  an 
abridgment  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  corporate  body  by 
the  old  charter,  or  to  the  confirmation  of  the  powers  usurped 
by  the  admiralty-board;  and  particularly  observed,  that  it 
took  away  the  right  of  recommendation  vested  in  the  general 
court^  created  new  powers  rcjative  to  the  management,  di- 
H  h  4  rcction. 
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rection,  and  disposal  of  the  revenues  arising  frdm  the  Per- 
wentwater  CFtaies ;  and,  ultimately  and  bubstantially,  vested 
the  whole  of  the  deliberative  and  executive  powers  of  the  cor- 
poration in  the  first  I.ord  of  the  admiralty.  On  these  several 
groui  ds  of  abuse,  as  well  as  misuser  of  the  powers  first  ere* 
.  ated,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  ''arliament,  and  Par* 
liament  only,  were  competent  *to  reach  and  exterminate  the 
evil  in  its  inmost  recesses,  and  once  more  relieve  the  mostde* 
serving  body  of  men,  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  country^ 
its  be;t  bulwark,  and  last  refuge  in  the  moment  of  distress, 
from  the  accumulated  oppressions  and  injuries  they  at  present 
laboured  under. 

C  n  the  second  point  contained  in  the  noble  Diike's  pre* 
position,  he.  should  content  himself  with  a  very  few  words* 
Captain  Baillie  had  published  a  book  ;  he  scarcely  believed 
there  was  afiy  Lord  present  who  doubted  of  the  truth  of  the 
most  material  facts  therein  asserted  :  if  any  such  veerc,  pre- 
sent, he  was  not  one  of  them  ;  he  was  persuaded  that  they 
consisted  of  a  very  small  number.  In  point  of  law,  he  would 
not  undertake*  to  defend  every  passage  in  Captain  Baillie'i 
book;  he  might  be  intemperate,  hasty,  and  not  well-war- 
ranted in  every  single  minute  circumstance.  Some  of  the 
matters  therein  set  forth  might  be  libellous  ;  but  allowing  the 
worst,  and  qualifying  the  most  meritorious  part  of  Captain 
Baillie*s  conduct,  he  thought  him  a  very  deserving  man-;  a 
man  to  whom  his  country  was  highly  indebted;  a  man  whom 
every  honest  seaman  must  ever  after  revere ;  a  rnan  v^hom  the 
present  and  future  pensioners  of  Greenwich  Hospital  ought 
to  look  up  to  with  gratitude,  aHection,  he  might  add,  vene- 
ration ;  no  man  merited  it  more,  and  he  was  sure,  long  af- 
ter the  present  scene  was  passed,  his  memory  would  continue 
dear  to  every  disabled  or  superannuated  seaman,  as  long  as 
the  charity  itself  subsisted.  .    . 

What  had  Ciiptain  Eaillie  done  ?  He  stood  forth  the  sea- 
man's friend,  at  the  risque,  ahnost  at  the  certainty  of  hif 
own  personal  ruin,  and  the  overthrow  of  his  private  forttme. 
Convinced  from  every  motive  of  justice,  and  every  ground 
of  reason  and  law,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  those  well- 
earned  rights  which  the  British  seamen  had  been  deprived 
of;  resolved  to  peri*  h  or  succeed,  he  trusted  every  thing  to 
the  hazardous  issue.  In  his  zeal  for  the  profession  to  which 
he  Helo:  ged  he  committed  almost  every  thing  ;  he  comnnit- 
ted  his  pre.cnt  means  and  future  prospects,  in  the  verv  une- 
qual contest  with  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  and  all  thpse 

con- 
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connected  with  the  admiralty-board,  who,  as  he  Tnil^t  kriO\«r 
their  dispositions,  could  have  but  little  doubt  of  cheir  a' iliry 
to  crush  him.  Like  other  reformers,  he  had  fallen  a  vie  itl 
to  prejudice,  party-rage,  persecution,  and  5elf-.i.,tere  t  Like 
the  liist  reformers,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  John  K;  ox,  though 
crushed,  overlooked,  or  neglected  in  the  contention,  he 
would,  like  them,  leave  behind  him  not  only  a  lestiiKjny  of 
his  zeal  in  a  good  cause,  but  demonstrate  that  he  preleried 
the  ease,  comfort,  and  content  of  number?  yet-  unborn,  to 
every  motive  which  is  supposed  to  govern  the  actions  of  the 
majority  c^f  mankind. 

Having  established  fully  the  public  merits  of  Captain 
Baillie,  and  the  vast  obligations  the  public  at  large,  and  the 
Davy  in  particular,  owed  him,  from  the  native  disposition  of 
the  noble  ilarl,  who  had  already  ofFered  that  gentleman  aa 
equivalent,  and  his  natural  love  of  jvistice,  therefore  he  pre* 
sumed  that  his  Lordship  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  accede 
to  the  noble  Uuke*s  propositi'on,  for  making  a  provision  for 
that  much  injured  officer  ^  and  the  ratlier,  as  the  noble  Earlj 
hy  all  that  he  could  perceive,  had  no  reason  to  think  diflfe-* 
rently  of  Captain  BaiUie,  since  he  pledged  his  honour,  upon 
certain  condition?,  to  procure  an  equivalent  for  him.  If  i| 
was  an  act  of  justice  at  Christmas,  it  was  so  still ;  that  it  was^ 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  because  he  would  never  sup» 
pose  that  the  noble  Lord,  from  any  personal  consideration 
merely  affecting  himself,  could  be  induced  to  make  a  publfc 
provision  for  an  undeserving  man.  His  Lord^ship,  after  go- 
ing very  fully  into  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  directors,^ 
relative  to  the  renewing  the  contract  with  Mcllish,  the  bat- 
cher, concluded  his  speech  with  expressing  his  hearty  absent 
to  the  resolution  moved  by  the  noble  Duke 

Earl  of  Mansfield  said,  he  entered  into  the  important  dis* 
cur>sion  under  consideration  with  some  zeal,  and  was  avxiouft. 
to  cqnsider  the  question  in  all  its  parts.  His  Lordship  toot 
witWin  his  view  every  particular  head.  He  recapitulated  the 
evidence  on  both  sides.  Ke  opposed  positive  assertions  ,to 
positivp  assertions.  He  distinguished  what  was  positive  from 
what  was  a. degree  short  of  it,  or  bordered  upon  conditionaL' 
fie  marked  the  difference  between  belief  and  persua'^^ion,  and; 
persuasion  and  conviction  arising  from  facts.  And  finally, 
-^yent  so  far  as  to  deal  out  measures  of  probability  and  possi- 
bility,  and  shewed  how  directly  they  preponderated  in  fa» 
vour  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty. 
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'    His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  give  an  accouot  of  the 
whole  proceedings  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  followed 
Mr.  Morgan  in  every  one  of  his  nui  prim  deuils,  and  that. 
gentleman's  arrangements,  when  employed  by  the  persons 
charged  in  Captain  Baiilie's  book  before  the^. committee  mi  di« . 
rectors  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
foundation  of  the  complaints  stated  in  the  said  publication. 
He  allowed,  that  Mellish,  the  contracting  butcher,  had  been 
twice  convicted  in  large  penalties,  for  selling  bulUbeef,  but  his 
Lordship  had  the  candour  and  generosity  to  acknowledge,  as 
Mr.  Morgan  well  proved,  that  he  alone  [Ix)rd  Mansfield] 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  last  compromise ;  for,  after 
Mellish,  who  he  contended  did  not  deserve  to  sit  in  die  pil* 
lory  for  a  fraud,  as  had  ^een  hastily  asserted  by  the  noble  Duke 
who  made  the  motion,  refused  positively  to  agree  to  any  com- 
promise, but  to  try  the  issue,. something  had  falleu  from  him 
[the  noble  Lord]  from  the  bench,  which  imparted  a  wish  or  . 
recommendation  to  compromise  the  matter.     Upon  this  hint, 
thrown  out  accidentally  by  him,  both  parties  seemed  disposed 
to  agree;  but  so  far  from  agreeing  to  pay  ten  penalties  in- 
stead of  a  hundred,  being  a  motive  with  Mellish  to  submit 
that  judgment  should  be  given  in  default  for  those  ten  penal- 
ties, it  still  remained  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with  him,  whe- 
ther one  of  them  could  be  legally  recovered. 
'    Much  had  been  urged,  on  either  hand,  on  two  points  in- 
cluded in  the  particular  part  of  the  enquiry,  relative  to  the  con- 
tracting butcher ;  first,  respecting  the  difficulty  of  the  proof 
relative  to  the  bull-beef:  secondly,  the  impropriety  of  cont^ 
xiuing  to  deal  with  Mellish,  after  his  supposed  delinquency. 

On  the  first  point  he  could  only  say,  that  Mr.  Mellish's  con- 
tract was  to  furnish  the  very  best  ox,  or  bullock  beef,  which, 
in  a  strict  view,  was  almost  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  to  use  it ;  because  the  difEerence  between  the  veiy 
Best,  a  degree  somewhat  inferior,  or  middling,  was  very  diu 
ficult  to  be  ascertained  ;  nay,  according  to  the  distribution  of 
tegal  justice,  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  conscience  of  a 
Tury.  Persons  who  had  formed  their  expectations  on  the  very 
oest,  might  deem  that  of  a  quality  somewhat  inferior,  or  the 
middling  kind,  to  be  bull,  when  it  was  really  ox,  and  perhaps 
good  ox  beef  1 

-  On  the  second,  point,  that  of  continuing  to  deal  with  Mel« 
Itsh,  after  his  first  and  second  conviction,  there  were  many 
good  reasons.  No  complaint  of  any  kind  (witness  the  com- 
plaiiU  in  the  infirmary)  had  been  made  against  the  contracting 
butcher  since  17755  he  had  provided  the  hospital  with  the 

best 
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best  of  meat  of  every  kind ;  be  had  offered  or  engaged  for 
the  lowest  price ;  and  of  course,  by  the  constitution  of  Sie  hos- 
pital, became  intitlfd  to  the  preference;  and  his  extensive 
dealings  presented  a  security  to  the  hospital,  for  the  due  per* 
formance  of  his  contract,  which  }t  was  not  in  the  power  dT 
any  other  butcher  to  give. 

His  Lordship,  after  having  dwelt  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour  upon  the  contracting  butcher,  and  very  ably  defended 
him  and  his  friends,  entered  into  the  question,  what  lig;ht 
C^>tain  Baillie  stood  in  before  the  committee.  Capt.  Baillie 
had  published  a  book  containing  very  serious  charges  against 
almost  every  person  concerned  in  tne  government  and  direc* 
tlon  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
proof  of  a  matter  of  criminal  charge  home  to  any  one  of  the 
parties;  so  far  Captain  Baillie  was  highly  blameable;  and  when 
he  made  the  charges  he  most  certainly  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  what  he  aiKrmed,  or  tacitly  consented  to  abide  the 
consequences.  But  the  learned  Lord  who  spoke  la^t,  said,  he 
had  a  freehold  in  his  ofSce,  and  could  not  be  legally  removed 
but  for  an  actual  abuse  in  exercising  of  his  office.  No  such 
thing  was  pretended,  consequently  his  removal  was  unjust  and 
illegal.  If  illegal.  Captain  Baillie  had  a  remedy,  and  should 
seek  it ;  it  was  not  competent  to  that  House  to  interpose. 
The  noble  Duke's  motion,  indeed,  imported  as  much,  for  it 
could  hardly  be  presumed  that  the  noble  Duke  would  have 
moved  for  redress  while  the  law  lay  open  and  presented  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  The  truth  was.  Captain  Baillie  had 
no  freehold  in  his  office,  to  prove  which  it  would  be  only  nc« 
cessary  to  briefly  state  what  amounted  to  such  a  tenure,  which 
he  looked  upon  to  be  of  two  sorts ;  namely,  by  a  title  under 
letters  patent,  or  the  King's  commission  for  life,  or  during 
good  behaviour.  Was  either  the  Case  here  ?  Not  at  all ;  Cap- 
tain Baillie  was  appointed  by  a  warrant  from  the  admiralty-. 
board,  which  at  at  all  times  had  a  power  of  displacing  or  sus 
pending  him,  whenever  they  thought  proper.-  The  same  mo- 
tives which  gave  birth  to  the  appointment,  would  at  all  times 
justify  the  discontinuance  of  him  in  office :  nor  could  he  see 
that  Captain  Baillie  suftered  any  greater  hardship  in  being  dis- 
missed, than  he  would  had  he  never  been  appointed  :  his  api'' 
pointnlent  v/as  a  favour,  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  nor  had 
he  a  ri^ht  to  complin  when  that  favour  was  withdrawn. 

His  T/ordship  again  spoke  to  the  constitution  of  the  new 
charter,  and  made  a  very  long  reply  to  Lord  Camden'^  argu- 
ment, relative  to  the  abridging  of  the  popular  powers  vested 
by  the"  original  charter  in  the  governors,  directors,  general  * 

courts 
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court,  &c.  in  which  he  laid  down  the  following  position: 
*'  That  the  fewer  hands  power  was  placed  in  the  better,  and 
still  the  more  so,  if  vested  in  a  single  hand,  because  he  could 
be  made  responsible:  whereas  numbers  combined  together, 
are  better  able  to  perpetrate  injustice,  to  shift  from  one  to  the 
other,  to  exclude  detecti  )n  and  evade  punishment,  and  infiu. 
cnce,  the  crimes  or  injur.tic  they  have  commiited."  For 
which  reason,  so  far  from  disapproving  of  the  altenuion 
in  the  charter,  by  which  the  executive  power  of  the  whole 
body  had  become  ve^^ted  in  the  admiralty- board,  or  the  first 
.Lord  of  the  admiralty  for  the  time  beijig ;  he  thought  it  a 
very  great  improvement  Heretofore,  the  aulmiralty-boonl 
might  throw  the  blame  on  the  general  courts  or  court  of  di» 
rectors,  and  they  back  again  upon  the  admiralty  board;  but 
by  placing  the  whole  of  the  executive  power  in  the  hxnds  of 
the  latter,  they  were  made  answerable  as  well  for  their  own 
particular  part,  ais  for  the  general  conduct,  management^  and 
direction  of  every  inferior  department. 

After  answering  almost  every  objection  of  the  noble  Duke 
who  made  the  motio:>,  on  every  material  charge  of  abuse,  m 
nearly  the  same  manner,  he  was  no  less  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing in  his  law  argument,  in  reply  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  spoke  last,  in  matters  of  mere  law  arising  from  the 
doctrines  laid  down  by  that  noble  Lord,  relative  to  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  hospital. 

He  said,  the  words  of  the  charter  would  seem  to  support  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord's  interpretation  upon  a  transient  view^ 
but  it  was  not  words,  but  what  was  the  sense  put  upon-  those 
words,  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  his  assistant  coun*' 
sel,  which  was  to  determine  in  the  present  instance;  most 
certainly  to  appoint  landmen  to  civil  offices.  His  royal 
highness  had  appointed  such  men,  by  the  evidence  on  the 
table  ;  it  appeared  he  had  twenty-one  on  the  first  forma* 
tion  of  the  charity.  He  perfectly  relied  on  what  the  no- 
ble Duke  had  said,  as  to  the  five  seamen,  so  far  as  the  noble 
Duke  was  informed ;  but,  as  a  parliamentary  document,  he 
could  never  subscribe  to  it,  or  consent  to  argue  upon  it,  asi 
parliamentary  authority  ;  besides,  what  did  it  prove,  if  grant* 
ed  in  it<^  fullest  extent?  No  more,  than  that  five  out  of  the 
twenty-one,  stated  to  have  been  landmen  in  Maule's  list,  were 
sean?.en,  or  sca-farinii  persons ;  the  fair  (Ruction  from  which 
was,  that  the  other  sixteen  were  landmen. 

His  Lordship  then  replied,  with  equal  abilities  and  candour^ 
to  consider  every  legal  objection  started  by  Lord  Camden;  and 

con4 
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concluded  with  a  very  florid  eulogium  on  the  virtues  and  tran- 
scendent abilities  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  mo* 
tion, 

The  House  divided  ;  contents  25,  not  contents  67.     The 
25  Contents  were  the  follpwing. 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of  Abingdon, 

Grafton,  Harcourt, 

Bolton,  FitzwilHara, 

Portland,  Spencer, 

Devonshire,  Viscount  Hereford, 

*  Manchester,  Lord  Abergavenny, 
Ancaster,  De  Ferrars, 

Marquis  of  Rockingham,  King, 

Earl  of  Effingham,  Ravensworth, 

Pembroke,  Wycombe, 

Ferrers,  Camden, 

Jersey,  Foley  • 

Radnor, 

As  soon  as  the  question  was  disposed  of,  a  secession  of  the* 
minority  rnembers  instantly  took  place  j  the  Duke  of  Rich-- 
mond  having  given  notice  of  hfs  intention  of  leading  the. 
way :  after  which  the  three  following  motions  were  made, 
s^ld  carried  nem,  con. 

Earl  Baihurst  moved,  "  That  nothing  hath  appeared  in 
the  course  of  this  enquiry  which  calls  for  any  iiiterposiJt4on  of 
the  legislature^  with  regard  to  the  management  of  GneWrwich 
Hospital,  or  which  makes  the  same  necessary  or  proper.** 

Lord  Dudley^  "  That  the  book  which  wa<;  referred  to  this 
committee,  intitled.  The  Case  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Sea- 
men at  Greenwich,  contains  a  ground'le^^s  and  malicious  repre- 
sentation of  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  "Others, 
the  commissioners,  directors,  and  officers  of  Greei^wich  Hos- 
pital, with  regard  to  the  management  thereof." 

And  the  Duke  of  Chandos^  *^  That  it  has  appeared  to  this 
committee,  that  the  revenues  of  Greenwich  Hospital  have 
been  considerably  increased,  the  buildings  much  enlarged, 
ahd  rendered  more  comn:odious,  and  the  number  of  pensioners 
greatly  augmented,  during  the  time  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  has  been  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, -who  has, 
upon  all  occasions,  shewn  great  attention  ajid  impartiality  in 
forwarding  the  true  epd  of  that  noble  foundation,** 

June  o.  .;  -  f..  v. , ,. 

*  T^e  servants  and  house  tax  bills  read  a  second  time  respec- 
tively and  committed. 

The 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis  of  Rockingbam,  and 
Earls  of  Ferrers  and  Effingham  opposed  the  bills  ^  they  weie 
answered  solely  by  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  none  of  the  cabi* 
net  ministers  were  present  to  give  an  answer  to  the  several 
questions  put  to  the  King's  servants  of  the  state  of  the  nation. 
respecting  our  resources,  alliances,  disposition  of  foreign 
courts,  &c.  The  conduct  of  Spain  respecting  her  mcdiatioo 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  was  spoken  of,  and  it  was 
asserted  with  confidence  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  that  the 
mediation  had  finally  terminated  for  some  days  i  the  fiut  was 
not  denied  nor  acknowledged. 

The  convict  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
committed.  This  produced  a  short  debate,  but  the  House  did 
not  divide.  Earl  of  Effingham  being  the  only  person  who 
spoke  against  it,  his  chief  objection  rose  on  account  of  the 
inequality  of  the  mode  and  extent  of  punishment  prescribed, 
and  the  indiscriminate  application  of  it  to  grand  and  pec^ 
larceny. 

The  bill  to  prevent  smuggling  was  likewise  read  a  second 
time,  and  committed.  O^ections  were  taken  to  this  bijl  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Effingham.  They  promised 
to  enter  more  fiilly  into  their  objections  in  the  committee. 

The  clerk  of  the  assize  bill  went  through  a  committee,  and, 
while  there,  gave  birth  to  a  debate  of  upwards  of  four  hours,' 
which  chiefly  turned  upon  a  matter  of  personal  altercation 
between  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  one  side  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Stormont  on  the  other,  relative  to  the 
noble  Viscount's  late  appointment  to  the  place  of  clerk  of  the. 
pleas*side,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  having  said,  that  such  a  place  as^ 
that  of  a  clerk,  was  not  becoming  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of 
Parliament,  his  Grace  was  answered  by 

The  Lord  Chancellor ^  who,  seeming  to  discover  a  designed^ 
contempt  thrown  upon  the  ancient  sentry  of  the  kingSnn,.- 
reprehended  the  conduct  of  those  noble  Lords  who  were  con- 
stantly exalting  themselves  and  undervaluing  every  person^ 
without  distinction,  who  was  of  inferior  rank. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  disclaimed  any  such  idea ;  said  one. 
gentleman  was  as  good  as  another  ;  but  still  contended  that  a 
clerk's  place  in  a  court  of  law,  was  not  a  place  suited  to  the. 
tank  and  dignity  of  a  peer  of  Parliament. 

June^. 
No  debate. 
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June  10. 

A  great  deal  of  public  business,  no  debate;  but  on  the 
j^econd  reading  of  the  bill  for  restraining  the  East  India  divi« 
dends  for  a  limited  time. 

The  Duke  of  Richmatul  rose  to  oppose  its  being  sent  to  a 
committee.  He  said  Parliament  were  bound  by  compact  to 
tne  India  company  upon  certain  conditions  agreed  to  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  spring  sessyin  of  1773- 

By  that  act,  the  company  being  then  in  a  state  of  actual 
bankruptcy,  were  supported  by  the  public  credit  of  the  nation. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  exchequer  bills  should  be  issued  by 
government  to  the  amount  of  1,400,0001.  which  was  the 
amountof  the  debt  the  company  owed  in  the  proportion  of 
900,0001.  to  government,  and  500,000!.  to  the  Bank. 

The  prime  condition  of  this  loan  was,  that  the  company 
should  not,  till  this  loan  was  discharged,  divide  more  than  6 
per  cent  on  their  capital ;  that  after  that  event  should  take 
place,  they  might  divide  7  per  cent,  and  no  more,  till  after 
they  had.  paid  off  1,500,000].  of  their  bond  debts,  and 
the  act  was  to  continue  in  force  till  the  year  1778,  or 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  then  session  of  Parliament ;  all 
these  several  contingencies  had  taken  place.  The  i  ,400,0001. 
borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  government,  was  paid  oflF; 
to  was  the  1,500,0001.  bond  debt;  and  lastly,  the  period 
to  which  the  operation  of  the  act  was  extended,  was.  oa 
the  eve  of  being  terminated ;  he  therefore  thought  the  bill 
now  before  their  Lordships  was  a  wanton  and  oppressive 
interposition  of  the  legislative  controul  of  Parliament,  because 
every  motive  for  passing  the  last  bill  had  ceased,  both  as  to 
time  and  necessity ;  his  Grace  farther  observed  that  the  pre- 
sent bill  wanted  a  sanction  the  other  had,  for  Parliament  took, 
the  affairs  of  the  company  into  consideration,  upon  an-appU*;. 
cation  for  relief,  on  account  of  their  then  distressed  circum- 
stances ;  whereas  now  their  affairs  were  in  the  mo3t  flourish-, 
ing  condition,  and  they  had  made  no  application  to  Parliaosent 
cither  directly  or  indirectly.  '. 

To  restrain  the  company  under  such  circutnstances,:  in  or- 
der to  extort  assistance  from  them,  was  little  better  thMP  pub- 
lic robbery;  it  could  only  be  justisHed  upon  the  ground-of  ne- 
cessity, tne  tyrant's  plea;  and  in  his  opinion  would  be  pro-, 
ductive  of  very  bad  consequences,. and  carriftd  actual  iitijvistice 
on  the  very  face  of  it. 

His  Grace  found  great  fault  with  a  passage  in  tba.jJQt^ml^e 
of  it,  which  implied,  or  rather  avowed,  a  claim  to  the  territo*! 
riaLacquisitions  made  by  the  company  in  India.     This  he  said, 
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was  a  claim  made  in  an  indirect  manner,  in  order  to  establish 
a  real  claim  upon  it  hereafter.  He  contended,  that  the  crown 
had  no  right  to  the  teiritorial  acquisitions  as  they  had  been 
granted  to  the  company,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament; 
iior  could  they  now  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
cn^wn  without  the  grossest  violation  of  parliamentary  faith; 
but  even  though  those  territorial  acquisitions  ihight  be  di- 
verted out  of  the  company,  it  was  to  the  last  degree  absurd  and 
U'. founded,  to  say  they  belong  to  the  cro  :i,  when  it  was  well 
known  that  ihey  must  belong  to  the  public. 

The  Lord  Chavcelkr  replied,  that  there  was  nothing  new 
nor  specific  in  the  present  bill.  It  created  nor  asserted  no 
right  it  had  or  might  have.  It  was  calculated  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  contir)uiiig  the  present  law  to  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament, 

In  the  company's  distresses  in  1773,  he  well  remembered, 
that  they  applied  to  Parliament  (or  relief.  Parliament  graft- 
ed the  relief  desired,  upon  certain  conditions;  they  were  st  HI 
in  being,  and  the  bill  meant  no  more  than  to  continue  those 
conditions  in  existence  till  the  legislature  had  leisure  to  renew 
the  old  ones,  to  extend  them,  or  enter  into  a  fresh  agree- 
ment. 

As  for  the  expression  the  noble  Duke  had  quarrelled  with, 
he  could  not  see  the  least  cause  of  oSJQ^tion.  It  was  the  con- 
stitutional and  customary  language  invariably  used  on  sucl| 
occasions.  The  crown  represented  the  state,  and  held  what- 
ever was  thus  acquired  in  trust  for  the  nation.  No  person' 
thought  or  pretended  to  insinuate,  that  the  crown  had  an  ex- 
clusive property  in  those  possessions.  His  Majesty  in  this,  a9 
well  as  many  other  innanccs,  takes  by  representation  what 
properly  helop.gs  to  the  people,  or  rather  to  the  state.  Thi$ 
was  called  the  jus  corona ;  but  it  would  be  absurd,  however, 
to  say,  that  what  he  held  in  trust  was  a  specific  property, 
Vested  in  him  in  his  mere  personal  capacity,-  and  which  he 
could  appropriate  to  his  own  peculiar  use,  without  the  con- 
sent, advice,  and  approbation  of  his  Parliament. 

After  some  further  debate  of  little  consequence,  the  ques* 
tion  being  put,  the  Moure  divided;  contents  25,  not  con- 
tents 5.  Ihc  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  committed,  and 
the  Hou^e  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

ju?je  I  r . 

Earl  of  C';vc7itry^  on  the  second  reading  of  the  vote  of  cre« 
dit  bill,  spoke  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  relative  to  its  con- 
uectioa  with  America,  its  internal  resources,  the  ability  and 

present 
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present  views  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  particular  disposition 
and.  distresses  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

His  Lordship  then  entered  into  several  details  on  this  sub« 
ject»  and  spoke  a  considerable  time  on  the  great  impropriety  of 
the  Parliament  rising  at  so  critical  a  moment,  a  moment  per- 
haps so  very  critical,  that  no  man  could  undertake  to  promise^ 
that  their  Lordships  would  ever  again  assemble  in  that  House. 

He  said,  before  that  House  could  venture  to  give  a  sanction 
to  the  bill  now  about  to  be  read,  he  could  not  resist  that  part 
of  che  discharge  of  his  duty,  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  which 
urged  him  to  declare  his  sentiments  in  moments  of  such  great 
exigency  as  the  present.  He  wished,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood, as  by  no  means  wishing  to  impede  or  obstruct  the  grant- 
ing of  supplies ;  they  were  necessary  at  all  times,  much  more 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  :  he^  therefore,  assured  their 
Lordships,  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  that  House, 
who  would  wish  or  endeavour  to  clog  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment in  mere  money  matters;  but  as  he  had  uniformly  done 
from  the  beginning,  and  should  ever  continue  to  do,  he  would 
oppose  every  vote  whether  leading  to  acts  of  "mere  legislation^ 
or  finance,  that  had  the  further  prosecution  of  the  American 
war  for  its  object. 

He  begged  that  their  Lordships,  without  passion  or  preju- 
dice, would  seriously  reflect  upon  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
France  united  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  amity  with  America, 
and  the  conduct  of  Spain  at  best  doubtful ;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility  really  hostile,  and  to  counterbalance  this  very  formi- 
dable and  alarming  combination  of  power,  not  a  single  ally 
from  Archangel  to  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar;  but  if  appear- 
ances were  to  weigh,  rather  an  unkind  and  unfriendly  aspect 
from  every  court  in  Europe.  Indeed,  such  was  the  present 
impression  made  upon  every  unprejudiced  and  intelligent  mind, 
that  the  prospect  which  terminated  the  view  on  every  side, 
was  the  melancholy  alternative  of  disrobing  ourselves  of  our 
wontei  national  reputation,  power,  and  dignity,  or  being  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  our  all,  our  very  altars  and  firesides. 

For,  supposing  that  Spain  should  join  with  France^  which 
was  far  frp:n  being  improbable,  would  not  such  a  combination 
of  naval  force  be  infiiiitely  supeiior  to  our  utmost  exertions, 
even  in  the  ©pinion  of  the  most  zealous  and  cojifident  ? 
Would  not  our  shores  be  insulted  by  a  proud,  incensed^  and 
insulting  enemy  ?  Would  not  our  naval  ujrseiials  be  open  ta 
the  predatory  attacks  of  French,  Spaniards,  and  Americans  |  • 
Would  not  France  retaliate  upon  us  their  losses,  and  the  dis-* 
graces  they  suffered  during  the  late  wdri    Would  not  Spain 

Voi.  XIII.  li'  en. 
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endeavour  to  avenge  her  former  supposed  injuries,  and  in  all 
probability  would  not  the  exasperated  Annericans  retaliate  on 
us,  with  chose  horrid  instruments  of  butchery  the  tomohawk 
and  f.calping  knife? 

As  to  Ireland,  no  man,  minister,  courtier,  or  dependent, 
was  hardy  enough  to  say,  that  that  country  must  not  have  re- 
lief and  redress,  hr  the  innumerable  oppressions  and  hardships 
she  had  sustained  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  state  of 
that  country  afforded  no  longer  a  fit  subject  for  speculative  poi 
Jitical  reasoning.  When  he  said  this,  he  was  far,  perhaps,  • 
from  going  the  lengths  proposed  by  several  of  his  noble  friend.«, 
but  some  relief  she  must  have,  and  that  effectual  relief.  He 
was  far  from  offering  to  point  out  the  particular  species  of 
relief,  but  those  who  gave  or  proposed  it,  should  consider  well 
the  subject  in  all  its  parts  and  relative  consequences  ;  and  take 
care  while  they  administered  the  relief,  that  neither  kingdom 
should  have  any  just  ground  for  dissatisfaction  or  discontent; 
because  in  that  case,  the  remedy  would  be  partial,  which, 
when  common  and  reciprocal  interests  were  concerned,  would 
operate  as  injustice  to  one  of  the  parties. 

Under  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  portending  exter- 
nal danger  and  internal  weakness,  his  Lordship  trusted,  that 
Parliament  would  not  think  of  rising.  He  did  not  controvert 
that  acknowledged  inherent  prerogative  in  the  crown,  to  dis- 
solve or  prorogue  Parliament ;  but  he  hoped  that  ministers 
would  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  that  influence,  which  they 
had  so  successfully,  but  so  fatally  rendered  predominant  on 
former  occasions.  That  House  might  be  dissolved  or  pro- 
rogued, it  was  true,  at  the  King's  pleasure ;  but  he  trusted, 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  not  advise  him,  at  so  alarm- 
ing a  crisis  as  the  present,  to  forego  the  assistance  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  conjuncture  was  such,  as  this  country  never  be- 
fore experienced  j  and  such  consequently,  as  could  not  be  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  of  any  former  precedent. 

The  Earl  of  Effingham  chiefly  confined  his  observations  to 
the  mere  matter  of  finance,  on  which  he  spoke  very  fully. 
His  Lordship  stated  the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  the  budget^ 
and  entered  into  a  great  variety  of  computations,  relative  to 
the  new  loans  and  its  probable  effects,  on  the  whole  system  of 
borrowiiig  and  funding;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  la- 
mented mucli  the  great  quantity  of  negociable  paper,  which 
would  of  course  get  into  market.  Upwards  of  five  millions 
navy  bills,  a  million  vote  of  credit,  exchequer  bills  one  mil- 
lion and  an  half;  new  exchequer,  one  million  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  boaide^  vVv^  vvcw  WA.y^  bills^  in  the  whole  up- 
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wards  of  ten  millions.  He  said,  while  such  vast  sums  were 
kept  in  circulation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  money 
upon  perpetual  securities,  at  any  reasonable  premium ;  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  if  the  war  continued  but  for 
a  few  years,  that  national  bankruptcy  mu3t  follow.  But  if 
what  was  much  spoken  of  for  some  days  past  was  true,  he 
feared,  that  national  bankruptcy  would  become  an  object  of 
very  inferior  consideration;  for  he  understood  that  Spain  no 
,  longer  acted  as  a  mediator  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Versailles.  He  did  not  wish  to  draw  forth  court  secrets,  or 
reasons  of  state  ;  but  he  had  some  ground  to  believe,  that 
Spain,  instead  of  continuing  to  mediate  in  an  amicable,  friend- 
ly manner,  would  avow  herself  a  declared  enemy;  and  though 
he  did  not  mean  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  silence  of 
ministers,  he  was  led  to  think,  if  they  had  any  assurance  of  a 
Spanish  neutrality  worthy  to  be  relied  on,  that  they  would  be 
the  first  to  proclaim  it. 

If  ministers  knew  all,  and  refused  to  tell  any  thing,  how 
was  it  possible  that  their  Lordships  could  act  in  the  capa- 
city of  counsellors  to  their  Soverign  ?  It  was  absurd  to  sup- 
pose it.  As  well  might  a  physician  pretend  to  prescribe  for  a 
patient,  whose  person  or  malady  he  was  totally  unacquainted 
with. 

If  his  information  could  be  depended  on,  he  was  justified 
in  affirming,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  that  the  force  ready  for  sea  in  the  ports 
of  Brest  and  Cadiz, '  amounted  to  sixty  ships  of  the  line.  The 
iloble  Earl,  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  had  yet  never  pre- 
tended, liberal  as  he  was  of  his  promises,  that  he  should  have 
any  thing  like  that  number.  He  begged  noble  Lords  to  con- 
sider, what,  in  such  an  event,  would  be  the  condition  of 
this  country.  Would  not  the  presence  and  co-operation  of 
'  Parliament  be  necessary  f  It  might  be  said,  that  the  advice  of 
him  and  his  friends  w^s  neither  sought  nor  wanted.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  that.  Ministers  probably  deemed  it  unworthy 
of  acceptance  5  but  whatever  they  might  think,  he  could  af- 
firm upon  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  that  it  would  be 
the  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  could  haire  happened  for 
this  country,  that  the  admonitions  and  facts  given  and  stated 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  sit, 
had  been  more  carcfuHy  attended  to. 

.His  L,ordship  then  entered  into  a  very  long  investigation  of 

the  present  state  and  condition  of  Ireland,  and  said,  he%much 

feared  that  France  would  endeavour  to  work  more  on  the  fears 

and  expectations  of  Ireland,  as  an  ally  come  to  procure  free-* 
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dom  and  independency  for  that  much  injured,  distressed,  and 
oppressed  kingdom,  than  as  an  enemy  coming  flushed  with 
vain  and  improvident  expectations  of  conquest. 

He  could  not  adopt  precisely  the  ideas  thrown  out  by  the  no- 
ble Earl,  who  introduced  the  present  conversation,  that  we 
ought  not  to  grant  favours  to  Ireland  in  the  way  of  trade,  or 
that  we  could  neither  grant  nor  give  redress,  at  the  expence  of 
our  own  manufactures  j  and  that  whatever  might  be  done, 
ought  to  be  adopted  with  great  caution  j  for  he  could  readily 
point  out  two  measures,  both  of  which,  instead  of  injuring  our 
own  manufactures,  would  essentially  serve  them.  The  first 
was,  to  permit  Ireland  to  manufacture. her  own  wool;  the  se- 
cond, letting  her  into  a  full  participation  of  the  whole  of  the 
cotton,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  painted  or  stained.  The  free 
exports  of  woollens  would  totally  cut  up  that  of  France,  which 
in  the  fine  fabrics,  could  not  subsist  a  single  year,  if  the  Irish 
supply  of  raw  wool  should  be  prevented,  which  must  be  the 
ca':e,  if  permitted  to  work  it  up  themselves ;  and  as  for  the 
cotton  and  .<triped,  and  painted  and  stained  linens,  there  was  a 
demand  in  Europe  for  those  articles,  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  supply  that  the  greatest  exertions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land could  produce. 

France  had  already  rivalled  us  in  our  woollen  trade  to  Tur- 
key, Portugal,  &c.  She  was  making  a  very  gre^  progress  in 
the  cotton  and  mixed  linen  ;  and  parts  of  (jermany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Austrian,  and  PVench  Flanders,  were  making  daily 
improvements  in  the  manufacture,  of  painted  and  stained 
goods.  So  that  the  question  wsls  not,  whether  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  should  have  a  monopoly  or  share  of  those  respective 
branches,  but  truly  and  fairly,  whether  Great  Britain  should 
let  in  Ireland  for  a  part  instead  of  transferring  it  to  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  pursued  the  idea  of  the  noble 
Earl  who  spoke  last,  respecting  the  probable  views  of  France 
upon  Ireland,  and  her  intended  means  of  detaching  that  king- 
dom from  Great  Britain  ;  and  begged  to  know  from  miniSi> 
ters,  whether  they  meant  to  advise  his  Maj[esty  to  prorogue 
Parliament  at  ?o  perilous  a  crisis  ?  No  answer  was  returned, 
and  the  question  being  put  by  the  woolsack,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  vote  of  credit  bill,  the  same  was  resolved  in 
the  affirmative,  without  a  division. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  erect  a  gallery  over  the  lobl^ 
door,  over  the  entrance  from  the  painted  chamber,  for  the 
•accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  other  House,  which 

pro- 
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produced  a  debate  of  several  hours.     It  was  made  by  the 
fearl  of  Effingham^  and  conceived  in  the  following  terms: 

''  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to 
request  that  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order 
the  proper  persons  to  cause  a  gallery  to  be  erected  on  the 
outside  of  this  House,*  containing  tour  or  more  rows  of 
benches,  as  long  as  the  breadth  of  the  House  will  admit,  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  may  chose  to  attend  any  trials  at  the  bar  of  this 
House." 

Little  was  said  against  the  motion  but  on  its  being  disorder- 
ly to  introduce  any  motion  whatever  to  rescind  a  standing 
order  of  the  House,  without  notice  given,  that  such  standing 
order  was  meant  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  such  a  day, 
and  their  Lordships  to  be  summoned  for  the  purpose.  This 
was  the  Lord  Chancellor's  argument.  Lord  Despenser  to- 
tally disapproved  of  the  regulation.  The  Duke  of  Man- 
chester and  Lord  Townshend  supported  iha  motion.  On  th« 
question  being  put,. the  contents  were  14,  not-contents  27. 

June  12. 

Private  business  chiefly.  Motion  made  by  Lord  Ferrers 
in  a  committee  on  the  bill  to  prevent  frivolous  and  vexatious 
arrests,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  ten  pounds,"  and  instead 
thereof  to  insert  "  five  pounds."  After  a  short  debate,  the 
question  being  put  and  the  same  passed  in  the  negative  j  con- 
tent;s  for  the  amendment  3,  not-contents  14.  Adjourned  to 
the  14th. 

June  14. 

Before  the  House  proceeded  on  the  order  of  the  day  on 
which  their  Lordships  were  summoned,  being  an  intended 
motion  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  relative  to  the  intended  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  and 
^  said,  he  had  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the  Hou'^e,  which,  he 
doubted  not,  would  meet  their  Lordships'  approbation. 

It  related  to  Greenwich  Hospital ;  and^  as  every  one  of 
their  Lordships,  who  had  spoke  or  voted  in  the  course  of  the 
enquiry  i^to  that  noble  charity,  it  might  fairly  be  presumed, 
spoke  from  sentiment,  and  voted  froin  conviction,  he  had 
every  reason  to  infer,  that  there  would  not  be  a  second  opi- 
nion relative  to  the  propriety  of  his  motion ;  because  every 
noble  Lord  being  satisfied  that  he  was  right,  would  wish  to 
make  the  evidence  as  much  known  as  possible,  and  his 
^grounds  of  conviction  as  prevalent  in  every  other  breast  as 
they  had  been  already  in  his  own. 

Ii3  '  Such 
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Such,  he  said,  were  his  motives  and  thfe  foundation  of  his 
expectations,  that  although  difference  of  opinion  had  been 
apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  that  busines,  the  princi- 
ple of  personal  justification,  now  adluded  to  by  hirh,  would 
be  a  principle  of  union  applicable  to  the  individual  sentiments 
of  every  noble  Lord  present.  In  order  therefore  to  enable 
their  Lordships  to  judge  of  the  grounds  on  which  those  re- 
solutions rested,  he  should  move,  that  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence be  printed,  a  motion,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
would  not  rpeet  with  a  single  negative. 

After  this  short  prefatory  discourse,  his  Grace  moved 
**  That  the  proceedings  on  the  enquiry  into  the  manage- 
ment of  Greenwich  Hospital,  together  with  the  evidence  at 
the  bar  of  this  House,  be  printed." 

Earl  of  Sandwich  coincided  in  sentiment  with  the  noble 
Duke.  He  was  as  desirous  that  the  evidence  be  printed,  as, 
in  his  opinion,  it.contaiied  a  full  justification  of  his  conduct. 
He  had  all  along  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  have  the  matter 
made  as  public  as  possible ;  he  had  no  reason  now  to  adopt  a 
contrary  mode  of  conduct,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  con- 
cur in  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  Duke  These  were  his 
avowed  sentiments  in  the  early  stages  of  the  enquirjr,  nor 
had  he  at  any  subsequent  period,*  the  least  reason  for  altering 
his  sentiments.  Such  being  his  ideas,  it  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed, that  he  wished  to  put  a  negative  on  the  motion  made 
by  the  noble  Duke  ,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  nothing  he 
more  earnestly  desired,  could  it  be  done  with  convenience, 
than  to  have  the  whole  of  the  enquiry  go  out  into  the- world. 
There  were,  as  the  matter  struck  him,  but  two  objections ; 
which  were,  that  the  evidence  was  voluminous,  ana  that  the 
cxpence  attending  such  a  publication  would  be  very  heavy ; 
but  still,  strong  as  these  objections  might  appear,  if  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  House,  he  thought  those  considerations  ought 
to  give  way. 

Earl  of  !'  en  high  warmly  pressed  a  compliance  with  the 
motion  made  by  the  noble  Duke,  and  approved  of  the  argu- 
ments -urged  by  his  Grace,  to  induce  their  Lordships  to  con- 
sent to  it.  Such  a  publication  would  do  his  noble  friend 
[Earl  of  Sandwich]  infinite  honour  and  credit,  as  it  would 
prove  to  the  House  the  folly,  or  designed  malice,  in  which 
the  enquiry  originated  ;  not  only  the  noble  Earl's  innocence, 
but  his  high  deserts  respecting  the  management  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  in  its  administra- 
tion i  and,  finally,  that  he  had  not  only  fulfilled  his  duty 
'  himself, 
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himself,  but  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements  through  the 
lowest  departments  in  the  hospital. 

Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  h^id  no  manner  of  obiection  to  the 
motion  \  on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  been  extremely  glad 
that  the  form  of  their  Lordships'  proceeding  in  that  House  could 
have  permitted  him  to  give  his  a«^sent  to  the  noble  Duke's 
proposition,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  desire  of  every  side  of  the 
House. 

•  The  real  state  or  the  matter,  so  far  as  it  was  connected 
with  the  present  motion,  was  this : — a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  certain  matters  ;  evidence  is  given  at 
the  bar,  and  the  committee  do  not  report  it  5  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  House  can  take  no  notice  of 
any  thing  which  does  not  come  to  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  committee.  The  evidence  is  not  in  being;  the 
committee  have  already  disposed  of  the  .contents,  by  not  re- 
porting; and  it  is  now  incompetent  to  the  House  to  take 
the  matter  up  in  any  shape,  or  for  any  purpose,  de  novo. 
The  committee,  it  was  true,  reported  three  resolutions,  which 
had  been  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  Hou  e 
of  course  were  in  possession  regularly  of  these  three  resolu- 
tions, and,  if  their  Lordships  thought  proper,  mi^ht  give 
order^  for  printing  them  ;  but  unless  they  travelled  out  of 
their  ordinary  and  established  mode  of  proceeding,  for  which 
he  saw  no  just  ground  on  the  present  occasion,  he  was  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  consenting  to  print  any  species  of  proceeding 
whatever  by  the  House,  which'  had  not  been  reported  to  it, 
would  be  extremely  disiorderly^ and  unparliamentary. 

As  to  his  own  part,  he  had  no  possible  objection  to  agree 
to  the  noble  Duke's  motion,  except  in  the  mere  point  of 
form.  The  noble  Duke  and  the  noble  Earl,  the  persons  who 
had  most  interested  themselves  in  the  event  of  thd  enquiry, 
.  had  shewn  an  equal  de'^ire  to  have  the  evidence  printed,  which 
would  have  been  a  suiScient  motive  with  him  to  acquiesce; 
independent  of  that  circumstance ;  however,  he  was  free  to 
acknowledge,  that  he  could  foresee  no  particular  benefit  that  ' 
would  arise  from  such  a  publication.  The  enquiry  was  car- 
ried on  publicly  and  openly,  in  the  hearing  of  a  very  large 
auditory ;  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Parliament 
was  no  less  persuaded  of  the  ground  >  of  their  decision,  than  the 
nation  wa?  satisfied  of  its  wisdom  and  justice. 

After  what   he  had  heard  from  the  noble  Duke  and  noble 

Earl,  he  could   urge  very  little    in   point  of  argument  but 

what  he  had  already  stated,     l^^ut,  allowing  that  the  mere  point 

114  of 
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of  order  were  dispensed  with,  it  w  >uld  then  rest  with  their 
Lordships,  to  coiisiJec  and  determine  how  far  it  would  be- 
come the  dignity  and  gravity  o\  that  House  to  print  evidence 
which  had  been  already  finally  disposed  of.  Their  Lordships, 
Jt  was  to  be  presumed,  were  sufficiently  informed  of  its  nature 
before  they  proceeded  to  a  vote.  The  three  resolutions  oa 
the  journals  wa*^  an  open  declaration  of  what  the  majority  of 
that  Hou'-e  thought  of  the  maiter,  and  ii  could  hardly  be  sup-» 
posed-,  that  the  noMc  Duke  wished  a  re-trial,  or  re-hearing, 
unless  he  could  undertake  to  promise  that  he  had  fresh  matter 
to  urge. 

The  public^,  besides,  were  not  strangers,  to  what  passed 
on  the  occiision  :  the  .doors  were  open  ;  the  bar  day  after 
day  crouded  with  <trangers  for  several  months.  The  en- 
quiry had  afFonied  matter  of  converbation  without  doors,  and> 
he  believed,  it  was  understood  pretty  well  for  a  full  month 
before  the  decision  took  place,  that  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  sufficiently  made  up  to  prepare  them  for  what  after- 
wards happened. 

As  to  the  reasons  urged  by  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last, 
that  the  agreeing  to  the  proposed  publication  would  be  the 
best  meaa^  of  clearing  the  honour  of  the  noble  harl  wJiose 
conduct  had  been  one  principal  object  of  the  enquiry,  it  was 
an  argument  in  support  of  the  present  motion,  to  the  truth  of 
which  he  could  never  subscribe.  The  noble  Earl's  innocence 
had  been  already  made  sufficiently  manifest,  for  which,  as 
well  as  the  dignity  of  their  Loidships'  proceedings,  he  for 
one  could  never  consent  to  the  motion  made  by  the  noble 
Duke. 

Duke  of  Richmond  examined  the  several  parts  of  the  learned 
Lord's  speech.  He  denied  that  his  arguments  were  satisfactory 
or  conclusive,  even  as  to  the  mere  point  of  order  ;  because,  to 
come  to  resolutions  of  opinion  upon  evidence  not  reported, 
they  were  not,  in  fact,  resolutions  at  all,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived meaning  of  parliamentary  language.  The  grounds 
of  the  resolutions,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  themselves, 
sjiould  have  been  reported,  otherwise  what  grounds  of  as- 
sent or  dissent  had  the  committee  to  proceed  on  ?  None  at 
all:  they  were  mere  resolutions  of  opinion, ^unaccompanied 
by  a  single  fact  or  tittle  of  evidence.  Whether  this  defect 
had  been  purposely  permitted  and  passed  over,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  printing  of  the  evidence,  he  would  not  undertake 
to  say ;  but  he  would  contend,  notwithstanding  the  confi- 
dence with  which  the  learned  Lord  accompanied  his  asser- 
tions. 
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tions,  that  it  was  much  more  unparliamentary  and  infornfial 
to  agree  with  resolutions  unau then tic;^ ted,  for  such,  in  pom t 
of  form  at  least,  they  must  be  considered,  the  evidence  not 
being  reported,  than  refuse  to  publish  or  print  the  evidence 
because  it  was  not  reported;  for  such  a  refusal  aniQunted 
fairly  to  this  :  the  evidence  ought  to  have  been  reported,  but 
it  was  not ;  and  as  it  has  not,  though  it  ought,  we  will  avail 
ourselves  of  an  informality  we  have  ourselves  been  the  occa* 
sion  of. 

His  Grace  animadverted  in  a  very  pointed  manner  on  the 
AOble  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  and  laughed  at  the  affected  can- 
dour of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty^  He 
said,  the  latter  consenting,  and  the  former  opposing  the  pre- 
sent motion,  was  the  effect  of  mere  artifice.  The  noble  Eari 
could  not  decently  rise  to  give  a  negative  to  the  motion,  af- 
ter so' frequently  expressing  an  earnest  desire  of  having  his 
own  conduct  enquired  into,  and  the  charges  contained  in 
Captain  Baillie's  book  fully  and  openly  investigated;  but 
when  it  was  fouud  that  the  Hou  e  were  una:jinioufly  disposed 
to  agree  to  the  motion,  out  steps  his  learned  frieud  from  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  states  his  objections  on  the  score  of  in- 
formality, and  the  irregularity  of  consenting  to  such  a  raode 
of  proceeding. 

The  learned  Lprd,  and  the  noble  'Earl  [Denbigh]  who 
spoke  before  him,  had  taken  it  for  granted,  char  all  the  com- 
plaints stated  in  Baillfe's  book. had  been  disproved.  He  beg- 
ged leave  to  contend,  that  every  one  of  them,  but  one,  bad 
been  clearly  proved,  and  that,  one  of  little  or  no  con.  eqnenee. 
Notwithstanding  the  infinite  labour,  dexteritv,  address,  aud 
oratory  used  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  over  the  way 
[Mansfield]  on  the  night  of  the  decision,  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  t'lie  learned  Lord's  gravity  a>id  aood  sense,  to 
suppose  that  his  Lordship  would  have  made  so  laboured,  and, 
apparently,  a  ?Jtudied  harangue,  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 
If  the  facts  were  .so  clear,  so  evident,  the  deduction  ^o  plain, 
and  conclusive,  why  mispend  so  much  time,  so  much  legal 
knowledge,  in  proviivg  what  already  h:i(J,  from  the  evidence, 
been  incontrovertibly  made  out  ?  No  great  sagacity  was  re- 
quisite to  discover  the  cause.  The  people  without  doors  not 
only  retained  their  doubts,  but  a  very  considerable  number  of 
them  did  not  hesitate  to  publicly  condemn  f^e  decision.  On 
this  account,  if  upon  no  other,  it  became  incumbent  on  their 
Lordships,  more  particularly  such  of  them  as  had  spoke  or 
voted  on  the  occasion,  to  publish  their  reasons  to  the  whole 

world. 
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world,  to  satisfy  their  friend s^,  and  to  confound  their  enemieS| 
and  shew  that  their  conduct  was  justifiable,  and  that  the  evi- 
dence received  rather  w/ent  beyond  than  fell  short  of  the  re- 
solutions moved  in  the  committee.  If  conscious  of  having 
acted  right,  they  ought  to  wish  to  submit  to  the  public,  proofs 
that  they  had  not  acted  as  an  abandoned  and  corrupt  House 
of  Parliament,  which  was  a  language  he  had  heard  used  on 
the  occasion  more  than  once  without  doors. '  He  did  not 
mean  to  s^y  that  such  language  was  justifiable ;  but  if,  from 
political  motives,  their  Lordships  had  stopped  or  perverted 
justice,  whatever  might  be  the  prescribed  language  current  in 
that  House,  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  direct  the  public 
opinions  out  of  it,  or  prevent  the  people  from  saying,  that  it 
was  an  abandoned  House  of  Parliament. 

He  observed,  that  it  had  a  very  odd  appearance,  that  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack,  so  repeatedly  stepped  forward, 
and  that  on  almost  every  occasion,  and  in  the  present  instance 
rose  to  controul  what  seemed  apparently  to  be  the  sense  of 
every  side  of  the  House,  even  of  some  of  the  persons  most 
nearly  concerned.  The  noble  Earl  in  particular  who  had 
been  pointed  out  as  the  principle  object  of  the  enquiry  by  the 
learned  Lord,  had  openly  consented  and  urged  nothing  against 
the  propriety  of  his  motion  but  the  mere  objection  of  ex- 
pence,  yet  the  noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack  had  set  his  face 
against  the  motion,  and  attempted  ^to  lead  the  majority  of  the 
House.  It  reminded  him  of  what  had  happened  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  which  was,  that  after  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  bad  said,  By  all 
means  go  on — I  wish  an  enquiry — I  care  not  how  much  tny 
conduct  is  investigated— The  more  the  better.  The  learned 
Lord,  or  some  other  trusty  friend,  inflantly  rose,  and  by 
ftarting  some  quibble  or  legal  distinction,  or  some  futile,  ex- 
ploded, or  frivolous  point  of  order,  shifted  the  true  ground 
of  debate,  in  order  to  lead  their  Lordships  from  the  true 
question. 

This,  his  Grace  contended,  afforded  just  cause  of  suspi- 
cion and  pre-concert ;  and  indeed  it  was  difficult  to  recollect 
any  of  the  principal  proceedings  in  the  course  of  the  enqui- 
ry, without  remembering  frequent  instances  of  what  he  now 
aliuHed  to. 

He  had  another  motive  for  wishing  to  have  the  evidence 
printed,  which  was,  that  mankind  might  be  enabled  to  form 
a  judgment,  he  meant  in  order  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the 
arguments  used  by  the  noble  Earl  who  presides  in  the  court 

of 
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of  King's-bench.  Here  his  Grace  made  several  pointed  ob- 
servations on  several  of  the  leanted  Earl's  arguments,  parti- 
cularly respecting  Maule's  list  of  the  persons  who  were  stated 
in  his  report  to  have  never  been  at  sea>  though  occupying 
civil  offices  in  the  hospital.  This  fabricated  list  he  had  fully 
proved,  he  presumed,  to  every  one  of  their  Lordships,  to 
have  been  founded  in  misrepresentation  and  falsehood ;  hut 
what  was  the  learned  and  noble  EarPs  conclu?;ion  frt)m  his 
proofs  and  clear  detection  of  the  witness?  very  novel  and 
extraordinary  indeed!  Such  logic,  he  hoped,  as  he  should 
never  hear  again  resorted  to  in  an  House  of  Parliament. 

iVIaule,  in  his  list,  made  a  return  of  twenty-one  of  those 
pretended  landmen  who  had  filled  civil  offices  in  the  hos- 
pital. He  himself  made  such  an  enquiry  as  the  shortness 
of  the  time  and  the  means  of  information  would  admit  of; 
and  had  proved  that  five  out  of  the  twenty-one  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  bred  seamen,  or  had  served  at  sea,  and 
some  of  them  had  had  rank.  Oh!  says  the  learned  Earl^ 
Maule  might  have  searched  in  an  hurry,-  and  possibly  may  bd 
mistaken  in  the  five  instances  alluded  to ;  but  that  no  more 
than  five  having  appeared  to  be  seamen,  it  is  a  demonstrative,' 
nay  certain  proof,  that  the  remainder  were  landmen. 

He  was  no  less  severe  on  that  part  of  the  learned  Earl's  speech 
which  related  to  his  Lordship's  conduct  respecting  Mellish  the 
contracting  butcher,  the  alteration  of  the  chartery  and  his 
Lordship's  avowed  preference  to  an  arbitrary  instead  of  a 
limited  power,  being  invested  in  those*  entrusted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  hospital.  The  noble  and  learned  Earl  had 
indeed  stepped  beyond  the  line  which  his  prudence  and  cau- 
tion generally  prescribed,  for  he  contended  fairly  and  open- 
ly, that  the  fewer  hands  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital was  entrusted  in,  the  better ;  and  in  a  single  sentence, 
at  once  condemned  any  controul  or  limitation  of  the  power 
vested  in  tlie  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  but  what  his  Lord- 
ship*s  own  good  judgment  might  suggest ;  in  short,  indivi- 
dual responsibility  was  preferred  to  any  interference  or  check 
which  might  be  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  the  court  of  direc- 
tors or  general  court. 

His  Grace,  after  paying  his  compliments  to  a  noble  Earl 
and  a  noble  Viscount  [Lords  Chesterfield  and  Dudley]  who 
bad  acted  so  commendable  and  zealous  a  part  in  behalf  of 
the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  entered  into  a  long  historical 
narrative  of  the  bill  for  preventing  the  sale  of  the  clerks  of 
assize  places,  and  gave  broad  hints,  that  the  noble  Lord  on 

the 
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the  woolsack  had  designedly  made  such  amendments  in  the 
bill,  as  his  Lordship  foresaw  would  have  furnished  those  who 
secretly  disliked  the  bill,  with  a  pretence  for  getting  it  flung 
over  the  table  of  the  other  House ;  and,  as  it  literally  hap- 
pened, of  being  the  cause  of  having  it  kicked  out  of  that 
House  into  the  lobby.  This,  he  said,  was  indecent,  and  be- 
trayed a  want  of  that  respect  which  the  Houses  owed  reci- 
jj^rocally  to  each  other ;  and  though  it  would  be  very  idle 
now  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  subject,  he  doubted 
much  if  the  other  House,  from  ill-founded  motives  of  jea- 
lousy, had  not  rather  stepped  a  little  out  of  their  way  to 
spend  their  resentment  in  what  administered  no  just  cause  of 
offence. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  replied  with  great  warmth  5  said  he 
was  above  the  insinuations  thrown  out  by  the  noble  Duke; 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  rise  and  state  objections  to  any  infor- 
mal or  irregular  proceedings  going  on  in  that  House ;  that  a 
sense  of  duty  was  what  urged  him  to  rise  on  the  present  oc^ 
casLon,  as  it  did  upon  a  former  one  alluded  to  by  (he  noble 
Duke ;  and  asserted,  that  he  never  presumed  to  rise  and 
controul  the  sense  of  the  House,  but  in  instances'  in  which 
the  form  of  their  proceedings  was  about  to  be  departed 
from. 

Earl  of  Mansfield  made  a  reply  in  defence  of  his  speech  on 
the  7th  instant,  upon  the  several  points  respecting  the  char- 
ter, the  affair  of  the  contracting  butcher,  and  said  the  noble 
Duke's  conduct  was  such,  as  that  those  who  differed  in  opi- 
nion with  his  grace,  w<5re always  prepared  for  what  they  were 
taujght  to  expect. 

Duke  of  Richmo?idy  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  m>m  the 
learned  Earl,  conte:  ded,  that  he  had  truly  and  candidly  repeat- 
ed the  arguments,  and  stated  the  grounds  from  which  his 
Lordship's  conclusions  had  been  drawn. 

He  was  far  from  hinting,  that  the  learned  Earl  had  talked 
nonsense,  or  was  absurd,  or  of  imputing  his  Lordship's  con- 
duct to  any  bad  motive.  Of  the  latter  he  had  no  suspicion, 
and  of  the  former  no  person  could  think  higher  of  his  Lord- 
ship's abilities  than  he  did.  So  much  and  no  more,  he  was 
ready  to  grant ;  but  surely  the  learned  Earl  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  wisdom,  professional  knowledge,  and  great  powers  of 
oratory,  could  not  lay  claim  to  an  infellibility  which  was  de- 
nied to  every  other  man.  It  was  no  proof  surely  of  his 
want  of  respect,  to  give  his  Lordship  to  understand,  that  his 

speech 
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speech  of  the  preceding  Monday,  was  not  quite  so  convincing, 
brilliant,  and  able,  as  his  speeches  were  wont  to  be. 

After  throwing  some  degree  of  ridicule  upon  the  learned 
Earl*s  claim  to  infallibility,  he  referred  to  several  parts  of 
the  evidence  which  had  been  delivered  at  their  Lordships* 
bar,  respecting  the  enquiry  into  the  management  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  the  very  novel  and  extraordinary  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  which  his  Lordship  had  drawn  from 
it.  He  dwelt  fos  a  considerable  time  on  the  case  of  the  con- 
tracting butcher,  Mellish,  and  the  several  defences  set  up  by 
his  Lordship  in  behalf  of  the  directors  for  the  renewal  of  that 
contract,  after  Mellish  had  been  convicted  of  the  most  gross 
and  shameful  frauds. 

The  noble  Earl  had  defended  the  contractor  and  the  di- 
rectors in  a  manner  the  most  uncommon  he  ever  heard. 
In  the  instance  of  the  first  conviction,  his  Lordship  sup- 
posed, that  what  was  really  and  fully  proved  might  not  be 
true;  and  on  the  second  conviction,  that  he  permitted  judg- 
ment to  go  against  him,  though  he  was  conscious  of  his  own 
innocence.  But  supposing,  says  his  Lordship,  that  jyieljish 
was  really  guilty  of  what  he  had  been  charged  with,  the  di* 
rectors,  by  renewing  the  contract  the  third  time  with  him, 
were  juj^tinable,  as  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  retriev- 
ing hir,  character.  He  had  often  heard,  that  to  save  a  rogue 
from  the  gallows  was  the  way  to  have  him  cut  your  throat, 
but  never  befqre  heard,  that  it  was  necessary  to  continue  a 
Connexion  with  a  man  convicted  of  cheating,  merely  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  his  character,  or  in  other 
Words,  to  give  him  a  fresh  opportunity  of  repeating  his- former 
frauds  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  passport  to  enable  him  to 
cheat  the  rest  of  mankind  besides. 

His  Grace  insisted,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  directors  to 
have  immediately  set  their  face  against  Mellish,  and  theit 
failing  in  the  performance  of  it,  furnished  a  most  dangerous 
example  to  every  person  connected  with  the  ho-^pital,  and 
was  little  short  of  a  professed  invitation  to  cheat,  under  the 
protection  of  those  co  whom  its  management  in  the  several 
departments  was  entrusted.  He  said  such  an  open  encou- 
ragement to  public  rapine  and  fraud,  was  replete  wlA  the 
most  mischievous  consequences,  and  enabled  the  man  thus 
protected  to  become  a  monopolist,  and  of  course  a  piiblic 
plunderer,  to  any  amount,  having  the  market  entirely  itv  his 
owi\  power. 

He 
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He  had  lately  ^eard  of  an  instance  which  confirmed  him 
stro'i[;er  in  the  iruth  of  what  he  had  now  asserted,  respecting 
this  Mellish;  which  was,  that  having  found  that  a  person 
ha-*  entered  into  a  contract  for  supplying  the  demand  of  go- 
vernment at  i\irtsmouih  with  fresh  heef,  .he  had  OiFered  five 
b  '  heJ  p:j"j-.d-  to  the  contractor,  though  he  accepted  the  con- 
tract upuii  lower  UMTiis  than  he  did,  merely  to  prevent  him  from  ' 
bci  ':  c.^p'je  :teJ  with  •j:overnment.  He  was  not  then  in  pos- 
se i:.'  •  f  ''  rbe  proofs,  but  he  undertook  to  bring  proofs  of  it 
earl)   li  ihe  iiex:  session  of  Parliament, 

■  lis  (jrace  adverted  to  a  great  many  pas-sages  in  the  learned 
Earl's  speech,  particularly  the  false  return  made  by  Alaule  of 
persons  appointed  to  civil  o^ces  who  had  never  been  at  sea. 
He  observed  on  several  provisions  in  the  firit  charter,  which 
were  omitted  in  that  of  1775  ;  and,  in  short,  went  through 
the  whole  of  the  learned  LarFs  speech,  and  fairly  confuted 
every  one  of  his  Lordship's  law- doctrines. 

In  reply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  said,  how  much  soever 
the  learned  Lord  might  be  above  acting  in  concert  with  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  the  House  and  the 
public  would  judge  for  themselves.  I'hc  fact  he  alluded  to 
was  that  of  a  noble  Lord  [North]  in  the  other  House,  who 
had  o»^dered  a  fleet  of  victuallers  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia, 
though  he  had  previously  given  orders  to  the  fleet  and  army 
to  evacuate  it,  and  that  he  had  been  charged  with  calling  that 
r.oble  Lord  a  blockhead.  Posf^ibly  such  an  appellation  might 
f  trike  some  of  their  Lordships' ears  as  an  harsh  expression } 
be  begged  them,  however,  to  consider  the  enormity  of  the 
blunder,  and  decide  fairly  and  impartially  for  themselves, 
whether  the  calling  such  a  minister  a  blockhead,  was  not 
treating  him  very  mildly,  and  he  farther  hoped,  that  their 
Lordships  would  reflect,  whether  the  learred  Lord  on  the 
woolsack  did  not  administer  good  grounds,  at  least  apparent 
grounds,  of  stepping  forward  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner, 
when  he  opposed  the  ^motion  made  by  his  noble  friend  near  him 
[Manchester]  which  had  been  made  at  his  desire,  for  the  pa- 
pers relative  to  that  transaction,  and  that  in  contradiction  tQ 
the  professed  opinion  of  two  noble  Lords  in  high  office  [Gowcr 
and  Weymouth]. 

.  His  Grace  again  returned,  to  observe  on  the  political  coni 
duct  of  the  learned  Earl  who  spoke  last,  and  repeated,  that  he 
was  fully  convinced  of  his  Lordship's  very  great  abilities  j  he 
knew  they  were  indeed  very  powerful,  and  his  country  bad 
just  cause  to  lament  that  they  were.     It  was  to  those  abilities'', 

to 
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to  those  delusive  expressions  of  the  noble  Earl,  that  "  we  had 
passed  the  Rubicpn,  that  *'  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the 
scabbard,  thrown  away,"  that  "  the  whole  continent  of  North 
-America,  by  a  fiction  in  law  politics,  was  represented  as  com- 
pletely as  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  British  Parliament," 
and  "  that  if  we  did  not  kill  the  Americans  they  would  kill 
us,"  which  formed  the  true  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that 
this  country  now  felt,  or  was  threatened  with,  as  well  as  all 
the  miseries  and  distresses  under  which  every  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  laboured. 

Earl  of  Mansfield  charged  the  noble  Duke  with  misrepre-* 
senting  what  he  saidc,  relative  toMellish  the  contractor.  Ihe 
noble  Duke  had  given  to  him  a  kind  of  argument,  which  he 
had  never  urged 5  the  noble  Duke,  among  the  variety  of  things 
which  he  chose  to  select  out  of  his  speech  for  the  purposes  of 
controverting  them,  had  imputed  to  him  a  declaration,  that 
the  reason  of  the  board  of  directors  having  contracted  again 
with  Meilish  after  his  conviction,  was  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  his  character ;  on  this  the  noble  Duke 
had  reasoned  pretty  largely,  and  had  triumphed  not  a  little. 
Unfortunately  the  noble  Duke's  triumph  was  groundless— he 
had  nevtr  used  the  argument,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  He  was 
in  the  judgment  and  the  fecollec:ion  of  their  Lordships,  whe- 
ther his  argument  was  not  diametrically  opposite;  in  talking 
of  the  reasons  that  might  influence  Meilish  to  seek  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  hospital,  he  had,  among  other  things  said,  that  , 
probably  he  might  wish  to  retrieve  his  character  with  the 
hospital ;  but  he  had  neyer  suggested  an  idea,  that  it  was  the 
reason  which  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  to  contract 
with  him  afresh.  In  justification  of  their  having  done  so, 
he  begged  to  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  what  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Cust  and  Mr.  Marsh,  both  of  whom  had  de- 
posed that  the  contract  of  Meilish  was  cheaper  by  300I.  thaii 
that  of  any  other  person,  and  that  his  contract  was  so  cau- 
tiousJy  guarded,  that  if  the  servants  of  the  hospital  did  their 
duty,  it  was  impossible  for  any  new  fraud  ro  happen  ;  and  he 
had  added,  what  their  Lordships,  at  least  such  o^  them  as  had 
attended  the  committee,  well  knew,  viz.  that  by  the  concur- 
rent te^jtlmony  of  Captain  Baillie  and  Alexander  Moore,  the 
cook,  there  had  not  been  the  smallest  complaint  of  bad 
meat  at  the  hospital  since  June  1775  As  to  the  expressions 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  repeated,  concerning  v/hat  fell 
from  him  some  years  since,  on  the  subject  of  the  American 
war,  he  was  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  noble  Duke  for  hav- 
ing mentioned  them,  siuce  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining 
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plaihing  what  had  been  most  grossly  misrepresented,  over  and 
over  again,  both  withindoors  and  without.  The  expressions 
were  not  used  by  him  on  one  and  the  same  occasion.  When 
the  Boston  port  bill  came  before  that  House,  and  their  Lerd- 
ships  were  debating  it,  he  had  troubled  the  House  with  his 
sentiments  upon  it.  He  had  discussed  the  alternative  at  that 
time  under  consideration,  whether  it  was  more  wise  to  give 
up  the  colonies,  or  to  endeavour  by  a  system  of  coercion  to 
recover  them,  and  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance  and  de- 
pendence on  this  cbunt.ry.  He  had  taken  the  argument  in 
both  points  of  view  ;  he  had  said,  "  If  this  bill  pass,  your 
choice  is  over,  and  your  election  made  ;  you  must  go  on,  yoti 
will  have  passed  the  Rubicon.'*  This  was  the  mode  in  which 
he  used  the  expression;  he  had  not  said,  **  We  had  passed  the 
Rubicon.'*  The  other  expressions  he  had  dropped  long'after- 
wards,  during  the  war,  on  the  prohibitory  bill,  and  on  a  mo- 
tion for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  On  those,  and  several  other 
questions  as  they  arose,  he  argued  upon  the  existing  circum* 
itances  at  the  time  3  "  Great  Britain  at  war  with  America, 
the  Americans  in  arms,  and  acting  in  a  hostile  anc(  offensive 
manner  against  this  country,*' — having  so  stated  it,  he  had 
quoted  an  address  made  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  his.  sol- 
diery;  an  address  well  known,  '*  There  is  the  enemy,  if  you 
don't  kill  them,  they  will  kill  you."  It  had  been  his  opinion 
at  the  time;  it  was  his  opinion  now;— and  why? — There 
must  be  two  parties  to  the  making  of  peace;  it  was  not 
enough  for  one  of  the  contending  powers  to  be  willing  to  end 
a  war,  the  other  must  consent  to  end  it  likewise; 

The  Duke  of  Bcltcn  answered  that  part  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl's  argument  about  Mr.  Mellish,  and  contended, 
that  the  board  of  directors  had  acted  unjustifiably  ;  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  contracted  again  with  Mellish.  He  asked  u 
ai.y  of  their  Lordships  had  discovered  that  they  were  cheated 
by  their  butcher,  whether  they  would  not  have  turned  him  off 
and  never  dealt  wiih  him  again  ?  As  to  the  argument,  that 
they  could  get  no  other  person  to  make  a  tender,  it  was  futile 
and  absurd  ;  it  was  well  known  there  were  several  butchers  in 
Grte.'.u'Ich  who  would  have  been  glad  to  have  served  the 
hofpital,  and  who  would  have  served  it  as  cheap  as  MeBltsh. 
The  noble  and  learned  l/ord  had  said  a  great- deal  about  there 
nor  having  been  a  complaint. of  bad  meat  since  June  1775«*- 
Why  was  there  not?  because  Captain  Baillie  had  prev£»4ced 
it ;  the  butcher  and  the  steward  well  knew  that  he  wai  watch- 
ing their  conduct ;  they  dared  not  to  ^uff^r  any  bad^eai  to 
conje  into  the  hospital  for  Rar  of  his  discovering  thcfli.^  wben 

they 
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they  had  entirely  got  rid  of  him,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the 
same  frauds  would  be  attempted  again,  for  Moore  had  sworn, 
that  Mr  Cooke,  the  chaplain,  and  the  steward,  both  came  to 
him,  and  desired  him  not  to  speak  of  the  bad  meat  ?  His 
Grace  thought  the  proceedings  of  the  comrrtittee  ought  to 
be  printed,  and  voted  for  the  motion. 

Lord  Dudley  said,  that  if  it  were  only  on  account  of  the 
expence ;  he  thought  the  evidence  ought  not  to  be  printed  ; 
the  whole  would  make  a  very  large  volume,  and  he  under- 
stood that  the  mere  cost  of  prhiting  Would  be  one  thousand 
pounds,  which  in  times  of  public  necessity  like  the  present, 
was  two  large  a  sum  to  waste,  in  printing  what  scarcely  any 
one  person  would  take  the  trouble  to  read.  His  Lordship  also 
strenuously  controverted  the  doctrine  that  it  was  right  to 
pTint  the  evidence  in  justification  of  the  conduct  of  the 
House.  Before  he  sat  down,  he  informed  their  Lordships, 
that  Seyward  the  butler,  whom  the-  Duke  of  Richmond  had 
asserted  never  to  have  been  at  sea,  was,  to  his  knowledge,  a 
seaman,  and  by  no  means  came  under  the  objection. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  made  a  short  reply,  declaring  that 
thepapers  on  the  table  had  misled  him,  if  he  had  been  mis- 
taken. His  Grace  also  spoke  in  answer  to  what  Lord  Mans- 
field had  said  in  his  second  speech,  avowing  that  he  had  under- 
stood the  expressions  of  the  nobl^  and  learned  Lord  respect-P 
ing  passing  the  Rubicon,  &c,  exactly  as  his  Lordship  had 
explained  them  ;  his  Grace  added,  that  both  when  he  first 
heard  them,  and  now,  he  thought  the  expressions  very  im- 
proper, and  he  really  believed  they  had  misled  the  public,  and 
done  much  harm. 

Question  put  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  motion:  con- 
tents, 18  ;  not-contents,  43. 

The  Duke  of  Bolton^  as  soon  as  this  motion  was  disposed  of, 
entered  into  the  proper  order  of  the  day.  He  observed,  that 
ministry  were  not  be  trusted  to  themselves,  after  having  mis- 
managed the  public  concerns  in  so  gross  a  manner,  and  made 
a  particular  attack  on  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  charg- 
ing him  with  having  driven  a  Keppel,  a  Howe,  a  Harland, 
and  a  Shuldham  from  the  service  of  their  country,  when 
their  assistance  was  most  necessary,  and  with  having  taken  a 
commander  of  the  fleet  from  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  said 
he  did  not  mean  to  arraign  either  the  character,  courage,  or 
conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  but  he  had  always  considered 
an  appointment  to  Greenwfch  Hospital  as  a  renrem<?nt;  re- 
garding that  charity  as  an  establishment^for  old  and  disabled 
Vox,.  XIIL  JC  k        *  seamen. 
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seamen.  Af  er  stating  other  topics  containing  just  grounds  for 
censuring  administration,  and  giving  various  reasons  why 
Parliament  ought  not  to  be  prorogued;  his  Grace  ooade  his 
motion. 

Lord  Weymouth  opposed  the  motion  ;  his  Lordship  said  thai 
Parliament  had  already  sat  to  a  much  later  period  than  was 
usual,  ^nd  that  the  Crown,  in  case  there  should  arise  a  cause 
for  convening  5'arliament,  was  invested  with  a  power  of  cal- 
ling them  together  at  fourteen  days  notice ;  add  to  which,  if 
the  Americans  should  express  a  desire  for  peace,  his  Majesty 
had,  by  a  late  act  of  parliament,  authority  to  declare  them  in 
his  peace.  Besides  this,  the  recess  would  be  for  a  very  short 
time,  so  short  a  time,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  longer  than 
was  enough  for  a  vessel  to  ^ail  to  New-York  and  back  again* 
His  Lordship  further  said,  that  he  saw  no  real  necessity  fbf 
Parliament's  continuing  to  sit ;  the  summer  would  be  taken 
up  chiefly  with  military  operations,  and  h^  was  certain,  that 
neither  House  of  Parliament  could  forward  the  execution  of 
them. 

The  Duke  o{  Richmond  in  reply  said,  that  it  was  true  the 
session  of  Parliament  had  continued  to  an  unusual  length  of 
time,  but  he  begged  the  noble  Viscount  to  recollect,  that  the 
times  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  altogether  un- 
usual. We  were  engaged  in.  a  most  expensive  war,  and  were 
on  the  eve  of  being  more  deeply  engaged,  as,  he  feared,  that 
Spain  would  certainly  join  with  France,  His  Grace  advert- 
ed to  the  affairs  'of  Ireland,  and  said,  they  stood  on  a  very 
tottering  foundation  indeed.  He  urged  ministry  by  theh: 
hopes  of  personal  safety,  to  consent  to  the  motion,  and  de- 
clared that  what  he  then  said  arose  merely  from  his  zeal  to 
avert  the  cloud  of  calamities  which  hovered  over  this  devoted 
country.  He  neither  wanted  place  nor  pension.  He  thanked 
Cjod,  there  was  nothing  in  the  gift  of  the  minister  which  he 
had  the  least  occasion  to  desire. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  recalled  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  terms  on  which  the  King  possessed  the  power  of 
convening  the  Parliament  on  fourteen  days  notice.  The  act 
expressly  stated,  in  case  of  invasion,  in  case  of  actual  rebel- 
lion in  the  kingdom,  and  in  case  of  imminent  danger  of  either. 
These  were  the  three  express  conditions,  and  not  a  word  was 
said  about  mak^g  peace.  The  Marquis  said,  it  was  reported 
that  twenty-si)^  or  twenty-eight  sail  of  the  Brest  fleet  were  at 
sea  on  the  4th  instant,  and  put  the  question  to  the  first  lord  of 
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the  admiralty  whether  he  had  a  fleet  equal,  ready  for  sea,  and 
when  it  would  sail  ? 

Earl  of  Sandwich  replied,  and  gave  the  Hou'?e  to  under- 
stand, that  at  that  very  time,  we  had  a  fleet  falling  down  to 
St.  Helen's,  ready  to  sail  the  next  day,  which  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  French  fleet,  as  described  by  the  noble  Alar- 
quis. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  in  reply  said,  that  the  French 
had  be^n  masters  of  the  British  Channel  ever  since  the  4th 
instant,  if  his  information  was  good ;  he  begged  therefore  to 
know  of  the  noble  Lord,  whether  it  was  so  or  not ;  at  the 
same  time  he  informed  him,  that  if  it  were,  it  was  altogether 
a  new  circumstance  in  the  English  history,  and  that  the  mi- 
nister, who  by  his  neg4ect  of  duty  suffered  such  a  disgr^e  to 
the  country,  ought  to  be  hanged. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  he  had  given  a  proper  answer  al- 
ready. 

The  Duke  of  Bolion  ridiculed  the  authority  on  which  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  had  rested  his  intelli- 
,  gence.  He  said  it  might  come  from  an  old  woman,  and  that 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  rye  might  have  told  madam  such  a  one 
so  and  so,  for  what  the  House  knew.  He  begged  to  know 
what  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  what  the  commander  of  the  fleet, 
said  upon  the  subject  ?  If  he  had  sent  any  information  to  the 
admiralty?  If  he  had,  that  could  be  depended  upon.  If 
he  had  not,  he  should  pay  no  credit  to  the  blind  story  the 
noble  Earl  had  told  their  Lordships. 

•  Lord  X^wnshend  spoke  next,  ai^d  stated  several*  reasons  for 
the  recess  of  Parliament ;  his  Lordship  said,  if  Parliapient 
could  with  any  propriety  proceed  immediately  to  give  Ire- 
land that  relief  she  stood  so  much  in  need  of,  and  merited  so 
highly  at  the  hands  of  this  country,  he  would  be  the  first  man 
to  support  the  motion,  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  effect  so  sa- 
lutary a  purpose  till  next  session,  and  as  it  was  extremely 
necessary  the  militia  ofiicers  should  resort  to  their  respective 
stations,  and  necessary  a  variety  of  military  operations  should 
be  forthwith  put  in  execution,  he  thought  that  Parliament's 
sitting  longer  would  rather  be  an  impediment  to  the  national 
business,  than  tend  to  accelerate  it,  or  assist  it  in  any  manner 
whatever. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  rose  again,  and  urged  as  a 
fresh  instance  of  neglect  in  the  fir^t  Lord  of  the  admiralty, 
(if  the  French  fleet  were  out  as  he  had  stated)  that  a  fleet  of  , 
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^Indiamen  had  sailed  on  Saturday  under  convoy  of  only  one 
twenty  gun  ship. 

Lord  Effingham  said  a  few  words,  and  a  division  being  cal- 
led for,  the  contents  for  the  duke  of  Bolton's  motion  were 
20 ;  not-contents,  46. 

yune  15  anJ  r6. 
No  debate. 

June  17. 
This  day  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth  presented  a  message 
from  the  King  on  the  subject  of  Spain,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  paper  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  Spanisn 
ambassador.  Both  papers  were  the  same  as  presented  this  day 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  J[See  Commons  Debates  of  this  Day.] 
His  Lordship  moved  an  address  to  th^  King,  which  was  also 
to  the  same  purport  as  that  of  the  commons.  After  which 
his  Lordship  only  said,  that  the  address  contained  his  senti- 
ments so  fully,  he  h^d  nothing  to  add,  and  he  \did  not  doubt 
that  their  Lordships  would  unanimously  agree  to  it. 

Earl  of  Abiihgdon.  I  rise  solemnly  to  declare,  that  I  will 
never  give  my  assent  to  any  address  of  any  kind  to  the  throne, 
but  will  now,  and  upon  all  future  occasions  of  the  like  kind, 
divide  the  House,  though  I  be  the  single  dissentient  voice,  un« 
til  the  grievances  of  the  people  are  redressed,  by  his  Majesty 
driving  from  his  presence  and  councils  those  wicked  and 
abandoned  wretches  of  ministers  who  have  wantonly,  openly, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  maje-ty  of  the  people  of  England,  not 
only  broken  down  the  fences  of  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try, but  have  now  left  us  exposed  to  the  ravages  and  the 
threatened  destruction  of  our  enemies. 

I  shall,  therefore,  my  Lords,  take  the  liberty  of  moving  a 
clause  by  way  of  amendment  to  this  address,  and  in  aditition 
thereto. 

The  clause,  my  Lords,  is  thisj  and  may  stand  as  the  last 
sentence  in  the  address. 

"  All  which,  however,  is  said  as  well  conditionally,  as  in 
humble  hope  and  confidence,  that,  awakened  as  your  Majes- 
ty must  at  length  be  to  the  impending  ruin  of  the  state,  by 
the  incapacity  of  those  ministers  to  whom  the  administration 
of  government  has  been  entrusted,  your  Majesty  will  see  the 
necessity  of  removing  those  ministers  from  your  royal  councils 
and  presence,  and  of  placing  others  in  their  room,  who  (by  a 
change  of  system,  and  in  so  doing  by  obtaining  the  confidence 
of  your  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  at  large)  may  unite  the  whole 
^$  wirh  one,  mind  and  with  one  body,  as  the  only  means  of 
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preservation  left  for  the  political  existence  of  this  once  great, 
but  now  e>;piring  enf^pire. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  rose,  and  begged  of  his  Lord- 
ship either  to  withdraw  or  postpone  his  motion  till  one  he  had 
to  make  was  disposed  of,  as  it  went  in  part  to  the  same  effect. 
Lord  Abingdon,  however,  said  he  would  abide  by  his  motion, 
which  was  accordingly  put,  and  the  House  divided  on  it : 
Contents,  23  ;  not-contents  62. 

As  soon  as  their  Lordships  returned  into,  the  House,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  rose,  and  after  recommending  unanimity 
in  the  most  prefling  terms,  moved  the  following  amendment, 

*'  That  in  a  moment  so  critical  as  that  which  now  presents 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  most  awful  this 
country  has  ever  experienced,  it  would  be  deceiving  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  nation,  if  at  the  same  time  that  we  lament  the 
fotal  effects  of  those  councils,  which  by  dividing  and  wasting 
the  force  of  the  empire,  of  the  civil  wars,  which  incited  our 
natural  enemies  to  take  advantage  of  our  weak  and  distracted 
condition,  we  *vere  not  to  represent  to  his  Majesty,  that  the 
only  means  of  resisting  the  powerful  combination  which  now 
threatens  this  country,  will  be  by  a  total  change  of  that  system 
which  has  involved  us  In  our  present  difficulties  in  America, 
in  Ireland,  and  at  home;  by  such 'means,  attended  with  pru- 
dent oeconomy,  and  the  due  exertion  of  a  brayd  and  united 
people,'  we  trust  that  h is  Majesty,  with  the  assistance  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  will  be  able  to  withstand  all  his  enemies,  and 
to  restore*  Great  Britain  to  its  former  respected  and  happy 
situation." 

His  Grace's  speech  was  a  counter-part  of  the  above  amend, 
ment.  He  said  he  would  not  consider  past  miscarriages  ;  he 
would  not  refer  to  any  former  circumstances,  which  might 
create  a  diversity  of  opinion.  His  amendment  was  founded 
on  th6  broad  basis  of  public  union  and  public  strength,  and 
was  meant  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  impress  the 
nation  with  the  actual  existing  circumstances  of  the  kingdom. 

His  Grace  arranged  his  matter  as  h^  had  stated  it  in  his  mo- 
tion, considering  in  succession,  America,  Ireland,  and  the  home 
defence. 

In  case,  he  said,  that  the  manifesto  (the  contents  of  which 
he  had  read  before  it  was  presented  to  the  House,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  noble  Viscount)  imported  what  it  seemed  to 
him  to  import,  an  actual  and  avowed  declaration  of  intended 
hostility  ;  our  situition  in  respect  to  the  home  defence  was  in- 
deed truly  awful. 
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By  the  home  defence  he  meant  our  naval  force  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas.  Thi  ,  he  said,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  thirty- 
one  ships  of  the  line,  as  fine  a  fleet,  he  understood  from  per- 
sons well  infonied,  as  ever  left  this  country,  tolerably  well, 
manned,  he  believer),  as  well  manned,  at  least,  as  the  circum« 
staiKes  of  afFairs  would  admit. 

Those  thirty  or  thirty-one  .^hips  of  the  line  compof;ed  the 
whole  fleet  on  which  this  country  must  at  present  depend  for 
its  safety  and  protection.  It  would  next  be  necessary  to  leara 
the  strength  of  our  enemies. 

By  authentic  accounts  which  he  had  received,  twenty-eight 
ships  of  the  line  sailed  from  urcst  on  the  3d  instant,  and 
were  at  that  minute,  if  they  ehose,  masters  of  the  British 
Chai;nel ;  and  though  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  present 
to  lake  up  any  matter  retrospectively,  he  could  not  avoid  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  at  tne  conduct  of  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  admiralty,  who  could  so  far  neglect  his  duty  as 
not  to  know  that  the  Brest  fleet  would  have  sailed  on  or  about 
that  day,  wii.d  «»'^]  weather  permitting  5  or  bis  criminality, 
presuming  him  to  be  apprized  of  that  event,  that  he  had  not 
the  graid  fleet  ready  to  proceed  to  sea,  and  not  have  suffered 
our  n  ade,  commerce,  &c.  to  be  liable  to  be  captured  or  de- 
stroyed by  a  foreign  enemy  riding  off  our  coasts. 

Ills  information  went  still  farther,  that  aboard  this  fleet 
there  were  several  thou'-and  troops,  commanded  by  an  old  lieu- 
tenant general,  a  Monsieur  D'.^vaux.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
point  out  the  destmation  of  its  force,  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed to  co-operate  with  Spain  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe, 
or  for  an  attack  in  the  West  Indies,  or  for  North  America. 
Each  alternative  created  in  his  mind  the  most  melancholy  ap- 
prehensions. He  understood  that  the.  fleer  of  Spain  was  in  A 
formidable  state  ot  forwardne^^s ;  but  at  the  present,  besides 
her  naval  force  in  the  West  Indies  and  Spanish  America,  she 
had  thirty  ships  of  the  line  ready  to  proceed  upon  actual  ser- 
vice, ^t  a  day's  warning,  perhaps  already  at  sea. 

This,  he  confessed,  would  be  a  great  inequality,  should  a 
junction  between  both  fleets  take  place.  Sixty  ships  to  thirty 
did  not  hold  out  any  flattering  prospects  of  victory  and  sup* 
cess  5  but  we  must  not  despond,  nor  sink  into  an  abject  fit  of 
despair  and  dejection.  It  was  the  duty  of  man  to  struggle 
with  difficulties,  tp  surmount  them  by  resolution  and  activity; . 
and  whatever  he  was  bound  to  bear  or  perform  in  his  indivi- 
dual capacity,  he  was  bound  to  bear  or  pesform  as  a  member 
of  the  community.  His  Grace  pointed  out  the  means  in. a 
very  warm^  manly,  and  pathetic  manner.     He  spoke  much  of 
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the  exertions  of  a  free  people  engaged  in  a  just  cause.  Every- 
man, he  said,  was  called  upon  in  the  present  distressful. and 
calamitous  situation,  to  assist  by  his  purse  or  in  person.  Those 
who  could  fight  must  assist  that  way;  those  who  can  pay 
should  contribute  in  the  manner  they  are  best  able.  It  was  a 
season  of  peculiar  urgency ;  the  means  of  defence  must  be 
correspondent  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  Those  who 
are  blessed  with  affluence  must  contribute  largely.  When 
the  safety  of  the  state  was  at  stake,  all  reasoning  was  at  an  end. 
He  did  not  see,  though  we  had  no  money,  why  we  might  not 
devise  means  to  answer  or  supply  that  want.  The  people  of 
America  had  no  money  i  they  were  obliged  to  issue  paper,  by 
which  means  they  have  resisted  the  whole  force  of  this  coun- 
try. Why  may  not  Britain,  should  the  necessity  of  the  times 
require  it,  do,  to  secure  her  very  existence,  what  America  has 
dofne  in  defence  of  her  liberties  ? 

After  very  fully  discussing  this  subject,  he  took  notice  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  ;  well  disposed,  he  allowed,  but  her  dis* 
positions  much  altered  respecting  her  political  relation  to  this 
country.  There  were  men  at  all  times  of  enlightened  under- 
standings in  that  country,  sufficient  to  discover  the  unwar- 
rantable claims  exercised  by  Great  Britain  over  Ireland,  par- 
ticularly respecting  the  restrictions  laid  on  trade  and  com- 
merce. A  book  or  pamphlet  had  been  lately  published,  point-  . 
ing  out  the  injustice  of  those  claims,  in  answer  to  some  pas- 
sages m  Sir  William  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  publication  alluded  to, 
disclaim  any  dependance  on  this  country,  but  what  may  arise 
merely  from  an  union  of  interests  and  power;  and  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  they  were  the  principles  of  every  person  of 
property  and  common  sense  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  What  will  be  the  consequence  ?  We  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  want  the  cordial  assistance  and  good  will  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  which  is  at  present  so  extremely  necessary ; 
and  when  you  come  to  assert  what  they  think  your  unjust 
claim?«,  or  deny  them  what  they  deem  their  just  rights,  your 
Lordships  ought  to  seriously  look  forward  to  the  conse- 
quences. He  next  represented  Scotland  as  in  an  extreme  bad 
temper,  on  account  of  several  internal  and  ej^ternal  causes  of 
complaint  which  the  people  there  laboured  under.  The  con- 
clusion was,  that  the  picture  was  a  melancholy  one,  so  much 
so,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  draw  it  too  correctly,  much  less  to 
over-charge  it. 

If  then  England,  engaged  ip  an  unequal  contest  with  a 
combination  of  power,  apparently  entered  into  for  her  de- 
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struction  ;  if  Ireland  was  on  the  eve  of  vindicating  what  she 
understood  to  be  her  natural  and  political  rights,  in  case  any 
resolution  to  longer  withhold  them  should  be  dererniined  upon 
on  thi^  side  of  the  water;  if  Scotland  was  ripe  for  insurrection; 
if  our  fortre.  ses  in  t!,e  Alediierranean,  and  our  possfessions  in 
the  West-Indies  and  America,  were  at  the  mercy  of  our  ene* 
niies;  if  the  colonies  were  diisevered  from  this  country,  and 
leagued  with  our  foreign  foes,  next  to  measures  of  immediate 
presei  vation,  v/as  it  not  the  great  secondary  object  to  endea- 
vour to  add  to  our  effective  strength,  in  order  to  protect  our- 
selves, and  retaliate  on  our  enemies? 

He  had  no  doubt  but  that  every  noble  Lord  present  would 
in:-tant!y  answer  v/ith  ciiQ  voice,  If  wc  like  the  means.  The 
means,  in  his  opinion,  were  very  practicable,  and  of  ea»y 
access.  Hiii  idea  was  to  change  the  system  which  has  pre- 
vailed I'!  our  councils,  to  abandon  the  American  war,  at  least 
for  the  present,  to  collect  the  great  military  force  now  doing 
rothing  there,  and  employing  it  instantly  against  our  enemies 
(he  meant  Spain)  bc^th  in  North  and  South  America.  The 
adopting  some  such  measure  as  this,  if  it  would  not  be  the 
means  of  gaining  America,  would  not  be  the  cause  of  losing 
it.  1  hat  country  was  already  wortre  than  lost.  It  was  a 
drain  oC  treasure,  a  loss  of  some  of  our  best  blood;  it  w^ 
the  ^rer.t  cau^e  of  division  in  Parliament  and  the  nation,  if 
that  unfortunate  war  was  once  abandoned,  and  with  it  the 
syistem  v.hich  gave  it  birth,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  Bri- 
tain, as  she  had  been  often  before,  would  prove  a  match  for 
the  whole  House  of  Bourbon. 

It  might  be  urged,  that  withdrawing  the  troops,-  or  collect- 
ing them  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  against  the  com- 
mon encmv,  would  am(»unt  sub.  tantiaily  to  the  declaring 
America  iiiilependent.  He  assured  their  Lordships,  that  he 
had  not  then  a  :  ingle  idea  on  the  subject,  whether  Mich  a  de*- 
claration  on  our  part  would  be  wise  or  politic.  i  he  sole  ob- 
jects of  his  motion  were  thc-e  ;  to  alter  the  system  on  which 
those  councils  have  been  f'-Mrned,  that  have  brought  us  inio 
our  present  calann'tous  situi^ticMi ;  and  to  make  the  most 
\  igorous  excrtionr,  both  offeivsivc  and  defeniiivc,  in  order 
to  defeat  the  desi^iib  of  our  enemies,  The  ff.eans  to  ob- 
tain those  objects  vve;e,  union  iit  home,  and  a  <;encral  con- 
fidence ari  ing  from  th;r  propoeJ  change  of  syyteni  in  those 
\v!k)  \\)?.v  ^c  cnirf^:tcd  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
He  iruistj  however,  p'Jt  in  ore  re:-ervation,  as  well  in  behalf 
of  himself  :is  apnlicabic  to  the  ar^.un,cnts  which  he  used,  that 
when  he  v/as  calltd  upon  to  pledge  his  life  and  fortune,  such  a 

ijled^e 
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pledge  on  his  part  must  come  accompanied  with  that  species 
of  security  that  is  ever  understood  to  be  the  condition  of  so 
€acred  a  trust  He  must  have  one  grand  test  of  the  wisdom 
.of  future  measures,  that  of  an  immediate  change  of  thp  ruling 
system.  His  Grace  spoke  to  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and 
enlarged  upoh  others. 

Lord  IPeymQuth  rose,  but  said  not  a  tittle  in  answer  to  the 
noile  Duke's  motion..  He  only  took  notice  of  that  part  of 
hjs  Grace's  speech  which  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  King's 
ministers.  For  his  part,  in  whoever  manner  the  King's  mi- 
nisters might  have  acted,  was  at  present  of  very  little  conse- 
quence. Spain  had  already  decided  for  herself,  and  the  ques- 
tion fairly  before  the  House  was,  whether  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  this  country  «:hould  be  made  in  our  own  defence,  an4 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  our  enemies? 

tarl  of  ShelLurne  said,  he  highly  approved  of  the  amend*- 
mcnt  proposed  by  the  noble  Duke,  though  he  was  not  exact- 
ly  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  mode  of  collecting  our 
force,  or  employing  it  cftectually  ;  but  this  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  state  and.  condition  of  America,  and 
of  Europe,  was  much  changed  since  he  gave  his  sentimer^ts 
respecting  the  proper  conduct  to  be  pursued  respecting  the  for- 
mer. 

As  to  a  change  of  system,  it  was  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  well  in  point  of  men  as  measures.  He  meant  those 
ernployed  as  the  servile  instruments  of  carrying  that  ruinous 
system  into  execution.  The  nominal  minister  in  the  other 
^House,  who  was  dr^essed  up,  what  kind  of  a  thing  was  he? 
He  begged  pardon,  what  kind  of  a  dressed  up  thing  was  it  ? 
Who  were  his  eq:)ployers?  What  was  his  business?  Though 
he  did  not,  any  more  than  the  noble  Duke,  wish  to  take  re- 
trospective views  of  past  calamities,  he  coftd  not  avoid  taking 
notice  of  the  use  made  of  this  tool,  that  of  imposing  on  that 
very  respectable  body  of  men  the  country  gentlemen.  This 
thing,  thus  tricked  but,  answered  the  purposes  of  his  creation, 
under  the  deceitful  appellation  of  a  minister.  This  phantorn 
of  a  real  minister  had  led  the  country  gentlemen  into  a  war : 
he  had  buoyed  up  their  expectations  with  hopes  of  a  revenue, 
and  had  persuaded  them,  by  a  single  vote,  to  give  up  those 
expectations  :  he  had  led  them  into  a  French  war ;  he  had 
lately  inspired  them  with  hopes  of  once  more  recovering 
America  ;  and  finally,  he  had  led  them  into  the  calamitous 
situation  of  being  obliged  to  go  to  war  with  the  whole  House 
of  Bourbon  allied  with  the  subjects  of  a  third  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire. 

Who 
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Who  was  the  next  great  supporter  of  this  ne&rious  and  de- 
structive system  ?  A  man  who  never  having  any  regard  to 
military  honour,  could  not  be  expected  to  have,  very  nice  or 
delicate  feelings  for  that  of  a  most  able,  brave,  and  experi- 
enced ofEcer ;  he  meant  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
American  department  in  the  other  House,  in  reference  to  his 
conduct  towards  General  Grey.  General  Grey,  who  took 
a  p^rt  in  all  the  active  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1777 
and  1778,  is  examined  as  a  witness  at  the  bar  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  war.  What  happens  ?  General  Grey, 
who  gave  the  most  satisfactory,  correct,  and  full  evidence 
that  was  ever  given  before  an  House  of  Parliament,  is  let  to  go 
out  of  towA,  and  in  four  weeks  after  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  American  department,  taking  an  advantage  of 
iiis  absence,  pa  r^es,  i;i  a  pre  concerted  speech,  the  most  un- 
generous and  ill-founded  censure  on  that  gentleman.  He  con- 
troverts his  military  skill,  he  condemns  his  opinions  as  un- 
founded and  taken  up  lightly,  and  upon  trivial  grounds.  He 
docs  more  :  he  undertakes  to  disprove  his  allegations  even  be- 
fore a  single  sentCiice  of  the  testimony  on  the  other  side  is 
"heard,  and  that  through  the  channel  of  a  favourite  witness, 
who  has  already  experienced  the  good  wishes  of  government, 
by  being  appointed  governor  of  New  York;  he  states  con- 
versations previously  held  with  General  Robertson  as*  so  many 
proofs  to  the  House  that  General  Grey  had  given  a  felse  or 
ignorant  testimony. 

Let  us  contrast  this  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord,  respecting 
General  Robertson,  the  gentleman  I  lately  alluded  to,  and 
that  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dixon,  late  first  engineer  on  the 
expedition  under  the  command  of  that  much  injured  gentle- 
man Sir  William  Howe.  The  noble  Lord's  secretary,  a  very 
active  young,  man  [Mr.  de  Grey]  is  sent  with  a  message  from 
the  noble  Lord  to  Colonel  Dixon,  desiring  to  see  him  imme- 
diately. The  colonel  returns  a  most  manly  and  officer-like 
answer.  He  lets  his  Lordship  know,  that  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  being  examined  respecting  the  conduct  of  his  com- 
mander in  chief;  that  he  was  then  extremely  busy,  being  em- 
ployed in  arranging  such  parts  of  his  evidence  as  would  de- 
pend upon  written  documents,  &c.  but  that  as  soon  as  his 
examination  was  clo.\ed,  he  would  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  waiting  on  his  Lordship.  Attend  to  the  sequel :  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  American  department  and  his 
secretary,  understanding  that  the  colonel's  testimony  was  not 

likely 
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likely  to  turn  out  very  favourably  to  his  Lordship's  first  views 
and  expectations,  declines  to  have  him  examined  ;  when  the 
noble  Lord's  intentions  are  reported,  the  colonel  immediately 
prepares  to  attend  his  duty  in  the  north  of  England,  and  informs  ., 
his  Lordship's  secretary  that  he  is  then  ready  to  wait  on  him  5 
but  a  prospect  of  all  management  being  at  an  end,  he  receives 
a  very  cold  message  from  his  Lordship,  importing  that  his  pre- 
sence will  be  dispensed  with.  1  hese  are  the  foul,  the  scan- 
dalous, the  treacherous  means  resorted  to,  to  destroy  the  cha- 
racters and  wound  the  honour  of  brave  and  deserving  officers; 
and  such  are  the  arts  made  use  of  to  seduce  professional  men  to 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  power,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  ends 
ef  a  wicked  and  bad  administration. 

The  other  leading  person  in  this  system  is  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  to  mc,  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty.  What  have 
.  been  his  Lordship's  chief  merits  ?  A  continued  series  of  de- 
lusion and  imposition ;  a  total  ignorance  and  incapacity  fx>r 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  high  station^  he  occupies  ; 
and  talents,  unhappily  for  his  country,  of  such  a  particular 
size  and  make,  as  to  enable  him,  contrary  to  every  ground  of 
substantial  conviction,  to  evade  the  constitutional  or  parlia- 
mentary effect  of  proofs  little  short  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. This,  my  Lord,  is  the  man,  who  by  his  neglect 
and  incapacity,  has  invited  an  attack  from  France,  which 
has  by  its  consequences  produced  that  manifesto  on  your  ta- 
ble. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  would  not  stop  short  at  overthrowing  this 
system,  so  far  only  as  it  related  to  the  ostensible  actors  in  it; 
I  would  go  much  further  ;  I  would  trace  the  evil  to  its  very 
source.  I  would  drag  into  open  day,  and  to  public  punish- 
ment, its  real  authors.  1  would  extirpate  and  eradicate  the 
power  possessed  by  every  different  description  of  men,  who 
compose,  in  their  several  leading  and  subordinate  capacities^ 
the  whole  and  each  respective  part  of  this  traiterous  system. 
The  lawyers,  the  commis^  the  clerks  in  office,  &c.  I  have 
been  informed  that  one  of  those  commisy  who  was  lately  a  com-* 
missioner  to  the  American  Congress  [supposed'  to  mean  Mr. 
Eden j  has  had  a  most  ample  pension  settled  on  him  on  the 
Irish  establishment.  But  to  return  ;  as  I  would  wish  to  have 
the  system  changed,  so  1  would  wish  to  have  the  concealed  au* 
thors  punished.  The  nation  must  have  satisfaction,  the  day 
may  be  procrastinated,  but  the  enquiry  cannot  be  prevented  ; 
sooner  or  later  vengeance  will  overtake  these  men  in  their 
wicked  career* 

I  remem- 
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I  remember  some  time  since,  I  think  in  the  course  of  the 

enquiry  iato  the  management  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  an  in- 

fenious  gentleman,  one  of  the  council  at  the  bar,  a  Mr. 
lorgan,  said  the  learned  Lord  over  the  way  [Lord  Mans- 
field] gave  him  a  hint  which  he  immediately  took.  I  have  of- 
ten, in  this  House,  been  a  witness  to  hints  having  been  given, 
and  their  instantaneous  effects.  I  have  seen  a  hint  from  ano- 
ther  high  law  character  in  this  Hotise  [supposed  to  mean  the 
Lord  Chancellor]  controul  such  of  the  cabinet  as  have  seats 
here,  although  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  council,  and 
the  noble  viscount  who  has  moved  you  this  address,  severally 
declared  iheir  sentiments  on  the  other  side. 

After  attacking  the  cabinet,  the  lawyers,  and  the  commis  for  , 
some  time,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  asperity,  he  reminded 
their  Lordships  bow  exactly  the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Duktf 
respecting  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  on  the  present 
occasion,  accorded  with  those  he  had  more  than  once  takeri 
the  liberty  to  state  to  the  House,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
session  of  Parliament. 

He  said,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  city  of  London  had 
ever  maintained  a  very  high  and  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
political  history  of  this  country,  particularly  at  seasons  of  pe- 
ril or  approaching  danger.  The  city  of  London  paid  about 
the  sixth  part  of  the  whole  public  revenue :  but  how  did  the 
spirit  of  this  ruinous  system  o^^erate  upon  the  city  of  London  ? 
After  creating  the  necessity  of  laying  on  new  taxes,  and  lay- 
ing one  upon  dwelling-houses^  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  finances  endeavoured,  under  the  colour  of  law,  and  an  ex- 
tra-judicial opinion  of  the  judges,  to  convert  this  dwelling- 
house  tax  into  a  warehouse,  as  well  as  a  dwelling-house  tax. 
Well,  what  did  this  great  financier  next  do  ?  Contrary  to 
every  principle  of  trade  and  commerce;  contrary  to  his  own 
pretended  principle  of  laying  taxes  upon  luxuries  alone,  or 
things  which  might  be  fairly  deemed  to  come  within  that  de- 
scription ;  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  very  basis  of  the  constitution,  he  laid  a- 
tax  upon  warehouses. 

Without  the  system  of  government  was  changed,  as  had 
been  well'obferved  by  the  noble  Duke  who  moved  the  amend- 
ment, it  was  a  farce  to  talk  of  unanimity,  or  while  the  men 
who  were  the  authors  of  all  our  calamities  and  distresses  re- 
mained in  power,  only  to  devise  fresh  mischiefs  and  perpetuate 
them.  He,  for  one,  would  never  consent  to  pledge  his  life 
or  fortune^,  much  less  his  own  honour,  and  the  liberties  and 
defeiice  oi  his  country,  to  those  who  had  so  ofteri  misled,  de- 
ceived, 
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teived,  and  betrayed  it.  Which  of  their  Lordships  would 
appoint  a  steward  to  take  care  of  his  estate,  who  had  no  bet- 
ter claim  to  his  trust  or  confidence  than  stating  to  him,  **  I 
have  thrown  away,  from  a  corrupt,  ignorant,  and  oppressive 
disposition,  a  very  considerable  part  of  its  produce,  inJiar- 
rassing  and  vexatious  law  suits ;  I  have  plundered  you  my- 
self, to  a  very  considerable  amount;  I  have  lavished  im- 
mense sums  on  those  who  have  assisted  me  in  my  plans  of 
oppression,  imposition,  and  extortion,  or  in  screening  my 
villainie?  from  you.  One  half  of  your  Lordship's  fortune  is 
already  lost,  tlie  other  part  maybe  preserved;  your  Lord- 
ship is  still  possessed  of  it ;  you  must  keep  it  as  well  as  you 
can,  for  my  conduct;  has  brought  many  demands  on  it,  and 
raised  up  many  competitors :  but  you  had  better  neverthe- 
less continue  your  confidence  in  me,  for,  as  I  first  ^assured 
your  Lordship,  I  will  give  you  every  assistance  in  my  power.'^ 

His  Lordship  highly  applauded  the  noble  Duke's  manly  ex- 
hortation to  union.  He  perfectly  coincided  with  his  Grace, 
that  it  was  union  only  that  could  bring  us  through  our  pre- 
sent difficulties:  but  he  was  well  pleased  to  observe,  that  the 
union  recommended  by  the  noble  Duke  was  conditional  j 
that  it  was  to  be  preceded  by  a  change  of  system,  conse- 
quently a  change  of  measures.  He  most  sincerely  subscribed 
to  his  Grace's  opinion,  that  our  salvation  depended  solely  on 
union,  and  if  united,  that  we  were  fully  equal  to  resist  and 
defeat  the  deepest  designs  and  most  vigorous  efforts  of  our 
most  desperate  enemies. 

He  begged  leave  to  recall  to  their  Lordships'  remembrance, 
that  he  had  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  en- 
tered pretty  fully  into  this  subject,  that  of  our  ability  to  repel 
and  retaliate  on  our  foreign  enemies,  and  had  referred  to  in- 
stances drawn  from  our  own  history,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
nations;  that  he  had  described  the  state  of  this  country  at  two 
very  critical  periods  indeed,  those  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth and  of  King  William,  and  of  Holland,  when  surround- 
ed by  the  numerous  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1672. 
The  fate  of  the  Spanish  Armada  iVas  too  well  known  to  call 
for  any  particulars,  so  was  that  of  our  navy,  after  the  fight 
ofF  Beachy,  in  the  year  1690,  when  the  fleet  of  France  rode 
for  full  two  months  triumphant  in  our  channel,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  more  than  one  half  of  the  nation  were  mistaken- 
ly attached  to  the  cause  of  a  perjured  tyrant.  Yet  in  none 
of  those  very  trying  and  alarming  situations  did  we  despond. 

W^ 
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We  had  still  great  resources ;  we  could  vie  with  the  bright- 
est period  of  our  history,  in  great  and  respectable  names,  in 
our  fleets  and  arniies.  Our  navy,  though  far  short  of  what 
it  ought  to  be,  was  nevertheless  formidable;  our  armies  nu- 
merous and  well  disciplined;  we  were  still  a  free  people,  and 
therefore  had  a  stake  to  lose  worth  contending  for. 

His  Lordship  entered  into  a  minute  account  of  the  internal 
state  of  thi«:  country,  when  it  was  threatened  by  the  Spanish 
Armada,  which  contained  a  narrative  of  the  several  measures 
Queen  Elizabeth  adopted,  the  instructions  given  at  Tilbury 
camp  by  that  Princess  to  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
different  precautions  taken  in  the  event  of  a  naval  defeat,  &c. 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  as  they  so  often  a[^eared 
in  the  debates  of  last  session. 

His  Lordship  again  recurred  to  general  exhortations  to 
union,  for  without  it,  national  destruction  was  inevitable; 
but  this  great  basis  of  public  safety  could  never  be  laid,  but 
on  the  ruins  of  that  baleful,  wicked,  and  absurd  system  of 
politics  which  had  pervaded  our  councils  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  and  which  must  be  cut  up  by  the  very  roots  ;  till  the 
puppet  ministers  were  driven  from  their  present  situations,  and 
the  secret  advisers  dragged  forth  into  open  day,  and  exemplary 
and  condign  punishment  inflicted  on  them. 

His  Lordship  professed  himself  to  be  of  no  party,  but  ready 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  stand  forth  with  his  life 
and  fortune,  as  he  deemed  neither  to  be  his  owny  when  his 
country  demanded  them.  There  ought  to  be  now  but  one 
party  in  this  country,  who  should  distinguish  themselves  solely 
in  its  defence,  with  a  warm,  resolute,  and  spirited  zeal  for  its 
honour..  In  such  a  party  he  was  ready  that  instant  to  enlist; 
he  cared  not  who  they  were,  or  of  what  denomination,  unless 
it  was  those  who  had  led  us  or  betrayed  us  into  our  present 
calamitous  situation  j  that  wicked,  unnaturi.!,  and  destructive 
system  once  dissolved,  he,  for  one,  had  nothing  to  fear,  he  had 
not  a  single  doubt,  that  should  such  an  event  take  place,  the 
country  being  again  unired,  would  in  the  end  recover  its  wont- 
ed power,  dignity,  fame,  anu  glory. 

•  He  begged  pardon;  he  was  conscious  how  often,  in  th^ 
course  of  the  last  and  preoent  session,  he  had  experienced  their 
Lordship's  indulgence,  on  some  of  the  topics  treated  of  by 
him  this  day,  which  would  always  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  him  never  willingly  or  knowingly  to  abuse  it,  but 
he  trusted  the  occasion  would  plead  his  excuse,  as  he  pre- 
sumed, that  the  propriety  of  recurring  to  some  of  bis  former 
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arguments,  returned  with  double  force.  He  begged  leave 
to  mention  a  particular  circumstance  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject of  debate,  which  respected  an  observation  or  two  that 
fell  from  the  noble  Viscount  [Weymouth]  who  moved  the 
address. 

The  noble  Duke  who  moved  the  amendment  had  well  ob- 
served, that  the  .House  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
nature, of  the  complaints  stated  in  the  manifesto,  which  lumped 
together  amounted  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred.  No,  said 
the  noble  Viscount,  that  is  totally  ^unnecessary ;  Spain  by 
her  manifesto  has  told  us,  that  she  no  longer  seeks  satisfac- 
tion in  the  way  of  negociation — Granted,  that  she  does  not. 
Will  the  noble  Viscount  seriously  attempt  to  persuade  this 
House,  that  because  Spain  has  told  us  she  will  have  recourse 
to  arms,  to  procure  that  satisfaction  which  she  charges  us 
with  denying,  that  their  Lordships  ought  not  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  motives  which  induced  the  court  of  Ma- 
drid to  make  this  dernier  appeal.  He  was  ready  to  allow, 
that  probably  Spain  had  long  conceived  an  intention  of  mak- 
ing war,  and  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
carrying  this  intention  into  execution  ;  for  indeed  the  rea- 
sons suggested  in  the  manifesto  appeared  to  him  little  better 
than  mere  pretences,  and  such  as  the  court  of  Madrid  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of ;  it  was  nevertheless  incumbent  upon  mi- 
nisters to  give  Parliament  every  satisfaction  relative  to  the 
whole  progress  of  both  the  mediation  and  negociation,  be- 
cause Parliament  would  be  better  enabled  to  decide  and  pro-r 
nounce  with  certainty  on  their  truth  or  falsity. 

After  taking  great  pains  to  shew  the  propriety  of  minis-* 
ters,  even  if  for  no  other  reason  but  that  of  defending  them- 
selves against  some  harsh  expressions  personally  pointed  at 
them  in  the  manifesto,  laving  the  state  of  the  negociation 
before  the  House,  he*  made  a  few  observations  on  another 
reason  urged  by  the  noble  Viscount,  whicH  was,  that  such  a 
disclosure  would  not  be  proper  till  Lord  Grantham  should 
return  from  the  court  of  Madrid.  First,  in  point  of  time, 
just  at  the  eve  of  a  prorogation  j  secondly,  what  could  Lord 
Grantham  tell,  when  he  did  arrive  ?  Not  a  syllable  more 
than- was  contained  in  the  papers  an  the  table.  It  was  there- 
fore to  the  last  degree  absurd  to  thus  amuse  or  impose  upon 
the  House  so  flimsy  an  apology.  What  information  had 
the  other  noble  Viscount  [Stormoiit]  or  Ministers  given  their 
Lordships,  since  his  Lordship's  return  from  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles^ though  full  fifteen  months  had  elapsed  ?    What  did  he 
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know,  or  what  had  he  told,  but  that  he  had  informed  mini- 
sters of  the  treaty  between  France  and  America  in  the  va- 
rious stages  of  its  progress  to  its  final  completion  ?  And  how 
had  ministers  acted?  By  denying  in  one  House  that  they  had 
any  information,  and  in  this,  owning  they  received  it,  but  did 
not  believe  it. 

Earl  of  Carlisle  said  a  fe»v  words  in  reply  to  the  noble  Loid, 
and  charged  several  parts  of  his  Lordship's  speech,  with  being 
fraught  with  maledictory  expressions  reflecting  on  sevenu 
noble  persons  and  others  [meaning  Lords  North  and  Ger» 
main,  and  Mr.  Eden],  who,  being  absent,  were  not  in  a  situ- 
ation to  defend  themselves. 

Duke  of  Chandos  said,  that  he  believed  our  misfortunes 
originated  from  other  causes,  than  those  ascribed  by  the  no- 
ble Earl  who  spoke  lately  [Shelburne].  His  Grace  spoke  of 
the  public  and  private  virtues  of  his  Majesty,  and  contended, 
that  ministers  were  far  from  deserving  the  very  gross  charges 
which  had  been  made  against  them  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Lord  S torment  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  rise  in  the  present 
debate,  but  for  some  allusions  made  by  a  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  lately,  to  the  conduct  of  a  very  dear  relation  of  his 
[Lord  iVIansfield.]  The  noble  Earl  who  spoke  later  [Car- 
lisle] had,  in  his  opinion,  made  a  very  proper  distinction  be- 
tween invective  and  accusation,  for  no  man  present  or  ab* 
sent  could  defend  himself,  or  vindicate  himself  against  male- 
dictory expressions,  violent  invectives,  loose  assertions,  and 
general  insinuations. 

The  tioble  Duke's  ameiiciment,  if  he  understood  it  proper- 
ly, went  to  a  withdrawing  our  fleets  and  armies  from  Ame- 
rica. The  words  did  not  express  that  precisely ;  but,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  noble  Duke's  speech,  he  presumed  he  was 
warranted  in  putting  upon  them  that  interpretation  :  he  al- 
luded particularly  to  the  words,  a  due  exertion  of  the  force, 
and  his  recommending  in  his  speech  to  collect  it,  in  order  to 
be  employed  against  the  common  enemy,  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. 

He  would  not  make  any  distinction,  whether  recalling  the 
troops  would  be  in  fact  declaring  America  independent:  but 
he  would  tell  the  noble  Duke  fairly,  whit  were  his  grounds 
of  dissent  to  any  such  proposition.  In  one  of  the  private  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty,  signed  in  February,  1778,  between 
France'  and  the  Congress  delegates,  it  is  specially  provided^ 
that  the  Colonies  and  France  shall  never  agree  to  any  terms, 
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till  the  forhier  is  acknowledged  independent  by  Great  Bri- 
tain«  What  then  will  be  the  consequence,  should  the  troops 
be  recalled,  but  that  Anierica,  bound  by  the  secret  article, 
can  never  treat  with  the  mother  country,  till  she  is  declared 
independent.  This  was  the  real  cause  why,  he  said,  we  were 
not  at  that  instant  at  peace  both  with  France  and  Spain, 

Earl  of  Shelburne  replied  that  he  never  meant  to  make  ure 
of  maledictory  language  or  invective.  His  charges,  he  said, 
were  not  founded  in  loose  assertions  or  vague  conjectures, 
but  notorious  facts,  incontrovertible  in  their  nature,  and  he 
believed  sufficiently  specific.  The  learned  Earl  [Mansfield] 
knev/them  to  be  directed  at  him.  He  said,  the  learned  Earl 
had  overturned  the  common-law  of  England,  both  in  his 
professional  and  political  capacity.  He  did  not  speak  by  ha- 
zard, nor  did  he  form  his  charge  upon  loose  conjecture.  Able 
as  that  learned  Earl  was,  confident  as  he  might  be  of  his  le- 
gal abilities  and  great  talents,  he  had  his  information  from 
more  than  one,  fully  his  equal,  as  a  lawyer  or  a  politician, 
[supposed  to  mean  Lord  Camden  and  Mr.  Dunning.]  There 
was  a  specific  charge.  He  would  make  another  which  came 
within  his  own  knowledge  and  habits  of  life.  It  was  the 
learned  Earl  who  led  that  House  through  every  measure  re- 
lative to  the  American  war,  which  accursed  war  had  finally 
brought  on  our  present  calamities.  He  had  carefully  ob- 
served, and  correctly  marked,  the  means,  the  arguments,  the 
artifices,  the  learned  lord  had  employed  to  lead,  or  rather 
mislead,  that  House. 

After  pressing  this  part  of  his  argument,  he  said  he  never 
made  accusations  behind  any  man's  back,  that  he  would  not 
repeat  to  his  face.  He  was  ready  to  repeat,  that  the  noble 
'  Lord  in  the  other  House  [North]  had  been  trimmed  and 
decked  out,  in  order  to  draw  in^  under  false  pretences,  the 
country  gentlemen  to  their  own  ruin  r  and  to  co-operate  in 
measures  fatally  destructive  and  ruinous  in  their  conse- 
quences to  the  nation  at  large.  He  was  prepared,  and  at  a 
proper  season  was  ready  to  prove,  that  the  other  noble  Lord 
[Germain]  at  the  head  of  the  American  department,  was  no 
less  criminal ;  that  he  had  committed  the  fate  of  this  country 
in  an  eventual  contest  with  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon,  ia 
order  td  enforce  unconditional  submission  ;  that  he  had  af- 
terwards basely  humiliated  the  nation ;  had  led  it  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  to  the  foot  of  the  Congress  ;  and  after  sacrificing 
the  honour  of  the  nation,  had  made  a  tender  of  the  supreme 
and  constitutional  controul  of  this  country  over  so  nume- 
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rous  and  viiluablc  a  part  of  our  subjects;  yet,  not  content 
with  all  thU,  his  Lordship  for  the  second  time  had  relapsed 
into  his  former  dreams  of  conquest  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission, by  again  insisting  that  Great  Britain  should  never 
treat  with  rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands.  He  had  besides 
libelled  our  generals,  and  done  all  in  his  power  to  disgrace 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  subjects^  in  order  to  screen 
his  own  guilt  and  incapacity;  and  as  the  last  effort  of  an  un- 
principled and  malevolent  mind,  had  endeavoured  to  sow  the 
5eeds  of  faction  in  the  army,  as  the  noble  Lord  opposite  to 
him  [Sandwich]  had  so  successfully  in  the  navy ;  by  which 
means  the  first  officers,  naval  and  military,  had  been  uriven 
from  both  services. 

Duke  of  Richmond^  after  having  openly  declared  that  his 
amendment  went  really  to  the  withdrawing  the  troops  from 
America,  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  propriety- "of  that 
measure,  in  all  its  parts,  as  connected  with  the  state  of  the 
nation  ;  and  profcosing,  that  he  gave  up  all  expectations  of 
unanimity  at  home,  or  success,  which  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  never  take  place,  till  preceded  by  a  change  of  system, 
his  Grace  concluded  with  informing  their  Lordships,  that  he 
would  immediately  set  off  for  the  country,  and  put  on  a  red' 
coat,  and  there,  as  the  last  proof  of , his  sincere  attachment 
to  his  cou:ury,'meet  its  enemies  in  the  field,  and  perisn  in 
its  defence,  or  triumph  in  their  discomfiture. 

l^he  Flouse  divided  on  the  amendment :  contents  32,  not 
contents  57. 

Dissentient^ 

Because  the  amendm.ent  proposed,  recommending  to  ^his 
A'lajesty  a  change  of  system  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of. 
thc  war,  appears  to  us  to  be  warranted  by  every  consideration 
which  pru  lence  and  experience  can.  suggest,  and  to  be  called 
for  by  the  extreme  m.agnitude  of  the  dangers  which  surround 
u".  The  formal  surrender  of  all  right  to  tax  North  Ameri- 
ca, proposed  by  the  very  same  ministerr,  who,  at  the  expence 
of  fifty  thousand  livres,  and  thirty  millions  of  money,  had 
for  three  years  successively  attempted  to  establish  this  claim, 
r.ecessarily  proves,  either  that  those  principles  of  legislation, 
which  they  had  thus  asserted  and  thus  abandoned,  were  un- 
just in  themselves,  or  that  the  whole  power  of  Great  Britain, 
under  their  conduct,  was  unable  to  effectuate  a  reasonable 
depen.icjicy  of  its  own  colonies.  A  dilemma  dishonourable 
to  thcm>  and  ruinous  to  us;  and  which,  whatever  side  is 
taken,  ''jtuves  them  wholly  undeserving  of  the  future  confi- 
dence 
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dence  of  a  Sovereign  and  a  people,  whose  implicit  trust  in 
them  (the  largest  which  ever  was  reposed  in  any  minister,  by 
any  king  or  any  nation)  they  have  abused  in  a  haanner  of 
which  the  records  of  Parliament  and  the  calamities  of  the  na- 
tion are  but  too  faithful  witnesses. 

If,  with  the  whole  force  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
aided  by  the  most  lavish  'grants,  assisted  by  thirty  thousand 
Germans,  unobstructed  foi*  a  long  time  by  any  foreign  power, 
they  have  failed  in  three  cainpaigns  against  the  unprepared 
provinces  of  North  America,  we  should  hold  ourselves  un- 
worthy of  all  trust,  if  we  were  willing  to  confide  in  those 
abilities  which  have  totally  failed  in  the  single  contest  with 
the  colonies,  for  rescuing  us  from  the  united  and  fresh  efforts 
of  France  and  Spain,  in  addition  to  the  successful  resistance 
of  North  America. 

In  such  a  situation,  a  change  of  system  appeared  to  us  ttf 
be  our  indispensable  duty  to  advise.  We  have  considered 
such  a  change  as  the  only  means  of  procuring  that  union  of 
councils,  that  voluntary  effort  of  every  individual  ^n  the  em- 
pire, which  is  necessary  to  be  called  forth  in  this  hour  of  dan- 
ger. W,e  have  readily  concurred  in  a  sincere  offer  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes  in  support  of  his  Majesty  against  the  at- 
tacks of  his  enemies.  Those  valuable  pledges  both  of  what 
is  our  own  personally,  and  of  what  belongs  to  our  fellow  ci- 
tizens (which  ought  to  be,  and  are  no  less  dear  to  us)  give 
us  a  full  right  to  claim  and  demand  ^ome  better  security  for 
their  being  employed  with  judgilieht  and  effect,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  offer  them,  than  can  be  derived  from  the 
opinions  in  which  all  mankind  concur  of  the  total  want  of  ca- 
pacity of  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

We  have  avoided  recommending  any  specific  measures,  in 
order  not  to  embarrass  government  in  a  moment  of  such  dif- 
ficulty. Rut  we  have  no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  future  conduct  ot  Great  Britain  with  respect  tc  ^ 
America,  the  collecting  our  force  at  a  proper  time  to  resist' 
and  annoy  our  natural  rivals  and  ancient  enemies,  seems  to  us 
beyond  a  doubt  to  be  proper  and  expedient. 

Secondly,  we  think  this  advice  the  more  seasonable,  be-" 
cause  we  know  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  ministers  to 
that  unfortunate  system,  from  the  fatal  predilection  to  which, . 
they  have  suffered  the  safety  of  the  state  to  be  endangered, 
and  the  naval  strength  of  our  powerful,  jealous,  and  natural 
rivals  tj>^row  under  their  eyes,  without  the  least  attc^mpt  to 
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interrupt  it,  until  it  had  arrived  at  its  present  alarming  mag- 
nitude, and  hostile  direction. 

Thirdly,  This  plan  appears  to  us  strongly  enforced  by  the 
melancholy  condition  in  which  the  misconduct  and  criminal 
neglects  of  the  ministers  have  placed  us.  Our  best  resources 
wasted  and  consumed;  the  British  empire  rent  ^  asunder ;  a 
combination  of  the  most  powerful  nations  formed  against  us, 
with  a  naval  superiority  both  in  number  of  ships  and  alacrity 
of  preparation.  And  this  country  now>  for  the  first  time, 
left  entirely  exposed,  without  the  aid  of  a  single  ally;  we 
should  think  ourselves  partakers  in  the  offences  of  the  minis- 
ters, and  accessaries  to  our  own  destruction,  if  we  neglected 
any  possible  means  of  securing  a  pr9per  application  of  all 
the  force  we  have  left,  from  a  blind  confidence  in  persons, 
on  whose  account  no  nation  in  Europe  will  have  any  confi- 
dence in  us.  A  manly  disposition  in  Parliament  to  apply 
the  national  wisdom  to  the  cure  of  the  national  distempers^ 
would  restore  our  credit  and  reputation  abroad,  and  induce 
foreign  nations  to  court  that  alliance  which  now  they  fly 
from;  would  invigorate  our  exertions  at  home,  and  call 
forth  the  full  operation  of  that  British  spirit  which  ha^  so 
often,  under  the  -flirection  of  wise  counsel  and  a  protecting 
Providence^  proved  superior  to  numbers,  but  which  can 
have  no  existence,  but  from  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  it 
is  to  be  exerted  under  ministers  and  commanders  who  possess 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people. 

We  have  in  vain  called  for  some  plan  on  which  to  build 
better  hopes,  or  for  some  reason  for  adhering  to  the  present 
system. 

We  have  in  vain  requested  to  know  what  have  been  the 
circumstances  of  the  mediation,  what  are  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  Spanish  court,  in  order  that  we  may 
weigh  the  justice  of  that  war  in  which  we  are  going  to  en- 
gage ;  oii  which  foundation  alone  we  can  rely  for  the  protect 
tion  of  Providence. ' 

We  have  urged  the  necessity  of  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion continuing  to  sit,  that  his  Majesty  may  not  be  deprived 
of  the  advice  of  Parliament  in  such  a  difficult  crisis. 
^  All  these  representations  have  been  met  with  a  sullen  and 
unsatisfactory  silence  5  which  gives  us  but  too  much  reason  to 
conclude  that  ministers  mean  to  persevere  in  that  unhappy 
course,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes. 
After  doing  our  utmost  to  awaken  the  House  to  a  better  sense 
of  things,  we  take  this  method  of  clearing  ourselves  of  the 
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consequences  which  must  result  from  the  continuance  of  such 
measures*. 

Richmond,  A'Ian  Chester, 

ABERGAV£^JNY,  EfFINGHAM, 

Derby,  Ferrers, 

De  Fkrrars,  King, 

Harc£)Urt,  Portland, 

Rockingham,  Radnor, 

Scarborough,  Ccjventry, 

PoNsoNBY,  '  Hereford, 

Devonshire,  Foley, 

Egremont,  Fitzwilliam. 

Adjournments  and  private  business  till 

''June  25. 
Bills  to  augment  the  militia  and  man  the  navy  read  the 
first  time. 

Marquis  of  Rockingham  said,  the  alarming  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  weak  state  of  the  navy,  though  imputable  to 
ministry  in  general,  were  particularly  so  to  the  first  Lord  of 
the  admiralty,  who  suffered  the  navy,  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  kingdom,  to  be  in  so  deplorable  a  state  (notwithstanding 
his  repeated  promises,  that  it  should  be  equal  at  least,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  united  fleets  of  the  House'of  Bourbon)  that 
it  was  now  much  weaker  than  it  had  been  on  former  occa- 
sions of  public  danger,  and  although  so  many  millions  had 
been  granted  for  the  support  of  it,  it  was  barely  equal  to  the 
fleet  of  France  alone.  The  Marquis  enumerated  various 
instances  of  misconduct  in  the  admiralty  department,  and 
particularly  mentioned  the  suffering  seven  sail  of  East-India^ 
men  to  put  to  sea  under  convoy  of  only  one  ship,  some  days 
after  the  Brest  fleet  had  sailed.  He  attacked  ministers  se- 
verely on  this  fact,  and  charged  them  with  being  either 
grossly  ignorant  and  deficient  of  necessary  intelli^^ence,  or 
grossly  inattentive  to  such  information  as  they  obtained. 
He  said  their  conduct  respecting  the  Spanish  rescript  was  a 
fresh  instance  either  of  their  neglect,  on  of  their  want  of  in- 
telligence. If  they  had  known  of  it  before  it  was  delivered, 
and  saw  that  the  war  must  happen,  they  ought  not  to  have 
deceived  Parliament,  and  declared,  that  there  was  no  feat 
of  a  war  with  Spain,  neither  ought  they  to  have  come  now 
with  a  violent  bill,  with  nothing  but  the  most  pressing  exi- 
gency of  affairs  could  justify;  the  measure  should  have  beea 
adopted  sooner,  in  order  to  have  rendered  it  effectual ;  and, 
if  they  had  not  foreseen  the  event,  they  were  the  only  persons 
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ignorant  of  its  being  likely  to  occur ;  an  ignorance  the  more 
inexcusable,  because  they  had  been  told  of  it  fi-om  almost 
every  man  on  that  side  the  Houve.  He  said,  he  wondered 
not  at  their  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  noble  Lords  near  him, 
after  they  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  advices  of  their  own 
ambassador.  What  he  alluded  to  was,  the  circumstance  of  a 
noble  Viscount's  rising  in  that  House  (in  consequence  of  a 
question  being  put  to  him,  whether  he  had  or  had  not  sent 
ministers  due  and  timely  information  of  the  treaty  between 
the  Court  of  Versailles  and  the  Congress  of  America,  being 
in  progress)  and  declaring  that  he  had  not  only  sent  minis- 
try word  of  his  knowing  that  the  treaty  was  on  foot,  but 
had  vsent  them  word  of  his  being  confirmed  in  his  Jcnowledge 
of  it,  and  of  its  conditions.  At  that  time  he  remembered 
a  noble  Viscount  then  in  his  eye  [Lord  Weymouth]  who 
sat  next  to  the  noble  Viscount  in  question,  rose,  and  said  that 
it  might  be  true  ;  that  what  the  noble  Viscount  had  declared 
was  in  every  respect  well  founded,  but  they  were  not  bound 
to  believe  it.  The  Marquis  added,  that  he  thought  this  at 
the  time  a  little  extraordinary,  but  from  what  he  had  lately 
heard  the  noble  Viscount,  who  was  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Versailles,  say  respecting  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  of  the 
delicacy  with  whfch  that  court  ought  to,  be  spoken  of,  and 
the  little  doubt  there  was  to  be  made  of  Castilian  honour  and 
sincerity,  he  gave  the  ministry  credit  for  not  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  what  came  frorr^  the  noble  Viscount.  Hav- 
ing dwelt  for  some  little  time  on  the  deceit  of  the  ministry, 
hb  Lordship  spoke  of  his  own  conduct,  and  justified  himself 
from  the  charge  of  inordinate  ambition,  as  the  main  spring 
of  his  actions,  by  reciting  his  own  life,  and  declaring  the 
marked  character  of  his  mind  from  his  youth  upwards.  He 
said  he  had  been  bred  in  principles  of  the-  warmest  loyalty, 
attachment,  and  affection  to  his  Sovereign,  accompanied 
with  the  most  sincere  regard  and  enthusiastic  reverence  for 
the  constitution.  That  from  his  earliest  infancy  he  had  act- 
ed upon  these  principles.  That  during  the  reign  of  his  Ala- 
jesty's  predecessor,  he  had,  as  some  of  those  who  saw  him 
then  well  knew,  shewn  the  most  zealous  ardour  to  prove  his 
loyalty.  That  his  Alajesty  of  tliat  day  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  say,  he  regarded  him  as  a  man  of  integrity.  That 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  he  felt  the  same  at- 
tachment to  the  thror.c,  but  was  sorry,  in  the  opening  of  the 
reign,  to  see  that  de^:igi^.s  were  forming  by  interested  indi- 
viduals near  the  ting's  person,  which  neither  promised  ho- 
nour 
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nour  to  tiie   Sovereign^  nor*  happiness  nor  advantage  to  his 
subjects.     1  hat  his  iMajesty  thought  proper  to  entrust  him 
with  the  administration  of  his  affairs.     That  at  that  moment 
he  ambitioned  nothing:  his  sole  object   was  to  act  in  such  a 
ji\anncr  as  should  pre  erve  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the   subjects  in  general  ;  that  he 
regarded    the    Americans   as    the   younger   children    of    the 
Crown,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power  humoured  their 
frowardnes:;,  and   contributed   to   their  comfort,   resting  on 
that  alone,   his  hopes  to  render  them  dutiful  and  affectionate 
to  their  parent  country.     How  different  had  been  the*  con- 
duct of  those  who  succeeded  him  in  oifice !    Instead  of  falling 
in  with  the  little  waywardness  of  America,  they  had  opposed 
the  sternness  of  power  to  the  harmless  bent  of  inclination  in 
the  colonics.     They  had  thwarted  America  in  every  point, 
and  denied  her  requests  in   every  particular.     Not  that  he  *. 
meant  to  vsay,  America  had  been  unreasonable  in  her  requests; 
jnost  of  them  were  founded  on  justice,  and  upon  our  denial  of' 
giving  them  the  relief  they  prayed  for,  rested  that  righteous- 
ness  of  cau^rc  which  upheld  every  step  she  had  taken.     The 
Marquis  mentioned  his  Majesty's  having  thought  proper  to 
change  his  administration,  and  declared  he  at  the  time  chear- 
fully  acquiesced  in  the  alteration,  hoping  that  matters  would 
be  conducted  by  men  more   capable  of  undertaking  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  than  himself.     Hovir   far  they 
had  been  well  conducted,  he  left  it  to  the  world  to  deter- 
mine.    Of  this  he  was  certain,  they  could  not  have  been 
conducted  with  more  zeal  for  his  Majesty's  honour,  nor  with 
more  anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all   his  people. 
Having  come  to  this  point,  the  Marquis  mentioned  Ireland, 
and  desired  to  know  what  ministers  intended  to  do  respecting 
that  loyal  and  distressed  country  ?  He  said,  it  was  highly  ne- 
cessary that  they  shouW  go  a  step  farther  than  their  late  re- 
solution, before   Parl^ment  arose.     He   complained  of  the 
chief  part  of  his  motion  respecting  Ireland,  some  weeks  ago, 
having  been  in.*;idiously  omitted,  and  said,  that  nothing  but 
the  hope  that  the  King's  servants  were  in  earnest,  should  have 
induced  him  to  have  agreed  to  the  omission.     After  discussing 
this   much  at  large,  he  desired  to  know  whether  ministers 
meant  to  prorogue,  or  only  to  adjourn  Parliament,   and  afr 
length  adverted  to  the  bills  upon  the  table,  which  he  termed 
measures  of  great  magnitude,  and  upon  the  hc^  of  them  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  the   ministry,  that  the  state  of  af- 
fairs was  desperate.     He  dcclired  his  readiness  to  serve  his 

L  i  4  coun- 
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country  as  for  as  his  abilities  would  allow,  and  said  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  great  as  the  danger  might  be,  this  couh* 
try  was  equal  to  meet  it  fully  and  fairly,  provided  unanimi- 
ty prevailed,  Tha't  unanimity,  however,  he  feared  could  not 
take  place  while  those  who  had  by  their  mismanagement  in- 
duced the  present  danger,  were  still  in  office.  He  would  not 
oppose  the  bill,  but  he  had  great  objections  to  it  in  its  pre- 
seht  state,  objections  which  he  should  ojffer  at  the  proper  time, 
and  when  the  bill  came  to  be  debated. 

With  regard  to  the  indemnity  bill,  he  said,  that  it  was 
not  a  little  hard  upon  the  subject,  that  after  "ministers  had 
from  time  to  time  been  apprized  of  their  fatal  misconduct, 
and  forewarned  of  the  consequences  which  would  inevitably 
follow,  they  should,  when  the  predicted  eftect  really  came 
upon  them,  urge  Parliament  to  consent  to  bills  which  went 
immediately  to  destroy  the  liberty,  and  disturb  the  quiet  and 
comfort  of  individuals,  merely  upon  the  grounds  of  that  ne- 
cessity, which  they  had,  by  their  obstinacy  and  their  igno- 
rance, given  rise  to.  The  indemnity  bill,  the  Marquis  de- 
clared to  be  founded  upon  violence  and  injustice  3  it  was  such 
a  bill  as  oaght  never  to  be  countenanced  but  in  a  moment  of 
the  most  pressing  emergency ;  it  tended  directly  to  violate 
parliamentary  faith,  and  to  destroy  that  confidence  which 
ought  always  to  be  religiously  preserved  between  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  subject :  and  to  this,  it  carried  in  it  an  extraor- 
dinary gift  of  power  to  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty. 
That  was  a  point  which  ought  to  be  settled  ;  was  it  under- 
stood, that  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  was  to  grant  war- 
rants of  protection,  ad  libitum  ?  The  bill  took  awav  all  par- 
liamentary protections  ;  why  did  it  not  remove  all  others  ? 
If  it  was  founded  on  neces^ty,  that  necessity  ought  to  hava 
its  prevalence  in  all  cases  without  partiality.  He  begged 
therefore  to  know,  if  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  was,  by 
this  bill,  to  be  created  sole  arbiter  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 

{'ect  ?     The  question  was  serious  and  important,  and  therefore 
le  expected  it  would  be  answered. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  lamented,  that  the  bill  did  not  meet  with 
that  unanimity,  which  he  had  flattered  himself  would  cha- 
racterize its  reception.  From  what  had  pas5ed  on  the  last 
Jay's  debate,  and  from  what  had  then  fallen  from  the  noble 
Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  he  had  been  induced 
to  hope,  that  as  the  object  of  the  war  was  now  changed,  and 
as  the  question  at  present  was,  whether  France  and  Spain 
should  be  vigoroufly  opposed,  every  one  of  their  Lordships 

w^ould 
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would  join  heart  and  hand  in  adding  to  the^  necessary  exer- 
tions of  government.  He  would  not  say,  that  there  was  an 
opposition  to  the  bill ;  from, what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Marquis,  he  was  convinced  that  there  would  not  be  any  ;  he 
was  sorry  to  find,  however,  that  there  was  even  the  shadow 
of  an  opposition  to  it.  The  exigency  of  affairs  was  certainly 
great,  but  it  was  such  as  ought  rather  to  create  an  ardour  in 
the  mind  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country,  than  any  idea  of 
despair.  The  present  measure  was  a  necessary  one,  and 
added  to  the  ether  preparations,  would  put  the  safety  of  the 
country  out  of  doubt.  With  regard  to  what  the  noble  Mar- 
quis had  thrown  out  respecting  the  state  of  the  navy,  it  was 
a  fresh  proof  to  him,  that  every  /^ord  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  thought  it  his  indispensable  duty  to  attack  the  first 
Lord  of  the  admiralty,  let  there  be  grounds  for*  an  attack  of 
that  aim  and  direction  or  not  ;^  for  what  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  opposition  during  the  session  ?  To  endeavour 
to  ^isquiet,  accuse,  and  harass  as  much  as  possible  that  officer 
of  the  crown,  who  in  the  present  crisis  had  most  business 
of  importance  upon  his  hands,  and  who,  if  noble  Lords  had 
really  considered  the  irtterests  of  their  country,  and  had  those 
interests  as  sincerely  at  heart  as  they  declared  they  had,  they 
would  rather  have  encouraged  to  additipnal  exertion  than 
endeavoured  to  teize  into  discontent  with  himself,  and  disre- 
gard of  his  public  duty.  Charge  after  charge  had  been  urged 
against  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  what  had  been 
the  consequence  ?  Every  one  of  the  various  charges  that  had 
been  urged  in  either  House  of  Parliament  against. the  first 
Lord  of  the  admiralty,  had  been  in  the  clearest  and  fui-. 
lest  manner  refuted  and  disproved.  His  Lordship,  in  reply 
to  what  the  Marquis  had  thrown  out  respecting  the  ill  con- 
duct of  ministers  heretofore,  said,  it  was  true,  that  from  un- 
fbreseerv  accidents,  fr&iXi  ill-success  in  points  which  promised' 
a  mucb  better  issue,  the  measures  of  his  Majesty's  servants 
had  not  all  of  them  turned  out  so  well  as-  they  had  every 
reason  in  the  world  to  have  expected.  He  was  far  from  blam* 
ing  any  person,  or  saying  who  was  in  the  wrong.  He  did 
not  mearT  to  censure,  he  spoke  merely  in  defence  of  those 
who  were  unjustly  accused,  kor  surely  it  was  no  proof  of 
criminality  to  have  been  urisucce^ssful.  The  noble  Marquis 
had  thought  proper  to  say,  that  the  navy  was  in  a  deplorable 
state.  He  denied  the  assertion  j  on  the  contrary,  he  insist- 
ed upon  it,  that  the  navy  was  at  present  in  the  most  respect- 
able state  that  w2^s  ever  known  since  Great  Britain  was  a 

king. 
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kingdom.  To  prove  this,  his  Lordship  recapitulated  the 
number  of  men  and  ships  ii*  cornmijjsion  during  tour  years  of 
the  last  war,  and  particularly  instanced  the  amount  of  each 
in  1759,  which  was  by  far  the  year  of  the  greatest  exertion. 
In  that  year  he  stated  that  86,700  and  odd  men  were  borne 
on  the  books  of  the  ships  of  the  line  thei^  in  commission,  and 
that  the  number  of  ships  was  97,  At  present,  he  declared, 
we  had  not  quite  so  many  ships,  but  what  we  had  were 
greatly  superior  in  point  of  strength,  being  chiefly  first  and 
second  rates  (whereas  in  1759,  out  of  the  number  stated, 
there  were  twenty-rfive  sixty-gun  ships,  and  now  we  had  but 
one  sixty-gun  ship)  and  the  number  of  our  seamen  at  present 
amounted  to  81,000  and  odd,  which,  considering  that  we 
Iqst  18,000  of  the  seamen  employed  last  war,  by  not  having 
America,  wa?;  surely  a  very  considerable  number.  The  fl^et 
junder  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  he  said,  was  as  fine  a  fleet  as  ever 
N  was  sent  out ;  it  was  now  very  strong,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
would,  he  hoped,  be  much  stronger.  The  noble  Marquis 
had  complained  of  seven  East-Indiamen  having  been  sent  to 
sea  under  the  convoy  of  a  ship  of  forty  guns,  and  he  had  for- 
merly said  of  twenty  guns.  The  noble  Marquis  was  mistaken 
in  both  points.  It  was  neither  a  ship  of  twenty,  nor  a  ship 
pf  forty,  but  a  ship  of  fifty  guns,  accompanied  with  a  fri- 

fate.  At  the  same  time  they  were  suflFered  to  sail,  Admiral 
)arby  was  at  sea  with  tqn  ships  of  the  line  5  therefore  there 
w;as  no  danger.  As  soon,  however,  as  Admiral  Darby  re- 
turned, orders  were  sent  after  the  Indiamen  to  bring  them 
back;  By  some  accident,  the  first  orders  did  not  reach  them ; 
other  orders  were  afterwards  sent,  which  did  come  up  with 
them,  and  they  returned  safe.  His  Lordship  justified  the 
suflFering  them  to  sail  at  first,  upon  the  then  strong  appear- 
ance of  safety,  and  the  pressing  requests  of  the  company,  that 
they  might  sail  as  early  as  possible.  TJie  French  fleet  also, 
it  had  since  appeared,  were  not -out;  and  the  event  had 
proved,  that  had  they  been  permitted  to  sail  they  would  have 
gone  safe.  His  Lordship  next  took  notice  of  what  the  Mar- 
quis had  said  respecting  Ireland,  and  declared,  he  understood 
that  matter  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  countries. 
He  then  returned  to  his  great  topic,  the  state  of  the  navy, 
:\nd  jiaid,  that  every  effort  of  vigour  was  making  in  his  de- 
partment, and  so  far  was  he  from  thinking  that  there  was 
any  blame  due  to  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  on  the  score 
of  neglect  or  .inattention,  he  flattered  himself,  that  time 
would  shew  that  there  had  not  only  been  the  greatest  exer- 
tion 
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tion  that  ever  was  known  for  the  last- two  years, *6r  rather  for 
the  last  eighteen  months  (For  sir.ce  tr-at  time  only  the  war 
had  really  been  commenced,  and  this  country  had  began  to  put 
forth  her  strength)  but  that  the  navy  was  on  a  very  respectable 
footing,  and  very  shortly  it  would  be  much  more  respectable 
than  it  now  was.  He  acknowledged,  that  at  present  the  on- 
ly deficiency  was  want  of  men  ;  the  bill  under  consideration 
would,  he  trusted,  remedy  that  complaint ;  indeed,  what  had 
been  done  uiulcr  the  idea  of  it  already,  had  materially,  very 
materially,  lessened  the  necesf^Iiy  in  question,  and  in  a  very 
little  time  indeed,  he  hoped,  the  necessity  would  no  longer 
exist. 

Earl  of  Derly  said,  that  there  was  not  any  one  of  their 
Lordships  more  willing  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  in  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  ministers  them- 
selves acknowledged  the  great  peril  in  which  he  stood,  thaa 
he  was.  He  heartily  wished  that  the  unanimity  which  the 
iioble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  had  adverted  to, 
could  be  brought  about.  Perfectly  convinced  he  was,  that, 
at  least  on  the  :^ide  of  the  House  on  which  he  then  stood,  an 
unanimity  of  sefitinient  to  support  hi;.  A^I^je^sty  against  his  ene- 
mies of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  prevailed  in  the  most  eminent 
degree  ;  but  how  was  it  po-^isiblc  that  they  should  be  unani- 
mous in  joining  in  the  measures  proposed  by  those  very  minis- 
ters who  had,  by  their  misconduct,  their  weakness,  and  their 
want  of  policy,  brought  this  once  glorious^  kingdom  to  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  she  then  felt  herself  reduced. 
He  meant  not  to  oppose  the  present  bills,  because  in  such  a 
moment,  he  would  not  furnish  ministers  with  a  pretence  to  be 
brought  forward  in  future,  why  they  were  unsuccessful ; 
neither  should  he  have  risen  at  all  that  day,  had  not  the  no- 
ble Lord  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  said,  that  every  charge 
which  had  been  brougnt  against  him  had  been  disproved. 
Good  God,  was  it  possible  for  their  Lordships  to  have  pa- 
tience, and  hear  such  an  assertion  !  Had  not  a  noble  Earl 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty  for  the  removal  of  the  first 
Lord  of  the  admiralty  but  a  iz^^  weeks  since,  and  had  not  the 
noble  Earl  supported  his  motion  by  a  variety  of  facts,  to  se- 
veral of  which  no  answer  had  been  given  ?  Had  any  refuta- 
tion been  attempted  of  the  charge  of  leaving  Lord  Howe 
in  America  without  a  reinforceinent,  in  a  moment  when 
it  was  known  that  Monsieur  D'Estaing  was  under  sail  for 
America  with  a  large  fleet,  which,  had  wind  and  weather 
permitted^  might  have  extinguished  all  our  hopes  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe?    What  answer  had  been  given  to  the 

chac^e^ 
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charge  of  rftt  having  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  ? 
What  answer  had  their  Lordships  heard  to  the  charge  of  not 
having  sent  a  fleet  to  prevent  a  junction  of  the  fleets  of  Tou- 
lon and  Brest?,  Why  had  not  the  first  Lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty this  year  prevented  the  Brest  fleet  from  sailing  out  to 
join  that  of  Cadiz  ?  Hi^  Lordship  added  other  interrogator 
ries,  and  denied  the  noble  EarFs  assertion  was  well  founded. 

Earl  of  Bristol  said,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
rising  that  day,  had  not  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty  again  attempted  to  mislead  the  House  respecting 
the/  navy.  His  Lordship  declared,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
pronounce  that  the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  rescript  was  sole- 
ly owing  to  ourfleet'^not  beipg  at  sea  sooner.  He  owned, 
that  the  thirty-one  sail  of  the  line,  now  under  Sir  Charles 
Hardy,  were  as  fine  ships,  and  he  believed  as  well  manned,  as 
ever  put  to  sea;  he  wished,  however,  that  they  had  gone  to 
sea  sooner,  and  he  charged  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty 
with  being  guilty  of  the  grossest* misconduct  in  not  having 
got  them  out  before ihe  French  fleet  sailed,  emphatically  de- 
^  darings  that  if  he  had,  he  verily  believed  we  might  now 
have  been  at  peace  with  France,  with  Spain,  and  with  Amc 
rica.  He  reprehended  the  same  noMe  Earl,'  with  his  usual 
acrimony,  on  account  of  the  navy  of  England  being  decreased 
so  much  since  the  year  1771,  when  Lord  Hawke  left  139 
sail  of  the  line  behind  him,  eighty-one  of  which,  his  Lord- 
ship declared,  were  at  that  time  ready  for  sea.  He  asked 
what  had  the  noble  Lord  done  with  those  ships  and  the  money 
so  liberally  a«id  almost  lavishly  granted  him  by  the  public  to 
support  the  navy  ?  To  prove  what  the  number  of  the  navy 
at  present  vv^as,  the  Earl  drew  forth  a  paper,  and  enumerating 
the  ships  of  the  line  under  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  under  Admi- 
ral Byron,  in  America,  in  the  East-Indies,  upon  oiir  coast, 
at  Corke,  and  elsewhere,  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  ships  of 
the  line  now  ready  for  sea  was  sevcnty-six,  though  possibly 
in  two  or  three  weeks  we  might  have  eighty  or  eighty-one. 
This,  he  said,  was  a  number  scandalously  small ;  considering 
the  money  that  had  been  granted,  and  the  ships  Lord  Hawke 
left,  the  navy  of  England  ought  at  least  to  amount  to  140 
sail.  In  answer  to  what  Lord  Sandwich  had  said  respecting 
the  want  of  men,  he  declared,  that  was  not  his  argument ; 
he  complained  of  want  of  ships;  he  was  convinced  that 
there  were  men  enough  to  be  had,  if  the  proper  means  were 
taken  to  obtain  them.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty  had  said,  every  charge  brought  against  him  had 

been 
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*  been  disproved.  He  appealed  to  their  Lordships  whether  he 
had  not  stated  a  variety  of  charges  in  order  to  justify  his 
motion  for  an  address  to  his  Majesty  for  the  removal  of  the 
noble  Earl.     What  was  the  consequence  ?    The  motion  was 

got  rid  of  by  a  previous  question was  that  a  refutation  ? 

The  noble  Lord  at  present  confessed  ministry  had  been  un- 
fortunate. Taking  him  on  that  ground  only,  it  was  an  am* 
pie  reason  why  he  ought  to  quit  his  office.  This  was  not  a 
day  for  unfortunate  ministers  to  guide  the  public  helm.  His 
Lordship  said,  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  clog  the  measures 
of  government  at  this  crisis ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ready 
to  assist  with  his  personal  services,  and  without  any  emolu- 
ment, in  repelling  the  common  enemy.  He  called  upon  mi- 
nisters to  give  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  pretended  zeal 
in  offering  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  declaring  that  the  words 
which  conveyed  the  offer,  were  not  so  weighty  as  the  air 
which  bore  it  to  tlie  ears  of  those  to  whom  they  made  it  j 
that  they  should  proceed  to  realities,  and  that  now  was  the 
time  to  give  a  test  of  their  true  meaning ;  let  them  resign 
their  salaries,  their  peasions,  their  emoluments,  and  their  rever-^ 
sions,  and  let  the  amount  ^o  to  the  payment  of  the  necessary 
cxpences  of  the  times.  Having  uttered  this  in  a  loud  tone, 
he  owned  he  spoke  with  heat  but  not  with  passion  j  the  sub- 
ject warmed  him  ;  he  desired  to  be  heard  distinctly",  and  he 
wished  he  could  be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  kingaom  to  the 
other.  What  he  said  was  fair ;  it  was  warrantable.  At  the 
same  time  he  declared,  that  he  called  upon  those  who  were  in 
place  to  make  no  very  great  sacrifice.  Every  man  possessed 
of  two  thousand  a  year,  was  able  to  give  as  much  as  he  was, 
if  they  would  but  be  contented  to  live  within  a  moderafe  com^ 
pass.  The  ministry,  and  those  in  place,  had  derived  great 
emoluments  from  the  public  for  many  years,  and  it  was  but 
just,^  that  in  this  hour  of  thp  necessity  or  their  country,  they 
should  give  back  a  little  of  the  wealth  they  had  amassed  from 
the  national  revenue.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  bills  up6n 
the  table,  it  was  liable  to  great  objection.  It  must  necessari- 
ly interfere  with  the  first  and  most  pressing  service — liiat  of 
the  navy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  man  the  navy,  recruit 
the  old  corps,  fill  up  the  new  levies,  and  create  a  new  militia 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  objects  were  each  of  them  im- 
portant, but  they  could  not  be  all  served  at  once.  The  great- 
est object  was  our  navy,  for  upon  that,  and  that  chiefly,  rested 
our  security.  The  Earl  laughed  at  the  idea  of  despairing. 
It  had  been  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  hold  out  terror  to  the 
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public,  to  alarm  them  and  to  throw  them  into  despondency. 
This  was  cruel,  it  was  unnecessary.  There  was  ia  this  coun- 
try an  inexhaustible  fund  of  riches  and  resources;   more  than 
able  to  repel  ten  times  the  dangers  and  difficulties   that  sur- 
round us ;  but  all  depended  upon  thase  riches  and  those  re- 
'  sources  being  properly  called  forth  and  properly  exerted.  If  he 
heard  that  ministers  acted  with  vigour,  he  would  be  the  first  man 
to  applaud  their  conduct.     The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty,,  if  he  knew  his  duty,  would  see  that  he  ought  to  go 
all  lengths  to  supply  the  fleet  with  men.     The  indemnity  bill 
was  a  very  proper  one,  but  why  had  not  the  measure  been 
sooner  adopted  ?    This  was  not  an  hour  to  talk  of  protections. 
The  fleet  was  the  grand  object,  and  nothing  should  check  the 
exertions  to  man  it.     Had  he  been  in  the  noble  Earl's  place, 
he  would  not  only  have  put  in  practice  what  the  bill  went  to 
authorize,  but  he  would  have  stripped  all  the  privateers  in 
.every  port  in^^the  kingdom;  there  should  not  have  been  a 
single  meicljg^ntman  suffered  to  put  her  bowsprit  out   to  sea, 
till  the  gr^i^flcQt  was  fully  manned,  and  able  to  protect  he>. 
V^fiajfhe  said  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  have  it  understood 
that"^^  was  an  en^my  to  the  commercial  interests   of  the 
kingdom ;    far   from  it :  no  man  had  them  more  at  heart ; 
but  inu  moment  IJfte  the  present,  the  interest  of  individuals 
depended  altogether  on  the  interest  of  the  public;  the  latter 
must  be  served  first,  in  order  to  secure  the  former.     His  Lord- 
ship advanced  several  more  very  strong  arguments,  in  proof 
that  our  having  a  formidable  fleet  was  the  primary  concern  of 
the  nation ;  that  with   it,  we  had  nothing  to   fear,  and  that 
every  man  who  did  not  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  further 
that  great  object,  was  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  in  reply,  said,  that  the  noble  Earl  and, 
he  differed  exceedingly  respecting  their  facts  ;  the  noble  Earl 
had  stated  to  their  Lordships  what  he  thought  to  be  the  pre- ' 
sent  number  of  ships  in  commission,  but  as  that  by  no  means 
agreed  with  what  he  could  prove  to  be  the  number,  he  beg- 
ged leave  to  be  indulged  witk  his  state  of  facts,  and  he  would 
leave  it  to  their  Lordships  to  determine  which  was  the  most 
to  be  depended  upon.  The  noble  Earl  had  said,  there  were 
only  seventy. six  ships  of  the  line  in  commission.  [Lord 
Bristol  said,  "  I  mentioned  seventy-six  at  present,  possibly 
in  three  weeks  there  might  be  eighty  or  eighty- one."]  The 
noble  Earl  had  been  greatly  misinformed;  there  were  several 
more -than  seventy-six,  and  though  he  did  not  chuse  exactly 
tp  S2iy  what  was  the  number,  thus  much  he  would  say — that 
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he  verily  believed,  By  the  end  of  the  year,  there  would  be 
more  than  ever  this  kingdom  had  in  commission  at  any  one 
time,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  monarchy.  His  Lord-* 
ship  insisted  upon  it,  notwithstanding  what  the  noble  Earl 
had  said  of  the  declining  state  of  the  navy,  that  the  navy  at 
present  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state  (cbnsidering  the  short 
time  in  which  it  had  been  put  into  the  condition  it  was  now 
inj  than  had  ever  been  ^nown.  The  noble  Earl  had  talked 
of  Lord  Hawke's  having  left  139  sail  of  the  line,  when  he 
left  the  oifice  of  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty.  If  he  reckoned 
every  thing,  he  could  make  up  a  greater  number;  and  if  he 
quitted  his  oiHce  the  next  day,  a  greater  number  would  ap- 
pear on  paper,  but  such  an  argument  was  mere  fallacy. 

With  regard  to  what  the  noble  Earl  had  thrown  out  re-^ 
specting  the  propriety  of  pressing  from  privateers,  &c.  he 
declared  he  was  happy  to  hear  his  Lordship's  sentiments  up- 
on a  subject,  in  which  the  admiralty  had  possibly  adopted  the 
very  measures  adverted  to;  in  that  case  at  least  he  hoped  they 
to  what  the  noble  Earl's  support  and  assistance.  In  respect 
to  what  the  noble  Earl  had  said  upon  the  present  indemnity 
bill,  and  in  accusation  of  the  admiralty  for  not  having 
brought  in  such  a  bill  before,  he  begged  their  Lordships  in 
general  to  consider,  that  the  measure  was,  as  had  been  stated, 
a  measure  of  some  violence^,  and  such  as  certainly  tended  to 
deprive  many  individuals  of  their  present  comfort;  it  would 
therefore  have  been  highly  unjustifiable  to  have  harrassed  the 
subject  with  it,  till  that  exigency  and  ,that  necessity  which 
alone  could  warrant  it,  really  pressed.  The  moment  was  now 
come,  and  therefore  'it  was  now  proposed.  His  Lordship 
used  a  variety  of  other  arguments  in  support  of  what  he 
then  said,  as  well  as  in  support  of  his  former  speech,  resting 
confidently  on  his  assertions  that  the  fleet  was  in  a  more  re- 
^pectable  situation  than  ever,  and  that  the  present  bills  were 
such  as  the  crisis  of  afFairs  rendered  necessary,  and  therefore 
such  as  he  hoped  would  pass  unanimously. 

Earl  of  Bristol  replied,  that  he  had  stated  the  fleet*  of 
England  to  be  but  seventy-six  in  number.  He  had  said,  that 
seventy-six  were  all  that  were  now  ready,  but  that  he  sup- 
posed there  might  be  eighty  or  eighty-one  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

Duke  of  Mtinchestcr  declared,  there  were  now  two  press 
bills  on  the  tabic,  a  bill  for  a  land  press  and  a  bill  for  a  sea 
press.  -He  should  reserve  the  chief  of  his  objections  till  the 
pt-oper  time  of  debating  the  two  bills^  but  he  tbuught  it  ne* 
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cessar)rto  alarm  their  Lordships,  and  call  their  consideration 
to  the  real  importance  of  the  subject.  He  then  stated  the 
difficulty  of  raising  a  militia  when  it  was  originally  instituted; 
the  ferment  it  occasioned,  &c.  &c. 

Duke  of  Bolton  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
that  would  attend  the  carrying  of  the  two  bills  into  execu- 
tion, and  spoke  with  great  apparent  knowledge  to  a  variety  of 
maritime  points.  He  said,  that  supposing  the  taking  all  the 
men  that  could  be  got,  without  regard  to  protectbns,  to  man 
the  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  now  ready  for  sea,  furnished  a 
*  sufficient  number,  that  those  ministers  would  be  mad  who 
sent  ships,  which  now  had  no  men  on  board,  to  sea  with  such 
rifF-rafF.  His  Grace  reprehended  the  militia  in  general,  as 
inadequate  to  any  real  service,  and  after  enumerating  his  ob- 
jections to  them,  said,  a  fig  for  your  new  militia  bill,  it  is  not 
worth  a  farthing  !  His  Grace  also  pronounced  the  late  offer 
of  the  East- India  company  to  build  three  ships  for  govern- 
ment, a  frivolous,  impertinent,  and  impudent  offer.  That  it 
was  rather  an  insult  than  an  essential  benefit,  and  that  he 
believed  it  was  brought  about  thfough  the  influence  of  the  first 
Lord  of  the  admiralty.  / 

Lord  Dudley  answered  the  Dukes  of  Manchester  and  Bol- 
ton  :  declaring,  in  reply  to  the  first,  that  the  present  militia 
bill  was  DO  more  a  land  press  than  the  former  militia  bill  was, 
and  adding,  that  though  it  was  true  the  original  balloting  for 
militia  occasioned  much  ferment  in  the  kingdom,  and  gave 
rise  to  great  uneasiness,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  same  con- 
sequences would  follow  the  present  act,  because  the  militia 
was  now  much  better  understood,  and  men's  minds  were  cured 
of  the  foolish  prejudices  which  formerly  filled  them  upon  the 
subject.  In  reply  to  what  the  Duke  of  Bolton  had  said  re- 
specting the  offer  of  the  East-India  company,  he  declared, 
that  so  far  from  thinking  it  a  frivolous  or  impertinent  offer, 
he  thought  it  a  very  handsome  and  a  very  noble  offtr  ;  that 
it  did  the  company  the  highest  credit,  and  he  did  not  doubt  it 
wowld  be  followed  by  other  commercial  bodies,  and  Would 
have  the  most  salutary  effect. 

Duke  of  Manchester  defended  his  former  argument,  de- 
claring, that  the  original  militia  bill  certainly  was  a  land 
press,  and  so  was  that  now  on  the  table. 

Duke  of  Richmond  hegzn  \w\th  informing  their  Lordships, 
that  having  understood  the  House  would  be  prorogued  early 
in  the  week,  he  had  been  down  into  the  country,  upon  his 
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militia  duty,  but  hearing:  of  the  bill  then  under  conslderatioo^ 
be  had  immediately  returned,  in  order  to  assist  in  that  House 
as  much  as  possible  in  support  of  such  measures  as  might,  ia 
the  present  moment  of  public  exigency,  appear  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  proper  to  be  adopted.  The  two  bills 
upon  the  table,  .certainly,  were  such  as  nothing  but  the  most 
urgent  necessity  could  justify.  They  were,  as  a  noble  Ouke 
had  declared  them  to  be,  both  press  bills,  and  the  militia 
bill  not  less  so  than  the  indemnity  bill.  For  what  was  pre$8«» 
ing  but  a  compulsory  mode  of  obliging  persons  to  take  up 
arms,  to  become  either  soldiers  or  sailors )  and  fo  submit  tQ 
marfial  law  against  their  inclinations,  and  against  their  con- 
sent? Thus  much  for  the|^rincipleof  the  bills ;  not  that  he 
meant  what  he  had  said,  as  an  objection  to  them ;  in  times 
of  public  danger,  every  consideration  must  give  way  to  the 
safety  of  the  empire.  The  rights  of  individuals,  even  their 
dearest  privileges,  must  at  such  a  moment  be  suffered  to  be 
invaded,  and  that  under  sanction  of  law.  It  only  behoved 
ministers  to  take  care,  when  they  attempted  measures  of  the 
extent  and  violence  of  those  which  the  two  bills  before  their 
Lordships  authorized,  that  there  was  real  occasion  for  suQh 
measures,  and  that  the  danger  was  of  that  degree,  as  would 
bear  the!m  out  for  having  asked  such  unlimited  powers  of 
Parliament.  With  regard  to  doubling  the  militia,  he^I^d 
himself  suggested  it  in  the  very  last  debate  in  that  House: 
not  that  he  intended  to  run  a,  race  with  the  noble  Viscount 
[Lord  Dudley]  who  said,  he  had  hinted  it  last  year  ;  he  was 
perfectly  indifferent  from  whom  the  idea  first  came :  he  did 
not  wish  to  lay  claim  to  the  originality  of  it;  he  merely  re- 
minded their  Lordships  of  the  circumstance,  to  shew  that  it 
was  one  of  the  means  for  procuring  men,  to  which  he  had 
turned  his  thpughts.  The  present  bill,  however,  was  not 
such  as  he  had  hinted  at,  ther.e  were  clauses  in  it,  which 
struck  him  as  highly  improper ;  so  much  so,  that  he  really 
believed  they  would  render  the  whole  bill  nugatory  and  im- 
practicable. The  clause  which  augmented  the  companies 
from  sixty  to  an  hundred  men  ;  and  the  >clause  to  empower 
his  Majesty's  lieutenants  to  accept  of  any  number  of  volun- 
teers, and  appoint  .officers  to  command  them,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  liable  to  very  great  objection.  They  were  novel- 
ties in  the  mijjitia,  and  might  interfere  materially  with  rais- 
ing the  men  by  ballot.  He  had  his  doubts  also,  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  raise  the  whole  number.  He  remem- 
bered the  violent  tumult  that  there  was  in  various  parts  of 
Vol.  XIIL  Mm  the 
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the  kingdom  when  the  militia  was  first  instituted.  Force^ 
were  obliged  to  b^  employed  to  protect  the  magistrates  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty.  It  was  true,  as  the  noble  Vis- 
count had  said,  the ,  matter  was  now  better  understood,  and 
much  of  that  prejudice  which  artful  men  had  inculcated  in 
ignorant  mirlds  against  the  militia,  was  subsided;  but  the 
business  of  raising  ^  militia  was  not  yet  so  easy  as  the  noble 
Viscount  imagined.  Last  year  only  there  were  riots  -and 
disturbances.  In  the  very  county  in  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  his  Majesty's  lieutenant,  the  people  were  in  a  fer- 
inent ;  with  a  great  deal  of  talking  to  them,  and  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  the  disturbances  were  quelled,  and  quiet  was  re- 
stored. From  that  partial  tumult  it  was  warrantable  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  raising  a  new 
militia,  and  probably  an  army  must  be  employed  in  order  to 
carry  the  measure  into  execution.  Another  objection  he  had 
to  the  bill  was,  that  the  militia  now  to  be  raised  were,  by  the 
bill,  to  be  raised  for  three  years.  Why  so  ?  The  exigency 
might  not  last  so  long.  Besides,  in  a  nrwment  like  the  pre- 
sent, every  possible  encouragement  should  be  held  out  to  in- 
tlividuals  to  ofFer  their  services ;  it  was  in  the  free  spirit  of 
the  people  that  our  security  consisted,  and  not  in  a  body  of 
men  pressed  reluctantly  to  bear  arms.  Why  then  should  the 
men  be  torn  from  their  families  under  the  unpleasant  idea 
that  they  were  not  to  return. for  three  years?  There  was  no 
occasion  for  the  bill's  carrying  with  it  such  an  obstruction  to 
the  very  measure  it  tended  to  authorize.  Say  half  the  time  ; 
if  the  exigency  thenf  remained,  how  easy  was  it,  having  tlie 
men  trained  and  disciplined,  to  get  them  again  .?  Their  pre- 
judice to  the  service  would  then  be  worn  out,  and  being  ac- 
customed to  a  militia  life,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
would  enlist  again,  or  come  back  as  substitutes.  At  any  rate, 
his  Grace  advised  avoiding  compulsory  measures  as  much 
as  possible  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  was,  he  S2lid,  that  he  should 
give  the  preference  to  accepting  such  offers  of  raising  regi- 
ments as  had  been  made  to  government. 

Nothing,  his  Grace  declared,  could  more  strongly  mark 
the  want  of  decision  and  firmness  in  the  King's  ministers, 
than  the  mode  in  which  he  understood  this  bill  had  passed  in 
*the  other  fiouse  of  Parliament.  The  first  Lord  of  the  trea- 
sury had  brought  it  in,  and  proposed  that  the .  number  to  be 
raised,  should  be  31,500,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  militia 
should  be  augmented  to  double  its  present  number ;  a  con- 
'versation  took  place,  and  upon  something  that  had  been  said, 

by 
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by  some  person  or  another,  up  rose  the  first  Lord  of  the  trea- 
sury's secretary,  and  proposed  that  the  number  should  be  on- 
ly 15000  5  by  and  by,  after  $ome  more  conversation,  the  first 
Lord  of  the  treasury  changed  his  mind  again ;  and  the  num- 
ber was  altered  back  to  31,500.     It  was  this  irresolution  in 
government  that  made  all  their  measures  fruitless.     No  one  of 
the  ministers  knew  their  own  minds ;  how  then  could  they 
expect  that  the  nation  at  large  would  put  that  confidence  in 
them  which   they  required,    and  from  whence  alone  could 
arise  that  cordiality  and  unanimity,  hinted  at  that  day  by  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  ?     For  his  part,  he 
was  free  to  say,  he  should  have  more  confidence  in  men  who, 
when  they  came  to  Parliament  with  any  measure  which  had 
been  agreed  on  in  the  cabinet,  proposed  it  fiiirly  and  strictly 
adhered  to  it,  even  though  it  might  be  argued  by  one  side  of 
the  House,  that  it  was  objectionable  and  impolitic,  than  in 
such  undermined    ministers,    who    listened   to   all  with  an 
affected  desire  to  be  instructed,  and  were  at  a  loss  upon  which 
opinion  to  rest  their  conduct,  whether  upon  their  own,  or 
upon  one  of  those  suggested  by  others.     Having  made  this 
remark,  he  recurred  to  the  militia  bill  then  under  considera- 
tion, and  said,  that  as  the  present  bill  was  worded,  it  was  li- 
able to  be  made  a  precedent  of,  and  to  authorize  the  calling 
out  a  double  militia  whenever  his  Majesty's  ministers  thought 
proper.     There  ought  to  be  inserted  in  it  some  words  ex- 
pressive of  the  necessity  upon  which  it  was  founded,  either 
by  mentioning  that  the  power  was  granted  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  present  war  with  France  and  Spain,  or  during 
the  expectation  of  an  invasion.     He  next  complained  of  the 
use  made  of  the  militia  when  they  were  embodied,  and  said, 
that  he  was  sorry  to  see  we  were  losing  sight  of  the  original 
constitution  of  the  militia,  more  and  more  every  day,  and 
getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  idea  of  an  army  of  regulars. 
The  militia  was  originally  formed,  not  only  as  the  stationary 
force   of  the  kingdom,    but  as   a   means   of  local    defence* 
For  this  reason  it  was  exceedingly  wrong  to  move  the  mili- 
tia of  one  county  into  another.     He  was  aware  of  the  ar- 
gument that  men  under  arms  should  have  no  local  attach- 
ments, and  that  they  ought  to  be  as  ready  to  maintain  this 
spot  of  ground  as  that,  and  in  short  to  fight  for  their  country 
any  where.     This  was  good  doctrine  when  applied  to  the  re- 
gular soldier,  but  very  bad  doctrine  when  applied  to  the  mi- 
litia-man.    The  local  affections  of  the  latter  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged as  much  as  possible,  whereas  the  soldier  should  be 
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taught  to  regard  all  places  alike,  and  to  become  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  -  preserving  only  that  general  love  for  his  country, 
and  that  zeal  for  its  interest  and  its  honour,  which  ever  had, 
and  he  doubted  rot  ever  would  be  the  characteristics  of  all 
ranks  of  the  British  army.  By  changing  the  militia  of  the 
respective  counties,  and  marching  those  raided  in  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  into  another,  that  regard  for  their  natale  solum^ 
that  fiitnily  attachment  and  connection  which  would  make  a 
militia-man  fight  with  the  utmost  ardour  in  defence  of  a  parti- 
cular place,  was  wholly  destroyed,  and  a  general  indifference 
begot  in  the  minds  gf  the  whole  body.  Add  to  this  (and 
which  indeed  was  by  no  means  the  least  ill  consequence  of 
marching  the  militia  of  one  county  into  a  distant  county) 
the  knowledge  of  the  strong  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which 
those  militia-men  born  near  them  must  be  possessed  of,  and 
which  might  be  rendered  essentially  serviceable,  was  lost  al- 
together ;  so  that  if  a  descent  were  made  by  the  fordes  of 
France,  and  the  regiments  of  Berne,  Roussillon,  and  Orle- 
ans, attacked  any  particular  county,  they  would  know  full  as 
well  the  passes,  high  grounds,  heaths,  inclosures,  and  roads  of 
it,  as  that  part  of  the  militia  who  hap  >  ned  to  be  there  sta- 
tioned, and  upon  whom  the  defence  of  it  would  necessarily 
devolve.  His  Grace,  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  this  re- 
mark, observed,  that  v/hat  he  had  there  said  applied  chiefly, 
or  rather  altogether,  to  the  militia  of  the  coast  counties. 
The  militia  of  Rutlandshire,  Leicestershire,  and  other  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  kingdom,  ought  certainly  to  be  moved  nearer 
to  the  sea,  because,  as  a  descent  must  necessarily  be  made 
coastwise,  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  keep  any  part  of  the  mi- 
litia in  the  inland  counties. 

Besides  this,  his  Grace  said,  it  was  highly  impolitic  to  con- 
vert the  militia  into  stationed  garrisons,  and  to  lock  them  up 
in  one  settled  camp  all  the  summer,  till  both  men  and  officers, 
without  doing  the  least'  good,  were  most  heartily  tired  of 
their  situation.  By  this  means  they  learnt  merely  their  com- 
mon evolutions,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  real  and  most  es- 
sential duty  of  a  soldier.  At  present  doubtless  many  igno- 
rant persons  might  agree  to  enter,  if  chosen  by  the  ballot,  or 
as  substitutes,  under  the  ridiculous  idea,  that  parading  at 
Coxheath  or  at  Warley  Common,  and  being  reviewed  by 
^  his  Majesty,  was  all  that  they  had  to  do,  and  that  in  so  doing 
they  were,  as  it  was  termed,  defending  their  country.  This, 
however,  was  very  far  from  the  necessary  military  prepara- 
tion for  a  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  an  invasion  i  and 
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if  no  invasion  was  feared,  the  present  bills  on  the  table  were 
without  a  pretence.  The  Lord-lieutenants  of  the  respective 
counties  had  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  commander  in 
chief  very  important  information,  and  they  should  be  con- 
vened for  that  purpose.  The  weak  and  strong  parts  of  the 
coasts  ought  to  be  ascertained,  that  the  former  might  be  for- 
tified and  camps  marked  out  near  thein.  Inhere  were  sevcjral 
other  things  highly  necessary  to  be  done,  and  which  he  did  Dot 
even  hear  were  in  contemplation.  Had  the  cattle  in  the  se- 
veral counties  near  the  sea  been  numbered,  and  a  proper 
place  appointed  fpr  them  to  be  driven  to,  upon  the  first 
alarm  of  a  foe's  attempting  to  land?  Had  such  a  place  been 
chosen  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  cattle,  so  driven  to- 
gether, that  it  might  conveniently  be  resorted  to  as  occasion 
should  require,  and  be  changed  according  to  the  change  of 
circumstances  ?  Had  an  account  been  taken  of  the  quantity 
of  hay  and  corn  in  each  county  on  the  coast  ?  And^  whal 
was  exceedingly  important,  had  it  been  ascertained  what 
number  of  teams  and  horses  there  were  in  the  respective  di- 
stricts, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ofF  the  forage,  and  driving 
it  further  inland,  whenever  such  a  measure  should  appear  pro- 
per ?  Were  there  powder  magazines  established  within  rpach 
of  the  army,  necessary  to  be  stationed  near  tlie  coasts  in  or- 
der to  repel  a  descent  ?  Was  there  a  single  beacon  erected 
in  order  to  give  the  alarm  upon  the  approach  of  the  foe  ? 
These  and  many  other  measures  ought  to  be  instantly  adopted^ 
if  ministers  were  serious  in  their  expectations  of  a  descent  on 
our  coasts.  There  was  another  question  also  of  the  first  im^ 
portance,  and  that  was  this — Was  there  prepared  a  sufficient 
quaiuity  of  those  instruments,  more  useful  in  military  ope- 
rations of  defence,  than  either  muskets,  baj^onets,  or  swords  ? 
what  he  alluded  to  was  pickaxes  and  spades.  Let  this  coun- 
try for  once  learn  from  America  :  let  the  ministers  consider 
to  what  it  was  th'^it  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  across 
the  Atlantic  was  ascribable  — to  their  intrenchments.  Every 
Gazette  account,  from  the  affair  at  Bunker's  Hill  to  the  very 
last  action,  told  us  that  the  Americans  had  been  uncommon- 
ly active  in  their  works  of  this  kind  ;  that  they  were  in- 
trenched up  to  their  teeth  ;  that  as  soon  as  one  work  was 
demolished,  another  at  a  little  distance  presented  itself,  and 
another  after  that ;  in  short,  that  the  industry  displayed  in 
this  kind  of  defensive  operation  was  astonishing.  Let  us 
also  learn  from  P'rance,  and  recollect,  whea  we  attempted  a 
de  cent  on  the  coasts  of  that  kingdom  last  year,  what  ob- 
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stacks  we  met  witb^  and  what  was  the  nature  of  those  ob- 
stacles f  At  present  he  had  not  heard  that  the  coasts  had  been 
even  viewed  by  engineers,  nor  a  single  foot  of  earth  turned  up 
for  an  intrenchment.  Supposing  that  the  latter  should  turn 
out  to  be  unnecessary  as  a  matter  of  defence,  it  could  not  be 
unnecessary  as  a  matter  of  instruction  to  the  militia,  any  more 
than  marching  and  talcing  positions,  of  which  from  their  pre- 
sent management,  they  could  not  possibly  have  tjie  smallest 
idea,  and  though  in  case  of  invasion,  a  very  necessary  and  ma- 
terial part  of  the  service.  Was  what,  unless  they  were  immedi- 
ately instructed  in  it,  they  would  be  perfectly  strangers  to.  His 
Grace  added,  that  after  a(ll,  take  as  much  pains  as  possible, 
the  militia  could  never  be  rendered  equally  serviceable  wit-h 
the  regulars ;  it  was  very  true  there  were  many  fine^  corps  in 
the  militia,  but  the  service  was  so  different,  that  it  was  ^  thing 
not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  in  the  day  of  danger  prove 
ias  good  soldiers.  When  he  said  this,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  their  zeal  and  spirit;  bespoke  merely  of  their  want 
of  skill  and  practice,  a  want  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
domestic  discipline  to  supply. 

AAbther  objection  ho  had  to  moving  the  militia  of  one 
county  into  another,  was  this  ;  at  present  most  of  the  lords 
lieutenants  of  counties  served  themselves  in  the  militia,  and, 
according  to  their  military  duty  ought  to  be  with  the  corps 
they  had  the  command  of,  let  those  corps  be  stationed  at  ever 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  counties  in  which  they  were  bal- 
loted. In  consequence  of  the  present  act,  it  would  be  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  be  in  their  own  counties  in  order  to  assist 
in  calling  out  and  balloting  the  new  militia,  and  in  appoint- 
ing officers.  It  was  morally  impossible  for  them  to  be  in  two 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  consequently  one  of  the  du- 
ties," either  their  civil  duty  as  lords  lieutenants,  or  their  mili- 
tary duty  as  colonels  of  militia,  must  be  neglected.  Add  to 
this,  as  an  objection  to  the  present  bill  (what  ought  to  be  a* 
very  great  consideration)  the  expence  that  doubling  the  mili- 
tia Would  cost  the  nation.  His  Gaace  said,  it  seemed  of  late 
to  have  been  adopted  by  government  as  a  maxim,  that  the  se- 
curity of  the  public  must  inevitably  be  great  if  the  co>t  were 
large.  There  never  was  a  more  foolish  idea.  It  not  only 
'was  a  von  sequtur^  but  to  go  to  a  great  expence  without  a  cer- 
tainty of  producing  some  adequate  effort  was  at  all  times 
highly  imprudent  J  at  this  moment,  it  was  playing  into  the 
enemies  hands,  and  cutting  our  own  throats  to  save  them  the 
troubled  It  might  be  said,  that  he  threw  this  out  to  save  him- 
self from  paying  more  to  the  public  necessities  ;  very  far  from 
it',  every  man's  property  was  \tsseu^4  iv^2ti  -^  tUtd  within 
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these  ten  years,  and  if  it  were  lessened  a  third  more,  he  was 
as  able  to  live  upon  a  little  as  any  one  of  their  Lordships, 
His  Grace  earnestly  exhorted  ministers  to  attend  to  what  he 
had  said,  and  to  impute  it  to  its  true  motive — a  desire  to  serve 
his  country  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Let  them 
not  imagine  that  their  places  were  wanted,  and  that  what  fell 
from  him  and  from  other  Lords  near  him,  arose  from  any 
wish  to  dispossess  them  of  their  offices.  Those  must  be  bold 
men  indeed,  who,  at  this  moment,  wished  to  hold  responsible 
situations.  He  had  no  such  wish,  he  did  assure  them.  When 
this  country  was  at  war  with  her  n2li,ural  enemies,  France  and 
Spain,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  man,  to  do  his  utmost  in  support  of  his  Majesty's 
crown,  and  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  case  was. widely  different,  when  we  were 
3olely  engaged  in  an  unjust  war  with  America.  Then  he 
wished  for  peace,  and  would  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure it.  His  feelings  had  been  of  another  kind  from  the  first 
moment  that  the  French  rescript  was  delivered  last  year.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  made  a  tender  of  his  services  in  any 
capacity ;  either  in  the  regular  army,  in  the  militia  (in  which 
he  was  then  serving)  or  by  raising  a  regiment  of  riflemen. 
We  were,  his  Grace  observed,  much  in  want  of  such  corps  in 
our  army,  and  therefore  he  had  offered  to  raise  either  riflemen 
or  chasseurs.  If  the  French  made  a  descent,  our  army  would 
ieel  a  great  disadvantage  from  having  neither  riflemen  nor 
chasseurs  to  oppose  their  chasseurs.  As  a  proof  of  the  very 
essential  service  of  such  corps  in  action,  his  Grace  mentioned 
an  instance  of  eight  hundred  of  this  sort  of  force,  being  posted 
by  General  Imhoff,  last  war,  in  a  thick  wood,  near  Cassel, 
directly  in  the  front  of  ;:hc  French  army.  He  said,  it  was 
astonishing  the  execution  they  did,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  were  dislodged  was  inconceivable.  They  placed 
themselves  two  and  two  behjr.d  the  trees,  and  were  such  ad- 
mirable marksmen,  that  as  soon  as  any  of  the  enemy  ventured 
forward,  they  dropped  therp.  After  trying  ibr  a  considerable 
time  to  dislodge  the::e  riflemen,  the  French  general  was  obliged 
to  march  up  a  large  body  of  his  infantry  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity, and  by  that  "means,  with  very  great  loss  on  his  side,  at 
length  dispossessed  them  of  the  wood.  His  CJrace  declared  he 
had  offered  to  raise  these  sort  of  men,  from  his  knowledge  of 
their  great  utility,  and  from  our  want  of  such  corps.  lie 
could  have  gained  nothing  by  raising  them ;  his  rank  in  the 
army  would  not  have  been  more  exalted  ;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  derived  any  one  advantage  v  government, 
however,  thought  proper  to  reject  his  .offer.     He  understood 
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th^t  an  offer  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse  had  been  made  lately 
by  a  noble  Duke ;  indeed  that  offers  of  different  kinds  had  come 
from  two  noble  Dukes,  and  twonoble  Earls,  l)ut  that  mini- 
stry had  either  refused  to  accept  them,  or  had  accepted  them  in 
so  unhandsome  a  maitner,  that  it  would  have  been  more  civil 
to  have  refused  them,  'f  he  Duke  of  Rutland,  he  was  told, 
had  offered  to  raise  a  regirtient  of  cavalry,  the  expence  of 
which  the  noble  Duke  had  given  them  to  believe,  would  cost 
him  i2,oool.  Surely  if  ministers  threw  cold  water  on  such 
an  offer,  they  ought  to  do  more  themselves.  He  had  not  heard 
of  any  offer  comipg  from  theni  5  and  as  a  noble  Earl  Had  well 
,  said  [Earl  of  Bristol]  "  the  air  that  conveyed  the  offer  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes  was  more  substantial  and  weighty  than  the 
words  of  the  offer,  unless  the  truth  of  it  was  proved  by  cor-  * 
respondent  actions."  Last  war,  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty  had  raised  a  regiment.  Had  he  offered  to  raise 
one  now  ?  If  he  had,  he  had  not  heard  of  it.  Had  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  offered  to  raise  one  ?  He  believed  not.  Let 
the  noble  Lords  high  in  office  consider  appearances  a  little,  and 
if  they  were  consistent  in  nothing  else,  let  them  for  their  own 
sakes  be  consistent  in  their  attempts  to  prove  that  opposition 
had  no  view  but  to  get  into  place,  no  desire  to  serve  their 
country,  and  that  they  only  aimed  at  inducing  fresh  misfor- 
tunes, having  nothing  less  at  heart  than  the  interest '  of  the 
empire. 

His  Grace  declared,  he  had  heard  without  doors  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  ministry  to  £end  a  part  of  the  militia  over  to 
Ireland,  in  case  France  and  Spain  should  begin  their  attacks 
there.  He  warned  them  that  if  such  a  project  were  practised, 
the  faith  of  Parliament  would  be  broken,  and  not  the  less 
broken,  because  this  or  that  regiment  had  been  induced  to 
agree  to,  or  because  they  had  voluntarily  consented.     The  ex- 

f)ress  parliamentary  stipulation  with  every  man  chosen  by  bal- 
ot  was,  that  he  should  not  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
condition,  though  individually  made,  was  a  general  pledge  of 
faith,  and  ought  to  be  rigidly  observed.  Let  the  ministry 
pause  a  momeiit,  and  reflect  on  the  danger  of  violating  he 
parliamentary  faith  in  any  one  instance.  What  was  their  i;r- 
gument  respecting  Ireland  ?  TJnat  the  Parliament  had  pledged 
itself  to  enter  upon  an  immediate  conj^i deration  of  their  gric- 
-  vances,  early  next  sessions,  and  to  afford  them  all  the  relief 
•  that  was  consistent  with  the,  well  being  of  this  kingdom.  If 
the  parliamentary  faith  were  broken  in  one  instance,  it  might  ' 
be  broken  in  another;  and  Ireland,  by  our  violating  our  faith 
in  regard  to  ilie  militia,  would  have  just  caUse  of  suspicion  that 
we  did  not  mean  to  keep  our  tmYv^  ie\aX\N^  xs>  \Nx^  ^to^vs^^d 
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consideration  and  relief  of  her  distresses.  NoW  he  wis  Jpeak* 
ing  of  Ireland,  his  Grace  said,  hp  was  naturally  led  to  correct 
an  error  which  he  had  been  given  to  understand,  he  had  made 
in  his  last  speech,  respecting  General  Conyngham ;  no  man 
meant  less  to  mislead,  much  more  to  commit  error  in  paints 
where  professional  character  was  at  stake  than  he  did.  He 
had  said  that  General  Conyngham,  second  in  command  iit 
Ireland,  had  never  seen  a  shot  fired  in  his  life.  He  had  been 
since  informed,  that  the  general  had  been  in  actual  scrvidfe 
when  young,  and  that  he  had  lately  served  two  campaigns. 
This  certainly  proved  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  general,  but  it  did  not  alter  his  argument; 
which  was,  that  the  officers  appointed  to  command  in  Ireland, 
though  men  of  distinguished  characters  in  private  life,  had 
never  seen  such  service,  as  they  must  necessarily  be  at  the  head 
of,  in  case  Ireland  were  attacked. 

A  report,  his  Grace  observed,  had  been  circulated,  which 
if  it  were  not  to  be  deemed  an  addition  to  our  misfortunes, 
was  certainly  an  addition  to  our  disgrace.  He  had  heard,  but 
could  scarcely  credit  the  report,  that  it  had  been  resolved  ia 
cabinet  to  invite  a  foreign  prince  to  take  the  command  of  oar 
forces  at  home,  and  to  superintend  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. Was  it  possible  that  ministers  had  gone  so  far  in  evil  as 
to  think  seriously  of  a  measure  so  insulting  to  every  British 
officer,  and  so  absurd  in  itself!  He  was  far  from  intending  to 
cast  the  least  reflection  on  the  military  talents  of  Prince  Fer- 
dinand. During  the  Ian  war  he  had  served  under  him  in  Ger- 
many, and  it  being  his  duty  to  be  near  his  person,  he  had  thfc 
best  opportunity  of  knowing  his  ability  as  a  general,  and  of 
admiring  his  conduct.  But  let  ministers  for  a  moment  recol- 
lect the  very  essential  difference  of  the  service  as  commander 
in  chief  in  Germany  last  war,  and  commander  in  chief  in 
England  at  this  crisis.  Let  them  candidly  consider  the  op- 
position of  circumstances,  and  then  let  them  say,  if  they  were 
mad  enough  to  pursue  a  plan  which  was  engendered  in  folly, 
and  which  could  only  end  in  shame  ^nd  ill-success.  Prince 
Ferdinand  last  war  Commanded  in  a  country,  of  which  there 
was  not  a  place  but  what  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with, 
as  well  as  the  language,  customs,  and  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. He  headed  also  an  allied  army,  chiefly  composed  of 
foreigners.  In  this  kingdom  he  would  have  to  head  an  army 
of  Englishmen,  naturally  averse  to  a  foreign  leader,  and  to 
command  in  a  country,  every  foot  of  which,  as  well  as  its 
language,  customs,  occ.  he  was  perfectly  a  stranger  to.  Ex- 
clusive of  this,  what  a  libel  would  the  bringing  over  Prince 
Ferdinand  be  to  every  British  of&cer  I  W2i&  xJaai^  w^^tv^^v^-- 
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man  capable  of  heading  English  forces  ?  Were  allrour  able 
generals,  and  all  our  able  admirals  employed,  that  we  were 
obliged'to  send  abroad  to  recruit  for  commanders  ?  Was  no 
native  of  England  sufficiently  master  of  military  science,  to 
be  capable  of  undertaking  the  defence  of  his  country,  with  a 
British  army,  amounting  to  near  100,000  men?  Forbid  it 
honour,  and  forbid  it  shame  !  While  a  Keppel  ^nd  a  Howe 
were  unemployed  in  our  fleets,  and  a  Howe  and  a  Burgoyne 
unemployed  in  our  armies,  let  not  the  disgrace  of  inviting  fo- 
reigners to  protect  our  country  from  a  foreign  foe,  be  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  national  ignominy,  and  national  calamity  ! 

With  regard  to  the. impress  bill  his  Grace  declared,  ^hat  it 
went  a  very  alarming  length.  It  was  a  gross  violation  of  par- 
liamentary faith,  and  a  direct  attack  on  the  peace  and  freedom 
of  the  subject ;  in  short,  it  was  a  measure  of  so  much  magni- 
tude, that  nothing  but  the  most  crying  exigency  could  coun- 
tenance it  for  a  moment.  Before  Parliament  therefore  gave  it 
the  stamp  of  their  authority,  it  was  incumbent  upon  ministers, 
by  an  honest  confession  of  the  true  state  of  our  affairs,  to  shew 
that  they  could  not  do  without  it;  and  here  his  Grace  took 
occasioif  to  say,  that  he  Ay  as  far  from  being  of  opinion  that  if 
we  were  really  weak,  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  conceal 
our  weakness ;  that  might  be  very  good  policy,  while  it  was  a 
matter  in  doubt  whether  a  foreign  enemy  should'  break  with 
us  or  not.  To  conceal  domestic  weakness  fr6m  other  powers 
was  a  pious  fraud,  sanctified  by  wisdom  and  good  sense,  but 
in  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  all  that  we  had  to  dread 
was  at  our  door,  it  was  a  matter  not  only  of  the  greatest  folly, 
but  of  the  grossest  criminality,  to  deceive  the  nation,  and  not 
to  tell  them  where  the  country  was  weak.  He  was  perfectly 
convinced  the  danger  would  be  less,  the  more  it  was  known, 
because,  be  it  what  it  might,  the  country  had  abundant  re- 
sources, and  there  was  spirit  enough  in  the  people  to  give  the 
necessary  strength  to  government,  but  it  was  impossible  for  the 
people,  let  their  zeal  be  ever  so  ardent,  to  support  governrBent 
effectually,  unless  they  were  informed  to  what  point,  it  was 
most  necessary  that  their  zeal  should  be  directed.  One  great 
objection  to  the  bill  he  w^as  then  speaking  to  was,  the  passing 
it  now  and  letting  it  advert  to  an  antecedent  period.  If  the 
measure  of  pressing  from  all  protections  were  really  necessary 
to  man  the  fleet,  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  should  have 
put  it  in  practice,  and  come  fairly  to  Parliament  in  the  usual 
way,  and  desired  an  indemity.  The  present  bill  dating  the 
time  of  its  being  in  force  from  the  fifteenth  of  June  (the  day 
of  the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  rescript)  was  clearly  an  ex  post 
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facto  law,  and  all  ex  poit  facto  laws  were  unjust,  and  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  a  general  taking  away  of 
protections  also,  as  it  would  materially  affect  trade,  was  a  very 
serious  consideration.  The  present  bill,  if  he  saw  it  in  its 
true  light,  would  throw  an  additional  and  inordinate  degree 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty.  It  ^ 
was  highly  necessary,  therefore,  before  their  Lordships  gave 
their  consent  to  the  bill,  that  they  should  hear  from  either  the 
noble  tarl  himself  or  some  other  minister,  how  that  power 
was  intended  to  be  exercised.  The  question  concerned  the 
public  materially,  but  it  concerned  him  most  materially.  If 
the  coal  trade  were  cramped,  not  only  the  city  of  London  and 
almost  every  manufactory  in  the  kingdom  would  be  deeply  af- 
fected, but  his  fortune  would  be  much  injured.  Did  the  noble 
Ew^rl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  mean  to  protect  the  coal 
trade  ?  It  was  a  question  which  ought  to  be  answered.  His 
Grace  reprobated  in  severe  terms  the  practice  of  selling  pro- 
tections at  the  admiralty-office.  He  declared  that  no  man 
ought  to  be  favoured  with  a  protection  who  was  not  entitled 
to  one,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his.  trade,  and  the  benefit 
whjch  the  public  derived,  or  were  likely  to  derive,  from  his 
being  protected  in  that  trade  ;  where  he  was  so  entitled,  he 
ought  to  have  the  protection  free  frorn  any  charge  whatever. 

His  Grace  concluded  his  speech  with  recommending  to 
ministry  to  endeavour  to  create  what  they  themselves  preached 
up,  unanimity ;  and  this,  he  told  them,  they  could  never  ex- 
pect to  attain,  unless  they  totally  changed  the  system  of  their 
measures.  He  cautioned  them  not  to  place  too  much  confi- 
dence in  a  majority  of  Parliament ;  there  were  times,  and  those 
seemed  to  be  at  hand,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  at  large 
would  be  heard,  and  ministerial  delusion  would  cease  of  its 
desired  and  usual  eHect.  At  present,  he  assured  them,  a  great 
many  of,  their  parliamentary  majority,  the  moment  they  had 
got  on  the  other  side  of  those  doors,  within  which  they  had 
given  their  votes  in  support  of  mir.isters,  made  no  scruple  to 
shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  to  declare,  that  the  present  mi^ 
nistry  was  the  most  weak  and  absurd  that  ever  ruled  a  great 
nation;  that  their  measures  were  founded  in  the  grossest  ig- 
norance, and  conducted  with  the  most  marked  negligence  and 
want  of  spirit,  and  that  they  were  upon  the  whole  the  most 
incompetent  ministers  this  kingdom  was  ever  cursed  with.  ' 
Without  doors  the  majority  was  three  to  one  against  them. 
In  all  pants  of  the  kingdom,  in  all  con^panies  and  on  all  occa- 
sions their  conduct  was  canvassed  without  reserve,  and  repre- 
hended 
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bended  without  mercy.  Let  them  not  therefore  trust  to  the 
astonishing  degree  of  apathy  and  insensibility  that  had  cha- 
racterised the  nation  for  years.  They  had  themselves  occa- 
sioned the  cloud  which  now  blackened  the  British  horizon ; 
let  them  beware  it  did  not  burst  upon  their  own  heads  ! 

Earl  of  Effingham  stated  two  or  three  objections  to  each  of 
the  two  bills  ;  and  particularly  found  fault  with  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  East-India  company,  expressed  in  the  indemnity 
bill. 

A  sort  of  general  conversation  ensued.  The  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  the  Earls  of  Bristol  and  Effingham,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  the  Lord  President  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
taking  part  in  it,  . 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  again  put  his  questions  about 
Ireland,  and  the  remaining  right  of  granting  protections, 
which  the  bill  would  leave  vested  in  the  adn;iiraTty-board ;  de- 
claring that  the  power  was  inordinate,  and  ougnt  not  to  be 
trusted  in  such  hands.  That  the  terms,  which  he  understood 
the  Irish  would  demand  and  expect,  were,  a. free  exportation 
of  their  woollen  manufactures,  and  a  tax  on  absentees.  The 
Marquis  complained  of  ministry  taxing  his  property  in  Ire- 
land to  pay  pensions  to  prostitute  Lords  of  Parliament,  and 
members  of  the  other  House ;  he  threatened  to  stay  in  this 
country  no  longer,  unless  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  large  pro- 
perty, was  relieved. 

Earl  Gower  said,  that  he  understood  the  Irish  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  parliamentary  pledge  of  faith;  that  in  the 
recess  the  matter  should  be  fully  canvassed,  and  early  the  next 
sessions  such  relief  as  this  country  could  grant,  afforded  to  that 
confessedly  distressed  and  loyal  people.  With  regard  to  pro- 
tections, he  conceived  the  admiralty-board  would  possess  no 
more  power  than  they  formerly  had,  and  he  dared  answer  for 
it  they  would  only  use  their  discretion  where  it  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

Duke  of  Richmond  stated,  that  his  property  would  be  mate- 
rially altered,  if  the  coal  trade  was  not  protected,  and  com- 
plained of  the  practice  of  selling  protections  at^the  admiralty- 
ofHce  to  individuals.  His  Grace  said,  he  knew  a  large  body  of 
sailors,  he  would  not  say  where,  who  exercised  their  profession 
in  perfect  security  from  the  press.  He  had  reason  to  believe 
they  paid  largely  for  their  protections.  [Supposed  to  allude  to 
the  port  of  Brighthelmstone.] 

-Earl  of  Bristol  sa\d  that  he  was  for  allowing  protections  to 
130  persons  whatever,  but  those  in  the  coal  trade;  and  if  the 
city  of  Lohdon  and  tht  sev^i^Y  ttva.tvufe.ctorles  in  the  kingdom 
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would  not  be  greatly  distressed  by  checking  the  coal  trade,  he 
was  free  to  say,  he  would  not  even  agree  that  they  ought  to 
be  protected,  before  all  the  navy  was  completely  manned. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said  no  protection  were  ever  given  or 
sold  to  single  men.  That  it  was  astonishing  the  number  of 
protections  that  were  wont  to  be  made  out  of  the  admiralty- 
office,  which  this  bill  woul^  put  a  stop  to.  That  the  admi«* 
l-alty  protections  were  always  granted  to  masters  of  certain 
vessels  for  so  many  men  each,  and  stipulated  fees  were  paid  at 
the  admiralty-office.  That  in  no  public  office  business  was 
done  without  some  fee  ;  he  saw  therefore  no  ground  for  com-^ 
plaint  against  that  office  over  which  he  presided,  more  for 
taking  its  accustomed  fees  than  any  other. 
There  was  do  division. 
Private  business  and  adjournments  till 

June  28. 
Earl  of  Coventry  (previous  to. the  order  of  the  day)  recom- 
mended unanimity  as  a  thing  highly  necessary  in  an  hour  of 
danger  like  the  present.  His  Lordship  exhorted  ministers,  if 
they  had  the  least  regard  for  the  interest  of  Great- Britain,  or 
the  honour  of  the  Crown,  to  put  an  end  to  the  American  war 
immediately.  He  said  the  American  war  was  a  millstone 
about  the  neck  of  this  country,  which  pulled  her  down,  and 
rendered  every  effort  to  retrieve  her  character,  as  a  great  na- 
tion, ineffectual ;  he  earnestly  therefore  urged  them  to  loser 
no  time  in  setting  about  the  relieving  us  from  such  a  clog,  de- 
claring, that  although  he  was  as  ready  to  own  he  wished 
America  independent;  as  the  most  flaming  member  of  Con- 
gress, he  was  now  speaking  not  his  own 'sentiments  but  the 
language  of  those,  who  still  had  a  hope  and  an  expectation 
of  getting  America  back  to  this  country.  He  understood, 
that  siiice  the  large  detachment  had  been  sent  from  Sir  Hen- 
ry Clinton's  army  to  the  West-Indies,  our  affairs  across  the 
Atlantic  wore  a  better  appearance  than  before ;  if  the  lessen- 
ing our  army  at  New-Yoi4c  was  attended  with  so  much  be- 
nefit, it  was  warrantable  to  presume  that  the  withdrawing 
the  whole  of  the  army  would  produce  still  greater  advantage. 
For  these  reasons  he  most  heartily  wished,  that  duf  ftig  the  re- 
cess of  Parliament,  ministers  would  employ  themselves  in  en- 
deavouring to  effect  so  salutary  a  purpose,  assuring  them  that 
of  all  the  measures  they  could  possibly  adopt,  it  was  the  most 
likely  to  promote  unanimity  ;  for  however  averse  a  great  num- 
ber 0/  people  both  within  and  without  doors  might  have  been, 
and  certainly  were,  to  carrying  on  an  unjust  war  against  our 
brethren  in  America,  there  could  be  but  one  sentiment  respect- 
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ing  the  war  against  our  natural  enemies ;  every  man  would 
join  heart  in  hand  in  strengthening  the  arm  of  government 
against  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  ministers  would  reap  the 
advantage  of  having  their  measures  supported  by  the  united 
voice  of  the  nation. 

Duke  of  Grafton^  in  consequence  of  what  the  noble  Earl 
had  thrown  out  respecting  union,  said,  he  was  as  ready  as 
.  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom  to  be  unanimous  in  supporting 
such  measures  as  were  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  defence 
of  this  country  against  France  and  Spain,  and  to  give  vigour 
to  our  military  exertions,  in  a  crisis  in  which  military  exer- 
tion, both  by  sea  and  land,  was  so  necessary  as  the  present.' 
He  could  not,  however,  consent  to  an  union  with  that  set  of 
men  to  whose  bad  conduct  all  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the 
hour  was  to  be  ascribed.  The  best  way  to  procure  unanimity 
would  be  for  those  men  to  retire  from  the  government  of  this 
country,  to  which  they  had  proved  themselves  wholly  inade- 
quate. They  had  not  only,  by  their  weak  measures,  brought 
on  all  the  disgrace  and  ali  the  calamity  which  overwhelmed 
us  at  this  moment ;  they  had  not  only  lost  all  confidence  at 
home,  but  they  had  contrived  to  lose  all  confidence  abroad, 
^ence  it  was  that  in  this  perilous  crisis  we  stood  without  a 
single  ally  ;  all  Europe  looking  on  with  fndifFerence,  or  rather 
perhaps  with  a  hope  to  see  us  crushed  and  annihilated.  His 
Grace  said,  he  was  in  the  country  upon  his  private  business 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  bill,  which  was  that  day  to  be  the 
subject  of  consideration,  if  their  Lordships  went  into  a  com- 
mittee upon  it.  Jt  struck  him  instantly  that  a  bill  so  suddenly 
brought  in  and  hurried  through  the  other  House  in  so  hasty 
a  manner,  that  their  Lordships  might  almost  count  the  hours 
since  it  was  first  spoke  of,  must  be  a  very  raw,  indigested  and 
imperfect  performance.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  re- 
minded their  Lordships  of  the  great  variety  of  our  militia  laws, 
and  the  manifold  errors  that  had  from  time  to  time  escaped  in 
most  of  them.  He  mentioned  also  that  the  laws  themselves 
were  so  voluminous,  that  a  few  years  back,  when  it  was 
thought  adviseable  to  review  the  whole,  and  collect  the  essen- 
tial clause::  of  each,  into  one  statute,  that  statute  swelled  into 
a  volume  ;'  a  volume  to  which,  if  their  Lordships  did  go  into 
a  committee  upon  the  present  bill,  he  should  have  frequent 
occasion  to  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to,  in  the  course  of 
what  he  meant  to  offer,  respecting  the  bill  then  under  consi- 
deration. Having  said  this,  he  informed  the  House,  that  as 
soon  as  he  heard   of  the  bill,  he  posted  to  town  instantly, 

-and 
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and  arrived  at  his  house  yesterday  evening.     That  he  there 
found  the  bill,  which  he  presumed  had  been  delivered  as  soon 
as  it  was  printed.     That  as  he  expected,  when  he  came  to 
read  it  he  discovered  it  to  be  full  of  errors  and  full  of  de- 
fects.    He  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  finding  it  in  that  state, 
because  when  he  considered   in  what  a  hasty  manner  it  had 
been  drawn  up,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
His  Grace  then  stated  the  parts  of  the  bill  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  particularly  objectionable,  and  first  he  mentioned, 
that  in  the  second  clause,  it  was  enacted  that  ^'  it  may  be  law- 
ful for  his  Majesty  to  order  and  direct  the  number  of  private 
men  to  serve  in  the  militia  to  be  doubled."     The  words  pri- 
vate men  his  Grace  commented  upon  for  some  time,  observ- 
ing that,  those  words  confined  the  new  militia  to  the  private 
men  only,  and  did  not  give  the  least  hint  of  the  officers  neces- 
sary to  command  them.     He  next  adverted  to  the  clause  which 
enabled  his  Majesty  to  augment  the  militia  companies  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred,  and  directed  that  one  lieutenant  should 
be  added  to  each  company  so  augmented.     This  he  declared 
was  an  innovation,  that  might  be  attended  with  bad  conse- 
quences ;  he  added  likewise,  that  it  was  the  first  mention  of 
any  officer,  and  that  it  so  eflFectually  took  away  the  right  of 
appointing  officers  from  the  lieutenant  of  each  county,  and 
from  the  three  deputy  lieutenants,  and  vested  the  power  in  his 
Majesty,  that  if  he  were  sent  to,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Suf- 
folk, and  desired  to  appoint  the  officers,  of  the  new  militia, 
he  should  write  word  back,  that,  according  to  the  act  of  f^ar- 
liament,  he  had  no  power;  that  he  could  not  assume  any 
such  power,  for  that  by  the  act,  his  Majesty  alone  hstd  the 
power.     After  arguing  this  point  very  ably,  his  Grace  recom- 
mended to  the  House  a  serious  consideration  of  the  bill,  stat- 
ing, that  the  measure  it  tended  to  authorise  was  of  infinitely 
greater  extent  than  they  might  possibly  foresee  ;  that  however 
plausible  it  might  appear  in  theory,  it  might  not  upon  trial, 
l5e  easy  to  be  carried  into  practice,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
seize  that  opportunity  of  deliberating  upon  it  with  due  circum- 
spection, they  might  hereafter-  have  much  reason  to  lament 
their  precipitation. 

Duke  of  Manchester  said,  that  he  had  for  many  years  taken 
a  great  jJeal  of  trouble  about  the  militia;  that  as  originally 
formed,  it  was  a  constitutional  force,  and  such  he  hoped  it 
ever  would  continue.  The  present  bill  tended  to  alter  it  in 
many  points,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  very  deliberately  con- 
sidered.    His  Grace  stated  a  variety  of  objections  to  the  form 

of 
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of  the  bill,  and  some  to  its  principle.  He  doubted  the  prac- 
ticabiiity  of  the  measure,  and  likewise  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  other  services.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  stated  that 
it  would  bear  hard  upon  the  public  from  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  it  must  necessarily  be  carried  into  execution  *;  the 
harvest  coming  on,  and  all  the  husbandmen  preparing  to  get 
in  that  very  com  and  provender,  which  was  not  only  of  ma- 
terial importance  to  the  individual  whose  property  it  wafi,  but 
to  the  nation  at  large,  whose  subsistence  depended  upon  it, 
/especially  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  He  questioned  like- 
vise  the  possibility  of  gaining  so  many  men  as  the  bill  called 
for,  and  dreaded  the  disturbances  that  might  ensue  from  at-> 
tempting  to  enforce  the  act  (if  the  bill  passed  into  an  act.) 
He  argued  also  upon  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  old  corps, 
and  of  getting  men  for  the  new  levies,  submitting  It  to  their 
Lordships,  whether  it  was  not  obvious- that  one  service  would 
clash  with  another,  and  that  perhaps  by  attempting  to  raise  a 
i\ey  militia,  it  would  be  impossible  either  to  complete  the 
manning  of  the  navy,  to  complete  the  old  regiments,  or  for 
such  of  the  nobility  whose  oiFers  to  raise  regiments,  &c.  had 
been  accepted,  to  get  their  men.  He  mentioned,  that  he  had 
very  early  made  an  offer  to  government  to  raise  a  regiment,  but 
his  offer  had  been  rejected. 

Earl  of  Bristol  wa:^  rising  to  speak,  when  the  Lord  Chan^ 
cellar  afked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  have  the  order  of  the 
■  day  read,  that  the  business  nni«ht  be  more  regular?     The  or- 
der of  the  day  was  read  accordingly,  and  a  desultory  kind  of 
debate  ensued. 

Earl  of  Bristol  said  he  should  not  have  risen  chat  day,  had 
it  not  been  attempted  both  within  that  House,  and  without 
doors,  to  assert  that  he  had  mistated  facts  relative  to  the  navy, 
and  that  he  not  only  was  confuted  in  that  erroneous  statement, 
but  that  he  had  acknowledged  he  was  confuted.  This  was  a  * 
gross  deception.  He  had  spoke  to  their  Lordships  from  authen- 
tic accounts,  which  he  defied  any  one  Lord,  either  in  or  out 
of  ofKce,  to  disprove.  His  Lordship  adhered  to  what  he  had 
on  Qx^ry  occasion  insisted  on,  viz.  that  the  manning  of  the 
navy  was  the  first  consideration,  and  ought  to  be  first  attended 
to.  He  said,  that  no  measure  which  was  the  least  likely  to 
prejudice  that  great  end,  ought  to  receive  the  countenance  of 
their  Lordships,  and  that  the  present  design  of  augmenting 
the  militia,  struck  him  as  immediately  tending  to  c^eratc 
against  that  and  other  very  important  services.  He  was  there- 
fore inclined  to  vote  against  the  bill  being  committed  ;  but 
what  would  determine  h\m,  v?o\AA  b^  ^a  answer  from  the 
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commander,  in  chief  of  the  army,  relative  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  army.  Report  said  that  the  army  was  from  iourreen 
to  sixteen  thousand  men  vshort  of  its  complemer.t.  If  this 
WQre  true,  it  was  an  unanswerable  argument  again-t  acceding 
to  a  bill,  which  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  swallow  up  al- 
most every*  man  in  the  nation  fit  for  <;ervice.  Before  he  sat 
down,  he  would  ask  another  question  of  ^  noble  Lord  in  his 
.eye\[Lord  Sandwich]  were  the  corps  of  marines  complete? 
If  they  were  not,  it  was  an -additional  reason,  why,  in  a  mo- 
ment like  the  present,  ^e  augmentation  of  the  militia  was  a 
measure  infipolitic,  and  improper  to  be  adoptee}. 

Earl  Gower  declared,  that  in  a  crisis  of  emergency  like  that 
in  which  we  now  stood,  he  had  hoped  that  every  mode  of  cal- 
ling out  the  strength  of  the  country,  which  was  proposed,  . 
would  be  readily  adopted  and  supported  by  Parliament.  That 
he  hadhimself  had  his  doubts  of  the  practicability  and  prudence 
of  the  present  measure.  That  there  was  scarcely  an  argu- 
ment which  had  been  urged  against  it,  which  had  not,  at  one 
time  or  other,  since  the  measure  was  first  proposed,  occupied 
his  mind;  that  however  he  was  inclined  to  forego  his  own 
opinion,  from  the  consideration,  that  the  bill  apparently  held 
out  the  mode  most  likely  to  collect  a  large  force  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  speedily.  That  the  bill,  as  it  stood,  wai 
not  of  necessity  to  be  adopted  in  toto  ;  most  of  the  objections 
which  he  had  heard  made  to  it  might  be  met,  and  the  com- 
mittee might  so  alter  the  bill,  th^t  the  whole  might  be  done 
away.  He  wished  to  hear  the  opinion  of  every  Lord  upon 
the  subject,  and  as  it  was  a  topic  of  very  great  importance, 
he  should  be  for  adopting  the  sentiments  of- the  majority. 
With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  the  noble  Earl  who  spoke 
last,  respecting  the  deficiencies  of  the  army,  he  was  not  com- 
petent to  answer  it,  and  if  he  were,  he  was  free  to  say,  he 
should  think  a  direct  and  explicit  answer  highly  imprudent. 
Thus  much  he  would  declare,  the  amount  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  kingdom,  including  the  militia,  which  had  been 
stated  by  a  noble  Duke  last  Friday,  was,  he  believed,  ex- 
tremely erroneous;  if  he  was  rightly  informed,  the  gross 
number  was  many  thousands  short  of  the  number  stated. 
The  effective  troops  therefore  now  in  the  kingdom  ought  not 
to  be  taken  to  that  extent  in  which  it  had  been  adverted  to, 
and  therefore  the  argument  against  the  present  bill,  which 
had  .been  built  on  that  foundation,  was  much  shaken.  His. 
Lordship  earnestly  advised  the  House  to  go  into  a  committee 
upon  the  bill,  and  said,  that  it  might  be  there  so  altered  as 
to  be  rendered  unobjectionable.  Before  the  Earl  sat  down,  he* 
-  Vol,  XIII.  N  n  V^^-^^^ 
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begged  \exvt  to  notice  what  had  been  said  about  foreign  aU 
liances,  and  called  to  their  Lordships'  recollection  that  in 
the  ministry  of  tbe  ablest  statesmen,  such  alliances  as  the  na- 
tional interests  most  required  had  been  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
be  established )  it  was  no  argument  of  the  weakness  or  the 
ill-conduct  of  the  present  administration  therefore,  that  they  . 
h^d  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  make  alliances  with  the  court . 
of  Russiai  or  other  European  powers.  His  Lordship  added 
fart)ier  arguments  in  support  of  this  assertion, 

JU>rd  Toiv»sbf»4  reprehended  the  folly  of  providing  for  a 
home  defence  only,  and  losing  sight  of  the  necessary  provision 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  our  distant  dependencies* 
He  said,  it  resembled  the  conduct  of  a  poor  wretch  in  the  last 
stage  of  mortality,  who  turned  all  his  attention  to  his  sto- 
mach, and  thought  if  he  kept  that  toleiably  warm  and  com* 
fortable^  he  was  safe,  although  his  extremities  were  wasting, 
and  their  loss  of  function  must  necessarily  approach  the  seat 
of  life  by  gradation,  and  end  in  putting  a  period  to  hi«  ex- 
istence. His  Lordship  declared  that  no  man  was  more  ready 
than  he  was  to  give  government  every  support  that  Parlia* 
mcnt  could  give  them  for  the  defence  ofjthe  kingdom  ;  it  wa* 
necessary,  however,  to  consider  how  far  any  measure  proposed 
was  adequate  to  the  purpose  it  was  avowedly  designed  to  an« 
swer.  The  present  militia  bill  was  such  as,  he  feared,  was 
rather  founded  in  zeal  than  in  prudence.  At  present  the  army 
wanted  many  recruits,  and  there  were  several  new  corps  to  be 
raised.  Both  of  these  objects  struck  him,  as  objects  which 
ought  to  precede  the  raising  an  additional  national  force,  and 
for  this  reason  ;  the  regulars,  whether  raised  as  recruits  to  the 
army,  or  raised  under  the  ofiers  of  nobility  as  new  regiments, 
might  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  wherever  the 
pressure  of  aiFairs  might  require.  At  present  we  bad  posses- 
sions at  some  distance.  The  West-Indies,  it  was  said,  would 
be  the  object  of  attack  on  the  pan  of  our  enemiai.  We  could 
not  send  any  of  the  militia  to  the  West- Indies,  neither  could 
we  send  any  of  the  regular  forces  now  in  the  kingdom  ;  the 
sending  of  ihe  one  was  prohibited  by  law,  and  the  sending  of 
the  other  was  prohibited  by  necessity — in  fact,  we  could  not 
spare  them.  When  such  was  the  case,  why  should  we  attempt 
to  monopolize  every  man  in  the  kingdom  fit  for  a  soldier,  by 
augmenting  the  militia  to  double  its  present  number?  His 
I/ordship  urged  also  the  .same  arguments  as  those  used  by  the. 
Duke  of  Manchester,  respecting  the  impropriety  of  putting, 
the  measure  in  practice  just  on  the  approach  of  the  harvest,. 
fU)d  i^utcd  his  reas.o^>  ^  why  he  tbougrh^  that  agreeiug  to  th«. 
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present  bill  would  clash  with  other  services,  a:king  why  mi- 
nisters should  desire  to  warp,  cripple,  and  obstruct  the  re- 
cruiting for  the  army,  by  throwing  in  the  way  of  that  grcrf 
object  a  bill  which,  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  he 
much  doubted  w)iether  it  could  or  not,  would  effectually  hin- 
der men  being  got,  either  by  the  regulars,  the  new  corp?,  or 
by  the  navy  ?  He  declared,  that  every  gentleman  in  the  army 
well  knew,  that  since  the  militia  was  first  established,  the  re- 
cruiting Service  for  the  army  was  greatly  checked,  and  almost 
put  an  end  to.  After  other  arguments  in  support  of  his  Lorrfi* 
ship's  assertions,  he  advised  a  different  mode  of  armament ; 
that  of  each  gentleman  in  his  own  country  arming  his  fol- 
lowers, and  registering  their  number,  by  which  means  each 
county  would  have  its  own  force,  and  such  a  force  as  he  was 
convinced  would  !>erve  more  effectually  in  driving  the  coun- 
try on  the  approach  of  a  foe,'  than  any  other  force  whatever* 
His  Lordship  threw  out  a  variety  of  hints  respecting  this  idea*, 
and  at  length  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  militia  bill ;  but  that  if  he  heard  no  better  scheme 
proposed,  he  should  certainly  vote  for  that,  because  in  a  mo- 
ment like  the  present,  he  thought  no  man  ought  to  deny  hh 
support  to  such  measures  as  were  suggested  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  however  short  those  measures  might  fall  of  what 
he  conceived  might  be  proposed  and  carried  into  execution 
with  greater  effect. 

Earl  of  Bristol  said,  he  considered  the  silence  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army,  respecting  the  deficiencies  he 
had  alluded  to,  as  a  confession  of  the  fact ;  he  therefore  cer- 
tainly should  oppose  the  present  bill,  and  for  that  reason  he 
moved  their  Lordships,  "  that  tho*  bill  should  not  be  com- 
mitted." 

Duke  of  Grafton  restated  his  objections  to  the  bill,  and  said, 
that  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  he  saw  its  defects 
and  its  ill-tendency.  He  conjured  the  House  to  take  a  little 
more  time  to  consider  it.  He  said  his  business  in  the  coun- 
try was  pressing,  and  that  he  was  to  be  in  camp  next  Mon- 
day ;  he  would,  however,  give  up  every  personal  considera- 
tion to  a  matter  of  such  moment.  He  begged,  therefore,  that 
their  Lordships  would  only  dcffer  committing  the  bill  till  the 
next  morniiig,  that  ministers  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
deliberating  among  themselves  once  more,  and  profiting  by 
the  hints  th^^y  lia  I  that  day  heard  thrown  out  in  Parliament. 
His  Grace  pariicuJarly  d^elt  on  the  impossibility  to  recruit 
the  army,  uidu  rhe  navy^  and  fill  the  new  cor;>^  atone  and 
the  i>amc  rirfre,^    He  dvchrei,  thr^^rh  rhe  !v;rjLuuh  zt'cdiy-^^  \\'>A 
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been  delivered  near  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  customary  for  the 
people  in  general  to  shew  a  spirit,  equal  to  the  wishes  of  go^ 
vernment,  to  repel  the  common  enemy  ;  that  in  Suffolk  he 
had  not  seen  the  least  appearance  of  that  spirit,  no  one  offer 
having  been  made/ him  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  new  mi* 
litia.  His  Grace  used  a  great  many  other  arguments  to  induce 
the  House  to  coincide  with  his  proposition. 

Lord  Chancellor  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
question,  which  was,  whether  the  bill  should  be  committed^ 
His  Lordship  entered  into  the  argument,  urged  the  necessity 
of  calling  out  the  force  of  the  kingdom,  submitted  to  the 
House  what  was  the  most  proper  means  of  calling  out  that 
force,  and  informed  them,  that  agreeing  to  the  motion  that 
the  bill  be  not  committed,  would  be  in  fact  denying  the  ne- 
cessity of  encreasing  the  national  force  in  any  measure  what*- 
ever.  The  present  bill,  he  said,  might  be  imperfect,  and 
might  be  liable  to  challenge  in  point  of  form ;  it  would  not, 
however,  he  presumed,  be  liable  to  any  in  p9int  of  principle, 
because  in  a  crisis  lik«  the  present,  he  did  not  conceive  that 
any  man  would  say  he  was  an  enemy  to  putting  the  kingdom 
into  the  best  state  of  defpnce  that  was  possible ;  whatever  were 
the  errors  of  the  bill,  as  far  as  he  was  enabled  to  judge  from 
the  objections  which  had  been  taken,  there  was  not  any  one  of 
them  which  might  not  be  corrected  in  the  committee. 

Earl  of  Effingham  declared  he  understood  that  his  Majesty 
had  appointed  the  Eail  of  Hillsborough  to  the  vacant  secreta- 
ryship^  whom  he  had  always  regarded,  though  not  as  thp 
principal,  yet  as  the  secondary  instrument  in  occasioning  th^- 
American  war.  If  he  was  right  in  his  information,  he  de- 
clared he  would  oppose  the  present  .ministry  with  redoubled 
vigour,  because  it  shewed  that  the  same  measures  and  thp 
same  system  were  intended  to  be  adopted  which  first  caused 
iall  our  misfortunes.  He  said^  on  such  ground  he  would  op- 
pose his  Prince,  and  he-  should  think  it  as  much  his  duty  to 
do  so,  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  James  the  Second. 
He  animadverted  with  great  severity  to  the  celebrated  circu-^ 
lar  letter,  and  confined  his  speech  to  a  review  of  the  measures 
of  ministry  when  Lord  Hillsborough  was  last  in  office. 

Earl  of  Derby  said,  he  meant  neither  to  vote  one  way  or 
the  other  when  he  first  came  down  to  the  House  5  but  from 
what  he  had  heard,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
bill  was  impracticable.  His  Lordship  entered  into  a  history 
of  his  offers  to  raise  a  regiment,  made  on  the  delivery  of  the 
French  rescript,  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
ca/2 department,  and  since  the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  rescript^ 

r '         to 
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to  the  present  commander  in  chief,  and  compliained  of  being 
greatly  ill-treated  on  both  occasions,  and  being  marked  as  an 
object  of  ministerial  persecution. 

Duke  of  Manchester  maintained  his  former  argument,  and 
after  re-stating  the  inconveniencies  that  the  carrying  the  pre-? 
sent  bill  into  execution  would  most  probably  be  attended  with, 
advised  the  new  modelling  the  bill.  His  Grace  said,  he  made 
no  scruple  to  confess  that  he  was  against  the  bill,  ab  imo^  as 
the  noble  Lord  on  the  woolsack  had  phrased  it ;  if  he  con- 
sented to  the  bill  in  any  shape,  it  would  be  upon  condition, 
that  only  the  last  clause  was  suffered  to  stand,  and  that  every 
line  which  carried  in  it  the  least  idea  of  a  compulsory  execu- 
tion of  the  act  should  be  expunged.  .  .        , 

Duke  of  Richmond  said,  he  had  mentioned  doubling  the 
militia  in  a  late  debate  as  a  feasible  project  in  case  of  necessity, 
but  he  had  not  dreamt  of  carrying  the  measure  into  practice, 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  present  bill  stated.  He  agreed,  per- 
fectly with  Lord  Townshend,  as  to  the  propriety  of  raising 
county  corps,  declaring  that  such  corps  were,  of  all  forces, 
the  most  capable  of  driving  the  country  in  case  of  necessity. 
After  discussing  that,  and  a  variety  of  other  analogous  topics, 
he  said  he  differed  in  some  degree  with  the  noble  Earl  [Bris- 
tolj  He  thought  the  navy  the  first  object,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  manned  immediately  ;  but  he  did  not  think,  if 
we  met  with  an  accident  at  sea,  that  it  was  over  with  this 
country.  Having  dwelt  upon  this  for  some  time,  he  com- 
plained of  the  partiality  of  government  respecting  the  offers 
made  them  of  raising  regiments,  and  said  he  would  speak  out  ; 
that  a  noble  Earl  of  that  Ho^se,  who  had  served  abroad,  and 
whose  name  ought  to  procure  him  respect,  had  been  raised  only 
one  miserable  step  in  his  profession  (from  a  lieutenant  to  a 
captain)  at  the  same  time  that  another  Earl,  who  had  never 
served  either  in  the  militia. or  in  the  army,  was  of  a  sudden 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  company.  He  meant  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

This  gave  ri^e  to  an  explanatory  conversation,  which  lasted 
a  full  hour.  Lord  Amherst,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Earl  of 
Derby, 'and  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  rising  more  than  once 
each  on  the  occasion. 

.  tarl  of  Bristol  withdrew  his  motion,  declaring  that  when 
he  made  it,  he  thought  the  bill  would  not  be  so  altered  as  to 
produce  any  good ;  but  from  what  his  Grace  of  Richmond 
had  said,  he  was  induced  to  change  his  opinion. 

After  a  variety  of  arguments  from  most  of  the  speakers  we 
have  mentioned,  Earl  Gower  proposed  that  the  co\xv«vvtLt.^^ 
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$houW  sit,  and  that  it  should  be  immediately  adjourned  to  the 
next  day.     This  was  complied  with. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  committee  upon  the  bill  to 
remove  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  manning  his  Majesty  s 
navy,  for  a  time  to  be  limited. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  to  alter  the  preamble,  and 
to  state,  not  a  general  plea  as  it  stood  in  the  bilj,  but  the  par- 
ticular present  exigency,  and  also  to  omit  among  the  cata- 
logue of  acts. to  be  suspended,  that  respecting  the  coal  trade, 
which  his  Grace  declared  to  be  uni^ecessary  to  be  suspended, 
since  the  trade  in  question  must  be  sustained. 

The  Buke's  amendment  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  in  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Stormont,  and  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, spoke  in  favour  of  the  bull,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Earl  of  Effingham,  and  Lord  Ferrers,  against  it. 

The  Duke's  argument  was,  that  the  present  bill  authorized 
a  breach  of  parliamentary  faith,  aitd  tended  to  authorize  an 
ex  post  facto  law. 

Lord  Chancellor  maintained,  that  as  the  acts  suspended  by 
the  bill  then  under  consideration  were  passed  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  public  expediency  and  puolic  convenience*,  it  was  every 
way  warrantable,  when  a  greater  degree  of  public  expediency 
and  public  convenience  rendered  it  necessary,  to  suspend  the 
cfperation  of  those  acts. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  called  upon  the  justice  of  the  House,  and 
said,  if  their  f  ordships  could  satisfy  their  own  feelings,  and 
think  they  were  right  to  suffer  him,  who  had  risqued  everything 
for  the  public  service,  and  put  himself  in  the  danger  of  an 
infinite  number  of  prosecutions,  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the 
law,  he  must  rest  contented  5  he  should  think  it  a  noble  sa- 
crifice :  but  he^ should  have  so  mean  an  opinion  of  the  House, 
that  he  should  think  he  disgraced  himself,  if  ever  he  set  foot 
in  it  again.  His  Lordship  stated,  that  on  a  hot  press  some 
time  since,  they  got  500  men,  but  could  oiily  keep  fifty^ 
That  in  the  press  last  week,  they  had  got  600  men,  and  hoped 
to  keep  them  all.  They  had  got  near  3000  men  from  pri- 
vateers, &c.  and  had,  since  the  act  was  first  introduced,  re- 
ceived more  than  one,  tw^),  or  three  offers  of  ships  and  men, 
and  in  each  csise,  of  corivsiderai^le  size  and  number. 

Lord  Stormont  supported  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  declared  he  envied  him  the  opportunity  of  having  broken 
the  law  for  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  two  clauses,  which  passed 

in  the  negative  without  a  divTsion.     Lord  Ferrers  afterwards 

proposed  a  clause  on.  behalf  oi  tive  c\t^  ol  \aQ\\4s«Vv '^'^^^h 
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passed  also  in  the  negative.     The  bill  then  went  through  the 
committee. 

June  2f), 
Order  of  the  day  for  the  thfrd  reading  of  the  bill  "  for  re- 
moving certain  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  more  speedy 
and  effectual  manning  of  his  Majesty's  navy  for  a  limited 
time."  J 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  after  which 
Earl  of  Sandwich  declared,  that  although  the  bill  was  high- 
ly necessary  to  be  passed,  he  wished  exceedingly  to  render  it 
as  palatable  as  possible  to  all  their  Lordships  ;  for  which  rea- 
son he  liad  turned  in  his  mind  all  that  had  been  said  in  that 
House  upon  it  the  preceding  evening,  and  considered  every 
objection  which  had  been  suggested,  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion. The  objection  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most 
urgent  of  any,  and  upon  which  indeed,  the  greatest  stress 
had  been  laid,  was,  that  if  the  men  were  pressed  out  of  the 
colliers,  the  city  of  London,  and  many  great  manufactories, 
would  be  materially  detr indented.  He  had  revolved  this  ob- 
jection upon  his  pillow,  and  had  endeavoured  to  discover 
some  mode  of  lessening  it,  if  one  could  not  be  hit  upon, 
which  would  remove  it  altogether ;  at  length  he  had  found 
what,  if  it  did  not  fall  under  the  latter  description,  would  at 
least,  he  hoped,  be  allowed  to  come  under  the  former,  and 
that  was  by  an  amendment,  which  he  should  offer  to  their 
Lordships'  consideration,  and  if  they  approved  of  it,  it  might 
be  annexed  to  the  bill  as  a  rider.  His  Lordship  then  read  his 
amendment,  which  was  in  purport,  "  that  the  act  should 
operate  respecting  the  coal  trade  for  one  month  only  instead 
of  live;"  that  was  till  the  i6th  of  July,  which  would  not 
be  above  a  fortnight  longer.  By  this  favour,  his  Lordship 
iaid,  it  would  be  clearly  evinced,  that  his  wish  was  to  protect 
and  encourage  that  trade  as  far  as  the  exigency  of  the  public 
service  would  possibly  allow.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
also  he  took  notice,  that  every  one  of  their  Lordships,  as  well 
as  himself,  had  been  mistaken,  respecting  the  act  of  the  se- 
cond of  Queen  Ann,  stated  in  the  bill  to  exempt  and  protect 
the  apprentices,  &c,  of  coiiiers.  That  act  had  long  since 
been  repealed,  or  rather,  being  a  temporary  staiute,  and  passed 
expressly  to  remain  in  force  only  a  limited  time,  it  had  re- 
pealed itself.  The  coal  trade,  therefore,  by  this  amendment, 
would  in  a  fortnight's  time  be  put  exactly  in  the  same  situa- 
tion in  which  it  stooJ  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  bill  then 
under  consideration,  and  that  he  hoped  would  sati  fy  their 
Lordships,,  and  induce  them  to  pass  the  bill  un;inimoafly, 

N  n  ^  \:i>i^ 
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Duke  of  Bolton  contended,  that  though  the  proviso  which 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty  had. read,  was 
Certainly  such  a  one  as  he  should  not  object  to,  it  did  not  go 
far  enough.  The  coal  trade  was  of  the  most  material  conse- 
quence to  the  metropolis.  Its  very  existence  mighty  be  said  to 
depend  upon  it.  I  he  act  therefore  ought  not  to  afford  the 
coal  trade  a  partial  relief;  it  ought  to  relieve  the  masters  of 
colliers  altogether,  and  to  exempt  them  from  having  any  of 
their  hands  taken  from  them.  He  reminded  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  second  of  Queen  Anne  which  gave  them  protection, 
was  passed  in  the  course  of  a  war.  They  had  been  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  protection  during  several  wars  since,  which 
was  a  clear  proof,  that  the  idea  that  had  uniformly  prevailed 
was,  that  the  coal  trade  oi^ght  not  to  be  molested,  and  that 
'  when  there  had  been  occasion  to  man  our  fleets  formerly,  re- 
sources were  found,  and  the  business  done  without  going  thp 
extraordinary  length  of  the  present  bill. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  in  reply  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
the  proviso  did  not  afford  universal  and  full  satisfaction.  He 
said,  it  was  as  far  as  he  could  possibly  go,  and  (exclusive  of 
the  difficulty  which  going  farther  would  throw  in  the  way 
of  the  service)  if  he'^went  farther,  would  not  every  other 
species  of  maritime  trade  have  a  right  to  complain,  and  to  ask 
why  is  the  coal  trade  to  be  exempted  from  this  disadvantage 
any  more  than  us  ?  His  Lordship  declared,  it  was  highly  ne- 
cessary to  get  men,  and  that  immediately.  Several  ships  were 
ready  for  sea,  and  wanted  nothing  but  manning.  He  had 
been  repeatcaiy  called  on  to  use  every  exertion  to  get  out  the 
fleet :  what  he  had  done  was  an  exertion,  and  an  exertion 
the  most  likely  to  effect  the  great?  purpose  in  view.  All  exer- 
tions were  burthens  upon  the  public,  and  that  was  in  parti-1 
cular  a  very  great  burthen,  but  it  was  a  necessary  one,  and 
every  description  of  men  must  bear  a  part  of  it.  From  the 
nobleman  down  to  the  master  of  a  (jollier,  it  mitst  be  equally 
shared.  Add  to  this,  if  he  went  fiirtber,  the  service  must  be 
maierially  hurt,  for  then  they  must  give  up  the  men  they  had 
got  from  the  colliers  ;  a  number  of  very  usciul  and  able  haiids, 
exceeding  fit  for  his  M'ajcsty's  service,  and  which  could  not 
be  spared.  His  Lordship  concluded  with  desiring  th  -  nobje 
Duke  seriously  to  consider  the  critical  situation  in  which' our 
affairs  were  at  this  moment,  and  the  great  Importance  of  man- 
ning as  many  ships  as  possible,  and  then  to  say,  whether,  as 
a  friend  to  his  country,  he  wished  that  the  men  they  had  got 
by  that  exertipn  which  he  had  riscjued,  should  be  discharged  ? 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Bolton  declared  he  was  not  arguing  for  giving  up 
inen,  he  was  speaking  of  boys,  the  apprentices  to  masters  of 
colliers  It  was  those  by  whovli  the  vessels  in  the  cjal  irade 
were  chiefly  navigated,  and  without  them  the  traJe  was  at  an 
end. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  again  rose,  and  declared,  that  it  was  men 
and  men  only  that  they  pressed,  and  that  bovs  under  eighteen 
were  Vot  taken,  or  if  thev  were,  they  were  discharged  a  ain. 

Earl  of  Bristol  said,  he  was  not  for  giving  up  a  ^ii^le  man 
till  ^very  ship  now  ready  for  sea  had  its  full  complement  lie 
Iviched,  however,  that  the  coal  trade  should  not  be  rehire  J  uf 
the  apprentices,  and  reminded  the  House,  that  the  coal  <  i  a  j<? 
was  the  grand  nursery  of  our  seamen,  and  instead  of  being 
cramped,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  far  as  it  could  be  encou- 
raged, consistently  with  the  present  exigency.  He  was  there- 
fore for  introducing  a  clause  in  the  bill,  by  which  they  should 
be  secured  in  having  two  apprentices,  and  not  depei.d  merely 
upon  admiralty  protections,  which  might  be  revoked  immedi- 
ately after  they  were  granted,  and  which  in  fact  were  no  pro- 
tections at  all. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  said,  that  the  admiralty  went  much  far- 
ther in  their  protections  of  the  coal  trade  than  the  noble  Earl 
bad  stated.  Their  orders  to  the  press  masters  being  not  only 
to  allow  the  colliers  two  apprentices,  but  a  first  mate  and,  a 
carpeiuer.  He  had  a  press-warrant  then  in  his  pocket,  signed 
by  himself:  His  Lordship  read  the  order  to  the  Huuse,  and 
it  thence  appeared,  that  the  press- masters  were  directed  to 
leave  so  many  apprentices,  a  jSrst  mate,  a  carpenter,  &c.  on 
board  the  vessels  which  they  entered,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  tonnage  of  the  vessel. 

Duke  of  Richmond  approved  of  the  proviso  so  far  as  it  went, 
but  declaped  it  ought  to  extend  to  a  total  exemption  of  the 
coal  trade.  After  discussing  that  point  pretty  much  at  large, 
his  Grace  recurred  to  his  objections  to  the  bill,  as  stated  by 
him^the  preceding  evening,  vi'z,  that  as  the  bill  then  stoocf, 
it  tended  to  sanctify  a  breach  of  parliamentary  faith,  and 
being  retrospective,  it  was  in  truth  an  ex  post  facto  bill,  nei- 
ther 6f  which  ought  to  meet  with  the  sanction  of  that  House, 
he  therefore  argued  very  strongly,  that  the  date  of  the  bill 
ought  to  be  changed,  and  that  it  should  be  merely  prospec- 
tive. His  Grace  said,  that  with  regard  to  the  measures  taken 
by  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  opposition  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  he  gave  him  full  credit  ^  for  his  good  intentions: 
but  unless  the  number  of  men  that  had  been  obtained  in  con- 
sequence of  them  was  fairly  stated,  it  was  impossible  to  dacvda. 
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whether  the  end  was  equal  to  the  means ;  he  was  willing, 
however,  to  agree  to  the  only  true  constitutional  manner  of 
preventing  the  noble  Lord  from  being  harassed  by  actions 
or  prosecutions,  and  that  was  by  a  bill  of  indemnity,  stating 
the  breach  of  the  law  exactly  as  it  was,  and  indemnifying 
the  noble  Lord  for  hi^  conduct.  This  proposition  his  Grace 
urged  very  strenuously,  declaring,  that  consistently  with  ho- 
nour and  justice,  their  Lordships  could  not  adopt  any  other 
line  of  action.  To  agree  to  the  bill  as  it  then  stood,  would 
be  to  violate  parliamentary  faith,  a  pledge  of  so  delicate  a 
nature,  that  te  did  not  know  that  any  necessity,  or  any  exi- 
gency, however 'great,  could  justify,  the  breach  of  it;  and  if 
their  Lordships  would  but  consider  a  moment,  that  the  bill 
by  being  retrospective  was  an  ex  post  facto  bill,  they  surely 
would  not  sanctify  a  measure  so  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  justice,  he  might  say,  to  every  principle  of  humanity. 
"What  occasion  also  was  there  for  their  Lordships  to  adopt  a 
degree  of  criminality  that  would  disgrace  them  as  men,  and 
disgrace  Pariiament  for  ever,  when  it  was  so  easy  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  present  bill  in  a  fair,  open,  and  simple 
manner  ?  His  Grace  begged  their  Lordships  to  consider,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  materially  affected  by  the  bill 
then  under  consideration  5  that  on  that  account  it  was  a  nice 
matter,  and  at  that  moment  .particularly  so ;  in  the  critical 
situation  of  public  affairs,  it  was  well  worth  the  while  of 
government  to  make  their  measures  as  popular  as  possible  ; 
as  th^  bill  stood,  it  must  be  odious,  it  must  be  offensive  to 
the  public  ;  besides,  why  prefer  injustice  to  truth  and  virtue? 
Truth  and  virtue  were  solid,  substantial  grounds  to  stand  on, 
and  such  grounds  as  every  honest  man,  and  every  honest  go- 
vernment would  chuse  to  make  the  basis  of  their  actions* 
After  dwelling  for  some  time  on  this  point,  his  Grace  re- 
verted to  the  matter  more  immediately  the  subject  of  debate, 
the  proviso  relative  to  the  coal  trade,  and  what  the  first  Lord 
of  the  admiralty  had  said  respecting  the  nature  of  his  press 
orders;  arguing  that  it  was  not  enough  to  declare  that  ap- 
prentices in  that  trade  should  be  secured  from  being  pressed 
by  either  an  order  from  the  admiralty  not  to  press  them,  or  an 
admiralty  office  protection  ;  they  ought  to  be  secured  by  a 
legal  exemption.  The  admiralty  office  might,  as  a  noble 
Earl  had  said,  grant  protections  one  day,  and  revoke  those 
protections  the  next  day.  The  coal  trade  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  as  a  nursery 
for  seamen^  and  as  it  served  the  town  with  fuel ;  it  ouo ht 
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therefore  to  be  effectually  protected,  and  that  it  coulij  not  be, 
but  by  an  express  exemption  by  act  of  Parliament ;  the  pre- 
^nt  bill  afforded  an  opportunity  of  introducing  such  an  ex* 
^mptlon,  he  wished  therefore  to  see  words  added  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Earl  of  CbesUrfield  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill  as  it  thea 
5tood,  and  in  favour  of  the  admiralty-board's  remaining  to 
hold  the  power  of  granting  protections  to  the  coal  trade,  and 
to  others  as  they  in  their  discretion  judged  it  to  be  prudent. 
His  Lordship  said,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  having  the 
pow-er  of  revoking  their  protections  whenever  the  exigencies 
of  the  state  required  it,  was  what  pressed  on  his  mind  as  the 
strongest  reason  why  it  was  better  for  the  public  interest  and 
welfare,  that  the  power  should  remain  Jodged  where  it  now 
^as,  than  that  it^  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  coal  trade 
have  a  legal  exemption,  which  might  at  a  particular  crisis 
operate  very  much  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  his  Majesty's  service. 
His  Lordship  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  present 
$ituation  of  affairs,  and  the  notorious  want  of  men  to  man 
such  ships  as 'were  otherwise  ready  to  sail  and  reinforce  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  instancing  that  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
pf  the  propriety  of  what  he  had  just  said.  With  regard  tQ 
the  bill  in  question,,  he  was  for  its  pa^^sing  in  its  present  form, 
including  the  proviso  which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty  had  moved  as  an  amendment,  and  which  might  gp 
as  a  rider  to  the  bill.  What  the  noble  Duke  had  said  respect- 
ing its  being  an  ex  pest  facto  bill,  struck  him  exactly  opposite- 
ly from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  evident  it  had  struck  the 
Xioble  Duke :  the  very  tesis  of  the  bill  was  its  being  an  ck 
post  facto  law  i  and  if  it  had  not  a  retrovspect,  it  would  be  use- 
less ;  he  meant  with  regard  to  the  number  of  men  that  had 
been  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  exertions  which  did  the 
noble  Lord  the  highest  honour,  and  for  which,  if  they  were 
candidly  considered,  he  was  entitled  not  only  to  an  indemnity 
from  Pafliament,  but  to  the  thanks  of  his  country.  Only  let 
their  Lordships  see  the  whole  case  as  it  really  stood.  France 
and  Spain  were  in  open  hastility  with  Vjreat  Bjitain,  and  they 
had  a  powerful  fleet  at  sea.  Great  Britain  was  a  maritime 
state,  and  her  chief  dependence,  and  her  chief  glory  was  her 
navy.  In  such  a  situation  as  Great  Britain  then  stood  in, 
twe^vy  nerve  was  to  be  strained  in  order  to  fit  out  as  large  a 
fleet  as  we  could,  to  cope  with  that  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  ; 
men  of  all  parties,  o^*  all  political  descrij>tions,  had  called 
upon  the  first  Lc»rd  of  the  admiralty  to  u§e  every  exerilQu^acid 
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to  get  out  as  many  ships  as  possible,  and  with  all  possible  ex- 
Iredition.  The  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty  had  boldly  sacri- 
ficed his  own  safety,  and  by  a  breach  of  the  law  had  in  a  great 
measure  attained  the  capital  end  of  getting  men  to  man  seve- 
ral ships  now  lying  in  port,  and  only  wanting  men  to  be  ready 
to  sail.  This  was  an  exertion  of  the  first  importance,  and 
\vauld  their  Lordships  deny  the  noble  Earl  the  credit  that  wa$ 
due  for  his  conduct?  Would  they  do  what  was  worse-^**would 
they  sufi^er  him  to  be  liable  to  prosecution  after  prosecutionj 
•and  enable  all  the  men  he  had  obtained  by  his  exertion  to  sue 
out  the  habeas  corpus,  and  procure  their  discharge  ?  for  such 
would  inevitably  be  the  consequence  of  not  passing  the  bill 
then  the  subject  of  debate. 

Earl  of  Bristol  reviewed  the  argument,  and  went  into  a 
kind  of  general  examination  of  the  state  of  the  navy.     He 
said,  that  manning  the  fleet  was  doubtless  the  first  great  ob- 
ject, for  upon  that  our  safety  and  our  existence  as  a  nation  de- 
pended ;  the  present  bill,  as  a  dernier  resort,  certainly  ought  to 
be  passed  when  properly  altered,  but  before  it  was  passed,  it 
was  necessary  for  their  Lordships  to  know  whether  every  other 
means,  and  every  other  exertion  had  been  practised  to  get  men* 
No  such  facts  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty  ;  the  bill  therefore  was  without  that  proof  to 
support  it  that  ought  to  have  accompanied  it.     There  were  to 
his  knowledge  several  other  means  of  obtaining  men  :  one 
was  the  stripping  the  armed  vessels  employed  in  attempting  to 
prevent  the  exercise  of  the  smuggling  trade.     That  trade  was 
now  at  an  end,  and  the  vessels  he  alluded  to,  were  consequent- 
ly useless.     His  Lordship  hinted  at  other  resources  for  men, 
and  faid,  in  times  like  the  present,  every  brave  and  gallant  of- 
ficer ought  to  be  afloat.     That  there  were  men  now  moulder- 
ing on  shore  whose  minds  were  at  sea;  Mr.  Keppel,  Lord 
Howe,  Sir  Robert  Harland,  Admiral  Pigot,  and  Lord  Shuld- 
ham,  were  officers  whose  breasts  were  fired  with  the  truest  zeal- 
for  their  country's  honour  and  interest.     *l"here  v/as  but  one 
obstacle  to  their  serving  their  country  at  the  present  crisis,  and 
there  was  but  one  obstacle  to  his  serving  it  likewi<^e.     If  he 
could  serve  it  consistently  with  his  honour,  he  would,  infirm 
as  he  was,^  go  out  in  a  frigate  under  the  command  of  any  one 
of  the  brave  officers  he  had  mentioned.     Sir  Charles  Hardy 
ought  to  be  reinforced;  too   much  depended  upon  his  success 
to  put  it  to  the  smallest  hazard,  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent 
it.     His  Lordship  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
every  syllable  he  had  uttered  flowed  from  his  heart ;  that  he 
spoke  as  a  true  Englishman,  and  he  bad  no  other  object  bi\t 

the 
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the  salvation  of  his  country,  and  the  maintaining  Great  Bri* 
Jain  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Earl  of  Sandwich  rose,  and  after  thanking  the  noble  Earl 
for  the  candid  and  dispassionate  manner  in  which  he  had  de- 
livered his  sentiments,  said  though  they  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
cipal subject,  the  necessity  of  using  every  exertion  to  man  the 
KaVy,  they  differed  so  much  upon  some  others,  that  it  was  not 
very  likely  they  should  ever  entertain  e^^actly  the  same  opinion 
respecting  them.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  navy,  it 
was  by  no  means  the  object  of  debate  that  day,  neither  wa$ 
it  a  fit  matter  to  discussjust  then.  On  a  proper  occasion  he 
bad  no  objection  to  meet  the  noble  Earl  fully  upon  it,  and  to 
enter  into  the  amplest  investigation  of  it ;  at  pi-esent  it  waf 
foreign  from  the  business  before  their  Lordships,  to  which  he 
should  confine  himself.  The  noble  Earl,  among  other  things, 
had  said  that  the  armed  vessels  ought  to  be  stripped  of  their 
men,  for  that  those  vessels  were  useless.  The  noble  Earl  was 
exceedingly  mistaken  ;  so  far  from  the  armed  vessels  alluded  to 
being  of  no  use,  they  were  the  most  useful  vessels  in  the  ser- 
yice;  without  them  the  ports  of  Newcastle,  Hull,  Liverpool^ 
and. such  open  ports  would  be  perpetually  annoyed  and  har- 
rassed.  The  noble  Earl  was  equally  mistaken  in  other  points  ; 
every  possible  exertion  had  been  made  previous  to  the  mea- 
sures taken  lately,  to  indemnify  him  for  which,  the  present 
bill  was  brought  into  Parliament.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
respecting  apprentices ;  it  was  inconceivable  the  fallacies 
which  had  been  practised  respecting  them  from  time  to  time, 
under  sanction  of  the  parliamentary  protections.  Young  men 
of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  even  of  one  and  twenty,  declared 
themselves  to  be  under  eighteen,  and  as  the  admiralty  were 
obliged  to  take  their  own  evidence,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  disprove  what  they  chose  to  say,  or  what  they  got 
others  to  say  and  swear,  infinite  numbers  bf  very  useful  and  fit 
hands  to  serve  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships,  had  unavoidably 
been  discharged  repeatedly ;  the  present  bill  would  put  a  stop  to 
all  these  cheats  and  delusions ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  not 
put  real  apprentices  under  eighteen  in  a  state  of  less  safety  than 
before,  because  no  seamen  would  be  taken  on  board  King's 
ships  but  such  as  were  really  fit  for  the  service,  and  surely 
every  one  of  their  Lordships  would  agree,  that  such  ought  to 
be  tak.en,  while  any  such  were  wanted.  Ai'ter  answering 
other  matters  thrown  out  by  different  Lords,  the  Earl  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  saying,  that  as  to  the  number  of  men 
obtained  in  consequence  of  the  late  exertions,  to  sanctify  which- 
the  bill  was  brought  in,  it  was  Impossible  for  him  to  say  what 
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tfiQ  number  wjis  ;  he  did  not  knotv,  nor  did  any  person  know. 
It  could  not  be  known  for  a  month  at  least,  because  the  same 
measures  were  now  under  operation  at  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  Hull,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  and  in  every 
port  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  till  the  returns 
therefore  were  fully  made,  it  was  impossible  to  state  the 
amount  of  the  whole. 

Earl  of  Shelburne  entered  into  a  minute  discussion  of  its 
tendency,  which  he  divided  into  two  heads  of  argument,  the 
one  the  regard  the  bill  had  to  the  past,  the  other  its  view  to 
the  future.  His  Lordship  also  took  a  review  of  the  militia 
bill,  and  the  good  and  ill  consequences  of  that  measure,  which 
he  apologized  for  speaking  to  out  of  order,  by  declaring  that 
he  was  so  tired  and  disordered  the  preceding  evening,  that  he 
tould  not  then  stay  to  speak  to  it,  and  probably  that  would  be 
the  last  opportunity  he  should  have  of  giving  his  opinion  to 
their  Lordships  on  any  public  matter  that  session.  He  re- 
prehended the  present  bill  in  very  severe  terms,  and  attacked 
the  mannei;  in  which  it  had  been  originally  produced  to  Far- 
liament,  declaring  that  it  was  smuggled^  into  the  House  by  a 
law  officer  of  the  crown  at  midnight,  and  that  from  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  its  purpose  was 
tuch  as  dared  not  to  be  avowed  in  open  day,  and  could  not  be 
maintained  with  fair  argument.  He  pointed  out  the  want  of 
evidence  to  prove  the  facts  on  which  the  present  bill  was 
founded,  and  drew  a  comparison  between  the  measure  itself, 
and  that  of  the  indemnity  bill,  which  passed  respecting  the 
embargo  laid  o\\  the  exportation  of  corn,  while  he  was  in 
office.  He  paid  the  late  Lord  Northington  very  high  compli- 
ments on  his  conduct,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  particularly  severe  upon  him,  and  had 
thrown  many  obstacles  in  his  way.  With  regard  to  the  mili- 
tia bill,  he  said,  it  was  necessary  to  declare,  that  these  were 
not  times  in  which  loyalty  was  pre-eminent,  that  the  King's 
name  had  not  that  effect  upon  men's  minds  which  it  ought  at 
all  times  to  have,  and  which  it  ever  would  have,  if  ministers 
had  not  prostituted  it  in  the  basest  manner  as  a  covtr  to  their 
weak  and  wicked  measures,  till,  though  if  was  a  hard  and  a 
rude  thing  to  say,  it  was  almost  become  odious.  His  Lord- 
ship was  rather  paradoxical,  declaring  that  if  Sir  Charlea 
Hardy  was  successful,  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  this 
country,  because  it  would  set  France  at  work,  and  oblige  her 
to  make  new  exertions,  which  would  render  it  necessary  for 
Great- Britain  to  make  fresh  exertions  likewise.  He  rcpre- 
hended  what  \xt  called  iht  Tory  Aoc'txlu^^  of  the  day^  arid  said. 
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that  the  Tory  standard  must  be  lowered,  and  a  Whig  standard 
must  be  set  up,  if  this  country  hoped  for  Better  success  than 
had  lately  distinguished  it.  After  a  variety  of  very  pointed 
sarcasms  at  administration,  his  Lordship  concluded  with  de« 
daring,  that  he  would  not  vote  either  one  way  or  another,  re- 
ipccting  the  bill  then  before  the  House,  because  he  saw  great 
difficulties  on  both  sides  the  question. 

Lord  Chancellor  answered.  His  Lordship  first  laid  down 
his  argument  of  the  preceding  evening,  viz.  that  the  acts 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  bill  on  the  table,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  which  the  bill  went  to  suspend,  were  acts  passed  for 
the  sake  of  public  convenience  and  public  emolument,  with- 
out making  the  benefit  of  such  individuals  as  were  peculiarly 
adverted  to  in  them,  the  ground  of  passing  them,  that  conse- 
quently whenever  a  greater  degree  of  public  emolument  and 
public  convenience  rendered  it  necessary.  Parliament  had  no 
tfe  whatever  to  prevent  their  repealing  them  altogether,  or 
suspending  their  operation  pr^  tempore.  His  Lordship  divided 
his  answer  to  what  Lord  Shelburne  had  said  immediately  re- 
specting the  bill,  into  three  replies,  to  three  points,  which  he 
considered  one  after  another.  He  complained  also  of  the  hard 
words  which  the  Earl  had  used  respecting  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  other  House,  and  denied  it  had  been  smuggled 
through  it.  He  said  another  debate  prevented  its  being  spoke 
of  sooner  than  twelve  at  night,  and  therefore  it  was  intro- 
duced at  that  late  hour,  but  in  every  other  respect  it  went  its 
regular  stages,  with  the  usual  deliberation.  In  their  Lordships* 
House  also  it  had  been  as  fully  debated  as  the  subject  could 
possibly  require.  He  declared  that  it  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  bill  of  indemnity.  That  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  admiralty  had  put  himself  in  danger  of  legal  prosecution 
by  violating  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  order,  in  a  crisis  of  great 
public  danger,  to  do  his  country  most  essential  service ;  that 
he  now  came  to  Parliament  confessing  his  breach  of  the  law, 
stating  why  he  broke  it,  and  desiring  to  be  indemnified.  Their 
Lordships  had  too  much  discernmei>t  not  to  see  the  strong 
cUims  to  their  protection  urged  by  the  first  Lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, and  too  much  justice  to  withold  that  protection  ;  the 
present  bill,  if  passed  into  a  law,  would  acquit  them  of  their 
obligation,  and  every  way  satisfy  the  minister,  to  whose  ex- 
ertion every  thing  was  due,  that  was  now  desired. 

Earl  of  ShJhurne  denied  that  the  present  was  an  indemnity 
bill,  or  that  there  was  one  word  respecting  indemnity,  or  the 
breach  of  the  law  committed  by  the  noble  Earl,  in  it. 

Lord  FirUscu:  spoke  against  the  bill, 

Du.U 
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Duke  of  Richmond  and  Earl  of  Bristol  /were  up  several 
times,  and  offered  in  the  name  of  opposition,  if  the  bill  were 
altered  as  thejr  desired,  to  agree  to  it  unanimously,  and  liice- 
ivrse  to  agree  to  ^n  indemnity  bill,  couched iii  the  most  libe- 
ral terms  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  admiralty,  immediately, 
and  to  pass  it  with  all  possible  expedition.  Earl  of  Bristol 
again  called  on  Earl  Sandwich  to  state  the  number  of  the 
men  that  had  been  taken  by  the  last  press. 

Earl  Sandwich  declared  again,,  that  he  did  not  know,  and 
should  not  know  these  six  weeks:  his  Lordship  expressed  his 
astonishment,  that  after  he  had  said  so  once,  he  should  be  a-  se- 
cond time  called  upon  to  answer  the  same  quCvStion.  With  re- 
fard  to  the  proposal  made  from  the  other  side  oF  the  House,  if 
e  came  into  it,  he  must  discharge  all  the  men  he  had  lately 
got. 

'  Earl  of  Bristol  offered  to  insert  a  clause,  in  the  indemnity 
bill,  empowering  the  noble  Earl  to  keep  all  tne  men  he  had 
obtained. 

Earl  of  Shelhurne  backed  this  offer,  and  urged  it  warmly. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  disprove  of  it ;  his  Grace  was 
for  letting  the  men  go  as  unjustly  seized,  and  then  taking  them 
again  under  the  new  act.  He  said  he  should  move  to  re-com- 
.mit  the  bill,  as  soon  as  the  present  question  was  disposed  of. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  question  on  Lord  Sand- 
wich's amendment,  which  was  carried  without  a  division. 

His  Lordship  next  pTut  the  question  on  the  Duke's  motion 
tore-commit  the  bill.  The  House  divided  j  contents,  2^\ 
Jiot-contents,  50. 

His  Grace  afterwards  proposed  an  amendment  by  way  of 
a  fresh  clause,  that  all  protections  in  future  should  be  granted 
without  fee  or  reward.  The  House  again  divided ;  con- 
tents, 23  ;  not-contents,  48. 

The  question  was  afterwards  put,  that  the  bill  thus  amend- 
cd^do  now  pass  ;  contents  51 ;  not-contents,  20. 

PROTESTS. 

Die  Ma- thy  29*  Junij,  ^779* 
"  The  bill  for  the  more  effectually  manning  the  navy  was 
read  a  third  time.  "  Then  an  amer»dment  being  proposed* to 
be  n^ade  thereto  ;  the  same  w:is  objected  to  after  a  long 
debate.  The  questic>ii  was  put  thereupon.  Resolved  ia 
the   affirmative,     Then  it  vt'as  moved-  to    re-commit    the 

bill. 
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bill.     The  question  was  put  thereupon.     Resolved  in  the 
negative.     Contents  24  ;  not^'contents  50.** 

Dijfentieni^   ' 

Because  the  re-commitment  of  this  bill,  which  was  moved, 
but  which  the  House  has  thought  -proper  to  negative,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
-  such  alterations  as  might,  we  hope,  have  enabled  the  House 
to  concur  unanimously  in  the  suspension  of  those  acts  d»f 
Parliament  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  extraordinary  sup- 
ply of  men  wanted  for  equipping  the  fleet  on  the  present 
emergency  ;  an  unanimity  at  this  time  is  certainly  desirable, 
which  we  have  shewn  our  readiness  to  produce,  by  offering 
to  acquiesce  in  measures  of  considerable  hardship  and  oppres- 
sion, on  account  of  the  deplorable  situation,  to  which  this 
country  is  reduced  ;  although  that  situation,  so  far  from  being 
imputable  to  us,  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  that  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  a  system,  of  which  we  have  constantly  foretold 
the  consequences  we  now  so  unhappily  experience. 

We  wished  in  the  committee,  not  to  have  suffered  the  day 
of  the  commencement  of  this  bill  to  remain,  as  it  now  stands 
the  sixteenth  of  the  present  month,  a  period  antecedent  by 
fourteen  days  to  the  passing  of  this  bill,  whereby  it  has  a  re- 
trospective operation,  and  becomes  an  ex  post  facto  law,  con-, 
trary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  contrary  to  parliamentary 
faith,  and  contrary  to  true  policy. 

We  wished  to  have  accompanied  .this  alteration  in  the 
committee  with  an  act  of  indemnity  for  the  avowed  breach 
of  the  laws  now  in  being;  we  offered  to  consent  to  this  in- 
demnity in  the  fullest  manner  that  could  be  wished,  although 
the  proofs  we  repeatedly  called  for,  of  the  extent  of  the  be- 
nefit, were  refused;  proofs  which  we  did  not  require  to  be 
attended  with  that  degree  of  strictness  which  could  render  it 
difficult  to  produce  them  ;  proofs,  which  in  common  cases, 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  infractor 
of  law  is  to  be  saved  harmless,  but  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, we  would  have  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  the  in- 
tention. 

We  wish,  by  no  means,  to  discourage  future  ministers 
from  extraordinary  exertions,  when  warranted  by  sufficient 
neces«^ity ;  but  we  chink  it  due  to  the  dignity  of  Parliament, 
as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the  constitution,  on  all  occasions, 
but  more,  especially  wher©  the  parliamentary  faith  has  been 
so  deeply  pledged,  to  give  to  acts  of  indemnity  all  possible 

VojL.  XIII.  O  o  solomnity. 
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solemnity,  that  they  may  never  come  to  be  cpnsidered  as  acts 
of  right  but  as  acts  of  the  last  necessity ;  recognizing  upon 
the  face  of  them  the  force  of  the  law,  and  stating,  as  far  as 
the  occasion  will  admit,  the  necessity  of  the  violation.  A 
precedent  in  point  stands  in  the  statute  book,  7  Geo.  IIL 
chap.  7.  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  has  not  beenprc^ 
cisely  followed. 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  precedent,  the  present  bill  does 
not  in  the  title,  preamble,  or  in  any  paVt,  directly  mark  its 
intermediate  object;  it  no  where  directly  recognizes-  the 
power  of  the  law ;  it  no  where  states  the  necessity,  nor  the  ohr 
tainable  advantage,  which  can  alone  justify  the  proceeding  j . 
both  the  vitiation  itself,  and  the  indemnity  it  is  to  obtain, 
come  only  incidentally  and  indirectly  under  the  last  clause. 
It  has  bcGii  hurried  through  Parliament  in  a  most  uncommon 
manner,  and  establishes  a  new,  dangerous,  and  most  alarming 
precedent. 

Such  an  act  of  indemnity  as  was  proposed,  would  have  pre- 
served the  principle  that  laws  are  sacred,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  legiflative  power  itself  can  protect  those  who  in- 
fringe them,  ar)d  that  such  protection  is  given  only  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity. 

The  objection  that  a  great  service  already  obtained  by  the 
number  of  men  impressed  since  the  i6th  of  this  month,  would 
be  lost  by  their  be'ing  to  be  discharged,  if  the  act  had  no  re- 
trospect to  the  time  when  they  were  seized,  by  no  means  ap- 
plies to  the  question  of  recommitment  v/hich  the  House  has 
rejected.  It  appeared  in  debate,  that  of  the'number  of  men 
pressed  on  this  occasion,  and  which  has  not  evert  been  com- 
puted to  be  very  consiu^crabie,  by  far  the  greater  paTt  had 
only  admiralty  protections,  and  were  not  protected  by  the 
acts  now  proposed  to  be  suspended.  And  it  was  by  no  means 
impossible  but  that  such  bounties  or  encouragements  might 
have  been  suggested  in  the  committee,  as  would  have  induced 
the  greater  part  of  those  vvho  had  the  faith  of  Parliament 
for  their  security,  to  enter  voluntarily  into  the  service  at  this 
critical  conjuncture. 

Every  good  purpose  therefore  of  this  bill  might  have  been 
obtained,  and  probably  a  general  concurrence  in  its  support 
produced  by  simply  acquiesciiig  in  a  proper  security  for  the 
observance  of  law. 

But  when  we  see  this  proposal  refused,  when  we  see  that 
part  of  the  preamble  pertinaciously  adhered  to,  which  aims 
at  establishing,  as  a  general  principle,  that  whatever  may  be 

deemed 
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deemed  an  arduous  and  difficult  conjuncture,  makes  it  equal- 
ly just  and  expedient  to  infringe  law,  when  we  see  a  proposed 
amendment  for  confining  that  reasoning  to  the  case  which 
gives  rise  to  the  measure,  namely,  the  present  conjuncture 
rejected,  we  cannot  but  see  with  a  jealous  eye  this  and  every 
oiiportunity  taken  of  establishing  some  doctrine  subversive  of 
liberty,  and  our  happy  free  constitution. 

At  sucn  a  time  as  this,  when  ministers 'avow  their  just  fears. 
of  foreign  invasion,  which  their  misconduct  has  invited,  to 
create  fresh  jealousies  in  respect  to  that  liberty  which  is  alone 
worth  contending  for,  which  is  the  best  support  to  his  Ma* 
jesty's  crown,  and  the  surest  foundation  of  thai  true  affection 
of  his  people  on  which  his  Majesty  can  alone  rely  for  effec- 
tual and  general  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke,  is  a  degree  of 
infatuation  we  cannot  comprehend  ! 

Ancaster  and  Keste-       Wycombe, 

VEN^,  Manchester, 

Richmond,  Rockingham, 

Scarborough,  Fitzwilliam, 

Abergavenny,  Cholmondeley, 

Fortescue,  Bolton, 

De  FeRRARS,  EFF^^fGHAM. 

Portland, 

Then  the  question  was  pu!|  whether  this  bill,  with  the 
amendments,  shall  pass?     Contents  51  ;  noc-contents  20. 
Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Dissentienty 

Because  the  acquiescence  of  the  country  in  the  mode  of 
impressing  seamen  (tolerated  only  because  the  necessity  of  the 
measure  is  alledged  by  persons  of  great  experience  in  naVal 
matters,  and  hitherto  is  not  disproved)  has  been  by  positive 
acts  of  the  legislature  interpreted  and  determined,  with  re- 
spect to  the  several  persons,  objects  of  this  bill,  who  have 
therefore  not  only  alt  the  rights  of  this  kingdom,  in  common 
with  their  fellow  subjects,  but  the  security  of  especial  acts  of 
Parliament,  made  expressly  to  check  and  curb  that  acquies* 
cence  with  respect  to  them.  ^ 

2dly,  Because  the  protection  given  by  such  acts,  in  con- 
fidence of  which  these  persons  have  engaged  in  their  respec- 
tive occupations,  has,  in  my  opinion,  the  nature  of  a  con- 
tract, and  is,  by  every  rule  of  equity,  indissoluble,  except  by 
the  voluntary  consent  of  the  parties,  or  upon  a  gompensa- 
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tion  satisfactory  to,  and  accepted  by  them,  or  in  extreme  ne- 
cessity, on  the  tender  of  such  advantages  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  should  direct,  and  its  justice '  should  make  a 
complete,  ade  jUate,  and  ample  equivalent  for  such  an  in- 
fringement of  their  rights- 

3dly,  Because  at  the  very  time  protections  *thus  held  out 
by  Parliament  to  certain  persons,  as  invitations  and  encou- 
ragements to  undertake  certain  services,  were  boldly  violated  ; 
the  customary  exemptions  of  certain  watermen,  licensed  by 
the  members  of  this  House,  unauthorized  (as  I  conceive)  by 
any  law,  and  unknown  to  any  court,  though  stated  in  the 
House  by  the  same  noble  Lord  who  has  infringed  these  pro- 
tections, to  be  constructively  disclaimed  by  a  vote  of  this 
House,  were  yet  declared  by  him  to  be,  from  deference  and 
respect,  held"  sacred. 

4thly,  Because  the  bill,  so  far  as  it  is  an  aft  of  indemnity, 
is  inconsonant  with  reason,*  contradicted  by  precedent,  and 
dangerous  in  practice. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  persons  to  be  indemnified,  as  it 
does  not  contain  an  honest  avowal  of  the  transgression  ;  as  it 
does  not  stake  the  minister  to  an  intentional  violation  of  the 
]aw  for  the  public  good,  to  be  subsequently,  approved  and 
justified  on  that  ground  by  a  public  indemnity,  but  contents 
itself  with  the  abatement  of  suits  and  actions. 

And  secondly  and  chiefly,  with  respect  to  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom,  to  which  it  off'ers  no  satisfaction  for  the  vi- 
olation of  the  law  ;  as  it  acknowledges  only  by  construction 
and  reference  to  dates,  that  it  has  been  violated,  as  it  attempts 
to  confound  the  just  ideas  of  prospective  legislation,  by  au-f 
thorizing  a  measure  from  a  day  which  has  already  long 
elapsed,  and  as  it  totally  omits  to  state  not  only  that  the  ef- 
fect has  been  adequate  to  the  measure,  and  that  therefore  the 
measure  is  salutary,  and  that  it  has  had  any  effect  whatever. 

Radnor. 
For  the  first  and  fourth  reasons, 

Portland,       De  Ferrars* 
Abergavenny, 


%w/?  30, 


In  committee  on  the  bill  to  augm.ent  the  militia,  . 

Duke  of  Grafton  threw  out  some  general  ideas  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  entering  upon  "the  business,  proposing  to  discuss 
the  clause  respecting  volunteer  companies  first,  and  to- post- 
pone the  rest  for  candid  discussion  afterwards, 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Manchester  thought  that  the  clause  respecting  the 
volunteer  companies  mi-ght  materially  depend  on  the  fate  of 
the  clauses  which  preceded  it  ;  he  therefore  submitted  it  to 
the  consideration  of  their  Lordships,  whether  it  would  ^ot 
be  adviseable  to  begin  the  bill,  and  proceed  regularly  through 
its  several  clau  e-. 

Earl  Gtnver  "^aid,  he  was  willing  to  come  into  any  mode  of 
proceeding  with  the  debate  that  their  Lordships  should  best 
approve  He  would,  however,  at  that  early  stage  of  the 
business,  inform  their  Lordships  of  a  matter  jthat  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind,  and  which  possibly  might  be  im- 
proved upon,  and  engrafted  on  the  present  bill ;  he  begged, 
nevertheless,  that  they  would  consider  what  he  was  going  to 
say  as  a  crude  idea  of  his  own,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  and 
not  as  any  measure  proposed  by  him  ministerially.  At  the 
same  time  he  desired  to  have  it  understood  that  he  was  not 
wedded  to  his  id^a,  nor  so  much  attached  to  it,  but  he  woiild 
readily  forego  it, .  if  he  found  that  the  majority  of  their 
Lordships  thought  differently,  or  come  into  any  modification 
of  it,  which. according  to  the  opinion  of  more  experienced 
and  abler  Lords  than  he  vvas,  should  appear  proper.  What 
he  alluded  to  was  this;  that  as  it  has  appeared  from  the  va- 
rious arguments  urged  respecting  the  present  bill,  especially 
from  several  that  fell  from  the  noble  Duke  opposite  to  him 
[Duke  of  Cjrafton]  on  Monday,  that  the  ballotting  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  militia  would  be  in  some  degree  an  im- 
practicable, and  at  all  events  an  unpleasant  measure  to  the 
country,  and  as  it  would  evidently  clash  with  other  services, 
he  proposed  to  afford  the  spirit. of  the  respective  counties  fair 
play,  and  make  it  an  optional  matter  whether  they  would 
raise  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  men  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  regulars,  or  be  obliged  to  ballot  for  militia. 
This,  he  thought,  would  remove  the  unpleasant  idea  of  its 
being  a  compulsory  bill,  and  would  give  the  country  what  it 
wanted,  an  immediate  and  effective  force.  He  added,  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  he  meant  that  such  counties  as 
agreed  to  raise  the  number  of  men  he  had  stated,  should  be 
held  to  be  functus  officio  respecting  the  present  bill,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  ballot  for  any  additional 
militia. 

Earl  of  Coventry  objected  to  this  proposition,  as  being  only 
a  change  of  the  mode  of  coniipulsion,  and  not  a  removal  of  . 
compulsion   altogether.     He  said,  if  th?  bill  authorized  the 
telling  counties,  "  if  you  don't  raise  so  many  regulars,  you 

O  o  3  must 
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must  ballot  for  militia/'  it  was  certainly  a  compulsory  bill  i 
.  and,  he  contended,  that  at  this  moment,  all  wa«  to  be  hoped 
for  from  the  zeal  and  voluntary*spirit  of  the  people,  but  no^ 
thing  from  compulsion. 

Duke  of  Richmond  complimented  Earl  Gower  on  the  very 
candid  and  handsome  manner  in  which  he  had  suggested  hisi  - 
ideas  to  the  committee  ;  he  feared,  however,  that  those  ideas, 
though  plausible,  would,  if  examined  a  little,  turn  out  im- 
practicable. If  the  counties  were  expected  to  raise  men,  it 
would  necessarily  be  some  one  private  country  gentleman,  or 
more,  who  would  be  called  upon  to  set  about  getting  men. 
Supposing  that  the  gentlemen  so  applied  to,  should,  for  rea- 
sons of  their  own  ease,  from  a  consciousness  of  their  want  of 
interest,  or  from  §ome  other  cause,  decline  the  proposition, 
and  say,  "  I  wish  the  service  well,  and  I  wish  my  country 
well,  but  it  does  not  suit  me  to  raise  men."  What  then  ? 
The  bill  would  give  no  compulsory  power  respecting  the  pri- 
vate gentlemen  so  refusing  ;  but  the  county  generally  would 
be  called  upon  to  ballot,  and  those  private  gentlemen  would 
be  no  mdre  affected  than  any  other  individual.  If  therefore 
the  noble  Earl's  proposition  were  acceded  to,  it  would  have 
an  appearance  of  being  compulsory,  when  in  reality  it  gave 
no  compulsory  power  where  the  compulsion  could  be  expected 
to  produce  effect.  His  Grace  having  discussed  thTs  noint, 
went  into  a  general  view  of  the  bill,  and  hinted  at  "a  variety 
of  measures  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom'. He  said,,  he  never  had  it  in  idea  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  raise  and  embody  a  new  militia  that  would  be  fit  for 
service  this  summer,  he  knew  it  was  impossible  ;  but  he-had 
thought  that  men  might  be  ballotted  for,  and  without  being 
embodied,  kept  in  their  respective  counties  ready  to  be  called 
upon  wher.ever  an  enemy  really  landed.  They  might,  he 
said,  in  such  a  situation,  be  rendered  amazingly  useful  in  case 
of  an  invasion;  much  more  so  indeed  than  any  other  sol- 
diers, even  than  any  other  militia,  and  for  this  reason  :  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  a  defensive  war  ;  exact  returns 
should  be  made  of  all  the  forage,  teams,  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  in  each  of  the  coast  counties,  and  the  roads  should  be 
broke  up.  This  country  at  present  was,  as  it  were,  over- 
run with  the  finest  roads  in  the  world  for  the  conveyance  of 
artillery  from  one  place  to  another.  In  breaking  up  of 
roads  there  was  requisite  some  judgment,  or  more  harm  than 
good  might  ensue.  The  militia  of  a  county  would  be  able 
to  executQ  this  judgment  in  tWu  ovitv  coviuti-y  \  they  would 
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know  what  roads  for  the  sake  of  the  communication  with  our 
anny  it  was  necessary  to  leave  untouched,  and  would  con 
fine  the  breaking  therh  up  only  to  such  general  high  roads  as 
led  trom  the  coast  to  capital  towns.  They  also  being  headed 
by  .he  gentlemen  of  the  county  who  knew  the  farmers, 
would  be  kept  ti om  that  plunder,  and  that  raping,  which  it 
wa-  o  tiifficult  to  reitrai;.)  an  army  from.  The  militia  might 
also  !.j  their  owe  counties  as^ist  materially  in  other  respects. 
T]  ey  were  the  fi.iest  rhen  in  the  world  to  drive  the  country  ;• 
anc  111  order  thai  such  a  measure  might  be  properly  executed, 
it  vvas  hignly  neces^ary  that  a  fit  place  should  be  pitched  on 
,zs^  depot  for  the  cattle,  &c,  &c.  His  Grace  said,  he  was 
aware  ttrat  the  obtaining  the  returns  of  the  live  stock,  &c.  of 
the  jariners  would  be  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  was  .a  matter 
that  must  be  done  ;  and  if  an  invasion  was  really  to  be  dreaded, 
it  was  high  time  that  it  was  set  about.  After  more  military 
advice,  his  Grace  concluded  with  wishing  that  a  militia  of  the 
kind  he  had  mentioned  was  raised. 

Duke  of  Manchester  ssi'id^  every  thing  which  fell  from  the 
noble  Duke  was  attended  to  with  so  much  eagerness,  and 
deservedly  had  such  weight  owing  to  the  importance  of  it, 
that  he  o>yi>€d  he  had  heard  him  speak  with  some  pain. 
His.  Grace  declared,  that  this  country  seemed  at  present  to  be 
military  mad;  that  the  cockade,  the  glitter  of  the  army,  or 
something  or  other  about  it,  had  seized  on  the  minds  of  all, 
and  every  rank  of  njen  was  turning  soldiers.  What  the  no- 
ble Duke  had  said,  was,  he  did  not  doubt,  exceedingly  pro- 
per to  be  done  when  occasion  really  required  it,  when  an 
enemy  was  in  the  country,  but  he  hoped  that  military  disci- 
pline and  itiartial  law  would  not  prevail  universally  till;the 
courts  of  justice  were  shut  vp,  and  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  noble  Duke's  advice  of  breiikmg  up  roads,  and  driving 
the  country,  were  exercises  of  marrial  law,  that  went  mate- 
rially to  affect  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  suhiect.  .  He 
hoped,  therefore,  they  would  not  be  attempted  till  the  mo- 
ment of  invasion,  because  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  but 
the  last  extremity  could-justify  them. 

Duke  of  Richmond^  in  explanation,  declared,  he  should  be 
the  last  man  living  to  do  any  thing  that  affected  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  What  he  had  advised  was  exceed inglv  neces-  - 
sary  if  an  invasion  did  take  place;  and  numbering  the  teams, 
cattle,  horses,  &c.  of  the  farmers,  surely  was  no  oppression. 
That  mighty  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done  immediately. 

O  o  4  As 
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As  to  the  teams,  it  was  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  at  their 
number;  the  h  ghway  bills  would  shew  it  at  once,  and  upon 
an  enquiry /being  instituted  in  each  county^  the  number  of* 
cattle,  &c.  might  be  ascertained.  His  Grace,  however,  parti- 
cularly recomrr. ended  accuracy  in  the  returns,  otherwise  they 
would  rather  perplex  than  inform,  and  would  breed  endless 
confusion.  His  Grace  concluded  with  saying,  that  if  an 
invasion  was  so  riear,  it  was  right  for  every  man  to  bear 
arms ;  and  therefore  the  more  military  mad  the  people  were 
the  better.  Our  navy  was  confessedly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
united  navy  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  greatly  inferior.  We 
had  nothing  but  the  army  to  depend  on,  in  case  Sir  Charles 
Hardy  was  beat,  and  it  behoved  almost  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom to  become  a  soldier. 

Marquis  of  Rockingham  said,  he  thought  that  so  far  from 
the  farmers  being  displeased  at  their  cattle,  teams,  &c.  &c, 
being  numbered,  they  would  be  glad  of  the  circumstance, 
because  it  would  satisfy  them  of  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment, and  give  them  to  understand  that  if  they  suffered  any 
loss  from  the  enemy,  the  public  would  bear  them  harmless. 

Duke  of  Grafton  reprobated  every  part  of  the  act,  ex- 
cepting the  clause  relative  to  the  volunteer -companies.  His 
Grace  said,  he  had  turned  it  in  his  mind,  that  every  man  who 
held  a  place  under  government  ought  to  find  one  or  more 
men,  according  to  the  quantum  of  his  income.  The  man  of 
one  hundred  a  year  should  be  put  to  no  expcnce,  he  should 
only  have  the  trouble  of  finding  a  man,  and  be  allowed  the 
levy-money.  That  the  man  of  two  hundred  a  year  should 
find  two  men,  and  so  on.  This  would  raise  a  great  number 
of  men,  and  he  thought  the*  country  had  a  right  to  expect  it 
of  those  in  office. 

Earl  of  Coventry  objetted  to  the  compulsory  part  of  the 
bill,  and  produced  a  paper  containing  propositions  for  with- 
drawing our  army  from  America,  and  concluding  a  ten 
years  truce  with  that  country.  They  were  the  same  as 
tho^e  produced  and  moved  in  the  other  House  by  Mr. 
Hartley.  His  Lordship  said,  he  was  authorized  to  declare, 
from  the  information  of  the  principle  men  in  Americrj,  trat 
the  propositions  he  had  read  would  be  acceded  to  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Lord  Chancellor  {i^^Qn^Qdi  the  bill  as  it  then  stood,  and 
jfc  ted  his  argument  chiefly  on  its  being  a  specific  proposition^ 
jor  the  calling  out  a  large  body  of  forces  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  national  defence,  come  to  unanimously  by  the  other  House, 

of 
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of  Parliament,  and  sent  up  by  them  to  their  Lordships,  He 
laid  great  stress  on  the  words  ^'  national  defence,"  because 
as  the  bill  avowed  no  other  purpose,  every  argument  that 
had  been  held  respecting  the  necessity  of  carrying  on  an 
offensive  war  was  foreign  to  the  bill  then  und'er  consideration. 
His  Lordship  stated  the  danger  of  the  present  crisis,  and  af- 
ter calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it  very  closeJy, 
a^ked  if  their  Lordships  in  such  a  moment  would  say,  that 
though  the  commons  of  England  were  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  right  to  strengthen  the  executive  part  of  go- 
vernment, and  to  empower  it,  if  necessary,  to  augment  the 
militia  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence,  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  accept  the  proposition,  and  that  they  denied  af- 
fording what  was  thought  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  means 
of  calling  out  a  force  adequate  to  the  national  defence  ?  His 
Lordship  shewed  the  impropriety  of  such  a  refusal,  at  such  an 
hour,  and  left  it  with  the  feelings  of  the  committee  to  deter- 
mine respecting  the*passsing  of  the  entire  bill. 

Duke  of  Grafton  ansv/ered  his  Lordship,  and  said,  that  as 
the  measure  was  impracticable  in  itself,  to  pass  the  bill  would 
be  to  hold^out  a  proof  of  our  ov/n  weakness  to  the  enemy, 

Duke  of  Richmond  entered  into  the  objections  to  which  the 
clauses  empowering  the  King  to  double  the  militia  were  liable, 
and  stated  them  in  a  manner  unanswerably  strong.  His 
Grace  spoke  particularly  of  the  nature  of  procuring  substitutes, 
and  put  the  case,  that  supposing  the  money  paid  for  substitutes 
should  rise  to  more  than  ten  pounds :  in  that  case  he  stated 
that  the  militia  could  not  be  raised  at  all ;  for  every  man  chosen, 
would  pay  down  the  penalty  of  lol.  according  to  the  act  of 
Parliament,  to  be  exempted  from  serving,  and  as  it  was  custo- 
mary for  the  poor  to  enter  into  clubs,  and  subscribe  their  five 
shillings  each,  or  some  small  sum,  to  make  up  a  purse,  to 
indemnify  such  of  the  members  as  happened  to  be  ballotted, 
the  militia  would  not  be  able  to  get  even  the  poor  man.  His 
Grace  therefore  strenuously  recommended  that  all  the  bill  be 
omitted,  excepting  only  the  clause  re-.pecting  the  volunteer 
companies. 

Lord  Amherst  declared  that  he  thought  the  nation  so  circum- 
stanced that  it  was  impossible  for  us  at  this  moment  to  carry 
on  an  offensive  war  with  success.  That  if  v/e  had  already 
ten  to  one  more  than  the  enemy,  it  behoved  us  to  get  twenty 
to  one  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of  national- defence. 

Duke  of  Richmond  C2\\ti\  upon  the  noble  Lord  to  give  some 
arguments  to  support  his  assertion  ;  because  although  his  word 
was  such  as  he  could  depend  upon,  and  his  assertion  always 
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had  their  due  weight  with  him,  yet  his  saying  that  he  thought 
cither  this  way  or  that  way,  would  not  convince  the  public 
in  general. 

Lord  Amherst  said  the  late  exertions  to  recruit  the  army  had 
not  proved  so  successful  as  formerly,  or  as  he  could  have  wish- 
ed^ That  we  mu-^t  have  men  at  any  rate,  and  the  ballotting 
for  them  as  militia  men  was  the  most  speedy  and  most  certain 
means  of  obtainiiag  them,  therefore  he  was  for  the  present  bill 
as  it  then  stood. 

Earl  Gcwer  declared  that  what  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  army  had  just  said,  convinced   him  that  it   would-be 
highly  imprudent  to  pass  the  present  bill  as  it  then  stood,  be- 
cause the  noble  Lord's  assertion  relative  to  the  failure  of  the 
recruiting  service,  convinced  him  of  the  great  Scarcity  of  men. 
His  Lordship  then  explained  more  fully  why  he  had  made  the 
proposition  respecting  each  county's  raising  a  stated  number 
of  men,  instead  of  ballotting  militia,  and  said,  it  arose  from 
his  hearing  so  many  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  the  mea- 
sure of  ballotting  for  militia  would  be  attended  with  **great 
difficulty,  if  not  be  utterly   impracticable.     He  added,  that 
as  so  many  Lords  were  against  the  bill,  he  foresaw  the  bad 
consequences  of  their  going  to  their  respective  counties,  and 
saying  to  their  neighbours  and  tenants  that  they  disapproved 
of  the  measure  ;  on  this  account  it   was,  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  hit  upon  a  middle  way  that  would  be  less  objection- 
able, and    yet  answer  the  exigency-of' the  times.     What  he 
meant  by  his  proposition  was  this :  the  county  of  Stafford, 
for  instance,  raised  about  600  militia  ;  he  should  consult  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county  and  try  their  spirit,  telling  them 
that  if  they  would  raise   150  men,  to  be   incorporated  in  the 
regulars,  they  should  be  exempt  from  ballotting  for  any  more 
militia.     IF  this,  plan   were  adopted,  his  Lordship  computed 
that  8000  effective  men  might  be  raised  within  a  month  (for  to 
that  time  he  meant  to  confine  it)  and  might  be  employed  on 
ftfiy  service  that  the  country  should  require. 

Lord  Ferrers  offered  to  join  with  four  other  peers  of  his 
county,  in  raising  100  men  each,  provided  they  were  not  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  county.  His  Lordship  was  warm  on  'the 
subject  of  his  brother  [Captain  Shirley]  not  being  employed  at 
present. 

Lord  Fortescue  recommended  the  paying  a  bounty  of  five 
guineas  a  man  to  all  such  n^ilitia  men  who  had  served  three 
years,  and  who  would  enlist  again. 

Ijord  JVeymouth  owned  be  felt  the  force  of  the  objections 
which  had  been  made  to  t\ie  b"\\\  2c&  \t  ^x.ood^^  ^w^  ^^-w^t^^  xWv. 
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the  militia  could  not  be  raised,  if  attempted  to  be  baillotted 
*  for,  at  least  not  without  great  uneasiness  and  trouble,  h^  was 
therefore  for  confining  the  bill  to  the  volunteer  companies. 

Lord  Stormont  said,  as  the  bill  was  passed  Unanimously  tjr 
the  other  House  of  Parliament, .'and  authorised  his  Majesty 
to  call  out  a  large  force  for  the  national  defence,  he  certainly 
should  give  it  his  vote  as  it  then  stood,  was  he  not  convinced 
that  it  would  clash  with  other  services,  and  possibly  impede 
the  recruiting  of  the  army,  which  was,  in  his  mind,  an  ob- 
ject of  the  first  importance. 

Earl  of  Dartmouth'szldy  it  was  true  that  difficulties  might 
attend  raising  a  new  militia,  but  as  the  exigency  of  aflFairs 
jequired  it,  and  as  the  other  House  of  Parliament  had  unani- 
mously adopted  the  measure,  he  should  give  it  his  support. 

Earl  of  Hillsborcuoh  expressed  his  fears  that  if  the  bill  were 
altered,  the  other  House  would  throw  it  out;  he  said  the  bill 
did  not  oblige  the  new  militia  to  be  raised,  it  only  empowered 
his  Majesty  to  raise  it  if  the  necessity  of  affairs  should  require 
it.  His  Lordship  spoke  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
and  said,,  he  should  vote  for  it  as  it  then  stood. 

Duke  of  BeaufoJt  and  other  Lords  spoke  likewise  pro  and 
ton^  and  several  of  those  above-mentioned  were  up  twice  or 
thrice  each. 

At  ten  the  House  divided  on  the  question, "  that  the  clause 
empowering  his  Majesty  to  order  the  militia  to  be  augmented 
to  double  its  present  number,"  stand  part  of  the  bill,  which  was 
carried  in  the  negative.     Contents,  22  ;    not-contents,  39. 

Various  amendments  were  then  proposed  respecting  the  vo- 
lunteer companies,  and  carried.  At  half  after  ten  the  com- 
mittee rose. 

The  following  is  an  exact  list  of  the  last  division,  by  which 
the  scheme  of  ballotting  for  30,000  militia  men,  was  thrown 
out. 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  Duke  of  Beaufort, 

Grafton,  .  Chandos, 

Richmond,  Northumberland, 

Bolton,  Earl   of  Denbigh, 

Devonshire,  Sandwich, 

Ancaster,  Oxford, 

Portland,  Dartmouth, 

Manchester,  Waldegrave, 

Dorset,  A«hburnham, 

Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Loudoun, 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  Northington, 

Ea.cl 
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Earl  of  Winchelsea,   .  Hillsborough, 


Viscount  Townshend, 

Dudley, 
Lords  le  Despenser, 

Willoughby  de  Broke, 

Montfoft, 

Amherst, 

Rivers, 

Thurlow, 
Bishops  Worcester, 

Lincoln* 


Essex, 

Abingdon,     . 
Scarborough, 
Coventry, 
Jersey, 

Cholmondeley, 
Abercorn, 
Ferrers, 
Effingham, 
Harrington, 
'  Gower, 
Fitzwilliam, 
Lgremont, 
Radnor, 
Chatham, 
Viscount  Hereford, 
^  -  Weymouth, 
Stormont, 
Falmouth, 
Lords  Abergavenny, 
De  Ferrars, 
Edgecumbe, 
Fortescue, 
Ponsonby, 
Walpole, 
Sondes, 
Foley, 


39  22 

No  more  public  business. 
.  On  the  3d  of  July,  the  session  Viras  closed. 
For  the  King's  speech,  see  the  end  of  the  Commons'  debates. 
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T  O    T  HE 


THIRTEENTH    VOLUME. 


ABINGDON,  Earl  of,  supports 
the  motion    relative   to    the 
Commissioners*  manifesto  65 

speaks  in  the  debate  respect- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  288 

■  ■  Opposes  the  address  to  the 

King  on  the  Spanish  rescript    500 
Address  of  the  Lords  to  the  King  on 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  47 

■  the  King's    answer    thereto 

Admiralty  Instructions  140 

Allwright,  Capt.  examined  at  the 
bar  respecting  the  management  of 
Greenwich- Hospital  249 

^  called  to  the  bar  again  on 

the  same  business  323 

Amherst,  Lord,  joins  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill  for  augmenting  the  mi- 
litia ^6^ 


B 


BailHe,  Capt.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich-Hospital  167 

called  again  to  the  bar  and  ex- 
amined on  the  same  business  177 


Baillie,  Cap!,  called  to  the  bar  at 
other  times,  and  examined  on  va- 
rious matters,  178,  199,251,241, 
307'  ^15' 3^6,  370. 

Ball,  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar,  rela- 
tive to  the  management  of  Green- 
wich-Hospital 177 

Barker^  Mr.  examined  concerning 
the  affair  of  Greenwich-Hospital. 

298 

Bathurst,  Earl,  supports  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  in  the  enquiry  into  the 
maiiagement  of  Greenwich-Hos- 
pital 186 

— ^ considers   the  evidencespro- 

duced  on  the  above  enquiry  as  q£ 
no  weight  465 

Bearcroft,  Counsellor,  examined  at 
thebar,  relative  to  themanagement 
of  Greenwich  i  lospital  366 

Beffon,  Lieut,  examined  at  the  bar 
relative  to  the  above  business  381 

Bolton,  Duke  of,  wishes  for  a  public 
enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters 29 

»  moves  for  the  reading  of  the 

bill    to    try  Admiral  Keppel  on' 
shore  lox 

-  moves  for  the  second  reading 

of  the  above  bill  on  the  same  day 

ICj2 

moves  for  a  committee  of  the 
House  on  the  above  bill  lo^ 


N 


E 


Bolton,  Duke  of,  objects  to  some 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  to  be  made  to  the  above 
bill  ii6 

>*  ■  rises  to  support  the  character 

of  Admiral  Keppel,  as  to  courage 
and  conduct  1 18 

- —  complains  of  not  being  able 
to  procure  the  memorial  fcnt  to 
the  admiralty  board,  relative  to 
Admiral  Keppel's  trial  121 

*— -  —  complains  of  his  letters  being 
delayed  and  stopped  at  the  post- 
office  122 

vindicates  the  absent  Earl  of 

Bristol  136 

• proposes  an  amendment  in 

thecourt -martial  bill  152 

• supports  the  Earl  of  Bristol's 

fpeech,  tending  to  the  removal  of 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  275 

makes  a  motion  relative  to 


Admiral  Harland'sstriking  his  flag 

342 

—  joins  in    the  debate  on  the 

motion  for  printing  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
enquiry.  496 

i*— — -  makes  a  motion  against  pro- 
roguing the  Parliament  497 

Eoxley,  iVii.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich- liohpilal  324 

Bristol,  Earl  of,  attacks  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  on  the  state  of  the  navy 

*'■  gives  the  House  notice  of  an 

intePAled  motion  180 

•— moves  for  the  copies  of  all 

orders  for  conv(;ys,  &:c.  200 

-■■  supports  the  motion  against     — 

trying  Sir 'Hugh  Palliscr  224 

-        — makes  a  speech,  tending  to     — 

the  removal  of  Lord  Sandwich 

• states   the  condition  of  the     *- 


house  of  Bourbon  with  our  own    1 

a6 

Bristol,  Earl  of,  speaks  to  the  at" 
tempts  of  the  French  on  the  island 
of  Jersey  316 

— — —  supports  the  motion  on  the 
distresses  of  Ireland  337 

— supports  the  same  measure 

in  a  subsequent  debate  394 

' ^^  joins  in  the  complaint  of  the 

want  of  discipline  on^  board  cur 
fleets  340 

• replies  to  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich in  the  debate  on  the  militia 
and  iiavy  bills  .    ^34 

supports  his  argumentsi  used 

in  a  former  debate,  respecting  the 
navy  ^^^ 

'-  goes  into  a  kind  pf  general 

examination  of  the  state  of  the 
navy  336 

Brown,  Launcelot  John,  examined 
at  the  bar  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Greenwich- Hospital  566 

Burrel,  Sir  Mcyrick,  examined  at 
the  bar  on  the  fame  business     323 

Butler,  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich  I  lofpital  302 

his  examination,   as  drawn 

irp  by  Mr.  Murphy,  when  the  for- 
mer should  come  to.  be  examined 
at  the  bar  •         305 


Camden,  Lord,  joins  in  the  debate 
on  the  commissioners'  manifesto 

50 


navy  during  the  time  of  Admiral 

Hawkc  261 

— —  —  compares   the  force  of  iVie 


considers  the  manifesto  as 

a  weak  and  wicked  publication  97 

joins  in  the  debate  on  ttie 

enquiry  into  the  management  of 
Greenwich  Uofpital  186 

supports  the  Earl  of  Shel- 


burne's  motion,  relative  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  390 
— — — .  vun^^nX^^V.^  ^.bkR.  evidence 
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given  on  the  Green wich-Hofpital 
enquiry  465 

Carol,  Lieut,  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich-Hospital  176 

Chads,  Capt.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Green  wich-Hofpftal  372 

— — -  examined  again  381 

Chancellor,  Lord.     SeeThnrlow. 

Cfiandos,  Duke  of,  moves  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  on  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  sjession  i 

— — opposes    the    motion    for 

an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Davy  ^  133 

-speaks  against  the  motion 


for  papers  respecting  convoys,  &c. 

203 
-speaks  to  the  motion  rela- 


tive to  the  distresses  of  Ireland 

...  -^Ji 

— joins  in  another  debate  on 

the  same  subject  390 

CJhefterfield,  Earl  of,  replies  to  the 
Diike  of  Richmond,  on  his  fum- 
minff  up  the  evidence  relative  to 
the  Greenwich- Hospital  enquiry 

463 

■  —  speaks  in  defence  of  the 
bill  for  .the  more  speedy  manning 
the  navy  555 

Cooke,  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich-Hospital  •  300 

Coventry,  Earl  of,  oppofes  the  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  King  on 
his  speech  4 

■        speaks  in  the   debate    on 

the  bill  to  try  Admiral  Keppel  on 
shore  105 

— p  supports  the  motion  for  the 

removal  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
from  office  291 

— opposes  the  vote  of  credit 

.  bill  480 

•recommends   union   with 


the  American  colonies  541 

Cowley,  Mr,  examined  at  the  bar. 


relative  to  ffie  management  o^ 
Greenwich- Hofpiial  247 

Cowley,  Vlr.  further  examined  oa 
the  above  business  249,  299 

Craven,  Lord,  supports  the  motion 
for  the  removal  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  from  office  291 

Cuft,  ivlr.  examined  at  the  bar.  rela- 
tive to  the  management  of  Grern- 
wich-Hofpital  ,  igS 

Cypriani.  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar, 
refpecting  the  repairs  in  the  paint- 
ed hall  at  Greenwich  3 Si 


Dartmouth,  Earl  of,  opposes  the  mo- 
tion relative  to  the  nimiber  of  vic- 
tuallers sent  to  the  Delaware  208 

—  — •— supports  the  bill  for  aug- 
menting the  militia  571 

Debates  on  the  address  to  the  King 
on  hisspeech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  ,  i 

-— "  on  the  motion  for  the  com- 
missioners' manifesto  48 

on  the  bill    to  try  Adm.iial 

Keppel  on  shore  .lOi 

■ ot)    the    motion   for  papcTg 

respecting  Grtenwich-1 'o-pital 

126 

on  the  Duke  of  Boltoii*j»  ma- 
rine bill  129 

— ..-^—  on  the  Du' e  of  Richn)o!id*s 
motion  on  the'  state  of  the  navy, 
&c.  131 

—  -—on  adjourning  for  a  week  the 
intended  enquiry  nuo  the  state  of 
Greenwich- Hospital  143 

—on  accommodating  the  mem-  , 
hers  of  the  House  of  Commons 

' on  papers  respcctmg  Green- 
wich-Hospital '4^    , 

.— — — on  the  enquiry  i-Uo  the  ma- 
nagement of  Greenwich  Hofpital 
resumed  166 

— — — •  on  the  game  subject        1 70 
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Debates  on  the  petition  against  the 
«cwers*  bill  174 

"■  —  on  the  Greenwich-Hospital 
enquiry,  continued  ij^ 

■  —  on  the  Earl  of  Bristol  giving 
notice  of  an  intended  motion    180  ' 

,-  —  on  the  Greenwich-Hosp'tal 
enqairy,  continued  186 

-^«--  -  (  n  the  motion  for  papers  re- 
liitive  to  the  trial  of  Sir  Hugh  Pal- 
Mser  190 

—  —  on  the  further  proceedings 
en  the  Greenwich  Hospital  enqui- 
ry 199 

' -^  on    the   motion    respecting 

convoys,  ships  at  Toulon,  &:c.  200 

'■■  —  on  the  motion  respecting  the 
vichiallers,  &c.  going  to  the  river 
Delaware  207 

*  ■  on  the  motion  against  trying 

Sir  Hugh  Pall iser  209 

■  '  on  the  further  continuance 

of  the  Greenwich-Hospital  enqui- 
ry *  231 

—  on  using  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich's name  233 

'■  —  on  the  Earl  of  Bristol's  mo- 
tion to  remove  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich 251 

■'  on   the  further  proceed  I  nj^s 

on  the  Greenwich  Hospital  enqui- 
ry 295 

——1.—  on  the  further  enquiry  into 
that  business  323 

"'  on  the  distressed  state  of  Ire- 

land 325 

•— on    the  Duke  of  Grafton's 

information  of  the  mutiny  on 
board  the  Defiance  340 

■  —  on  the  Dnkeof  Bolton's  mo- 
tion relative  to  Admiral  Harlan d 
striking  his  flag    .  .^42 

— •— —  on  the  further  proceedings 
on  the  enquiry  into  the  mnnc.gc- 
ment  of  Green wichiiospital   34.3 

— .— —  on  the  Mniquis  of  Hocking- 
hnm's  motion,  relative  to  the  dis- 
f reuses  of  Ireland  S7'2. 

— .— .^  on   the  further  pvoceedu\^^ 


on  the  enquiry  into  the  manage, 
ment  of  Greenwich-Hospital  381 

Debates  on  the  Earl  of  Shelbiirne's 
proposition,  relative  to  the  state  of 
Ireland  389 

-^ on  the  further  proceedings 

on  the  Greenwich  Hospital  enqui- 
ry 396 

— —  on  the  servants  and  house- 
tax  bill  '  477 

— on  the  second  reading  of  the 

,  convict  bill  '  478 

on  the  clerk  of  the  assize  bill 

ib. 

on  the  second  reading  of  the 

bill  for  restraining  the  East-India 
dividends  for  a  limited  time    479 

■  on  the  vote  of  credit  bill  480 

^ —  on  the  motion  for   printing 

the  proceedings  on  the  Greenwich- 
Hospital  enquiry  485 

: —  on  the  motion  against  pro- 
roguing the  Parliament  497 

on  L(Ord  Weymouth's  mes- 
sage from  the  King,  relative  to 
the  Spanish  rescript  500 

on  the  first  reading  of  the 


bill  to  augment  the  militia  and  man 
the  navy  517 

on  the  bill  to  remove  difti- 

culties  with  respect  to  manning 
the  Uitvy  550 

on  the  third  reading  of  the 

said  bill  551 

in  the  committee  on  the  bill 

to  augment  the  militia  564 

Denbigh,  Earl  of,  interrupts  a  wit- 
ness in  the  course  of  4:he  enquiry 
into  the  management  of  Green- 
wich Hospital  233 

supports    tlie    motion    for 

printing  the  proceedings  on  the 
above  enquiry  486 

Derby,  Earl  of,  opposes  the  address 
to  the  King  on  his  speech  16 

condemns  the  measures  of  the 

ministers  in  general,  and  the  com- 
mlssLoncrs'  manifesto  in  particular 

64, 


N 
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Derby,  Earl  of,  fupnorts  tlie  inotioja 
for  the  inlendcd  accouimodation 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  147 

*  —  supports  a  second  motion  on 
the  same  business  154 

joins  in  the  debate  on   the 
militia  and  navy  bill  523 

*  —  opposes  the  militia  and  navy 
bill  548 

Dudley,  Lord,  supports  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  in  the  enquiry  into  the 
state  of  Greenwich-Hospital    152 

•— opposes  the  printing  of  the 

*  proceedings  on  the  Greenwich- 
Hospital  enquiry  497 

*  '  '  replies  to  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester in  the  debate  on  the  militia 
and  navy  bill  528 


.JE 


Eden,  William,  Esq-  called  to  the 
bar,  on  the  enquiry  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  Gi'eenwich-Hospital 

^  171 

JEffingham,  Earl  of,  condemns  the 
King's  speech,  and  the  proposed 
address  thereon  1 1 

speaks  in  support  of  the 

Duke  of  Bolton's  marine  bill  130 

• approves   of   the   mo  lion 

for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 1 55 
supports  the   motion  for 


the  removal  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich from  office  29 1 

-  joins  in  the  debate  on  the 

distresses  of  Ireland  393 

replies    to    the   Earl   of 

Chesterfield  in  the  debate  on  the 
Greenwich-Hospital  enquiry   465 

— — .  opposes  the  vote  of  credit 

bill        ^  ^      ^  482 

joins  in  the  debate  on  the 

mUitia  and  navy  bill  «;40 

Vol.  XIII.  ^^ 


Estimates  respecting  the  navy,  &:c 

Everist,  Mr.  called  to  the  bar,  in  the 

enquiry  into  the  management  o; 

Greenwich -Hospital  i6l 

— — —  called  up  a  second  time  17c 

— —   further    examined  on    the 

above  business  231 


F 


.Ferrers,  Lord,  offers  to  raise  out 
hundred  men,  provided  they  wen 
not  to  be  sent  out  of  the  count) 

Fielding,  Sir  John,  examined  at  tht 
bar,  relative  to  the  managemeoj 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  382 

Fortescue,  Lord,  makes  a  motion  foi 
papers  relative  to  Greenwich  Hoa 
pital  •  1^^ 

— joina  in  the  debate  on  the 

.    Earl  of  Bristol's  intended  motion 

185 


Glass,  a  pensioner,  examined  at  the 
bar,  relative  to  the  management 
of  Greenwich-Hospital  30Q 

Godby,  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich-Hospital  31^ 

GofF,  a  pensioner,  examined  at  the 
bar,  relative  to  the  management 
of  Greenwich-Hospital  296 

Gordon,  Lieut,  examined  at  the  bar 
relative    to    the    above   business 

Gower,  Earl,  rises  to  defend  the 
Earl  of  Carliftle's  character        68 

— — —  joins  in  the  debate  on  the 
bill  to  try  Admiral  Keppcl  on 
shore  1 1 4 

proposes  a  kind  of  compro- 
mise on  the  motion  oa  tlie  dUo:e%i< 


N 


£ 


Gower,  Earl,  makes  a  motion  rela- 
tive to  the  distresses  of  Ireland 

.  338 

»*>  '        recommends  gjeat  caution  in 

the  proceedings  on  that  business 

speaks  ip  a  like  stile  in  a  fur- 


ther debate  on  the  same  subject 

■  joins  in  the  debate  on  the 
militia  and  navy  bill  545 

Grafion,  Duke  of,  joins  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  commissioners'  mani- 
festo 49 

r— — —  considers  Lord  Lyttdton  as 
the  Drawcansir  of  administration 

78 

^  supports  the  Dnke  of  Rich- 
mond's tnotion  for  an  enquiry  in- 
to the  state  of  ihenavy  132 
~ —  speaks  again  on  that  subject 

134 

■  — joms  in  the  debate  on  the 
motion  for  papers  respecting  Sir 
Hugh  PalHser*s  trial  193 

'■  ■  ' —  suppors  the  motion  for  the 
removal  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 

291 

*'"  informs  the  House  of   the 

mutiny  oh  board  the  Defiance 
man  of  war  340 

•— — —  supports  the  motion  relative 
to  Admiral  Harland  ftriking  his 

fiag  •  343 

— — —  advises  the  ministers  to  re- 
tire from  place,  as  the  only  means 
of  procuring  unanimity  542 

•— r—  restates  his  objectiorfs  to  the 
militia  and  navy  bill^  547 

-T— -» —  reprobates  almost  the  whole 
of  the  militia  act  568 

Greenwich -hospital.     See  Debates. 

—  — -    heads    of    the     Duke     of 

J>ichmond's   speech,  previous  td 

the  House  going  into  a  committee 

to  enquire  into  the  management  of 

.  i\mt  Hofip'jta],  'viz, 

^ motives    for   making    tbU 

royal  establishtneat  \  56 


Greenwich -Hospital,  on  the  abuse 
of  charitable  foundations  in  gene- 
ral 157 

— —  state  of  the  revenues  of 
the  above  Hospital  159 

— royal  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration and  new  commission        xb« 

— — upon  Capt.  Baillie's  com- 
plaint '  ^6* 

.^ money  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  that  Hospital  547 

H 

Halifax,  Mr.  called  to  the  bar  and 
sworn,  in  support  of  the  bill  for 
trying  Admiral  Keppcl  on  show 

114 

Hillsborough,  Earl  of,  support*  the 
bill  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
militia  571 

Holroyd,  Capt  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich-Hospital  176 


Jackson,  Mr.  (judge  advocate  (called 
to  the  bar,  and  examined  on  the 
motion  against  trying  ^ir  Hugh 
Palliser  214 

James,  Sir  William,  examined  at 
the  bar,  relative  to  the  mamige* 
ment  of  Greenwich  Hospital   307 

Ibbetson,  Mr.  called  to  the  bar,  on 
the  enquiry  into  the  management 
of  Greenwich-Hospital  168 

— . — .. — «  called  to  the  bar  a  second 
time  I73 

*^ called  to  the  bir  a  third 

time  175 

— called  to  the  bar  at  other 

times        176,  177,  178,  243,  324 

Ireland,  account  of  the*  value  of 
goods  exported  from  Ei^gland  to 
that  kingdom,  and  iraporled  frdtix 
Ireland  to  England,  foracertaia 


N 
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Keppel,  Admiral,  copy  of  the  thanks 
voled  him  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords 

125 

King^  his  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  session      48 


modations  for  the  members bf  the 
House  of  Commons  146 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  replies  t© 
Lord  Weymouth  in  the  course  of 
the  above  debate  ib. 

makes  a  second  motion  on 

the  above  business  '  155 

•— moves  for  an  account  of 

the  number  of  victuallers  bound 
for  the  river  Delaware  207 

speaks  in  support  of  the 


Landaff,  Bishop  of,  moves  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  adultery  bill      1 56 

Le  Despenser,  Lord,  opposes  the 
motion  against  trying  Sir  Hugh 
Paliiser  219 

Xe  Fevre,  Mr.  examined  at' the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  235 

-■  examined  further  on  the 

same  subject  249,  38a 

List  of  the  Peers  who  voted  for  the 
removal  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
from  office  294 

•—  of  the  last  division  by  which 
the  scheme  of  balloting  for  30,000 
militia-men  was  thrown  out    57 1 

Lytteljton,  I#ord,  joins  in  the  debate 
on  the  motion  respecting  the  com- 
missioners' manifesto  75 

• supports  the   arguments 

made  use  oi  for  the  removal  of  the 
Earl  of  Saud  w  ich  281 


M 

Marsom,  John,  exattiincd  a\  the  bar, 
respecting  the  management  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  249 

Manchester,  Duke  of,  joins  in  the 
debate  on  the  bill  to  try  Admiral 
Keppel  on  shore  1 13 

<  replies  to  the  Earl  of  Sand- 

wich in  the  course  of  the  above 
debafe  '  118 

»■  moves  for  proper  accom- 


motion  on  the  distresses  of  Ireland 

337 
joins  in  the  debate  bn  the 

distresses  of  Ireland  391 
opposes  the  vote  of  credit 

bill  484 

■■  ■  '   spoiks  in   the  debate  oa 

the  militia  apd  navy  bill  527 
joini  tgain  in  the  debate 

on  the  same  sijicQect  543 

— _ supports  the   Duke    of 

Richmond  in  tfe^  debate  on  the 

militia  bill  567 

Mansfield,  Lord,  joipain  the  debate 

on  the  management  of  GreenwicK 

Hospital  189 

■  considers  the  motion  against 
trying  Sir  Hugh  Paliiser  as  ex- 
tremely improper  223 

■  discusses  the  question  rela- 
tive to  the  management  of  GrociJ'? 
wich  Hospital  ^  47J 

■■  accuses  the  Duke  of  Rich* 

mond  of  misrepresentation      495^ 

Marine  bill.     See  Debates. 

Marsh,  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  gf 
Greenwich-Hospital  177 

Maule,  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  tttanagement  of 
Green  wich-Hospitarl      '  174 

-^ called  to  the  bar  a  second 

time  175 

Moore,  the  cook,  examined  at  the 
bar,  rela.tive  to  the  ni;iUHgement^f 
Greenwich- Hospital  *'296 

Mo*gan,  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar. 


N 


£ 


respecting    the  management    of 
Greenwich- Hospital  250 

Moyle,  l.ieut.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich- Hospital  .ij8i 

Murphy,  Mr.  exaniined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  tlie  management  of 
Greenwich  Hospital 

JC3,  36S,  372 


N 


Navv,  abstracts  of  the  ordinriry  e.sti- 
matcs  ul,  during  various  years 

^37 


Peterborough,  .Bivliop  of,  opposes 
the  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
King  on  hi<i  speech  ip 

mm speaks  in  the  debate  on  the 

commissiontrs'  manifenio  6^ 


■■  replies  to  some  parts  of 

the  Lord  Chancellor's  Speech  in 
the  above  dt  bate  94 

Plymouth,  Earl  of,  seconds  the  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  King  en 
his  speech  3 

Price,  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich- llospital  2;ji 

Protest  of  the  Lords  against  thepro- 
ceedmgs  on  the  comniissjioners' 
manifesto  99 

■      .  again<?t  the  negative    being 

put  on  the  motion  ti)  rcmoye  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  fr(*m  oflice  292 

— against  the  rroiion  to  ad- 
dress the  King  for  a  change  of 
measures  552 

— -  against  the  bill  for  the  n^ore 
speedy  aud  cllecuial  manning  the 
11a  vy  J  00 


R 


Radnor,'  Earl  of,  joins  m  the  debate 
respecting  the  practice  of  voting  • 
by  proxies  145 

Rapley,  John,  examii>ed  at  the  bar, 
respecting  the  management  of 
Greenwich- Hospital  249 

Ravensworth,  Lord,  joins  in  the  de- 
bare  on  the  enquiry  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  Greenwich- Hospital 

166 

Piichmond,  Duke  of,  joins  in  the  de- 
bate ott  the  commissioners*  naani- 
festo  49 

_ replies  to  the  Earls  Suf- 
folk and  Gower,  in  the  course  of 
the  above  debate  -  70 

• moves  for  a  copy  of  the 

charges,    trial,    &:c.    of  Admiral 
Keppel  121 

— —  moves  for  certain  papers 
respecting  the  management  of 
Greenwich-Hospital  126 

enters  into  ai^  altercation 


witli  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  on  the 

above  business-  127 
replies  to  the- abjections 

of  the  Lord  Chancellor  1 28 

■~ speaks  in  support  of  the 

Duke  of  Bolton*s  marine  bill  130 
— ' makes  a  motion  to  en- 


-cjuirc  into  the  state  of  the  navy 

reads  his  motion  separate- 

^^  ^    .     '^^ 

moves  to  put  off  the  en- 
quiry into  the  stale  of  Greenwicb- 
IJosp  i  t  a  I  for  a  week  i  ^3 

replies  to  Lord  Stormont 

in  the  debate  respecting  the  prac- 
tice otvoti  pg  by  proxies  14^  * 

^ moves  tor  some  particular 

papers  respecting  Greenwich- 
Hospital  '  i4p 

~  heads  of  his  speech,  pre- 

cuwwxwuvt^  V<^     <i.\\v>^\\^    \V\\.^      >\\«i 


•N 


X. 


management  of  Greenwich-Hos- 
pital 156 

lUchmond,  Duke  of,  refumes  the 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  iGreen- 
wich-IIospital  l6d 

— supports  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol in  his  intended  motion       183 
■  —  moves  for  copies  of  all  the 
proceedings  against  Sir  Hugh  Pal* 
liser  190 

-^ comments  upon  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Duke  of  Chandos 

204. 

— is  severe  on  the  conduct 

of  the  Chancellor,  for  opposing 
the  motion  relative  to  the  victual- 
lers sent  to  the  Delaware  208 

— makes   a   motion  against 

trying  i5ir  IJugh  Palliser  209 

■  ■  —  supports  the  Earl  of  Bri- 
fetol's  argnraents  for  the  removal 
of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  275; 

— joins  in  the  debate  on  the 

motion  relative  to  the  distresses 
of  Ireland  339 

.  -"7 supports  the  same  enquiry 

on  i  second  motion  376 

•  *-■  —  sums  up  the  evidence  on 
the  enquiry  into  the  management 
of  Greenwich- Hospital  399 

■  ■  — —  opposes  the  East-India  di- 
vidend bill  479 

moves  for  printing   the 


Bockingham,  Marquis  of,  acquaints 

'    the  House  with  his  intentions  of 

moving  the  thanks  of  tlie  House 

to  Admiral  Keppel  121 

— — —  makes  the  above  motion 

122 

—._.—.  states  the  distresses  of 
Ireland  335 

replies  to  the  opposcrs  of 

his  motion  for  the  relief  of  that 
kingdom  332 

•  rises,  at  a  different  time^ 


and  speaks  to  the  same  subject 

•  supports  the  motion  against 


proceedings  on  the  Greenwich- 
Hospital  enquiry  485 

— — -supportsthetnotion  against 
proroguing  the  Parliament      498 

— — —  moves  to  add.  ess  the  King 
on  a  change  of  measures  501 

•— joins  in  the  debate  on  the 

bill  to  augment  the  militia      566 

Rockingham,  Marquis  of,  produces 
the  American  commissioners'  ma- 
nifesto 48 

*— •— considers  the  nature  and 

tendency  of  that  re^anifesto        51 

^^ supports  the  bill  for  try- 
ing A^iral  Keppel  on  shor^  113 


proroguing  the  parliament      498 

speaks  in  the  debate  on  the 

tnllitia  and  navy  biU  5^17 


Sandwich,  Earl  of,  supports  the  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  King  on 
his  speech  21 

• ^  replies  to  the  attack  of  tbe 

Earl  of  Bristol  aS 

-  •*'  joins  in  the  debate  on  the 
bill  to  try  Admiral  Keppel  on 
shore  '  107 

■ "  ■-  replies  to  the  Duke  of  Bol- 
ton in  che  course  of  the  above  de- 
bate 116 

1— -r —  enters  into  an  altercation 
with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on 
the  affair  of  Greenwich-Hospital 

127 

-  opposes  the  motion  for  an 
enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy 

-i •  apologises  for  not  producing 

ail  the  Greenwich-Hospital  paperr* 

148 

■■  replies  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 

in  the  debate  on  iiis  intended  mo- 
tion .182 


ST 


X. 


pers  respecting  the  trial  of  Sir 
=Hugh  Palliser  193 

'Sandwich,  Earl  of^ speaks  against  the 
motion  for  papers  respecting  con- 
voys, &c.  202 

>   ■  rises  to  defetid  his^  conduct 

against  the  Earl  of  Bristol  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  navy         268 

»'  '■  '  evades  answering  a  question, 
relative  to  the  attempts  of  the 

"  French  on  the  island  of  Jersey 

■  replies  to  the  charge  of  the 

waht  of  discipline  on  board  the 
fleet  340 

enters  on  his  defence,  rela- 


tive to  the  management  of  Green- 
."wich  Hospital  543 
coincides  with   the  motion 


for  printing  the  proceedings  on 
the  Greenwich  Hospital  enquiry 

486 

■  laments  the  cold  reception 
of  the  militia  and  navy  biJl     52© 

■  I  ■  I  M  proposes  an  amendment  in 
tbe  bill  for  more  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually manning  the  navy     jji 

Saword,  Mr.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  -of 
Greenwich  Hospital  178 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  speaks  tb  a  va- 
riety of  matters,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  address  33 

^- joins  in  the  debate  on  the 

motion  relative  to  the  commis- 
sioners' manifesto  84 

■  replies  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor  in  the  course  of  the  above 
debate  95 

— ^ joins  in  the  debate  on  the 

bill  to  try  Admiral  Keppel  on 
shore  108 

replies  to  an  attack  of  the 

Lord  Chancellor  112 

*■  ■  '  supports  the  motion  for 
an  enquiry  into  the  state^of  the 
nayy  ,  133 

-  ■  ■■  "^ —  joins  in  the  debate  on  iUe 


motion  for  papers  respecting  Sir 
Hugh  Pa11iser*s  trial  108 

Shelburne,  Earl  of,  joins  in  the  ae>* 
bate  relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  290 

i' —  speaks  to  the  motion  rela* 
live  to  the  distresses  of  Ireland 

339 

■■■"*'  supports  the  motion  rela- 
tive to  Admiral  Harland  striking 
h  iff  flag  ^        34t 

— > —  states  a  proposition  for 

the  consideration  of  the  House, 
relative  to  the  state  of  Ireland 

383 

—       ■  -"  speaks  in  the  debate  on 

the  motion  to  address  his  Majestjr 

for  a  eliange  of  measures         50-^ 

answers  the   attacks  of 

LordStormont  513 

enters  into  a  minute  dis- 


cussion of  the  tendency  of  the  bill 
for  manning  the  navy  ^^ 

Shepherd,  Dr.  examined  at  the  bar, 
relative  to  the  management  of 
Greenwich- Hospital  ^65 

Sib  thorp,  Mr.  called  to  the  bar,  as 
evidence  on  the  enquiry  into  the 
management  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital 173 

Smith,  Lieut,  examined  at  the  bar 
on  the  same  subject  249 

Stormont,  Lord,  joins  in  the  debate 
on  the  motion  relative  to  the  com- 
missioners' manifesto  80 

*  speaks  in  the  dispute  re- 

specting the  practice  of  voting  by 
proxy  144 

opposes   the    arguments 


ufed  for  the  removal  of  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  280 

rises   to    defend   himself 


againit  the  attacks  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  389 

"   ■  rises  in  defence  of  his  very 

dear  relation  512 

supports  the  bill  for  the 


i 


N 
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SuflHjlk,  Earl  of,  supports  the  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  King  on 
his  speech  1 2 

•^ rises  to  support  the  comis- 

sioftors'  manifesto  59 


Thurlow,  Lord  (Chancellor)  joins 
in  the  debate  on  the  commis^ 
sioners*  manifesto  49 

■  '  speaks  again  to  that  busi- 
ness 50 

■  replies  to  several  observa- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  above 
debate  91 

.  -  begs  pardon  of  the  Bishop 

of  Peterborough  96 

-  objects  to  the  second  read. 


Thuddw,  Lord  (Chaoccitery  op- 
.  poses  the  RiotioB  for  pf  pen  re- 
specting convoys,  Sec,  207 

— — —  considers  the  ftiotioa  re}» 
ttv&jo  the  numrber  of  yrcttudiers 
sent  to  the  Delaware  as  an  impro- 
per one  20B 

■*-— —  -—  opposes  themotion  against 
trying  Sir  Hugh  PalHser  t2i 

objects  to  the  motion  for 


ing  of  the  court- martial  bill  on  the 

same  day  102 

— ^— —  joins  in  the  debate  on  the 

above  bill  103 

-^ replies  to  some  assertions 

made  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 

ni 

proposes  some  amend- 
ments in  the  above  bill .  114 

—  objects  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond*s  motion,  relative  to 
Greenwich-Hospital  128 

"■  explains  what  he  meant 

by  the  word  impertwent  129 

proposes  to  postpone  the 


the  removal  of  the  Earl  of  Sand* 
wich  from  his  office  291 

■  ■  opposes  the  motion  rela- 
tive to  Admiral  Harland  striking 
his  flag  342 

speaks  in  the  debate  on 

the  distresses  of  Ireland  ^j^ 

— repliei  to  the  Duke  of 

Richmond  in  the  course  of  the 
above  debate  37^ 

— opposes  the  Earl  of  Shel« 

burne's  motion  relative  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Ireland  389 

supports  the  East-India 

dividend  bill  480 

■  objects  to  printing  the  de- 


bates on  the  Greenwich-Hospital 
enquiry  487 

"  replies  to  the  Earl  of  Shel- 


committee  on  the  marine  bill    ib. 

■  opposes  the  motion  for  an 

enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  navy 

132 

*  ■  objects  to  the  motion  for 

the  accommodation  of.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons 

H7 
— — •  opposes  a  second  motion 

of  the  same  nature  1 54 

— —  supports  the  conduct  of 

the  admiral  t/-board  195 


burne  in  the  debates  on  the  bill 
for  managing  the  navy  559 

defends  the  militia  bill  568 

Townshend,  Lord,  speaks  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  distresses  of  Ireland3  33 

— ;■  sppports  the  motion  for 

the  relief  of  that  kingdom  in  ano- 
ther debate  393 

- — opposes  the  motion  against 

proroguing  the  Parliament      499 

' ; —  speaks  against  the  folly  of 

providing  merely  for  our  home 
defence  5^5 

W 

Weymouth,  Lord,  joins  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  motiow  ^e\^X\H^  Va  ^'^ 


Weymoutbr  I>ord>  opposes  the  mo- 
.  tion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  state 
.    ofthenavjr  133 

m  objects  to  the  proposed 

accommodations  for  the  members 
.  of  the  House  of  Commons  146 
fm  replies   to   the  Duke  of 

Richmond  on  the  motion  for  pa- 
pers relative  tg  Sir  Hugh  Palliser's 
•    trial  193 

m  opposes  the  motion  rela* 


)       E       X.     .      . 

five  to  the  relief  of  the  distresses 
of  Iceland  53 1 

Weymouth,  Lord,  opposes  the  same 
measure  in  another  deba te       3  90 
— — '■ —  objects   to    the    motion 
against  proroguing  the  Parliament 

49S 
presents  a  message  from 


th^  King,  relative  to  the  Spanish 
rescript  500 


End  of  tbb  Thirteenth  Volums; 


Fiinted  by  J.  Crowder  an^  £.  Hemsted,^  Wanrick-square. 


